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PREFATORY  NOTE 


The  papers  comprised  in  those  volumes  were  most  of 
them  given  originally  lis  lectures  in  the  Sunday  After- 
noon Course  at  the  South  Place  Institute,  Finsbury,  from 
1895  to  1898,  with  thQ  object  of  affording  trustworthy 
information  concerning  the  various  colonies,  settle- 
ments, and  countries  scattered  over  the  world  which 
go  to  form  the  whole  known  as  "  The  British  Empire." 
It  was  thought  that  a  wider  and  deeper  knowledge  of 
the  growth,  present  condition,  and  possibilities  of  each 
integral  part  of  our  Empire  w*mhl  tund  to  strengthen 
the  sympathetic,  material,  and  political  tics  which 
unite  the  colonies  to  the  mother  country. 

The  generous  response  to  the  invitation  to  lecture 
was  very  gratifying;  travellers,  natives,  and  those  to 
whom  had  been  given  the  onerous  task  of  governing  the 
varioiLS  provinces  of  our  Empire,  vied  with  one  another 
in  their  willingness  to  impart  the  special  knowledge 
which  they  had  actjuired. 

The  lecturers  wore  askud,  when  possible,  to  give  a 
short  account  of  the  country  prior  to  its  incorix»ration, 
its  colonial  history,  the  effect  of  the  British  connection 
on  the  country  and  the  natives,  and  the  outlook  for 
the  future.  To  these  topics  were  added  the  conditions 
for  colonlsulion,  of  trade  and  commerce,  the  stat^  and 
locid  government,  and  the  laws  of  the  country,  especi- 
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ally  where  there  was  any  great  differonce  from  those  of 
the  L'liiteil  Kingfloiu. 

The  task  has  <lemoDstrat«d  the  many  and  various 
interests  contained  in  this  vast  subject,  and  has  fur  ex- 
ceeilcd  the  original  limit.  It  is,  however,  hoped  that 
the  wider  public  to  which  the  articles  now  appeal  will 
be  as  sympathetic  as  the  original  audiences. 

WM.  SHEOWRINC;, 

iian,  iSf.  /n$titui<  CvniHUtei. 


^k>^TH    I'LACK    iNKTITrTB, 

KiNHBL'KV.  IjiJNIK>N-,  K.C. 
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It  is  ohiefly  as  mistress  of  India  that  the  greatness 
of  England  is  measured  by  foreign  nations.  For  our- 
selves, familiarity  has  duUcd  the  wonder  with  wliich 
we  should  else  regard  the  picture  of  our  growth  in 
empire  and  in  imperial  capacity.  It  has  lessened  the 
awe  with  which  we  face  our  task  of  government,  if 
it  has  not  impaired  our  sense  of  responsibility.  It  has 
given  a  faith  strong,  though  unostentatious^  in  our 
national  destiny,  a  reliance  on  what  we  deem  fairness 
and  sound  principles,  a  disregard,  if  not  disdain,  fur  pro- 
phetic anticipations,  and  a  too  far-reaching  pohcy  which 
makes  us  content  in  a  great  measure  to  accept  things 
as  they  are,  to  put  troublesome  problems  aside  and 
trust  tu  the  expedients  which  the  future  will  suggest 
as  sufficient  to  moot  the  difficulties  it  will  bring.  All 
the  past  in  its  marvellous  imfolding  seems  natural  and 
necessary  because  the  immediate  causes  are  discerned. 
The  remoter  poasibilities,  the  influences  by  which  they 
were  directed  to  the  precise  ends  of  greatness  and 
beneficence  actually  attained,  are  wholly  or  almost 
ignored.  The  ])ractical  utan  is  content  to  accept  the 
boons  of  Providence,  the  results  of  genius  in  states- 
manship, without  attempting  to  penetrate  into  their 
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hidden  working,  and  to  tho  "  sou]  of  the  machine.'  Such 
resting  on  the  surface  comports  weU  with  the  English- 
man's general  disinclination  for  abstract  thought.  It 
proTonts  some  waste  of  energy  in  the  pursuit  of 
specious  but  only  half-thought-out  projects.  But  in 
the  presence  of  any  great  moral  movement,  of  any 
great  disturbance  of  physical  or  economical  conditions, 
it  is  well-nigh  helpless.  Its  inductions  are  um  meagre, 
its  grasp  of  principles  too  weak,  for  aught  but  a  repeti- 
tion of  processes  which  no  longer  suit  the  enlarged 
needs  of  a  new  generation. 

The  foreigner  meanwhile,  as  he  looks  on  the  work 
achieved  by  our  countrymen  in  India,  is  struck  with  a 
kind  of  bewilderment.  The  Elnglishruen  ho  meets  are 
too  often  rather  narrow-minded,  dogntatic,  and  disdain- 
ful of  strange  views,  and  creeds,  and  manners.  Indi- 
vidually so  poor  as  a  rule  in  mental  endowment,  how 
have  they  as  an  aggregate  risen  so  nearly  to  the  height 
of  their  great  destiny,  sucoeeding  so  often  when  others 
seemingly  more  highly  ^afted  have  failed  ?  The  answer 
is  to  be  found  piirtly  in  thot  very  narrowness  which  at 
an  advanced  stage  becomes  an  embarrassment.  The 
typical  Briton  is  so  little  troublfxl  with  far-reaching 
spi^culations,  that  he  can  find  a  satisfying  and  intense 
interest  in  the  work  that  stands  immediately  before 
him.  In  details  that  coll  for  close  and  continued 
attention  ho  is  more  patient  and  precise  than  ordinary 
men.  The  answer  is  to  be  found  still  more  in  his 
tolerance,  his  aloofness,  and  his  general  gooil  faith. 
These  qualities,  as  they  liavc  become  historical,  have 
become  also,  we  may  trust,  more  deeply  rooted  in  the 
national  character,  and  unitc<l  with  stead fiustness  of 
purpose,  will  long  form  a  warrant  for  our  imperial 
pretensions.  But  whereas  in  the  )>ast  the  necessities 
of  our  situation,  and  the  impulses  of  a  courageous 
temperament,  have  carried  us  on  from  point  to  point, 
in   a  half-blind,    instinctive    perception  of   what  was 
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advantageous  and  practicable,  we  have  now  reachod 
the  stage  at  which  a  larger  and  deeper  consciousness  of 
individual  and  corporate  life  has  been  awakened  in  our 
Eastern  fellow-subjects ;  and  the  moral  as  well  as  the 
physical  problems  that  lie  before  us  have  become 
immensely  more  complicated  than  heretofore.  The 
child  wo  have  reared,  though  not  robust,  has  grown 
mature  and  active  and  exacting.  The  now  conditions 
of  existence  require  at  least  a  partial  readjustment  of 
relations ;  the  achievements  by  which  we  have  built 
up  a  splendid  fabric  of  civil  freedom  and  material 
prosperity  on  the  decay  and  chaos  of  a  century  ago, 
prove  that  our  motives  and  methods  have  in  the  main 
been  right.  We  must  not  halt  in  our  onward  march, 
or  waver  in  that  continual  process  of  adaptation  by 
which  we  have  won,  rather  than  commanded,  co-opera- 
tion and  obedience.  Our  typical  organisers  have 
swayed  the  masses  in  India  by  wonder,  fear,  and 
BympaLhy.  The  wonder  and  the  fear  have  diminished 
as  novelties  have  grown  familiar,  and  system  has 
superseded  personal  greatness;  but  sympathy,  the 
magic  of  influence,  remains,  and  if  to  strength  we  add 
intelligence,  wo  may  still  look  for  a  blessing  on  our 
task  of  empire. 

The  articles  which  follow  in  this  volume  ore 
evidence  at  once  of  the  vast  variety  of  the  problems — 
physical,  ethnological,  and  political — presented  by  India, 
and  of  the  intense  and  ponetruting  interest  which  lliesu 
excite  in  the  men  who  have  actually  to  carry  on  the 
work  of  government  in  that  country.  Tlio  essays, 
though  somewhat  unequal  in  range  and  grasp,  are  all 
animated  with  first-hand  knowledge  and  observation. 
They  picture  India  to  us  as  it  presents  itself  in 
kaleidoscopic  variety  to  those  who  have  given  it  their 
energies,  who  have  guided  its  development,  and  lived 
in  its  life  from  the  dim  ages  of  antiquity  down  to  the 
transformation  scene  presented  by  our  present  genera- 
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lion.  The  widely  ditfcrent  standpoint  taken  by  the 
BOToral  writers,  thoir  difieront  experience  and  almost 
filching  purposes,  have  resulted  hero  and  there  in  just 
that  want  of  harmony  to  which  we  are  accustomed  in 
the  manifold  views  expressed  at  home  of  our  own  con- 
stitution, politics,  and  progress.  Beneath  such  super- 
ficial discrepancies  the  thoughtful  rcador  will  discern 
the  outlines,  incomplete,  but  mightily  suggestive,  of  a 
volume  of  marvellous  amelioration  spreailing  tentatively, 
yet  with  no  lack  of  boldness,  over  the  whole  field  of 
national  evolution.  If  the  result  is  to  induce  some 
hesitation  in  meddling  with  so  complex  a  work,  some 
micgiving  as  to  the  ability  gained  by  ordinary  experi- 
ence for  dealing  with  the  science  of  Oriental  adminis- 
tration, neither  India  nor  England  will  suffer  from  this 
modesty.  Yet  ultimately  the  relations  of  Englishmen 
to  the  native  of  India,  the  views  they  take  of  their 
duties,  the  theory  of  government,  and  the  gradual 
relaxation  of  the  bonds  of  tutelage — all  must  depend 
on  the  dominating  ideas  and  feelings  of  the  British 
public.  This  makes  it  immensely  important  that  sound 
views  should  bu  diffused  and  accepted  on  all  the  chief 
elements  of  our  future  polity.  There  must  be  a  recog- 
nition of  the  teachings  of  actual  experiment,  but 
especially  of  that  greatest  lesson — that  disdain  is  the 
outcome  and  the  sure  sign  of  stupidity,  that  human 
nature  is  susceptible  uf  amelioration  and  progress  in 
the  East  as  in  the  West,  and  everywhere  so  alike, 
that  there  is  room  for  an  iniimte  play  of  reciprocal 
influence  in  our  pr(.>gress  towards  a  far-off  goal  of 
perfection.  The  English  jMsople  cannot  by  mere  indif- 
ferent quiescence,  nor  oven  by  any  single  effort  of 
the  will,  fit  themselves  for  their  part  in  this  groat 
co-i:>poration ;  they  uiust  as  occasion  offers  steep  them- 
selves in  tho  manifold  sources  of  knowledge  and  right- 
thinking  laid  open  to  them  iu  such  works  as  the 
present  one.     Thus  they  will  acquire  not  only  a  store 
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of  &ots,  but  a  turn  of  mind,  a  method,  a  sense  of  iden- 
tity amid  difPerences  of  detail,  which  may  make  the 
popular  feeling — the  comraon-senso  of  most — a  kind  of 
rightly-guided  instinct  in  all  that  concerns  our  great 
dependency. 

The  British  rule  in  India  has  been  specially  dis- 
tinguished from  all  previous  governments  by  the 
inestimable  blessings  it  has  conferred  in  security,  jus- 
tice, and  material  development.  The  lawless  hordes 
who,  ns  armies  or  ;is  djicoits,  once  ravaged  India  ahnost 
from  end  to  end,  have  been  suppressed.  The  peaceful 
husbandtiian  has  no  longer  to  keep  his  spear  and  buckler 
within  reach  while  guiding  his  plough  or  reaping  his 
crop.  The  vigilant  watchman  on  a  tower  or  tree  pre- 
pared to  give  warning  of  the  distant  sliimmer  of  lances 
is  no  more  needed.  The  village  walls  with  bastions 
and  embrasures  have  become  an  anachronism  to  a 
generation  whose  grimdfai  hers  coAvered  behind  them  for 
shelter  against  Rohillas  or  Pindaris.  Gone  too  is  that 
irorst  of  all  forms  of  lawlessness,  the  reckless  and  too 
often  homicidal  caprice  of  the  pn>vincial  governor, 
shedding  human  blood  with  callous  indifference  as 
though  the  suflbrors  bokinged  to  an  inferior  species. 
Organised  crime  is  met  and  repressed  by  a  higher 
organisation,  and  resjK>nsibility.  which  huiiiim  weak- 
ness cannot  spare,  asserts  its  control  most  wherever 
power  and  dignity  are  greatest.  On  some  natures  of 
the  baser  sort  it  may  be  surmised  that  the  entire  ces- 
sation of  the  excesses  of  personal  power  have  had  the 
effect  of  lowering  their  respect  for  authority ;  they 
could  more  reix<lily  worship  the  spirits  of  evil  than  of 
benignity.  Such  cases  must  be  counled  on;  but  they 
must  also  be  a  small  minority.  They  are  the  survivab 
of  a  lower  order  of  mond  existence,  jusl  numerous 
enough  to  warrant,  for  some  time  yet,  the  retention  of 
the  system  of  local  ooncontration  of  authoriry  in  a 
single  representative  of  the  government,  which  secures 
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vigour   aiid  consistency  and  deep-reaching  influence, 
at  the  cost  of  ^ee  and  manifold  devulopruent. 

The  roign  of  law  moanwhilc  has  extended  lUelf 
over  new  and  newer  r*^ons.  There  are  speculators  in 
political  philosophy  to  whom  the  proper  and  supreme 
aim  of  the  state  is  the  maintenance  of  the  law.  The 
purpose  of  the  British  Constitution,  it  was  said,  is  to 
get  twelve  men  into  a  jury-box.  That  is  an  inadequate 
conception ;  human  development  proceeds  in  many 
fields,  and  thar  which  but  defines  and  controls  human 
relations  in  the  coercive  sphere  must  usually  stand 
lower  than  the  emulative,  expiinsive,  creative  forms  out 
of  which  those  relations  are  ultimately  formed.  Yet 
to  men  in  general,  and  most  of  all  to  men  long  trodden 
down  by  tyramiy,  there  is  something  stimulating  and 
elevating  in  the  growth  and  dominance  of  law  where 
mere  force  erewhile  was  supreme.  It  is  a  triumph  of  our 
higher  over  our  lower  nature,  of  intelligence  over  brute 
force,  of  benevolence  over  selfish  passions.  No  wonder, 
then,  that  the  most,  highly  educated  natives  of  India 
have  been  drawn  in  largo  numbers  to  the  profession  of 
the  law.  Here,  in  this  sphere,  they  feel  with  a  kind  of 
unspoken  joy  the  blendotl  influence  of  innumerable 
currentfi  of  thought  originating  amongst  themselves 
and  their  own  people.  Their  instinctive  craving  for 
some  standpoint  of  independence  and  free  activity  is  in 
a  measure  satisfied.  They  can  analyse,  expose,  censure 
the  acto  of  the  mightiest,  and  gain  a  consciousness  of 
refleoted  greatness  in  appealing  to  the  high  standards 
and  imiiuitable  principles  wliich  govern  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  law.  Thus,  in  the  practice  of  their  profes- 
sion, their  own  moral  judgment  is  raised  and  refined. 
In  appeaUng  to  the  law  they  come  to  love  the  law ;  they 
transmit  their  feeling  to  the  masses,  and  thus  one  great 
corner-stone  of  a  future  constitutional  edifice  gets  firmly 
planted.  English  law  and  English  men  know  virtually 
nothing  of  the  Droit  AdminiatrcU'tf  by  which,  on  the 
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Continent  of  Europe,  official  acts  are  exempted  from 
the  influence  of  the  nation's  ethical  dcvelopiuont.  In 
India,  as  in  England,  the  executive  is  subject  com- 
pletely to  the  judicial  authority.  In  this  majesty  of 
the  law  the  people  perceive  something  more  than  the 
dominance  of  an  abstract  principle.  They  dimly  recog- 
nise in  it  an  inscrutable  but  irresistible  spirit  imma- 
nent over  their  institutions  and  their  social  life,  and 
penetrating  all  their  interests  and  activities.  This 
deity  they  know  is  often  harsh  and  inexorable,  yet  thoy 
feel  it  is  most  moral  wlien  most  pitiless :  it  brings  hoine 
to  them  the  penalties  of  sinking  to  a  lower  plane  of 
self-respect  and  prevision.  Those  who  emerge  victorious 
from  the  struggle  of  life  have  grown  more  manly 
through  the  discipline,  akin  to  that  which  the  English 
themselves  endure. 

Such  is  the  general  effect,  with  many  exceptions  in 
detail,  of  the  ever-extending  reign  of  law  under  the 
Pax  Britannita.  Compare  it  again  for  a  moment  ^vith 
the  state  of  things  at  the  beginning  of  the  British  rule. 
When  the  East  India  Company,  invested  by  the 
Delhi  emperor  with  the  executive  government  of  Bengal^ 
resolved  in  1772  **  to  stand  forth  as  diwan,"  Warren 
Hastings's  Commissitm  uf  inquiry  foun<l  that  the  *'  re- 
gular course  of  justice  was  everywhere  suspended." 
Hastings  and  his  colleagues  set  theiiiselvcs  to  frame  a 
scheme  "  adapted  to  the  manners  and  understandings 
of  the  people  and  the  exigencies  of  the  coimtry,  ad- 
hering as  closely  as  possible  to  their  ancient  usages 
and  institutions,"  It  was  in  pursuance  of  this  object 
that  they  secured  to  Hindus  and  Mohamedans  their 
own  laws  as  to  family  and  religious  institutions;  and 
that  wise  and  tolerant  system  has  never  been  aban- 
doned. In  all  relations  within  the  spheres  of  personal 
status  and  succession  the  native  of  India  enjoys  the 
benefit  of  his  own  sacred  laws  to  a  larger  extent  than 
hia  European  fellow-subject.     In  the  provinces  of  penal 
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law,  aod  of  contracts,  where  Tari&tions  according  to 
poraoD  oould  not  but  bo  pernicious,  all  have  been  placed 
on  the  same  level.  In  penal  procedure  the  European 
British  subject  still  clings  to  some  clunisj  safeguards 
which  the  native  does  not  desire,  desiring  only  that  the 
European  should  not  have  them.  On  the  other  hand. 
India  at  this  moment  presents  the  curious  spectacle 
that  from  end  to  end  of  the  country,  outaide  the  Pred-i 
dency  towns,  the  administration  of  justice  in  the  courts 
of  first  instance  is  wholly  in  native  and  non-Christian 
hands.  The  ElngUshnian  who  is  involved  in  litigation 
must  submit  to  have  his  case  tried  by  a  Hindu 
judge,  and,  except  as  a  matter  of  favour,  in  the  native 
language,  and  should  he  desire  to  appeal  against  the 
judgment,  he  has  lo  procure  a  bundle  of  documents  in 
Bengali,  Tamil,  or  Marathi  as  the  record  of  the  proceed- 
ings. Equality,  uniformity  in  such  uiatters  has  ap- 
peared to  the  English  as  the  natural  and  necessary 
oourse  of  things.  To  any  other  dominant  people  it 
would  have  been  intolerable.  The  constitutional  char- 
acter gained  by  us  through  ccnturi&s  of  trainiog  is  thus 
reflected  on  India,  and  the  weakling  pupil  is  led  by  a 
strong  unwavering  hand,  along  the  path  of  self-asser- 
tion or  subxuission  as  duty  may  command,  towards 
identification  of  his  own  moral  judgment  with  the 
behests  of  the  legislature,  and  *'  perfect  freedom  in  the 
bounds  of  law." 

The  common  life  and  progress  of  a  heterogeneous 
society  depends  on  mutual  forbearance,  while  new 
interests  and  traditions  grow  up  to  bind  the  jarring 
elements  in  a  new  organisation.  In  no  way  have  the 
people  of  India  gained  more  by  the  British  rule  than 
in  mutual  toloranoo  imposed  on  the  odhorentA  of 
different  creeds.  The  fliunos  of  fanaticism  and  roU- 
giouB  animosity  are  still  always  ready  to  burst  forth. 
Hardly  a  year  passes  without  some  evidence  of  the 
intenieciuo  strife   that  would  immediately  follow  the 
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substitution  of  native  for  British  supremacy,  A  bene- 
ficent rigour  saves  the  temples  and  tlie  mosques  from 
retaliatory  desecration.  New  interests  are  allowed  time 
and  space  to  grow  up,  and  community  of  work  in  great 
undertakings  produces  in  those  who  are  employed  in 
them  some  growth  of  a  sympathy  and  brotherhood 
that  may  in  time  burst  through  the  severing  barriers 
of  scorn  and  hale.  Under  the  Moghid  government  it 
was  proclaimed  as  a  glory  of  iVlamgir's  reign  that 
"Hindu  scribes  have  been  entirely  excluded  from 
holding  public  offices,  and  all  the  places  of  worship 
and  the  temples  of  the  intiiiols  have  been  thrown  down 
and  destroyed  in  a  manner  which  excites  astonisliment 
at  the  successfid  coinjiKitiou  of  si>  hard  a  task"  (Mir- 
at-i-'Alam,  p.  159).  The  Moslems  fared  hardly  better 
at  the  hands  of  the  Muruthas  when  the  chance  arose. 
It  was  natural  that  each  of  these  great  elements  of 
native  Indian  society  should  strive  to  assort  itself. 
Their  behefs,  principles,  and  aims  being  essentially 
inconsistent,  it  was  inevitable  that  they  should  come 
into  colhsion  again  and  again,  until  the  stronger  or- 
ganism of  a  well-ordered  state  reduced  them  both  to 
submission.  This  end  has  in  a  great  measure  been 
attained,  but  the  organisation  by  which  it  has  been 
efifected  rests  not  on  a  Hindu  or  a  Mohamedan  basLs. 
The  visible  approach  towards  harmony  and  individuality 
in  the  subordinate  elements  of  the  state  is  secured  oidy 
by  British  predominance,  in  al!  its  strength  and  with 
its  inevitable  tlaws. 

On  the  amazing  development  of  India  in  the 
physical  and  economic  sphere  there  is  the  loss  excuse 
for  enlarging  hero,  as  the  subject  has  been  so  amply 
dealt  with  from  several  points  of  view  in  the  essays 
which  follow.  Practically  a  new  world  has  been  created, 
a  new  faculty  conferred  on  the  miltions  heretofore 
condemned  to  live  and  die  in  stagnation,  prevented 
from  gathering  tho  riches  of  the   teeming  earth   by 
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physical,  political,  and  dscal  isolatiou.  The  inteuKe 
interest  and  energy  with  which  British  aflrainistrators 
have  ihruwu  themselveB  into  this  wurk  is  sufficiently 
ohvious  from  the  descriptions  which  some  of  them  here 
give  of  what  they  have  seen  and  done.  In  the  midst 
of  this  pieon  over  conquered  nature  a  querulous  note 
of  complaint  arises  that  tho  natives  of  India  have  not 
obtained  a  duo  share  in  the  governing  power,  in  tho 
highest  places  and  rewards  of  the  state.  The  murmur 
is  not  unnatural  \  it  is  but  analogous  to  the  socialistic 
moan  which  forms  the  refrain  of  labour's  [tsahu  in 
Europe.  It  must  be  heard  forbearingly.  with  sympathy 
even,  since  it  expresses  that  Lmputlonce,  that  aspiration 
for  a  larger  sphere  in  life  without  which  progress  is 
impossible.  But  from  the  practical  point  of  view,  past 
experience  makes  it  certain  that  without  £uro}>ciui 
enlightenment  and  vigour  the  vast  improvements  we  seo 
would  not  have  been  carried  through.  Nor  would  they 
have  been  achieved  at  such  a  cost  of  toil  and  life  unless 
the  cjiptains  uf  lalxmr  and  progress  had  worked  with  tho 
stinudating  sense  that  they  were  masters  of  tho  instru- 
ments they  HTought  with,  that  they  had  a  couimanding 
part  to  play,  that  the  honour  of  high  success  was  to 
their  and  their  coimtrj' s  glory.  Tho  pride  and  sensi- 
bility of  a  natural  aristocracy  have  thus  far  probably 
aooomplished  far  more  than  could  even  have  been 
aimod  at  by  an  Oricnud  democracy. 

Industrial  enterprise  in  India  has  now  in  many 
directions  l>een  fairly  awakened  in  ways  independent 
of  Government  giiitlanco  and  patronage.  The  initiative 
has  in  almost  every  case  of  importance  been  English. 
Indigo,  cotton  manufacture,  tea  cultivation,  all  attest 
this,  but  in  all  native  ability  and  capital  are  pushing 
into  the  fields  thus  opened  to  them.  And  the  native 
of  India  being  always  "  at  homo  "  in  India,  he  works 
at  such  an  advantage  compared  with  strangers  that  the 
fortunes  of  the  future  are  reserved  for  him.     iVlready 
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in  ordinary  mercantile  business  tho  native  merchanta 
in  the  great  towns  have  almo^  elbowed  Europeans  out 
of  the  market,  and  of  the  innumerable  competitors 
who  are  coiiiiug  forward  some  are  certain  to  be  found 
who  will  in  no  long  time  take  the  lion's  share  in  all 
proH  table  undertakings.  This  movement  is  going  on 
silently  and  almost  imperceptibly,  but  it  must  by-and- 
by  cause  a  great  change  in  the  elements  of  non-official 
society  in  India.  The  mercantile  class  of  Euro|>ean8 
nuist  by  comparison  grow  less  numerous  and  less  im- 
portant. This  will  be  attended  with  some  obvious 
disadvantages.  The  honourable  traditions  of  the  «^eat 
British  trading  tinns  will  not  be  ]iroserved  without 
difficulty.  Independent  European  opinion  will  operate 
with  less  force  on  the  governing  class  either  as  a  check 
or  as  a  stay.  It  behoves  the  leaders  of  the  native 
communities  to  insist  that,  as  their  successful  country- 
men gradually  take  the  Enghshmen's  place,  they  shall 
learn  to  conform  to  equally  high  standards  of  private 
honour  and  of  public  spirit  and  moderation.  The  forms 
of  political  and  municipal  life  will  be  improved  in  the 
future  as  in  the  past,  but  they  will  be  improved  in  vain 
if  wistlom,  loyalty,  {iourage,  and  self-sacriHce  be  wanting. 
The  great  economical  changes  that  our  generation 
has  witnessed,  though  beneticial  on  the  whole  in  the 
highest  degree,  have  yet  in  some  cases  been  attended 
with  injury  and  suffering  to  particular  classes.  It  was 
inevitable  that  a  revolution  in  the  modes  of  inter- 
course, the  means  of  production  and  the  methods  of 
tnule,  should  find  some  people  unfitted  by  nature  an<l 
habit  for  tho  new  state  of  things.  The  Brinjilri  with 
his  pack  bullocks  could  not  contend  against  the  rail- 
way. The  small  local  merchant  has  been  in  a  measure 
ousted  by  agents  of  the  great  trading  firms  who  go 
about  buying  up  the  exportable  produce  of  the  peasant 
farmer.  The  greater  scule  of  business,  tuid  the  greater 
stress  of  competitive  contractuid  life,  in  contrast  with 
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the  ancient  sleepy  rule  of  custom,  have  proved  a  tml 
too  great  for  many  wbo  could  have  struggled  on  under 
more  primitive  con^litions.  In  this  sphere  the  virtues 
of  one  stage  and  generation  are  the  fetters  of  the  nexL 
Many  local  industries  have  almost  vanished ;  we  may 
regret  this,  wo  may  endeavour  t^  miiintain  or  revive 
what  was  worthy  of  atlrairation  in  indigenous  art;  but 
the  eomplaints  that  are  sometimes  iiiiulc  about  the  decay 
of  Indian  manufactures  are  like  those  in  our  own 
country  of  the  coachmen  anil  the  handloom  weavers. 
So  much  only  is  to  be  admitted,  that  in  our  haste  to 
apply  Europeim  theories,  and  our  fears  of  the  reproach 
of  "fossil  preju«iice«,'*  we  have  in  our  fiscal  system 
procec<le<l  towards  the  goal  of  freedom  and  indivi- 
dualism at  a  pace  far  too  fast  for  our  ignorant  raiyats. 
In  enrlowing  them  with  the  ownership  of  the  lands 
which  they  held  as  tenants  of  the  state,  we  have  fur- 
nishetl  them  with  the  means  of  fall'mg  as  well  as  of 
rifting,  anil  in  Uk>  many  instances  the  men  who  had 
never  known  independence  and  property  before  have 
hastened  to  sliow  they  were  unfitted  for  this  social 
a<ivance.  The  dobt-bunlenod  peasant  sighs  for  the  time 
when,  having  nr»  property,  he  could  contract  no  mort- 
gage debts,  and  whines  for  legislation  to  free  him 
from  the  consequences  of  his  own  iuiprovidence.  Yet 
**  property "  ranks  high  amongst  the  righta  of  men, 
set  forth  as  the  basis  of  modem  constitutions;  and 
in  the  United  States  a  law  would  even  be  unconsti- 
tutional which  should  propose  to  touch  the  inviola- 
bility of  C4>ntracts.  When  so  qualified  a  success,  such 
undoubted  evils,  have  attende<l  the  hasty  adoption  of 
A  theoretically  unquestionable  principle;  when  the 
"  magic  "  of  property  has  in  so  many  cases  proved  un- 
availing, how  strong  is  the  argument  for  care  and  ten- 
tative delay  in  other  instances,  in  which  risk  is  certain, 
and  demonstration  wholly  fails.  The  genius  of  the 
people  has  as  yet  but  imperfectly  responded   to  the 
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stimulants  applies!  to  it  id  the  material  sphere  :  mental 
cbiiracteristics,  moulded  by  the  influences  of  thousands 
of  years,  have,  except  in  spcciid  instances,  failed  at  once 
to  live  and  act  at  ease  in  a  new  uiediuui.  Yet  on 
the  whole  there  has  been  a  response,  a  growing  one, 
and  one  that  must  grow  year  by  year. 

In  the  field  of  education  and  of  moral  and  political 
thought  the  ground  was  fertile,  and  the  advance  has 
been  immeasurable.  Activity  starting  from  diflerent 
bases  must  necessarily  move  by  somewhat  different 
ways,  if  not  towards  different  ends.  Thus  the  possi- 
bilities and  means  of  progress,  as  viewed  by  the  English 
friends  of  India  and  by  Indiims  themselves,  often  stand 
widely  apart.  The  enthusiastic  Hindu,  tilled  himself 
with  the  spirit  of  ii  Locke,  a  Jefferson,  a  Grattan,  or 
a  Bright,  can  hardly  appreciate  the  distanoo  between 
speculative  admiration  and  practical  assimilation.  Ho 
forgets  what  long  ages,  what  lessons  of  wisdom,  piety, 
and  suffering  have  gone  to  form  the  tendencies  and 
stamp  of  mind  to  which  working  by  the  methods  of 
liberty  and  imlividualisut  luks  become  natural.  He 
drearus  of  freedom  as  the  parent  of  civic  virtues,  not  as 
its  child.  He  conceives  it  rather  as  a  share  in  govern- 
ing others  than  as  unfettered  action  in  his  own  person. 
Self-government  is  to  his  aspirations  a  part  for  himself 
in  government — for  himself  and  his  friends.  Ho  thinks 
them  capable,  as  if  by  mastering  the  theory  of  music 
and  cultivating  the  ear  one  could  loixrn  tu  play  the 
violin.  Political  capacity  conies  to  the  Englishman  as 
riding  to  the  Bedouin.  By  Orientals  it  can  bo  but 
slowly  acquired,  and  it  must  take  a  form  suited  to 
their  own  genius.  Such  a  necessity  need  not  induce 
despair  or  apathy,  but  it  enjoins  patience  and  content- 
ment with  a  far-off  interest  for  toi!  and  batHed  effort 
and  self-renunciation.  As  our  view  of  the  past  grows 
more  extensive  and  accurate,  our  expectations  of  the 
future  become  more  modest  and  remote.     We  find  "  that 
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through  the  ages  an  increasing  purpose  runs."  but  also 
more  and  more  that  its  realisation  iu  any  impjrtjint 
phase  transcends  the  limits  of  a  generation.  The  reflec- 
tion ma}'  act  as  a  damper  on  solHsh  fussiness,  but  it  is 
full  of  encourage!nent  t^  those  who,  seeing  the  gradual 
amelioration  wrought  by  innumerable  exertions  each 
small  in  itself,  can  live  and  die  in  the  ojnviction  that, 
the  stream  of  tendency  setting  steadily  from  ill  to  good 
and  better,  their  own  small  contributions  to  it  will  in 
no  case  finally  be  thrown  away. 

These  considerations  should  make  ardent  reformers 
somewhat  less  exigent  in  their  demands  than  they  are 
wont  to  be.  Previous  reformers  have  sometimes  urged 
the  pace  too  much.  The  intellectual  distance  is  enor- 
mous between  the  Hindu  barrister  and  the  village 
labourer.  The  mttive  press  must  be  less  one-sided  and 
uncharitable  and  self-confident  if  it  is  to  afford  real  aid 
and  win  deserved  confidence.  And  yet  for  the  Indian 
Government  ami  for  England  it  would  bo  vain  to  say 
that  all  has  been  done  because  so  much  has  been  done. 
The  appetitit  for  political  life  grows  with  what  it  feeds 
on.  It  is  not  serfs  but  freemen  who  make  revolutions, 
sjtys  Tocquevillc.  The  movement  which  it  is  our  glory 
to  have  achieved  we  must  not  now  attempt  to  turn 
back  or  to  stay.  We  must  lead  still  or  we  must  some 
day  be  overwhelme<l.  Under  our  fostering  care  a  social 
system  has  grovm  up  ti>  which  the  official  sjrstem  is 
no  longer  completely  adapted.  Adherents  of  the  old 
policy,  justly  proud  of  what  it  has  accomplished, 
protest  or  sneer  at  every  suggestion  of  improvement ; 
yet  the  success  of  the  past  was  won  not  by  a  blind 
immobility,  but  a  quick  apprehension  of  existing  needs 
and  a  skilfid  use  of  existing  materials.  Nowhere  else 
has  there  been  so  continuous  and  so  complete  a  blend- 
ing of  the  old  with  the  new.  The  latest  land  revenue 
systems  have  a  basis  and  a  sanction  in  the  Code  of 
Manu,  and  the  Civil  Procedure  was  foreshadowed  in 
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the  treatise  of  Viindnusvara.  The  native  panchayat 
is  the  type  of  all  truly  helpful  councils,  bringing  im- 
partiality and  territorial  knowJedge  to  bear  on  questions 
of  conflicting  interests  without  trenching  on  the  range 
and  vigour  of  the  executive. 

Here,  then,  we  have  safe  and  tried  principles  draA^Ti 
from  the  past,  from  what  has  actually  been  douo  aii<l 
recorded,  to  guide  and  encourage  us  in  providing  for 
the  changing  present  and  the  uncertain  future.  There 
must  be  progress  without  haste,  a  progress  founded  on 
conviction  and  principle,  not  ungraciously  yielded  as  a 
concession  to  necessity.  It  must  include  a  generous 
appreciation  of  the  intellectual  wealth  of  the  country, 
a  free  use  of  it,  without  any  sudden  abandonment  of 
the  methods,  drawn  themselves  in  a  great  mousuro 
from  native  example,  which  experience  has  shown  to 
be  locally  the  best.  Britain  maist  be  the  dominating 
partner,  working  necessarily  in  matters  of  high  policy 
on  British  lines  and  with  British  hands :  but  she  need 
not  be  a  greedy,  arrogant,  or  churlish  partner.  She 
must  learn  the  truth  of  "  Grasp  all,  lose  all :  "  while  her 
proteges  in  India,  taking  an  evor-increa.siug  part,  though 
by  measured  degrees,  in  the  work  of  empire,  become 
more  and  more  fitted  to  share  the  white  man's  burden, 
and  more  and  more  imbued  with  the  imperial  spirit  of 
our  race.  The  world  seems  contracting  as  the  facilities 
of  communication  improve.  The  ambition  and  cupidity 
of  powerful  states  grow  hungrier.  In  such  a  state 
of  things  all  the  segments  of  the  widespread  British 
empire  shoultl  be  drawn  closer  together  by  a  natural 
instinct  in  a  community  of  patriotic  feeling,  in  a  readi- 
ness for  mutual  concessions  and  sacriticos,  in  mutual 
support,  and  a  determination  in  every  member  to  have 
a  worthy  part  in  working  out  the  sublime,  civilising, 
humanising  task  appsirently  assigned  to  us. 

While,  however,  uU  the  teachings  of  history,  and 
especially  of  English  history,  point  to  a  gradual  levelling 
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up  of  the  subject  elements  as  the  surest  way  of  culti- 
vating an  indissoluble  nationality,  there  is  another 
aspect  of  the  problem  presented  by  India  and  its 
government,  which  calls  for  the  nioHt  serious  considera- 
tion on  the  part  of  men  of  light  and  leading  amongst 
the  native  community.  Such  men,  if  they  indeed  need 
to  be  reminded,  cannot  read  what  this  voluuie  sets 
before  them  without  being  impressed  with  the  con- 
viction that  the  process  of  elevation  and  expansion 
which  has  eflfectod  so  much  in  the  past,  is,  if  it  be 
allowed  to  work  itself  out.  still  richer  in  promise  for 
the  future,  The  progress  Avhich,  in  spite  of  occasional 
checks,  sound  administration  and  sound  ideas  are 
making,  calls  not  for  peevish  carping  but  loyal  co- 
operation, and  patience,  and  confidence  in  great  prin- 
ciples. There  is  amongst  too  many  of  the  educated 
classes  in  India  a  disposition  to  take  all  that  has  been 
done,  all  that  has  been  conceded,  as  a  mere  matter  of 
course,  all  that  has  been  withheld  as  a  just  ground  for 
discontent.  Yet  premature  concosidons  are  sometimes 
worse  than  none  at  all,  as  their  failure  provokes  re- 
action. The  habit  of  almost  imvorying  condemnation 
drives  the  governments  to  act  quite  regardless  of  native 
sentiment.  The  want  of  appreciation  checks  the  self- 
devotion  of  many  a  generous  nature,  such  as,  more 
frequently  in  former  times  than  now,  was  ready  to 
expend  all  irs  powers  in  furthering  the  welfare  of  the 
people.  Worst  of  all.  there  is  a  tendency  amongst 
clever  but  feather-he»uiefl  Hindus  to  deem  lightly  and 
speak  lightly  of  their  obligations  as  subjects  and  citizens 
of  the  empire.  They  fret  like  spoiled  children  at  tho 
restraints  set  on  their  weakness,  and  play  at  disafTection 
in  a  foolish  way  without  any  really  malignant  purpose, 
indee<l  without  any  active  purpose  at  all,  and  without 
any  sense  of  the  wickedness  of  disloyalty.  But  those 
displays  of  mock  independence  or  misgnidod  patriot- 
ism every  now  and  then  set  some  excitAble  nature  on 
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Crime  is  committed,  distrust  and  race  hatred  are 
stirred  up,  and  the  approach  towards  imperial  imion  is 
postponed  for  many  years.  There  are  no  doubt  some 
real  grievances  to  endure,  and  an  education  in  EngHsh 
history  and  political  ideas  has  perhaps  unduly  culti- 
vated the  freeman's  sensibilities  among  those  wlio  have 
fts  a  class  still  to  tit  themselves  for  constitutional  respon- 
sibilities. In  England  itself  there  are  many  who  feel 
they  have  grounds  for  complaint,  yet  remain  loyal  and 
patriotic  subjects.  Great  political  movements,  how- 
ever set  in  motion  by  some  impulse  of  genius,  must 
have  time  and  space  to  grow  and  complete  theniselves 
as  an  outgrowth  from  the  whole  consciousness  of  the 
nation.  If  we  had  to  accept  the  speculative  notions,  the 
personal  grievances,  of  individuals  jls  sufficient  grounds 
for  ftmdamental  changes,  then  no  system  of  religion, 
no  form  of  government  coidd  have  an  abiding  existence. 
Historical  growth  would  be  no  more  than  a  series  of 
calamities ;  and  political  institutions  a  curse  compared 
with  anarchy.  There  are  some  who  in  theory,  still 
more  who  in  practice,  are  quite  prepared  to  go  this 
length.  But,  as  Burke  shows,  the  partnership  uf  sub- 
jects in  a  state  is  not  to  be  looked  on  as  of  a  temporary, 
easily  variable,  nature.  It  is  a  partnership  in  the 
greatest  of  common  ends,  ends  to  bo  attained  only  by 
unity  of  feeling  and  purpose,  and  of  effort  continued 
through  many  generations.  Thus  loyalty  and  submis- 
sion to  incidental  ills  is  a  duty  resting  on  supreme 
principles  of  morality  as  well  as  expediency,  "  This  law 
is  not  subject  to  the  will  of  those  who  by  an  obliga- 
tion above  them,  and  intinitely  superior,  are  bound  to 
submit  their  will  to  that  law.'*  There  is  a  point  at 
which  the  oppression  of  a  government  may  become 
intolerable.  It  may  disturb  the  foundations  of  religion 
and  social  order,  and  rob  ordinary  life  of  its  appropriate 
incentives  and  rewards.  Examples  of  this  kind  of  rule 
have  too  often  been  seen  in  Oriental  countries,  and  when 
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thoy  occur  they  warrant  resistance  and  rebellion  as  r 
moral  duty,  fiut  wlicn  power  is  not  thus  abuKed,  when 
life  and  property  are  guarded  and  the  means  of  prosperity 
and  comfort  not  destroyed,  rebellion  is  the  niwldost  of 
enterprises  and  sedition  the  meanest  of  crimes.  Con- 
ourrencc,  co-operation,  and  a  generous  rational  advocacy 
of  every  good  cause  in  due  season,  within  the  bounds 
of  zealous  loyalty  and  devotion  to  the  state — these 
are  the  duties  of  the  patriotic  citizen,  the  true  and 
most  eftecturtl  means  of  progress,  the  virtues  which 
bring  their  own  certain  reward. 

A  true  member  of  a  state  must  be  fitted  by  opinion 
and  feeling — the  disoiplino  of  his  moral  nature — for 
association  with  others  like  minded  in  accomplishing 
tlio  ends  of  the  state.  If  its  central  idea  Ls  religion 
he  must  hold  its  creed.  If  economical  he  umst  accept 
the  pursuit  of  gain  as  the  proper  aim  of  a  citizen — 
gain  of  matt'rial  wealth  in  some  shape,  cither  for  him- 
self or  for  others  within  the  st-ato.  If  an  intense  sense 
of  nationality—a  tribal  identification  of  each  citizen 
with  all  and  of  all  with  each  in  relation  to  outsiders — 
if  a  close  patriotism  Ukc  this  be  the  governing  senti- 
ment of  a  community,  the  central  idea  which  makes  or 
marks  the  soul  of  the  aggregate,  then  the  citizen  who 
is  to  be  truly  such,  who  is  to  live  in  the  life  of  the 
state  while  he  contributes  to  it,  must  be  substantially 
of  the  same  stuff  tis  his  fellows.  The  oentrij^etal  force, 
the  total  constitution  which  makes  him  instinctively 
more  and  act  with  the  mass  of  the  nation  in  all 
matters  that  affect  its  higher  interests,  must  completely 
oven^ome  the  centrifugal  forces  of  selfishness,  and  the 
counter  attractions  of  minor  social  interests.  Of  any 
great  historical  commimity  it  may  be  said  as  of  nature, 
Aon  vinciiur  nisi  paren/lo.  The  man  of  alien  race  who 
hopes  to  affect  the  convictions,  will,  and  aims  of  the 
British  |>eo[ile  must  first  become  at  least  quasi-British 
himself.     He  must  cast  aside  some  8o-calle<i  religious 
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notions,  many  deep-seated  prejudices,  all  that  in  his 
caste  or  class  isolates  him  from  the  mass  of  hmuanity, 
or  even  from  the  mass  of  English-speaking  people, 
before  he  can  become  a  living  part  of  the  body  in 
which  he  claims  membership.  And  asserting  his 
existence  and  influence  as  part  of  an  organism,  he 
must  subordinate  his  o\vn  immediate  advantage  to  the 
interest  and  the  volition  of  the  whole.  That  is  the 
imperial  spirit. 


OUR  GREAT  DEPENDENCY: 

A  GENERAL  VIEW  OF  INDIA  AND  ITS  PEOPJ.E 


By   J.   A-    liAINES,   C.ai. 
\Latt  CmjiM  CommUtioner) 

The  first  and  main  object  of  this  paper,  which  doals 
with  a  subject  of  ahnost  unlimited  scope  and  variety, 
is  to  present  a  general  view  t»f  Indian  civilisation  in 
some  of  its  leading  features,  more  especially  those  in 
which  our  Dependency  differs  most  widely  from  tlio 
'csonditions  with  which  we  are  familiar  in  our  own 
country.  In  some  respects,  no  doubt,  long  experience 
is,  for  the  task  in  question,  a  drawback  rather  than 
a  qualification,  because  impressions  which  were  \nvid 
enough  when  first  received  get  deadened  or  obliterated 
in  the  course  of  detailed  and  comparatively  intimate 
acquaintance.  The  points  of  contrast  which  would 
be  most  striking  to  a  stranger  become^  after  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  a  matter  of  course  to  the  man  living  in 
their  midst,  so  that  the  much-abused  globe-trotter, 
provided  he  maintains  a  modest  reserve  as  U>  what 
lies  below  the  surface,  is  in  a  position  to  bring  the 
scene  before  his  fellow-countrymen  in  the  same  colours 
and  perspective  as  it  might  have  appeared  to  their 
own  eyes.  An  endeavour  to  emulate  his  treatment 
of  the  subject  utU  accordingly  bo  apparent  in  what 
follows  this  prologue. 

Of  all  the  general  features  of  India  the  most  strik- 
ing is  not  its  size  or  even  its  vast  population.  Its  area 
is  scarcely  greater  than  that  of  Arabia.     Comparing  it 
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with  a  sUndard  with  which  we  are  fauiiliar,  wo  umy 
call  it  about  twenty-five  times  that  of  England  and 
Wales,  a  mere  speck  on  the  map  by  the  side  of  the 
great  peninsula«  of  Africa  or  Sjuth  America.  More 
respect  is  duo,  certainly,  to  its  population,  which  ia 
not  leas  than  a  tilth  of  the  estimated  number  of  in- 
habitants of  the  world,  and  ten  times  that  of  this 
country.  But  in  this  respect,  again,  what  is  most  worth 
notice  is  n<tt  the  mass,  but  the  extraordinary  variety 
found  within  the  country.  Looking  at  the  range  of 
cliuiate.  the  difforent  geographical  features,  the  number 
of  different  races  inhabiting  India  and  the  Babel  of 
languages  they  speak,  we  can  well  say  that  India  is  not 
so  much  a  eoimtry  as  a  small  cont-inenu  As  rogiutis 
physical  differences,  though  all  India  is  either  tropical 
or  sub-tropicai,  in  the  south  and  along  the  coasts  the 
people  are  certain  of  a  hot  but  equable  climate,  with 
a  more  or  less  heavy  rainfall  once  or  at  most  twice 
H  year.  In  the  north,  on  the  other  hand,  there  Is  a 
fiercely  hot  season  divided  from  a  piercingly  cold  one 
by  a  few  months  of  rain  of  uncert^n  intensity  and 
duration.  One  part  of  India  consists  of  vast  plains  of 
rioe,  another  of  small  patches  of  arable  land  cleared 
out  of  the  forest  or  terraced  out  of  the  steep  hillside. 
Here,  we  find  acre  after  acre  of  wheat,  there,  long 
stretches  of  prairie  upland  producing  little  but  scanty 
crops  of  millet.  In  one  tract  nothing  will  come  up 
except  under  canal  irrigation ;  in  another,  canal  water 
brings  to  the  surface  latent  stores  of  alkaline  matter 
which  sterilise  the  soil.  The  Ufo  and  customs  of  the 
people  vary  accordingly.  In  the  matter  of  race,  too, 
we  range  froln  the  comparatively  high  tj'pe  represente<l 
by  the  martial  xjxhes  of  Upper  India  and  by  the 
Brahmans  and  chieftains  of  the  central  tracts,  to  the 
dark-coloiirod  denizens  of  the  hills  and  forests  which 
divide  tho  coutinimtal  part  of  thi:  ctmntry  from  the 
peninsula.     All  along  the  moimtuiu  belt,  again,  which 
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bounds  India  on  the  north,  and  in  the  lower  ranges 
which  separate  it  from  Cliina  on  the  east,  the  pre- 
lominant  t^-pe  is  that  of  the  yellow  or  Mongolian 
'races,  which  is  slow  in  blending  with  any  of  the  rest. 
A  very  brief  study  of  these  types  will  serve  to  indi- 
cate the  wide  gaps  which  exist  between  the  different 
sections  of  the  coininimity  in  their  original  purity 
of  race,  and  also  the  extent  to  which  the  types 
have  iu  many  parts  of  the  country  been  bleudtid, 
to  the  disadvantage,  of  course,  of  the  mimerically 
smaller  group. 

A  further  cause  of  the  want  of  unity  in  the  popida- 
tion  is  the  extraordinary  variety  of  language,  which  of 
itself  is  a  serious  obstacle  to  the  obliteration  of  social 
distinctions.  In  the  census  of  1891  no  less  than  1 50 
different  tongues  were  sifted  out  of  the  number 
returned  as  current  in  India,  and  recognised  as 
worthy  of  individual  mention  in  the  tables.  By 
grouping  these  imdor  the  heads  of  a  wider  classitica- 
tion,  the  formidable  array  was  reduced  to  a  more 
manageable  compass.  Nevertheless  the  fact  remains 
that,  what  with  real  diffcronoes  of  language  and  local 
dialects  of  peculiar  vocabulary  or  pronunciation,  the 
native  oF  any  part  of  Inditi  cannot  go  many  miles 
beyond  his  birthplace  without  Hnding  himself  at  a 
loss  in  communicating  with  his  fellows.  Finally,  India 
lacks  that  important  factor  in  human  cohesion — com- 
munity of  religion.  It  is  true  that,  on  paper,  at  all 
events,  three-fourths  of  the  people  are  aoiiiinally  of 
one  creed — that  which  we  call  Hinduism.  This,  how- 
over,  is  but  a  convenient  tenii,  covering  any  amouut 
of  internal  dift'eronco,  which  deprives  it  of  its  most 
material  weight  as  a  "  niitiun-making"  characteristic. 
Then,  again,  the  remaining  quarter  of  the  popula- 
tion left  outside  tho  general  tlesignation  is  not  con- 
iined  to  certain  localities,  except  in  the  case  of  the 
Buddhists,  who  afl'ect   Burma  and  the    Himalavas,  and 
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the  Sikhs,  who  reniun  in  the  Punjaiib,  thoir  birth- 
provinca  The  bulk  of  those  who  ore  not  Hindus 
acknowledge  the  creed  of  Islam,  and  are  sonitered  all 
over  the  country  Ui  the  number  of  nearly  sixty 
niilliuiift.  Our  Empress,  accordingly,  owns  the  allegi- 
unee  of  ihe  largest  Musalman  population  in  the  world, 
and  it  is  not  irrelevant,  in  view  of  the  present  state  of 
the  Ottoman  Empire,  to  remind  those  interested  in 
India  that  the  relations  between  Islam  and  Brahman- 
ism  in  the  latter  coimtry  are  much  the  same  as  those 
between  Islam  and  Eastern  Christianity  in  Armenia, 
though,  fortunately,  neither  creed  being  in  political 
puwer  in  uur  Dependency,  the  tension  between  the 
two  is  not  made  so  unpleasantly  apparent  as  in  Asia 
Biinor  Incidents,  all  the  same,  are  constantly  occur- 
ring which,  though  local  and  comparatively  of  a  triflijig 
character,  are  quite  enough  to  make  manifest  to  us  in 
England  what  is  a  constant  source  of  apprehension  to 
those  responsible  for  the  peace  of  India  in  the  coimtry 
itself,  namely,  the  smouldering  fire  of  religious  ani- 
mosities, which  is  only  awaiting  a  favourable  oppor- 
tunity to  burst  into  open  violence.  Looking  tu  the 
fact  that  two  of  the  three  parts  of  India  where  the 
two  creeds  are  the  nearest  to  numerical  equality  are 
the  homos  of  the  most  manly  and  warlike  peasantry 
of  the  Empire,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  unhappy  condition  of  Armenia  of  late, 
language  hits  been  used  by  writers  and  speakers  of 
some  rank  which  may  be  construed,  and  not  without 
reason,  as  iiiiplyiug  a  rooted  hostility  to  Isliuii  in 
general  on  the  part  of  the  Christiiuiity  which,  without 
forcing  itself  upon  its  subjects,  holds  the  scales  even 
between  Islam  and  Brahnianism  in  India.  If  a  notion 
got  abroad  that  thLn  attitude  of  neutrality  was  alxiut 
to  be  abandoned,  or  that  the  protection  of  the  Musal- 
man Tiiinority  was  to  be  diminishe^l  or  withdrawn, 
there  would  be  an  end  to  confidence  in  British  ^M^wcr 
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and  go(xl-will,  and  soctarian  strife  would  be  excited  vn 
both  sides,  from  Comorin  to  Kashmir. 

In  order  to  appreciate  fully  the  separative  in- 
fluence of  religious  distinctions  in  Intlia,  one  must 
realise  that  reli^on  is  not  there  a  matter  of  dogma 
or  doctrme,  or  even  of  worship,  as  we  understand 
the  term.  It  enters  into  everyday  life  to  an  extent 
inconceivable  to  an  Englishman  of  our  day,  and  of 
which  no  a<lequate  explanation  can  be  given  on  the 
present  occasion.  It  must  suffice  to  mention  that 
every  detail  of  social  intercourse,  from  the  most  im- 
portant to  the  most  trivial,  is  regulated  by  custom, 
which  is  enforced  under  a  religious  sanction.  The 
caste  system,  in  which  this  tendency  is  most  cjislly 
perceived,  is  not  confined  to  the  religion  of  the  Brah- 
mans.  out  of  which  it  was  evolved  and  of  which  it  is 
Btill  the  principal  support.  It  exists  in  practice,  though 
shrouded  under  different  conditions,  in  other  com- 
munities also.  The  excessive  reverence  for  externals 
and  customs  which  it  inculcates  Lends  to  the  isolation 
of  the  different  divisions  formed  under  it,  and  to  a 
great  extent  prevents  co-operation  or  the  aggregation  of 
tliese  divisions  into  larger  units.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  gives  no  chance  to  the  individual,  since  its  essence  is 
the  exaction  of  conformity  from  all  alike.  Obviously, 
moreover,  wherever  the  sanction  of  the  popular  creed  is 
invoked,  the  inclination  to  change  is  at  a  considerable 
discoimt.  and  all  institutions  show  a  tendency  to  be- 
come stereotyped.  The  position,  and  in  most  coses 
the  occupation,  of  each  individual  is  settled  by  heredi- 
tary, not  personal,  qualifications,  and  lest  there  should 
bo  any  innovation,  every  change  proved  to  be  really 
inevitable  is  justified  before  being  ciirriod  into  effect  by 
reference  to  precedent,  often  imaginary,  and  evokc<l 
for  the  occasion.  The  proininonco  of  the  religious 
element  in  the  life  of  the  Indian  masses  is  one  of  the 
most  striking  features  of  tho  country,  and  evidence  of 
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it  zneeu  even  the  CMual  obRerrer  at  every  turn.  The 
n«nes  of  the  mojoritj  of  the  people  are  those  of  some 
one  of  the  gofl^  jiopular  in  the  neighbourhooc].  Every 
booM  hat  about  it  Kome  appendage  of  repute  in  keep- 
ii^  off  poBcibly  tnaloTolent  supernatural  wanderers. 
Indoors  is  the  family  god,  duly  swept  and  garnished 
ereiy  day  by  the  women.  Behind  will  be  found  a  pot 
of  ihe  sacred  Basil  or  other  remnant  of  a  primitive 
form  of  worship.  Wayfarers  will  see  outside  every 
village  Home  token  of  the  worship  of  the  lower  claaaeSy 
ptoteotive  of  the  community  at  large  against  the  deities 
presiding  over  malignant  diseases,  such  as  smallpox 
an<i  cholera,  who  are  deaf  to  the  ministrations  of  the 
rest  of  the  inhabitants.  He  can  seldom  pass  along  a 
road  or  by  a  copse  without  seeing  tlic  red  paint 
smeared  over  a  troe  or  Htone  out  of  which  a  god  has 
been  known  to  emerge  before  the  eyes  of  a  favoured 
rustic.  Shrines,  of  ooiuse,  are  dotted  all  over  the 
Country,  aini  are  adorned  with  a  rag  or  so,  left  to  attract 
**  spooks/'  or  chance  worshippers  who  are  unwilling  to 
leave  tlioir  salutation  unbacked  by  a  material  token 
of  the  act  of  faith.  The  temples  of  the  Hindus  vary 
in  style  and  size,  beginning  in  their  simplest  form 
with  the  village  shrine  of  the*  local  god,  and  the 
cave  temple  of  the  early  Buddhists,  advancing  to  thf 
elaborately  carved  Kailas  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock,  and 
the  htige  an*l  gr«»i^squely  omjimi«nto<l  t^vwers  which 
crown  the  vast  structures  of  S»uthom  India. 

The  country  is  rich  in  btiilding  material,  and  the 
best  available  is  devoted  to  the  service  of  the  divine. 
Sume  of  yarious  colours,  marble,  and  a  durable  azul 
ooatly  atueeo  are  all  represented,  tu  the  east  and  in 
Burma,  where  stone  is  rare  or  has  to  be  imported  from 
u  distance,  timber  takes  its  place :  or  in  the  midst  of 
the  highly  cultivated  tracts,  where  trees  have  had  to 
make  way  for  tlie  plough,  the  usefid  bamboo  with  the 
palm  thatcliing  lends  a  special  feature  to  the  archltoo 
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ture.  It  may  be  observed  in  passing,  that  thougli  the 
divinities  in  favour  vary  in  each  tract  of  India,  there  is 
a  curious  tendency  towards  simplicity  in  both  temple 
and  rit-os,  as  well  as  in  the  charact'or  of  the  god,  aniougst 
the  more  martial  and  liardy  races;  whilst  among  their 
opposites,  fasliion  Lnclin&s  towards  elaborate  and  gro-| 
tesquc  monstrosities  in  architecture,  and  a  cruel  and 
bloodthirsty  deity  indoors,  [  A  groat  feature  in  Brab- 
manic  worship  is  the  frequency  and  efficacy  of  cere- 
monial ^abiuLiiUls^  Those  must  be  performed  daily 
before  food  is  taken,  so  that  a  large  pond  or  reservoir 
is  usually  provido<l  wherever  praoticable,  unless  a 
stream  bo  within  reach./  The  public  bathing-places 
in  the  largo  cities  are  the  centres  of  all  gossip  and 
lounging  in  the  morning,  and  many  of  them  possess 
ctinsiderable  architectural  merits. 

Next  to  caste,  it  may  bo  mentioned,  the  institution 
which  holds  the  highest  place  in  tho  popular  mind  in 
connection  with  religion  is  the  pilgrimage,  or  visit  to 
one  or  more  of  the  shrines  or  temples  traditionally  re- 
commended to  tho  caste  or  neighbourhooil,  or,  as  in  tho 
case  of  those  of  Benares,  Jaganath,  Hard  war,  Ramesh- 
wor,  and  several  others,  the  goal  or  object  of  aspiration 
throughout  the  Brahmanic  world.  Every  one  of  these 
is  attached  to  a  sacred  river  or  other  body  of  water, 
immersion  in  which  is  one  of  the  chief  duties  of  tho 
faithful.  All  the  main  railways  of  Imiia  have  fallen 
well  in  line  in  regard  to  this  pious  circulation  of  the 
masses,  and  adapt  their  trains  especially  to  the  pilgrim 
traffic  at  the  time  of  the  annual  festival.  Tho  journey, 
accordingly,  which  used  to  be  a  matter  of  mouths,  and 
cost  a  sum  amassed  only  after  years  of  saving,  is  now 
within  the  reach  of  nearly  all,  so  that  the  attendance 
is  not  only  lai^er,  but  is  gatherc<i  from  a  far  wider 
area.  Thus  science  is  enlisted  into  the  service  of 
religion.  Tho  Miisalman  infiuenco  ujwn  the  architec- 
tiue  of  religious  ediHces  in  India  is  only  prominent  xjxi 
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the  north.  A^  a  rule,  ibe  niosquo  is  a  comparatively 
simplo  building,  like  the  ritual  of  Islam,  and  it  is  only 
in  a  few  of  the  large  cities  that  this  class  of  building  is 
really  beuntiftil  and  distinguished  by  its  non*Indian 
oharactor.  The  Jama  Masjid  in  Delhi,  for  instance,  is 
a  marvel  of  imposing  simplicit}',  and  the  Taj,  though 
not  itself  a  place  of  worship,  is  unique  in  its  own 
style. 

Passing  now  fn>iu  the  conftidcration  of  the  reasons 
for  the  continued  want  of  homogeneity  in  India,  we 
come  to  a  feature  which  is  shared  by  ever)'  part  of 
that  country,  and  in  regard  to  which  it  ditlcrs  most 
remarkably  from  our  own  land.  In  England  the  rustic 
is  numerically  subordinate  to  the  citizen,  and  between 
50  and  60  per  cent,  of  the  people  live  in  towns  of 
20,000  inhabitants  or  more.  Agriculture,  though  still 
the  most  extensive  occupation,  is  not  the  predominant 
one,  and  circumstances  have  during  the  past  century 
been  steadily  tending  towards  the  depression  of  hus- 
bandry and  the  exaltation  of  manual  industry.  Now 
in  India  it  is  just  the  reverse.  The  proportion  of  the 
population  dwelling  in  towns  of  20,000  inhabitants  is 
no  more  than  5  per  cent.,  and  90  per  cent,  is  found 
outside  towns  altogether.  Agriculture  is  not  merely 
the  prevailing  means  of  subsistence,  but  it  occupies  or 
supports  directly  or  indirectly  more  than  throe-fourths 
of  the  i>opulation.  The  movement  in  the  direction  of 
town  life  has  always  been  weak  and  fluctuating.  Before 
the  advent  of  the  British  the  only  important  towns 
wore  those  which  had  sprung  up  under  the  protection 
of  the  Court,  wore  supported  by  Court  patronage,  and 
decayetl  with  the  influence  which  had  nurtured  them. 
Ft»roign  trade  by  sen  was  carried  on  by  foreigners,  who 
obtained  native  goods  and  tlisposod  of  their  own  through 
agents  in  the  interior. 

The  state  of  the  country  was  never  encouraging, 
pven  under  the  best  of  the  native  or  Moghal  ruler^ 
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to  oonimercial  entorprise.  According  to  the  Arabic 
saying,  the  King's  arm  reached  only  as  far  as  the  city 
wall,  beyond  which  blackmail  or  plunder  was  the 
portion  of  the  man  >vith  property.  Even  in  the  present 
day  the  only  towns  which  show  much  vitaHty  are,  first,  i 
the  great  seaports,  all  of  which  are  British  creations  off 
less  than  a  couple  of  centuries ;  second,  the  inland 
market  towns  which  happen  to  lie  on  a  trunk  line  of 
rail,  and  are  thus  convenient  collecting  or  distributing 
stations  for  the  neighbourhood  to  a  considerable  dis- 
tance ;  and  thirdly,  the  places  selected  for  the  establish- 
ment of  certain  industries  under  European  auspices. 
The  older  cities  which,  from  the  capitals  of  local 
chieftains,  have  now  become  British  military  centres, 
also  share  in  the  general  expansion  of  trade,  but, 
unless  containing  some  independent  source  of  attrac- 
tion, they  must  be  held  to  stand  or  fall  with  their 
temporary  uses.  It  is  well  kno>yn  that  the  stan- 
dard of  domestic  architecttire  in  the  purely  native 
towns  is  not  high,  whilst  in  the  modem  places  which 
have  grown  up  under  European  initiative,  the  tendency 
is  to  adapt,  as  far  as  possible,  the  style  affected  by  the 
foreigner  to  the  requirements  of  the  wealthier  natives. 
In  old  times,  as  we  are  told  by  contemporary  historians, 
there  was  a  very  good  reason  for  not  exhibiting  any 
superfluity  of  wealth  either  in  the  house  or  elsewhere, 
and  the  aim  of  the  prosperous  was  to  remain  so  by  the 
affectation  of  poverty.  The  dwellings,  therefore,  of  the 
chief  and  his  nobles  alone  indicated  rank  and  means. 
These  were  as  often  as  not  erected  with  a  view  to 
possible  contingencies  in  the  way  of  attacks  or  sieges, 
and  are  imposing,  but  not  sightly.  Round  them 
clustered  the  town.  The  view  of  the  chief  street  in 
Dollii  gives  an  idea  of  the  general  meanness  of  the 
mercantile  quarter,  but  the  sack  of  this  street  by  Nadir 
Shah,  in  1739,  produce<l  probably  the  biggest  "loot" 
known    to   history  from  so  small    an  area.     What  a 
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native  ei4iiu]  eui  beoonie  on  tbe  disappMrazice  of  the 
Cotirt  which  wwlainerf  it,  maj  be  judged  by  tbe  illofl- 
Lnuioos  of  the  edOAl  ooDditim  of  the  ooee  renovned 
city  of  Vijyjuugar,  in  tbe  South  Deocao,  which  is  now 
flceroeljT  to  bo  tnieed  except  bj  a  few  patehcfl  of  niin«d 
tomptoi  and  other  btiildiDgs  in  the  midst  of  a  ooUectioa 
of  boulder-etrewn  hiUock&  It  may  be  Knentioned,  by 
the  way,  that  nature  aamta  nuui  rery  matciially  in 
India  when  the  oUiteration  <^  the  habitation  of  a  riTal 
ia  ooooemed,  and  the  picture  so  graphically  put  before 
at  by  Budyard  Kipling  of  "^  letting  in  the  jungle  "  can 
be  Touched  for  as  literally  acoorate  by  any  one  who 
has  erer  witnessed  the  procesa  Between  desertion 
and  obliteration  but  little  Umo  is  allowed  by  the 
luxuriance  of  tropical  v^etatioo.  In  connection  with 
the  sporadic  and  tardy  growth  of  Indian  cities,  we 
must  remember  that  tlie  mineral  wealth  of  tbe  country 
bears  but  an  insignificant  proportion  to  the  supply  of 
cattle,  timber,  and  agricultural  produce  available.  The 
coal  found  is  inferior  in  quality  and  in  no  great 
quantity,  and  iron,  ag^.  is  neither  abundant  nor 
easily  workable.  Within  recent  years  only  have  these 
pnifiiictA  been  bniught  into  the  iiiarkeL  Owing  to 
this  defect,  the  extension  of  British  inilucnce,  although 
co'mcidin^  with  the  great  changes  in  home  indnstries, 
has  been,  as  a  rule,  commercial  rather  than  industrial. 
The  rise  of  most  of  our  modem  towns  in  this  country 
has  been  due  to  the  invention  of  machinery  and  to  the 
abundance  of  fiiel  which  has  enabled  manufacturing 
enterprise  tn  take  advantage  of  iu  All  the  available 
openings  for  labour  have  been  in  the  occupations 
which  have  boon  specialised  imrler  the  factory  system^ 
and  which  can  only  be  carried  out  on  a  large  scale 
under  urban  conditions.  In  India  this  attraction  does 
not  exist  at  present  to  any  sigmficant  extent  In 
Bombay  and  Cawnporo  the  cotton  industry,  and  in 
Calcutta  the  jute  manufacture,  have  established  thorn- 
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firmly,  but  employ  coCectively  scarcely  more 
than  half  a  million  hands.  The  coat,  of  plant  and  fuel, 
of  etHcient  superintendence,  together  with  the  climatic 
conditions,  serve,  no  doubt,  to  handicap  the  great 
laboiu-  resoui-ces  of  the  country  and  the  low  rates  at 
which  they  might  be  utilised. 

The  life  of  India,  then,  is  centred  in  the  village, 
not  in  the  town,  and  when  we  meet  with  such  phrases 
as  the  "people*'  r)r  the  "masses"  of  India,  we  should 
bear  in  mind  that  nine-tenths  at  least  of  the  so-called 
(immeaningly)  "  teeming  "  millions  are  simple  rustics, 
most  of  whom  have  scarcely  set  foot  in  a  city  in  their 
lives.  The  village,  therefore — its  constitution,  pursuits, 
and  opinions — is  what  we  have  chiefly  to  consider  in 
deaUug  with  India;  the  town  is  more  or  less  of  an 
excrescence,  with  a  separate  existence.  It  is  as  well 
to  understand,  in  the  first  place,  what  is  meant  in 
India  by  the  term  "  village."  It  includes  not  merely 
the  collection  of  houses  which  we  associate  with  the 
name  in  England,  but  the  land  around  them.  In  this 
respect  it  resembles  our  "  parish,"  in  that  it  is  a  defi- 
nite area,  occupied  by  people  who  live  all  on  one  site, 
generally  in  its  midst,  and  not  scattered  about  in 
detached  farms  or  residences.  In  common  parlance, 
the  village  is  held  to  mean  both  the  community  and 
its  land,  and  is  the  unit  of  economic  life,  as  it  is  of  the 
administration,  of  the  country.  It.  is,  in  fact,  in  the 
form  it  assumes  throughout  the  greater  part  of  Iu(.ha, 
a  microcosm  or  little  world,  as  complete  in  itself  and 
as  independent  of  outside  support  as  circumstances 
will  allow.  The  nucleus  is  the  poa.santry,  which  has  a 
little  hierarchy  of  its  own,  at  the  head  of  which  stand 
the  families  descended  from  the  traditional  first  occu- 
pants or  settlers.  Throughout  the  greater  part  of  the 
country  these  ])oasantA  enjoy  what  is  practically  a  Hxod 
and  hereditary  tenure,  subject  to  the  payment  of  an 
annual  rent-charge  to  the  State,  which  is  traditionally 
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the  superior  landlord  of  all  the  land  in  the  country, 
V^uriuties  of  this  arrangement  exist,  of  course,  and  in 
many  oases  the  prevailing  tenure  has  interpolated  a 
landlord  between  the  cultivator  and  the  State,  so  that 
the  rent  is  received  by  the  former,  and  the  rent-charge 
aasesftc<l  on  it  for  the  public  treasury ;  but  in  all  cases 
except  in  comparatively  newly-settled  tracts,  like  Bengal 
and  parUs  of  Oudh.  even  a  tenant  is  entitled  by  popidar 
usage  to  continue  in  poBBession  as  long  as  he  pays  up  ^4 
the  customary  rent.  ^M 

The  whole  country,  then,  is  under  small  holders, 
having  a  hereditary  interest  in  their  land,  and  varying 
in  position  irom  the  substaatial  yeoman  of  our  best 
counties,  to  the  Gonnemara  cotter,  who  holds  on  from 
generation  to  generation  on  the  margin  of  subsistence. 
The  rest  of  the  village  community  group  themselves 
round  the  landed  classes,  for  whoso  convenience  they 
were  introduced,  and  to  whose  wants  they  are  bound 
to  minister.      In  a  great  many,  if  not  most  cases,  the       y 
principal  members  of  the  establishment,  wherever  the^| 
system   is   in   full   vigour,  are    remunerated    for   their  ^^ 
services  by  the  assignment  of  a  share  in  the  village 
arable  land,  which  they  either  till  themselves  at  their 
leisiu-e,  or  more  frequently  let  out  to  others  for  a  share 
of  each  crop  harvested     Elsewhere  they  are  paid  by 
a  tixeil  proportion  of  the  harvest  of  every  landholder. 
Cash  rarely  enters  into  the  transaction,  and  whore  it 
does,  the  price  is  Hxed  as  far  as  possible  with  reference 
to  custom  and  precedent,  irrespective  of  conuderations 
outsirle   the   village:      As   a   nde  the  artisans  on  the 
establishment  are  content  with  the  patronage  of  their      i 
own  community,  and  rarely  work  for  a  wider  market.  ^M 
Competition,  accordingly,  is  reduced   to  a    minimtim,  " 
and  there  is  none  of  the  chishing  of  the  local  intercsUt 
of  agriculturist  and  mechanic  which  arises  where  bust- 
ness   is  on  a  more  extensive  scale.     In  like  manner. 
where  all  stand  and  fall  alike  with  the  harvest,  th< 
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is  little  room  for  eo-oporation.  Guilds  of  both  pro- 
ducer and  distributer  are  found  in  the  towns;  but  the 
caste  is  in  the  country  the  substitute  for  the  trade 
union,  and  a  very  efficient  one  it  is.  It  is  obvious 
that  such  a  state  of  things  is  only  compatible  with  a 
very  simple  standard  of  life.  Nature,  in  the  first 
place,  proscribes  this  simplicity,  A  tropical  climate 
makes  few  demands  in  the  way  of  clothing,  and  three 
long  strips  of  cotton,  with  a  blanket  of  coarse  wool 
where  the  rain  is  heavy  or  the  cold  severe,  suffice  for 
either  sex.  For  the  same  reason  the  diet  is  of  the 
plainest,  and  is  mostly  "  ofi'  the  estate/'  The  kitchen 
arrangements  correspond,  as  caste  demands  that  each 
family  should  feed  separately,  and  often  in  a  comer 
of  the  field  where  the  work  happens  to  be  going  on. 
The  housing  of  the  family  is  not  of  much  more  im- 
portance, and  as  a  general  rule  the  architecture  is 
regulated  by  considerations  of  convenience,  not  beauty. 
In  a  region  of  heavy  rainfall  the  roof  is  thatched 
thickly  with  gi-ass  or  leaves,  which  are  there  abundant. 
In  the  dry  plains,  where  heat  and  cold  liave  t-o  be 
taken  into  account,  thick  mud  walls  are  necessary,  not 
only  for  comfort,  but  by  reason  of  the  absence  of  other 
materials.  The  life  of  the  family  is  spent  in  the  open 
air  night  and  day,  except  when  rain  or  cold  drives 
every  one  indoors.  Fiuniture  is  restricted  to  a  few 
rough  bedst^mls,  and  even  these  are  considered  super- 
tiuous  in  the  middle  and  lower  classes  of  the  rural 
population.  On  a  fine  night  in  the  hot  weather,  that 
is,  for  some  three-fourths  of  the  year,  the  lieges  lie 
alongside  of  their  houses,  in  the  roadway  or  on  their 
verandahs.  House-rent  Ls  unknown  except  in  towns, 
though  a  newcomer  has  occasionally  to  buy  a  site. 
But  newcouiers  are  comparutively  rare,  and  only  ml- 
mitted  with  some  searchings  of  heivrt  on  the  part  of 
the  residents  of  long  standing. 

If  we  take  away  the  manufacture  at  home  of  goods 
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for  Hale  abroiul,  and  add  the  religious  prohibition  of 
the  worker  to  marry  or  stray  beyond  his  caste  or 
lioroflitary  oalling,  the  eoonouiy  of  the  village  is  not 
unlike  that  wliieh  prevailed  in  rural  England  l)efore 
the  middle  of  last  century  and  the  application  of 
gteam  power  to  manufacture.  A  strict  and  even 
primitive  suuplicity  characteriBes  the  operation  con- 
ducted by  the  Indian  peasant  and  by  the  artisans  he 
oonsiders  necessary  to  his  life.  The  implements  ho 
uses  in  tilling  his  fields  have  probably  been  used  in 
the  same  form  since  his  family  settled  on  the  soil  of 
India.  At  the  first  glance,  agricultural  experts  who 
have  travelled  in  the  <3oimlry  to  give  hints  for  im- 
provement, are  inclined  to  scoti'  at  the  plough  without 
share  and  the  primitive  sort  of  harrow.  A  little  more 
ox|M'rience,  however,  lewis  iheni  to  thu  couclusiou  that 
Indian  soil  is  not  the  same  as  English,  and  that  in  tho 
circumstances,  a  scratched  furrow  Ls  as  efficient  as  a 
turned  one.  So  with  many  other  processes  of  bar- 
barous aspect.  Generations  of  devotion  to  one  pursuit 
under  tho  same  conditions  are  not  likely  to  have  left 
no  trace  in  the  methods  adopted,  although,  of  course, 
there  is  abundant  room  for  improvement,  even  in  the 
daily  practice  of  the  hu8ban<iman.  Is  it  not  so  oven 
in  our  own  coimtry  ?  As  to  the  cattle  used  by  tho 
Indian  peasant,  it  will  be  noticed  that,  in  pUoe  of 
horses,  bullocks  are  employed,  and  in  some  plaoes 
buffalrjes.  The  former  are  also  universally  used  as 
draught  animals  for  transport ;  and  the  introduction 
of  railways,  instead  of  diminishing  their  value  in  this 
rospoct,  has  raised  it  throughout  tho  radius  of  tho 
principal  stations,  because  tlie  ownerR.  when  their  field 
work  is  at  a  standstill,  instead  of  letting  their  stock 
stand  idle,  yoke  it  to  goods  waggons  and  ply  l)etwecu 
the  centres  of  collection  of  produce  and  tho  nulway. 

As   with    the    husbandiufoi,   so    with    the  artisan. 
The   manufacturing   plant    is   of   the    simplest.     The 
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weavers  may  bo  seen  at  work  on  the  clothing  of 
the  village,  at  homo,  on  the  veriiDdah,  or  in  the  open 
street,  the  traffic  nut  being  so  brink  as  to  be  impeded 
by  this  traditional  obstruction.  The  occupation  of 
weaving  is  one  of  the  largest  in  India,  but  has  been 
from  the  beginning  in  the  hands  of  one  of  the  lowest 
castes.  It  has  necessarily  suffered  from  foreign  com- 
petition, but  in  course  goods,  which  form  the  bulk  of 
the  trade,  it  holds  its  own.  Another  of  the  lower 
village  trades  is  that  of  the  potter,  who  makes  the 
earthen  vessels  used  all  over  the  coimtry  for  household 
purposefi. '  In  and  near  the  large  towns  the  potter 
develops  into  a  brick  and  tile  maker,  and  greatly 
improves  his  position  by  the  change.  The  oil-presser, 
again,  is  one  of  the  semi-agriculturists  who  suffers  from 
the  competition  of  foreign  goods.  Mineral  oil  has  only 
been  in  general  use  for  some  twenty  yeai's,  but  is  now 
found  in  every  market  town.  The  maker  of  the 
vegetable  oils,  therefore,  if  ho  deals  with  only  that 
used  for  lighting,  betakes  himself  to  the  occupation  of 
providing  for  the  export  trade  the  raw  material  bo 
formerly  worked  up  himsell',  and  acts  as  collector  or 
broker  of  the  seed.  We  have  next  the  important 
group  of  more  honourable  trades,  which  in  some  parts 
of  India  are  considered  as  of  equal  rank,  namely,  the 
carpenter,  blacksmith,  coppersmith,  mason,  and,  abcive 
all,  the  silver  and  gold  worker.  It  may  seem  strange 
to  find  the  last  amongst  the  established  members  of  a 
village  Gommuuily,  but  in  India  lie  plays  an  important 
part  in  domestic  economy.  In  the  Hrst  place,  the 
peasant  invests  all  his  savings  in  the  form  of  orna- 
ments, which  are  not  only  easily  concealed,  but  make 
a  bravo  show  at  family  or  village  festivals;  in  the  next 
place,  imtil  the  lost  two  generations  there  was  such  a 
scarcity  of  cash  in  currency  that  on  the  few  occasions 
when  the  peasant  was  called  on  to  transact  business 
otherwise  than  by  barter,  a  supply  of  ornaments,  in- 
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variably  of  the  pure  moUl,  obviated  the  di£Bciilty  both 
of  the  want  of  money  atul  of  the  frequent  Huctuatious 
in  the  current  value  of  coin.     Partly  on  theae  )^)UU( 
partly,  ugjiin,  owing    to  the    pardonable    vanity  of   s' 
people  whose  social  system  gives  no  other  outlet  for 
display  of  their  private  resources,  ornaments  of   the, 
preciuus  metals  form  a  part  of  every  dowry,  and  a  good 
deal  of  the  indebtedness  of  the  peasantry  in  India  is 
attributable  to  heavy  purchases  which  are  considered 
necessary  in  anticipation  of  a  betrothal,  to  sustain  the 
reputation  of  the  family.     So  widespread  a  sentiment 
is  not,  of  course,  confined  to  the  viUaj^re,  and  we  find, 
accordingly,   that    the   goltlsinith    is  one  of    the    few 
primitive  handicraftsmen  who  has  advanced  in  position 
equally  with  the  growth   of  the  towns.     Here 
one  remarkjs  the  simpUcity  of  the  tools  employed  and' 
the  delicacy  of  the  work  turned  out.    One  must  notice, 
too,  the  evolution  of  trade  &om  tratle ;  as,  for  instanoo^, 
the  development  of  the  carpenter  into  the  woodcarver, 
though  the  latter  has  received  his  main  stimulus  from 
European  patronage.    The  goldsmith,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  always  busy,  even  in  the  village,  because,  within  certain 
prescribed  limits  handed  <k>wn  by  ancestral  tradition, 
the  women  are  continually  bringing  their  omamenta 
to  be  made  up  into  different  patterns.     Where  gold  or 
silver  are  not  within  reach,  the  arms  and  legs  of  the 
wives  and  daughters  of  the  pcasantiy  are  loaded  with 
circlets  of  bell-metal,  glass,  l>one,  shell,  or  even  lac- 
quered wood.     Some  sort  of  armlet  must  be  worn  by 
the  married  woman,  as  a  ring  must  be  worn  on  the 
Hnger  in  our  own  country,  and  the  armlet  put  on  at 
betrothal  is  broken  at  the  death  of  the  husband.    The 
flame  ornament  ocoasionally  disa])[>ears.  however,  in  a 
lesfl  legitimate  way,  after  a  conjugal  row,  there  being 
a  universal  belief  in  the  female  mind  in  India  that 
powdered  glass  judiciously  administered   in   the   bus* 
baud's    food    causes   death.      The    wife,    it    must    bo 
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remembered,  does  not  in  that  country  presume  to  sit 
down  to  food  until  her  lord  iind  master  has  satisfied 
his  hunger. 

In  addition  to  the  artisans  on  the  village  establish- 
ment, we  find  a  number  of  occupations  connected  vnth 
personal  services  which  have  been  admitted  long  after 
the  original  constitution  was  fixed,  but  which  are  now 
almost  as  widely  spread  as  the  rest.  Most  of  the 
household  work  is  necesKiirily  done  by  members  of 
the  family,  and  in  the  middle  and  upper  classes  the 
restrictions  of  caste  entail  the  employment  of  poor 
relations  or  connections  in  such  oifices.  There  ore 
some  professions,  however,  which  must  be  entrusted 
to  outsiders.  The  barber,  for  instance,  is  a  more 
important  functionary  than  in  an  English  village.  He 
is,  of  course,  the  recognised  gosap  and  tale-bearer,  and, 
in  addition,  he  othciates  in  some  places  as  the  go- 
between  for  arranging  marriages.  In  others  he  bears 
the  torch  before  strangers  of  distinction  visiting  his 
village,  and  is  the  surgeon  in  oases  where  the  disease 
is  not  one  which  will  yield  to  the  charms  of  some 
spell-monger  of  local  repute.  The  washerman,  again, 
appears  in  some  villages,  but  much  more  rarely  than 
the  barber.  Ho  shares  with  the  potter  the  low  rank 
which  in  India  is  associated  with  the  use  of  the  donkey 
as  a  beast  of  burden.  Then  wo  find  the  water-bearer, 
also  a  servant  whose  ministrations  are  more  required 
in  the  artificial  life  of  the  town  than  in  the  village, 
except  where  caste  is  at  a  discoimt,  as  amongst  Musal- 
mans.  Just  as  the  barbers  are  divided  into  the 
superior  grade  which  deals  with  men  and  women 
respectively  (for  the  sexes  do  nut.  employ  the  some 
[>er8on),  and  the  man  who  shaves  the  superiluous  hair 
off  the  young  buffaloes,  so  the  water-hearer  may  be  the 
man  of  caste,  who  fills  only  metal  and  earthen  vessels, 
or  the  man  who  makes  use  of  the  leather  bag,  polluting 
to  all  Hindus  but  the  impure  by  birth.     By  a  curious 
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oombmatioQ  of  ideas,  the  former  may  rise  to  parching 
grain  or  pulse  for  food  of  the  orthodox  of  small  means, 
and  from  thence  to  be  the  purveyor  of  sweetmeats,  and 
even  the  keeper  of  a  town  cooking-shop.  In  his  native 
village,  however,  he  remains  the  man  who  must  carry 
water  or  catch  fislj,  or  ferry  the  village  boat  or  coracle, 
if  the  river  intervene  l»etween  the  peasant  and  his 
fields,  but  must  not  presume  to  let  bis  ambition  take 
higher  flights.  In  diftcrent  parts  of  the  country,  of 
oourHe.  modem  life  has  allowed  the  incorporation  of 
other  castes  into  the  village  community,  but  those 
which  have  been  described  above  constitute  the  nucleus 
round  which  the  rest  are  grouped.  There  is  one 
important  functionary  to  be  mentioned,  and  he,  though 
never  wanting  in  the  village  stafl;  is  never  allowed  to 
dwell  within  the  village  precincts,  but  has  to  live  in  an 
adjacent  hamlet.  He  is  the  village  serf  or  menial,  and 
is  not  only  the  guide  and  the  guardian  of  the  village 
boundary,  but  supplies  most  of  the  field  labour,  as  well 
as  monopolising  all  trades  in  which  skins  or  hides  have 
to  l>e  t'ouched.  There  is  no  doubt  from  the  position 
of  this  class,  and  the  special  functions  they  alone  can 
perform  with  reference  to  certain  local  deities,  that 
they  are  of  the  race  dispossessed  by  the  present  occu- 
piers of  the  soil,  and  kept  on  the  land  as  hewers  of 
wood  and  drawers  of  water.  Their  origin,  fimctions, 
and  development,  however,  are  somewhat  long  and 
intricate  subjects  into  which  it  is  imp*>ssible  to  enter 
at  present.  It  may  be  mentioned,  however,  that  they 
are,  notwithstanding  their  depressed  social  posiUon,  a 
power  in  the  land,  and  no  class  has  been  more  beneflted 
by  British  rule  than  theirs,  and  it  will  be  from  them 
that  any  extensive  industrial  enterprise  of  the  future 
will  draw  its  labour  supply. 

Now,  in  this  enumeration  of  the  various  members 
of  our  little  village  hierarchy  no  one  will  (oil  to  notice 
the  omission  of,  at  least,  three  oocupjitions  which  in 
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this  country  would  be  thought  of  some  importance, 
and  with  which,  in  fact,  in  our  present  stage  of  civilisa- 
tion WG  could  not  atford  to  dispense — the  shopkeeper, 
the  schoohiuister,  and  the  minister  of  rehgion.  Well, 
the  first  is  indeed  as  often  found  in  the  village  in  India 
as  in  England,  and  the  absence  of  any  inontiou  of  hini 
in  the  above  sketch  is  due  to  the  fact  tliat  he  is  not  a 
member  of  the  original  or  normal  village  community. 
This,  as  has  been  already  stated,  was  founded  on  the 
basis  of  self-support,  without  need  of  supplement  from 
outside.  Villages  were  rivals,  and  if  they  exchanged 
goods,  it  was  under  a  flag  of  truce  in  neutral  territory. 
The  surplus  of  local  produce  not  required  for  home 
consumption  was  bartered  at  such  meetings  without 
intermediary.  The  people  waxed  fat,  and  of  course 
the  middleman  came  in  as  a  matter  of  convoniencep 
whilst  further  needs  and  aspirations  were  developed 
which  he  alone  could  satisfy.  But  he  was  never  ad- 
mitted into  the  hierarchy,  though  in  the  present  day 
he  is  often  the  '  most  powerful,  but  not  the  most 
respected,  man  in  the  piano.  His  hunting  ground  is 
in  the  large  towns,  where  there  is  no  annual  procession 
of  the  staif  in  order  of  precedence  to  proclaim  his  social 
insignificance;  and  wealth,  under  British  protection,  be 
it  understood,  is  appreciated  at  its  market  value.  The 
schoolmaster,  again — though,  as  a  rule,  very  rare — was 
not  altogether  excluded,  but  let  in  outside  the  ordinary 
and  recognised  comnumity.  He  lived  in,  but  not  of, 
the  village,  chieHy  for  the  benefit  of  the  children  of  the 
Brahmans  or  shopkeepers  who  happened  to  have  taken 
up  their  abode  there,  and  until  within  the  last  half 
century  his  functions  did  not  extend  to  the  instruction 
of  the  masses.  These  last  have  never  taken  to  acquire- 
ments which  thoy  hold  to  be  unbeeomiug,  or  at,  least 
unnecessary,  to  an  agriculturist.  It  is  advisable  in 
forming  our  opinion  of  the  situation  in  India  to  realise 
the    fact    that    the    peasantry,   the    backbone   of    the 
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country,  are  almost  uoivcrsally  illitemte.  Taking  tho 
whole  population  together,  there  are  but  six  in  every 
hundred  who  can  read  and  write,  and  the  bulk  of  these 
belong  to  the  towns  and  the  literate  classes,  who  have 
to  look  to  book  learning  for  a  livelihood,  and  do  not 
include  the  clu£ses  at  the  head  of  the  society  by  birth 
or  position,  who  despise  tiooks,  or  the  masses,  who  are 
naturally  prohibited  by  caste  from  aspiring  beyond 
what  they  were  bom  to.  Still  more  significant  is  the 
fact  that  in  tho  scraps  of  learning  which  are  distributed 
to  the  meagre  extent  above  mentioned,  the  share  of 
the  men  comes  to  about  eleven  in  the  hundred,  whilst 
the  other  sex  is  content  with  four  in  a  thousand. 

The  position  of  the  priest  or  religious  functionary  in 
a  viUage  is  highly  pecuUar.  It  is  unnecosaary  here  to 
deal  with  any  but  the  Brahman,  who  officiates  for  the 
great  majority  of  the  rustic  population.  The  Brahman, 
merely  as  such,  is  entitled  to  the  reverence  of  all  other 
caates,  and  gets  it  without  doing  any  more  to  dsBenre 
it  than  tho  French  nobleman  who.  according  to  the 
story,  "  had  taken  tho  trouble  to  be  bom."  He  is  not 
a  priest  in  the  sense  in  which  the  terra  is  used  amongst 
ua.  for  it  is  only  the  lowest  classes  of  Brahmans  who 
engage  in  any  ministerial  functions  in  connection  with 
a  temple  or  slirino.  Nor,  again,  is  he  required  to  give 
advice  or  instruction  in  matters  spiritual  where  the 
popular  creed  is  devoid  of  dogma  and  diMjtrinul  .subtle- 
ties. Then,  too,  he  is  in  no  way  responsible  for  the 
public  morals,  for  the  standard  is  fixed  and  maintained, 
not  by  the  priest,  but  by  the  caste.  He  posseoaaSr 
however,  the  monopoly  of  tho  enunciation  of  the  sacred 
Vodie  texts  which  from  immemorial  generations  have 
to  be  uttered  at  all  important  family  ceremonies,  such 
aa  births  and  marriages  It  Ls  by  no  means  neoesaary 
that  he  should  understand  the  meaning  of  these  mystic 
deliverances  in  a  tongue  which  became  obsolete  before 
the  date  conventionally  assigned  to  the  Deluge,  but  the 
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mere  words,  in  the  mouth  of  the  Brahman,  have  ac- 
quiretl,  in  the  popular  ostinmtiou,  such  an  efficacy  in  the 
scaring  away  of  evil  influeuces  from  the  newly  bom  or 
wedded,  that  no  parent  wiJl  dispense  with  their  utter- 
ance. It  is  the  hand  of  the  Braliman.  moreover,  which 
has  to  complete  the  marriage  ceremony  by  tying  the 
happy  pair  together.  This,  it  must  be  stated,  is  an 
actual  performance,  not  a  metaphorical  phrase,  since 
the  body-cloth  of  the  bride  is  knotted  to  that  of  the 
bridegroom  before  they  can  leave  the  wedding-dais  as 
man  and  wife.  In  the  same  capacity  of  spoll-wielder, 
the  Brahman  is  the  person  called  in  when  the  elements 
are  unpropitious  t^  agriculture,  and  his  mediation  has 
to  be  also  secured  in  every  case  in  which  the  malign 
inHuence  of  ancestors  or  deceased  enemies  is  likely  to 
be  exercised.  The  essential  feature,  accordingly,  in  all 
such  ceremonies  is  the  feasting  of  a  certain  number  of 
Brahmans,  the  more  numerous  the  better  the  chance 
of  success,  though  the  rank  and  reputation  of  the  re- 
cipients of  the  bounty  are  imniaterial,  so  long  as  the 
caste  is  above  reproach.  It  is  not  difficult,  then,  to  see 
how  a  class  endowed  with  these  attributes  wields  im- 
mense power  over  an  illiterate  and  custom-^dden 
people,  nor  is  Lt  unnatural  that  such  jwwer  shotild  be 
exercised  almost  invariably  towards  the  maintenance  of 
the  hereditary  principle  involved  in  the  system  of  caste, 
of  which  the  Brahman  is  the  apex.  He  reposes  upon 
his  birth,  and  would  have  all  his  fellows  do  likewise. 
The  learning,  of  which  he  originally  kept  the  key 
strictly  to  himself,  is  now  no  longer  necessary  to  him, 
unless  his  ambition  or  inclinations  take  hiiu  to  a  pro- 
fessional career ;  and  in  the  village,  when  book-learning 
or  worldly  wisdom  is  required  to  solve  a  difficult  case, 
it  is  not  to  the  Brahman,  as  such,  that  recourse  is  had, 
but  to  the  official  accountant  attached  to  each  com- 
munity, who  serves  as  the  intermediary  between  the 
village  and  the  Government,  and  is  an  ofishoot  of  the 
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sjBlem,  like  the  shopkeeper  or  washerman,  and  tailor, 
of  comparatively  tiiodem  growth.  He  may  or  may  not 
be  &  Brahman  by  caste,  according  to  the  part  of  tho 
country,  but  his  office  Is  often  held  hereditarily,  like 
thofle  of  the  more  primitive  Btaff  of  his  community. 
In  the  north  of  India,  however,  it  lias  been  found  that 
some  more  modem  ^larantee  of  efficiency  in  his  duties 
is  required-  It  is  hardily  necessary  for  me  to  point 
out  tluit  this  (istiinate  of  the*  position  of  tho  Brahman 
refers  only  to  the  village  community.  In  the  college, 
at  the  bar,  or  in  the  service  of  the  State,  he  shows  dif- 
ferent and  very  superior  qualities,  and  his  naturally 
acut-e  intellect  has  adapted  itself  well  enough  to  the 
conditions  of  Western  instruction.  But  the  residts  ara' 
confined  to  the  head,  and  it  is  not  by  int^-Hectual  con- 
siderutions  that  he  will  be  induced  to  weaken  a  {Misi- 
tion  he  has  occupied  unchallenged  for  uncounted 
centuries  among  his  fellows,  in  which  he  stands  en- 
trenched amidst  all  that  sentiment,  tradition,  and 
religion  can  contribute  to  sectu'e  his  supremacy. 

it  is  not,  however,  on  any  ^gle  class,  distinguished 
as  it  may  be.  that  our  attention  must  be  fixed,  but  on 
the  itmnense  mass  of  the  people,  and  of  them  enough 
ha-s.  I  ho|)c,  been  said,  to  give,  at  all  events,  a  general 
notion  within  tho  Umits  laid  down  at  the  opening  of 
thiJ)  paper.  In  forming  our  conception  of  the  life  of 
the  inhabitants  of  our  Dependency,  we  must  not,  in  the 
first  place,  attach  too  nmch  importance  to  the  great' 
intcllecttud  gap  between  them  and  our  own  race.  From 
a  political  standpoint,  no  doubt,  this  is  a  factor  that 
would  be  the  first  to  be  recognised,  but  wo  are  now 
dealing  with  their  conditions  as  a  whole.  One  sex,  it 
is  true,  is  entirely  ilUterato,  and  the  other  is  but  little 
bettor  This,  however,  does  not  justify  the  inference 
that,  apart  ^m  other  considerations,  a  people  steeped 
in  ignorance  of  the  "  throe  K's  "  is  necessarily  a  barba- 
rous people.    On  the  cotiirary,  India  is  the  most  signal 
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example  we  have  of  a  civilisation  which  has  delibe- 
rxately  and  spontaneously  placed  a  liinit  to  its  own 
development.  The  case  of  China  is  to  some  extent 
analogous ;  but  there  the  embargo  on  change  is  abso- 
lute, whilst  in  India  there  is  left  plenty  of  opportunity 
for  movement,  though  onl^"^  within  a  definite  range. 
The  highly  elaborate  and  complicated  social  system  of 
India  was  in  full  vigour,  much  as  it  exists  at  the  present 
day,  long  before  the  Brilons  had  emerged  from  their 
forest  savagery.  Curiously  enough,  I  may  remark  in 
passing,  that  the  picture  which  Julius  Qesar  has  left  us 
of  the  community  under  the  Druidical  system  shows  us 
that  many  of  the  germs  of  sacerdotal  bondage  were 
found  there  which,  under  the  freer  hand  loft  in  India 
to  the  Brahmanic  order,  developed  into  the  artificial 
restrictions  now  observed.  No  serious  attempt  has 
ever  been  made  to  get  rid  of  them,  and  to  this  day  the 
chains  are  hugged  with  ardour  and  devotion.  We  may 
go  so  far,  then,  as  to  allow  that  institutions  such  as 
these  must  have  corresponded  to  some  extent  with  the 
oircuinstances  in  which  they  grew  up,  or  they  would 
have  tended  towards  the  degeneration  of  the  com- 
munity, not  merely  to  its  stagnation.  I  myself  would 
a  step  further,  and  point  out  that  the  course  of 
Indian  civilisation,  though  possessing  unique  peculiari- 
ties of  its  own,  has  not  been,  in  its  general  character, 
unduly  obstructed  by  its  very  artificial  social  and  roli- 
ious  system,  until,  that  is,  within  the  last  two  or  three 
^generations.  It  is  not  sufficiently  recognised  that 
humanity  in  general  is  by  no  means  progressive.  The 
only  communities  to  which  that  term  can  be  correctly 
applied  are  those  of  Western  Europe,  including,  of 
course,  their  offshoots  in  the  Now  World  and  Aus- 
tralasia. Every  advance  in  other  countries  has  been, 
without  exception,  the  result  of  intimate  contact  with 
Europeans.  The  weaker  native  systems  fall  before  that 
contact,  and  it  is  the  best  proof  of  the  quality  of  Indian 
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civilisation  that  in  its  ossontials  it  has  stood  tho  shock 
unimpaired.  Whether  it  will  continue  to  bold  out  is  % 
matter  of  conjecture  into  which  it  is  superfluous  to 
eater  at  present.  Increased  means  and  increased 
leisure,  said  Lord  Beaconsfield,  are  the  two  great 
ctvilisers.  As  to  an  increase  in  leisure^  the  time  haa 
evidently  not  yet  arrived  when  it  could  possably  be 
utilised  by  the  masses.  So  far  as  our  experience  o£ 
material  improvement  has  gone  in  the  last  forty  years* 
which  is  all  we  have  to  judge  by.  the  result  has  been 
rather  to  strengthen  than  to  sap  the  two  factors  which 
may  be  considered  essential  to  tho  present  system. 

Now,  what  are  the  two  essentials  to  which  I  have 
just  referred  ?  From  our  present  standpoint  they  are, 
of  course,  the  caste  system  and  the  position  of  women. 
As  a  family  cannot  escape  from  its  caste,  it  can  only 
rise  in  the  estimation  of  its  neighbours  by  improving 
its  position  within  the  caste,  and  this  is  usually  man- 
aged by  stricter  conformity  to  the  regulations  in  the 
observance  of  which  expenditure  is  entailed,  or  by 
adopting  social  cii^itoiiis  jirevioiisly  current  among  the 
superior  castes  only.  Unfortimateiy  (from  our  point 
of  view),  the  distinction  between  the  up^xtr  and  the 
middle  or  lower  castes  in  India  is  nowhere  so  strongly 
exhibited  as  in  the  treatment  of  the  women,  the  restric- 
tions upon  freedom  of  action  being  far  greater  in  tho 
higher  clofisesL  The  first  mauife^station,  therefore,  of  a 
rise  in  material  prosperity  on  the  part  of  a  family  of 
middle  rank  is  that  the  womicd,  who  were  occustoiiiod 
previously  to  go  about  as  they  pleased,  are  clapped  into 
seclusion,  and  enjoy  the  accession  of  dignity  gained 
thereby.  Then  follows,  first,  the  marriage  of  the  girls 
before  they  reach  womanhood,  and  the  complement  to 
this  practice,  namely,  the  prohibition  of  the  marriage 
of  those  who  have  lost  their  husbands.  Without  enter* 
ing  into  the  effects  of  these  changes,  it  is  enough  to 
mention  that  the  two  first  are  obviously  fatal  to  the 
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instruction  of  the  girls  either  before  or  after  marriage, 
except  where  the  family  chooses  to  engage  private 
women- teachers,  and  the  tendency  to  this  form  of 
expenditure  has  hitherto  been  imperceptible  among 
the  masses.  As  to  caste,  a  family  which  has  adopted 
such  customs  necossarily  tends  tu  stand  off  from  its 
former  equals,  and  ultimately  to  form,  with  a  few 
others  suiiilarly  circumstanced,  an  inner  ring  or  sub- 
caste,  which  in  time  refuses  to  give  or  take  in  marriage 
except  among  its  members,  a  process  by  which  one 
more  is  added  to  the  social  divisions  of  the  country, 
and  which  may  be  traced  in  operation  tliroughout 
India.  One  of  the  curious  features  alxiut  this  trans- 
formation is  the  support  given  by  the  women  them- 
selves to  the  system  under  whitih  they  are  <lisposed  of 
by  their  male  relatives.  The  isolated  cases  of  revolt,  of 
which  a  good  deal  has  been  occasionally  made  in  this 
country,  arise  among  small  communities  in  the  semi- 
Europcaniscd  cities,  unknown  to  the  world  beyond  their 
walls,  and  where  known,  only  regarded  as  warnings. 
While  such  devotion  to  on  ideal  adverse  to  progress 
prevails  among  the  women,  the  prospect  of  an  advance 
in  line  of  the  whole  community  is  beyond  the  scope 
of  practical  consideration. 

Quite  apart  from  the  social  question  as  above 
described  and  the  general  dislike  of  innovation  which 
pervades  Orientals,  the  stationary  character  of  Indian 
society  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  amongst 
the  masses  no  occupation  except  agriculture  imd  the 
allied  trades  holds  any  place  in  public  estimation. 
Agricullurists  arc"  proverbially  deaf  to  reform,  and  of 
all  agriculturists  the  peasant  proprietor  is  the  most 
distrustful  of  novelty  as  such.  Nor  is  there  much 
prospect  of  any  substantial  diversion  of  the  atten- 
tion of  the  mosses  from  their  traditional  calling. 
The  emblem  of  honour  is  the  plough,  which  the 
peasant   proudly   scrawls  as   his  sign  -  manual   when- 
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ever  he  has  to  enter  into  any  written  transaction.  If 
driven  by  temporary  stress  of  circumstanoes  to  betake 
liimself  to  some  other  occupation  for  a  while,  it  is 
always  with  the  intention  of  returning  to  till  a  plot 
of  land  in  his  own  village.  The  obligations  ckf  caste 
prevent  all  but  the  lowest  from  engaging  in  the  larger 
manual  industries  of  India,  and  for  the  same  reason 
foreign  travel  is  closed  to  him.  The  emigrants  fttmi 
India  to  the  plantations  of  the  West  Indies  and 
Maurilius  are  a  mere  handful  each  year,  in  spite  of 
the  proHt  reaj>ed  by  the  few  who  make  the  venture. 
Even  if  the  mineral  resources  of  India  were  to  be 
developed  more  than  at  present,  caste  would  be  found 
a  great  obstacle  to  the  factory  system  which  would 
have  to  be  extended,  as  the  different  strata  of  society 
would  not,  except  under  dire  distress,  be  induced  to  work 
together.  On  the  other  hand,  the  caste  system  is  not 
without  its  a«ivantages,  and  no  one  who  looks  to  the 
general  welfare  of  the  community  would  think  of 
encouraging  the  dissolution  of  its  restrictions  so  long 
as  nothing  has  been  implanted  below  it  to  take  ita 
place.  It  upholds  the  conventional  standard  of  morab, 
and  is  inexorable  in  its  exaction  of  obedience.  It 
has  its  obligations  to  the  individual,  though  it  does 
not  recognise  his  right  to  inile]>eDdent  action.  Tlius  the 
caro  taken  by  each  caste  of  its  indigent  or  distressed 
members  renders  it  possible  to  do  without  a  Poor  Law, 
and  the  aid  of  the  State  is  invoked  only  in  cases  of 
widespread  calamity,  such  as  after  a  flood  or  fire,  or 
when  the  drought  has  amounted  to  an  entire  failure 
of  crops  over  a  large  area.  Whether  caste  will  ulli- 
mately  move  with  the  times  is  a  question  which  is 
beyond  our  ken  at  present,  and  we  can  only  reoognue 
that  it  combines  with  the  material  conditions  of  India 
in  preventing  nny  general  upheaval  of  industrial  and 
social  circumstances  such  as  that  which  characterised 
the  economical  development  of  our  own  country  on  the 
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close  of  the  Napoleonic  wars.  In  the  meantime,  it 
brings  prominently  before  us  a  problem  to  the  solution 
of  which  the  British  Government  of  the  Dependency 
has  for  some  years  been  devoting  its  most  serious 
attention,  not  without  substantial  success,  though  much 
remains  which  can  only  be  effected  by  the  co-operation 
of  the  people  themselves.  This  problem  is  no  other 
than  the  old  one  propounded  by  the  King  of  Brob- 
dingnag,  of  how  to  make  two  blades  of  com  grow  where 
one  grew  before.  A  long  period  of  peace  and  protec- 
tion has  stimulated  an  expansion  of  the  population, 
the  burden  of  Vhich  must  inevitably  fall  almost 
entirely  upon  the  land,  in  default  of  the  extension  of 
other  means  of  livelihood.  It  is  true  that  the  growth 
of  the  Indian  population  is  relatively  not  so  fast  as 
that  of  Germany,  or  even  of  our  own  country,  but  the 
food  supply  must  be  obtained  entirely  from  an  area 
which  cannot  be  indefinitely  expanded,  and  the  produce 
of  which  cannot  be  exchanged  for  that  of  other  coun- 
tries through  exports  of  manufactured  goods,  as  in  the 
West.  I  have  used  the  term  rdatively  in  regard  to  this 
increase  in  the  population  in  order  to  avoid  giving  an 
exaggerated  notion  of  the  movement;  but  lest  the 
enormous  mass  of  the  existing  population  should  be 
ignored,  I  must  remind  my  readers  that  even  at  the 
above-mentioned  moderate  rate  of  growth  a  population 
equal  to  that  of  the  whole  of  England  or  of  Italy  is  being 
added  every  ten  years  to  that  of  India.  This  is  a  solid 
fact  which  may  appropriately  bring  this  paper  to  a 
close,  as  it  will  afford  ample  food  for  reflection  to  those 
among  my  readers  who  may  regard  it  as  an  indication 
alike  of  the  magnitude  of  the  task  we  have  taken  upon 
ourselves  in  our  great  Dependency,  and  of  one,  and 
not  the  least  striking,  of  the  results  of  our  endeavours 
to  fulfil  it 
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By  THi  RioHT  Hon.  LORD  WKNLOCK,  G.C.ai.,  G.C.I.K 
{Oovemor  of  Madrat^  1891-1896) 

Madras  occupies,  roughly  speaking,  the  whole  of  the 
apex  of  the  triangle  which  represents  on  the  map  the 
country  of  Hindustan.  It  was  in  Madras  that  British 
energy  and  enterprise  first  established  a  footing  in 
India.  In  1639  a  grant  of  land  was  given  to  an 
individual  named  Day  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  and 
carrying  on  the  business  of  what  was  then  known  as  a 
factory,  on  the  identical  spot  occupied  by  the  present 
city  of  Madras. 

The  Presidency  has  some  1  500  miles  of  seaboard : 
but  from  Bombay,  running  along  the  whole  southern 
coast  of  India  to  Cape  Comorin,  and  from  there  north- 
wards to  Calcutta,  there  is  not  a  single  natural  harbour 
which  can  admit  vessels  at  all  times  of  the  year  to 
work  their  cargoes  in  actual  safety.  The  Government 
of  In<iia  has,  it  is  true,  spared  neither  money  nor  trouble 
in  trying  to  make  a  good  harbour  at  Madras,  and  at 
the  present  moment  the  work  is  actually  completed. 
The  two  arms,  both  about  3900  feet  in  length,  were 
finished  in  1895,  leaving  an  entrance  of  5  i  5  feet;  but 
so  far  the  harbour  hiis  not  been  called  upon  to  bear  the 
fury  of  the  cyclones  which  are  liable  to  burst  upon  it 
at  any  moment.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
original  harbour  was  completely  wrecked  by  a  cyclone 
in  1881.  But  the  present  one  has  been  constructed 
specially  to  resist    these  convulsions   of  nature:    the 
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engineers  havbg  learnt  from  experience  what  errors 
they  should  avoid,  they  are  now  fully  prepared  to 
guarantee  the  present  structure  against  the  most  furious 
onslaught  of  the  elements.  But  even  now,  whenever  the 
readings  of  the  barometer  become  threatening,  warn- 
ing is  given  to  any  vessels  that  may  be  lying  in  the 
harbour,  and  they  hare  to  go  outside  and  fight  it  out 
with  nature  in  the  open  sea.  So  far  I27i  lakhs  have 
been  spent  on  the  two  harbours — the  cost  of  the  first, 
65 J  lakhs,  having  been  written  oW,  while  the  principal 
and  interest  on  the  second  is  being  paid  off  every  year 
out  of  the  harbour  dues.  When  this  is  done,  and.  as 
I  sincerely  hope,  when  docks  shall  have  been  constructed 
within  t|ie  present  harbour,  Madras  will  bo  a  cheap 
and  a  perfectly  safe  port. 

Many  other  ports  are  dotted  along  the  coast ;  but 
the  same  disadvantage  is  attached  to  them  all.  Vessels 
have  to  lie  outside  in  open  roadsteads,  and  frequently 
during  the  prevalence  of  the  two  monsotms,  the  south- 
west and  the  north-east,  they  have  to  suspend  all 
operations.  The  liarbour  at  Yizagapatam  is.  however, 
one  which,  by  a  largo  outlay  of  money,  could  be 
made  into  a  first-class  harbour,  as  the  means  exist 
there  for  constTucting  wharves  and  docks  inland.  If 
this  port  should  at  any  time  be  connected  by  railway 
with  the  Central  Provinces,  and  the  whole  trade  of  the 
new  East  Coast  lluilway  concentrated  there,  such  an 
undertaking  might  prove  remunerative ;  while  a  very 
valuable  dockyard  for  the  Indian  navy  might  be  estab- 
lished there  in  the  very  centre  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal, 
imme<liately  opposite  to  Burma,  and  within  striking 
distance  of  the  mouths  of  the  Uooghly,  which,  as  the 
reader  will  bo  aware,  constitute  the  sea  approach  to 
Calcutta,  the  capital  city  of  the  Indian  Empire. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  survey  in  detail  all  the 
capabilities  and  positions  of  the  various  ports  along 
the   coast.      They    all   serve   more   or  less  effectually 
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the  requirements  of  the  country  in  their  immediate 
vicinity,  and  together  do  u  very  large  amount  of 
buisiness.  I  cannot  say  that  their  lighting  arrange- 
ments are  as  yet  as  perfect  as  thoy  might  be ;  but  this 
subject  has  boon  carefully  inquired  into  by  a  competent 
iifticer.  uud  liis  report  was  being  cimsidered  by  Govern- 
ment when  I  came  away. 

I  will  now  ask  the  reader  to  leave  the  sea  and  take 
to  the  land,  and  trace  the  main  lines  of  railways  with 
their  branches — the  arteries  and  veins  along  which  the 
life-bl»j<>d  of  the  trade  aud  commerce  of  the  country 
tlows.  The  Marlras  Railway  converges  at  Madras,  the 
upper  section  coming  from  the  diroctiun  of  Bombay 
and  the  north-west,  and  the  lower  from  Calicyt,  on  the 
opposite  Malabar  coast  and  the  south-wesL  Due  south 
from  MA<lra.s  runs  the  South  Indian  over  looo  miles 
of  line,  touching  at  all  the  ports  dotted  along  the  Bay 
of  Ikngal  till  it  reaches  Tuticorin.  from  which  port  the 
traihc  to  and  from  Ceylon  is  conducted.  The  ships 
trailing  here  have  to  lie  oiT  from  tivo  to  mx  miles.  (I 
might  here  mention  that  at  Masulipatam  they  have  to 
lie  off  as  far  as  seven  miles.)  Due  north  from  Madras 
the  new  portion  of  the  E.C.  Railway  is  now  being  con- 
stnicUid  U)  cfinncct  at  Bezrviula,  tm  the  Kistna  River, 
with  the  existing  portion  of  the  railway — 500  miles  in 
Iwngth  up  to  Cuttaok.  This  lino  was  laid  for  the 
special  purpose  of  brmging  grain  to  the  cede<l  districts 
from  the  great  alluvial  deltas  of  the  Gtxlaveri  and  the 
Kistna-^that  is.  from  districts  where  the  harvests  never 
fail,  to  districts  where  the  rninfall  is  very  precarious. 

A  glance  at  the  luap  will  show  this  length  of  rail* 
way  bridging  over  almost  exactly  half  the  space  between 
Calcutta  aud  Madras,  leaving  some  250  miles  at  each 
end.  It  has  now  been  decided  to  finish  off  these  end«» 
and  I  hope  it  will  not  be  long  before  these  two  great 
centres  j^e  connected  together  by  railway.  The  reader 
may,  perhaps,  havo  wondered  why  there  should  be  so 
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few  railways  in  India — why  in  this  year  of  grace  the 
whole  length  of  line  in  this  enormous  country,  with 
300  millions  of  inhabitants,  should  be  only  about  the 
same  as  it  is  in  the  .United  Kingdom.  I  take  it  the 
explanation  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  in  India  the 
Government  commenced  its  railway  work  by  guaran- 
teeing a  certain  rate  of  interest,  and  the  investing 
public,  having  once  got  used  to  that  simple  and 
pleasant  method  of  doing  business,  refused  to  take 
up  railway  schemes  unless  these  conditions  as  to  in- 
terest were  continued.  Certain  it  is  that  it  is  now 
extremely  difficult  to  get  private  capitalists  to  take  up 
new  schemes;  and  the  Government,  however  willing, 
cannot  itself  undertake  railway  work  on  a  large  scale, 
as  its  establishment  is  limited,  and  is  not  adapted 
to  any  sudden  expansion  or  contraction.  However, 
railway  extension  is  going  on,  though,  speaking  from 
a  Madras  point  of  view,  I  should  like  to  see  much 
more  done  in  this  direction  in  that  Presidency  than 
appears  probable  in  the  immediate  future.  I  suppose 
each  local  government  is  urging  its  wishes  on  the 
central  Government  in  this  matter,  and  the  Grovem- 
ment  has  to  discriminate  between  the  various  contend- 
ing parties.  It  must  also  bo  borne  in  mind  that  all 
steel  rails,  girders,  locomotives,  and  almost  all  the 
heavier  iron  and  steel  work  have  to  come  out  from 
England,  and  the  fall  in  exchange  has  seriously  crippled 
India's  purchasing  power. 

No  wonder  that  her  administrators  are  anxious  to 
see  the  rehabilitation  of  silver.  I  would  not  here  touch 
upon  the  intricate  and  thorny  question  of  bimetal- 
lism; but,  in  my  opinion,  there  is  no  doubt  that  if 
silver  could  regain  its  old  position,  India  would  be  able 
to  buy  much  more  largely  of  us  in  iron  and  steel. 

At  the  same  time  it  must  not  be  lost  sight  of  that 
since  the  great  famine  of  1877  the  Government  has 
done  much  to  extend  the  railways  through  the  districts 
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most  liable  to  famine  in  the  south  of  India,  and  I  can 
bear  personal  witness  to  their  great  utility  in  securing 
the  main  object  for  which  they  were  constnicted. 
These  railways  have  been  built  on  the  metre  gauge 
system,  and  although  their  original  cost  was  loss  than 
it  would  have  been  on  the  bmad  gauge,  I  cannot  help 
regretting  that  in  a  coimtry  like  India  two  rival  gauges 
should  have  been  permitted  to  grow  up  side  by  side. 

I  ought  DOW  to  mention  another  of  the  most  im- 
portant features  in  the  country,  the  irrigation  system, 
under  which  so  much  has  been  done  to  increase 
the  food  of  the  people.  It  should,  however,  be  borne 
in  mind  that  though  under  the  largo  systems  of  irriga- 
don  the  main  crop  is  invariably  rice,  the  great  bulk  of 
the  labouring  and  agricultural  classes  depend  for  their 
daily  food  on  what  are  known  as  dry  grains,  i.e.  various 
kinds  of  millet,  grown  on  the  unirrigated  lands  in  the 
form  of  dry  croj>s.  Of  course,  the  revenue  collected 
from  irrigat^l  lands  is  much  larger  per  acre  than  that 
received  for  dry  crops,  the  Government  supplying  the 
water  as  well  as  the  bmd  for  the  former,  whilst  in  the 
latter  case  only  the  land  is  charged  for.  The  propor- 
tion which  the  Government  takes  as  its  share  is  half 
the  net  pnxluce  calculated  in  money,  by  an  elaborate 
system  of  survey  and  settlement,  drawing  out  in  the 
first  instance  the  amount  which  should  bo  paid  on 
each  separate  holding.  The  assessment  is  fixed  on  the 
average  price  of  grains  for  the  previous  twenty  years,  and 
is  subject,  geneiully  speaking,  to  revision  at  the  end  of 
every  recurring  period  of  thirty  years,  the  average  of 
the  price  of  grain  during  the  previous  twenty  years 
beiug  taken  as  the  l>asis  for  the  succeeding  settlement, 
any  improvements  made  by  the  tenants  not  being 
taken  into  account.  Considering  that  the  number  of 
holders  of  land  under  Government  amounts  to  some 
four  jnillions,  of  which  two  millions  pay  less  than 
Rs.  lo  a  year,  while  the  average  over    the   whole    is 
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only  Rs.  4.  the  collection  of  the  revenue  (over  600 
lakhs  a  year)  is  conducted  with  remarkable  ease. 
Against  the  accusation  of  rack-renting,  often  heedlessly 
advanced.  I  would  poiul  t»ut  that  the  percentage  of 
lands  actually  brought  to  sale  owing  to  default  on  the 
part  of  the  tenants  ha.s,  during  the  last  five  years  of 
which  1  have  the  figxues,  amounted  to  0.35  of  the 
whole.  Compared  with  forty  years  ago  the  area  of 
irrigated  land  in  Madras  has  increased  33  per  cent.; 
land  irrigated  from  State  sources  has  increased  by 
nearly  50  per  cent,;  while  that  brought  under  private 
wells,  the  most  significant  of  all.  has  increased  by  no 
less  than  i  50  per  cent. 

In  Madras  we  have  three  of  the  largest  systems  of 
irrigation  in  India ;  the  deltaic  tracts  watered  by  the 
Godaveri,  the  Kistna.  and  the  Cauvery  systems.  The 
first  two  owe  their  great  development  and  improve- 
ment to  the  engmoering  skill  and  ability  of  Sir  Arthur 
Cotton,  who  is  .still  alive,  and  their  utility  is  even  now 
being  extended.  Fresh  cultivation  is  being  expanded 
eveiy  year,  while  the  lieight  of  their  two  great  retain- 
ing embankments  is  being  raisotl.  In  the  Cauvery 
Delta,  whore  about  one  million  acres  are  xmdcr  irriga- 
tion, the  whulo  question  of  further  improvement  is 
being  iuquircd  into,  tuid  no  etl'ort  is  being  spared  by 
Government  to  extend  the  capability  and  the  useful- 
ness of  these  great  works.  Just  before  I  left  India  I 
had  the  satisfaction  of  opening  another  large  work, 
which  will,  I  trust,  be  of  enormous  benefit  to  a  hitherto 
barren  and  dry  district.  You  will  be  aware  that  about 
the  conuuencement  of  June  one  of  tlie  gi-eat  periodic 
falls  of  rain  is  anxiously  looked  for  throughout  India. 
The  south-west  monsoon  sweeping  across  the  Indian 
Ocean  tirst  bursts  on  the  range  of  hills  running  up  tho 
westera  coast,known  as  the  Western  Ghauts.  It  falls  with 
great  violence  on  the  slopes  of  tho  Travancore  Hills,  and 
exhausts  itself  against  their  valleys  and  crests,  but  then 
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]»ifcKK(!K  over  the  eastern  side  in  dense  masses  of  clouds, 
willioui  Kendiug  down  any  more  moisture.  For  nearly 
a  hundred  years  the  idea  of  banking  up  the  waters  on 
the  western  nlope  of  these  hills  has  been  talked  of,  and 
dt'livcrin^  them  by  uieuns  of  a  hole  bored  right  through 
the  iiiouut-uins  d(^»wn  io  the  eastvm  pliuns,  but  it  was 
Irft  t4>  the  lutttr  en*l  of  this  ceutur)-  to  see  this  some- 
what visionary  idt-a  carried  into  execution.  Under  the 
iible  su|HTvision  of  Colonel  Pennycuick,  an  officer  of 
the  U.K..  now  IVincipal  of  Coc»pers  Hill  College,  this 
|>roj(Yt  hiis  l^een  sueeessfully  worked  out.  A  huge 
datn  ot'  mii.'^uuy  and  concrete  155  feet  high  has  been 
thrown  across  a  v:illev  in  Travancore,  damming  up  the 
waters  o{  the  Periyar  River,  and  when  the  water  has 
risen  1  \  5  t\vt  it  roaches  to  the  mouth  of  the  ttmnel 
whiel»  h;L<  Uvn  U»re\l  ri*:hi  thivugh  10  the  other  side, 
over  oni-  mile  in  length.  From  there  the  water  falls 
rtlK»ut  1000  iVvi  down  to  the  plains  below,  and  is 
earriinl  thnnii^h  unles  of  di&iributonr  channels  to  the 
M>MvhiNi  iuiil  ihirsiin^  lands.  It  is  hoped  that  eren- 
t ually  .^Muo  joo.ooo  acres  will  be  brought  under 
euUnation  by  this  pr\\ieii. 

{  would  herv  (XMUt  out  that  nowhere  else  in  the 
\\y^T]\\  titvs  therx^  exist  such  a  iaHl  oi  water  so  com- 
plete!} muler  the  iviurv^I  of  the  hand  of  man,  and  if 
ut\\  one  *h*\xs<^  to  v.ulis*-'  i:  for  the  purpose  of  generat- 
\\\ii  |H>*er  or  ele\*Ti^::y.  a  spk:;did  opportunity  offers 
(or  I  he  iu\  e>t  tv.i  x\\  of  oapi;  aI  and  development  of 
uiduNtnes  The  iv.iu::v.u:v.  oiuatity  <>i  water  that  will 
K'  A\aiUKe  tor  ;n\r.«stnal  pi;:}^^^  is  calculated  at 
(^ov""  v\ilvio  fvx-;  ^vr  >*w:vi  (hj\x;gbout  the  year,  and  the 
|sM\vv  «U;.-h  ca;«  U  vl'CAi'.xo  frv>cu  this  head  of  water 
»;*/.  Iv  aK*'.;-4  "v^vXX^  h^\rso-^'wvr.  You  could  create 
v,\H-.*  vu;  eAv;r;*".5\  :t^r  ',i£t.;irtj:  many  of  the  large 
io«v.<^  \\\  S^;:vh  !::.;*.&.  ^y.v-h>i;:^  Mdairas  itself,  and  you 
^-s-'.-.^i  )\;v\w  v.^^55xv  jV»x-r  ;o  ::x*tv  all  the  traffic  for 
vx%T  :av  v.-.^vn  ,n;  iiic  S.v,;;>.  li>dia  Railway:  and  you 
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could  also  work  aluminium  or  any  other  product 
requiring  tbo  presence  of  electricity.  All  the  details 
connected  with  these  suggestions  were  carefully  gone 
ito,  and  elaborated  by  a  special  comiuittec  of  experts 
appointed  for  the  purpose,  and  can  be  obtained  from 
the  India  Office. 

In  addition  to  the  work  I  have  mentioned,  irriga- 
tion is  carried  on  by  means  of  other  projects,  and  by 
an  enormous  number  of  tanks  which  ure  dependent 
entirely  on  the  rainfall ;  and  considering  the  precarious 
character  of  tlio  iiionsoons,  it  is  easy  to  understand 
the  anxiety  with  which  the  people  and  the  Government 
watch  for  their  advent. 

And  now  for  a  few  words  as  to  the  people  living 
in  these  regions.  They  number  about  36,000,000, 
of  whom  over  2,000,000  are  Mohamedans,  speaking 
Hindustani;  some  15,000,000  in  the  south  speak  the 
Tamil  language,  another  1 5,000,000  speak  Telegu, 
while  the  remainder  consist  of  those  who  spcivk  Malya- 
lum  on  the  west  coast,  Canarese  in  the  regions  bor- 
dering on  Mysore,  and  llriya  in  the  far  north.  The 
officials  and  the  professional  classes  almost  all  speak 
English,  and  I  suppose  there  are  altogether  very  many 
more  natives  of  the  country  who  speak  and  write 
English  accurately  in  Ma<lras  than  in  any  other  part 
of  India.  Their  best  lawyers  plead  their  cases  in  couj't, 
before  an  English  judge,  with  great  ability,  as  also 
before  native  judges,  and  the  native  bench  and  bar 
have  produced  men  of  very  superior  attainments.  The 
great  matss  of  the  people  are  engaged  in  agriculturttl 
[pursuits,  and  the  prosperity  of  the  country  depends 
mainly  on  the  rainfall. 

There  are  very  few  manufactories  in  Madras,  and 
these  are  connected  with  the  cotton  industries,  which, 
again,  are  much  affected  by  the  rainfall.  A  large 
business  is  carried  on  in  hides,  and  the  tobacco  in- 
dustry is  rapidly  growing  up   in  the  south.      Sugar, 
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iodigo.  tiax.  rice,  cotton,  are  largely  grown  in  addition 
to  tlie  staple  fooil  grains ;  while  in  the  hill  tracts,  and 
in  the  adjoining  districts  of  Travancore  and  Mysore,  tea 
and  octree  p]antation.s  are  rapidly  extending  —  more 
especially  tea,  as  in  many  cases  the  leaf  disease  has 
wrought  great  havoc  among  the  coffee  estates.  Cin- 
chona cultivation,  which  was  at  one  time  a  most- 
remunerative  business,  is  languishing.  Owing  to  the 
great  competition  of  Java  and  other  places,  it  can  now 
hardly  he  carried  on  at  a  profit  The  management  of 
these  estates  is  very  much  in  the  hands  of  Europeans, 
who  have  laid  out  large  sums  of  money  in  bringing 
wild  tracts  of  jungle  into  cultivation,  and  there  is  every 
reason  to  behove  that  their  business  will  expand.  As 
in  other  places,  difficulties  have  arisen  with  regard  to 
the  labour  question,  but  it  is  to  be  hope<l  that  some 
arrangements  may  bo  arrived  at  which  will  be  satis- 
factory to  all  parties,  as  not  only  is  the  extension  of 
what  is,  comparatively  sp&aking,  a  new  industry  most 
desirable,  but  its  introduction  has  opened  up  new  and{ 
most  valuable  outlets  for  the  surplus  labour  of  the 
country,  at  what  is  to  those  employed  high  rates  of 
wages. 

I  would  here  bring  before  the  reader  the  position  of 
forest  preservation  in  Madras.  The  general  feeling  of  the 
Government  of  India  is  that  the  profit  to  Government 
&om  reservation  should  be  subordinated  to  the  benefit 
of  the  people ;  that  the  chief  object  of  reservation 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  country  should  be 
the  preservation  o(  pasture,  small  timber,  fuel,  and 
loaves  for  mauiu'o  or  litter ;  or,  in  other  words,  the 
preservation  of  fuel  and  fodder  reserves  to  be  worked 
to  meet  the  wants  of  the  villagers,  and  not  to  be  con- 
verted into  close  preserves  for  the  growth  of  large 
timber.  These  principles  are  adhered  to  as  closely 
possible  in  Madras,  and  Dr.  Voelker,  in  his  remarks  on 
this  subject  in  his  book  on  the  improvement  of  Indian 
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agriculture,  states  that  in  Madras  "  more  has  been  done 
than  anywhere  else  to  assist  agriculture  by  lueans  of 
forests."  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  admitted  that 
this  work  is  attended  with  considerable  difliculties. 
The  control  of  enormous  areas  of  forest  reserves,  scat- 
tered all  over  the  faco  of  tho  coimtry,  has  to  be 
carried  out  largely  by  a  numerous  stafl'  of  low-paid 
officials,  who  are  daily  brought  into  contact  with  the 
people  whose  ancient  privileges  have  to  some  extent 
been  interfered  with ;  but  I  believe  the  less  short- 
sighted among  the  latter  are  beginning  to  recognise 
that  the  action  of  tho  Government  must  in  the  long- 
run  bo  beneficial  to  thoni,  und  that  proper  control  and 
mazuigement  of  these  great  reserves  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  the  future  supply  of  the  wiints  of  tho  people 
themselves.  Without  some  such  intelligent  and  care- 
fully thought  out  system,  1  think  it  must  be  obvious 
that  it  would  be  only  a  question  of  time  before  the 
whole  forest  areas  of  India  would  bo  destroyed  by  the 
reckless  and  careless  treatment  to  which  they  would  be 
exposed.  The  controlling  statt'  is  composed  of  officers 
trained  at  Cooper's  Hill,  and  in  the  Forest  Schools  of 
France  and  Germany,  and  under  their  skilful  manage- 
ment a  good  work  Ls  being  carried  on,  which  will 
eventually  result  in  adding  enormously  to  tho  resources 
of  the  Government  and  tho  benefit  of  tho  people.  In 
Madras  the  gross  profits  are  now  about  20  lakhs  a  year 
— net  profit  about  Wvo.  A  largo  amount  of  rovonuo  to 
the  Government  is  derived  from  the  duty  on  salt.  In 
Madras  this  amounts  to  about  i  So  lakbs  a  year,  while 
the  excise  produces  about  136,  tho  greater  portion  of 
which  is  paid  over  to  the  Imperial  Govemnient  I 
should  perhaps  njcntion  that  tho  local  government 
gives  up  three-fourths  of  its  land  revenue  to  tho 
central  Government,  and  of  the  taxes  and  general 
revenue  which  it  collects  keeps  only  about  30  per 
cent,  for  its  i>wu  requirements.     The  Imperial  Govern- 
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meat  entore  into  a  contract  for  a  term  of  years  with 
the  local  governments  as  to  the  proportion  it  is  to 
receive  from  each  of  the  various  items  of  revenue. 

And  now  as  to  the  udmiuLstration.  The  Govern- 
ment respoHKible  for  the  issuing  of  final  orders  as 
regards  the  Presidency,  consists  of  the  Grovemor  and 
two  niciiibers  of  CVmncil.  These  la.st>  apjxiinl^Nl  by  tho 
Crown,  are  selected  from  among  the  senior  and  most 
experienced  of  the  covenanted  civil  servants,  assisted 
by  secretiiries  in  the  respective  departments. 

There  is  a  Chief  Secretary,  a  Secretary  in  the 
Revenue  De|)artTnent,  in  the  Public  Works,  in  the 
Irrigation,  and  in  the  Railway  Departments.  In  1891, 
when  I  fmst  wont  out.  the  Coinmanfler-in-chief  of  the 
Madras  Army  was  also  a  member  of  the  Council ;  but 
since  the  change  in  the  military  system,  which  places 
all  the  separate  armies  under  the  Commander-in-chief 
of  India,  the  local  commimdors-in-chicf  are  no  longer 
members  of  Council,  and  the  Military  Secretary  to 
Government  has  been  <lisi>ensefl  with.  From  October 
to  April  the  seat  of  the  Government  is  in  Madras ;  but 
as  the  hot  weather  draws  on,  the  Govenuncnt  moves 
up  to  Ootacamund— situated  at  a  height  of  7000  feet 
on  the  Nilgiri  Hills — and  for  the  other  six  mtmths  of 
the  year  carries  on  its  business  from  there.  In  matters 
of  legislation  the  Governor  is  assisted  by  a  Council,  all, 
except  certain  ex-officio  members,  nominated  by  himself, 
although  certain  specified  constituencies  have,  under 
the  Enlarged  Coimcils  Act  of  1 892.  the  right  of  recom- 
mending certain  non-official  members  to  a  seat  on  the 
Council.  I  may  say  that  in  Madras  the  new  Council 
was  working  most  satisfactorily  when  1  came  away. 

Under  the  local  government  is  a  boily  comf»o90<I  of 
four  senior  officers,  calle<l  the  Board  of  Revenue,  who 
are  appointed  specially  to  look  after  the  details  of  work 
ill  the  Ijind  Revenue  Survey  and  Sottlcinent  Fo 
Salt  and  Excise  Departments,  and  below  them. 
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come  the  main  body  of  civil  servanta  Madnis  is 
divided  inU)  twenty-one  districts,  whose  equipment  in 
almost  every  instance  is  carried  out  in  the  following 
way:  The  head  of  the  district  is  the  Collector.  He  is 
resjionsible  for  the  proper  working  of  all  the  atlminis- 
trative  and  judicial  functions  of  the  Government  in 
his  district.  He  has  carefully  to  watch  and  control 
every  servant  of  the  Government,  examine  all  returns 
and  ro]K>rts  of  tnagisterial  and  judicial  trials,  and  super- 
vise the  work  done  by  the  district  medical  and  sanitary 
officers,  the  police,  the  forest  officers,  the  jail  depart- 
ment, and  the  collection  of  rovcuuc  ol*  tdl  descriptions, 
hind,  salt,  excise,  forest  customs,  and  income-tax,  &c. ; 
and  when  I  tell  you  that  some  of  the  Madras  districts 
are  quite  6000  square  miles  in  extent,  and  contain 
over  2,000,000  inhabitants,  you  will  understan<l  thai 
the  Collector's  otttce  is  no  sinecure.  The  next  official 
is  the  District  Jud)Tc,  of  the  same  standing  in  the 
service  as  the  C^lletitor ;  ie.,  he  receives  the  same  pay, 
and  the  same  man  may  be  a  judge  one  day  and  a 
collector  the  next.  He  has  to  transact  the  moro  im- 
portant judicial  functions  of  the  district,  and  his  tle- 
cisions  can  be  carried  up  on  appeal  to  the  High  Court 
of  Matlras.  The  next  in  order  comes  the  Sub-Collector, 
and  below  him  the  Assistant  Collcclor,  the  lowest  in 
rank  among  the  covenanted  civilians.  Then  there  is 
the  District  Medical  and  Sanitary  Officer,  whose  business 
it  is  to  attend  Government  servants,  to  8upc'r\'ise  hos- 
pitals and  dispensaries,  and  to  advise  on  ji!i  mattors 
relating  to  the  lioalth  of  the  pooplo.  There  is  the 
Forest  officer,  the  officer  in  the  Public  Works  Depart- 
ment and  in  tlie  Salt  and  Excise  Deparhiieni,  p^issibly 
a  chaplain  if  there  should  be  any  troops  (juiutend  at 
the  headquarters  of  the  *listri(vl,  and  tJierc  is  the  officer 
in  charge  of  the  jail.  Below  these,  again,  there  is  a 
numernns  aiTay  ftf  initior  officials — almost  entirely 
natives. 
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This  gives  a  pretty  good  idea  of  the  family  party 
to  bo  found  in  an  ordinary  district,  and  I  may  say 
from  personal  obsen-ation,  that,  making  due  allowanco 
for  human  imperfection,  these  officers  as  a  rule  fulfil 
their  duties  admirably.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that, 
in  many  instances,  in  the  heavier  districts,  certiunly 
more  work  is  thrown  upon  them  than  they  can  really 
got  through  witli  complete  satisfaotton.  Population  is 
increasing  1 5  per  cent,  every  decaile ;  education  is 
advancing,  and  good  though  it  may  be,  it  gives  more 
people  the  power  of  writing  and  making  themselves 
heard ;  wealth,  and  with  it  the  litigious  spirit,  is  ad- 
vancing ;  communications  are  being  improved  and  are 
daily  extending ;  and  gradually  more  life  and  animation 
is  circulating  throughout  the  people — all  of  which  tends 
to  throw  more  work  on  public  servants,  who  have  daily 
to  wade  through  larger  and  larger  masses  of  correspond- 
ence brought  by  each  morning's  post,  till  the  wearied 
and  harassed  official  hardly  knows  how  to  keep  abreast 
of  his  work.  I  do  not  say  tliat  this  applies  to  all  with- 
out exception — of  course  some  posts  are  lighter  than 
others — but  I  do  not  think  I  exaggerate  when  I  say 
that  the  majority  of  Government  servants  in  India  are 
overworked.  If  you  provide  more  of  them  you  add  at 
once  to  the  exjwnses,  which  it  is  to  every  one's  interest 
to  keep  down.  True,  something  may  bo  done  by 
increasing  the  niunber  of  native  officials  in  the  higher 
ranks,  but  India  generally  is  not  ri|)o  for  a  largo  exten- 
sion in  this  direction.  The  experiment,  though,  is  now 
nn  its  trial,  an<l  if  found  to  answer,  can  be  easily  ex- 
tended. I  have  been  infonned,  however,  that  in  the 
strain  on  officials  in  the  distressed  parts  of  India  there 
have  been  occasions  when  some  Indians  in  res|)onsible 
posts  have  shown  lamentable  weakness.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  whatever  is  done  in  this  direction  must  bo 
done  with  every  safeguard  to  insure  that  none  but  the 
best  men  arc  put  forward.    Again,  tlioro  is  the  hope  that 
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local  bodies  may  develop  that  true  spirit  of  self-govern- 
ment by  which  much  of  the  ordinary  daily  work  of 
public  business  may  be  properly  carried  out;  but  so 
far,  I  am  afraid,  I  oannot  speak  with  imqualifled  pr^e 
of  the  manner  in  which  this  work  is  now  being  con- 
ducted. In  Madras  we  have  fifty-six  municipalities  in 
the  larger  centres  of  population,  and  district  boards, 
something  like  our  county  councils^  in  eacli  district; 
but  the  uumicipal  work  has  to  be  most  carefully 
watched  and  supervised  by  Government,  which  pos- 
sesses ample  |X)wer  for  ih'ii^  purpose.  I  was  asked  not 
long  ago  by  a  non-ofticial  member  of  the  Legislative 
Council  whether  Government  could  not  issue  orders 
for  the  Collectors  of  dLstriets  to  take  more  personal 
interest  in  the  work  of  the  mimicipalitles,  and  Grovem- 
ment  had  to  reply  that  such  interference  would  be 
contrary  to  the  wliole  spirit  of  local  self-government. 
This  question  showed  the  diffidence  which  some,  even 
of  the  most  intolligent  and  enlightened  men  in  the 
country,  entertain  of  the  capacity  of  immicipaUties  to 
manage  their  own  affairs.  However,  the  movement  is 
started  and  is  progressing.  It  has  only  been  in  opera- 
tion a  few  years,  and  it  is  hardly  fwr  to  expect  too 
much  from  it  in  what  may  be  considered  its  infancy, 
at  all  events  as  regards  the  work  it  is  called  upon  to 
do  now. 

The  district  or  rural  boards  are  all  presided  over 
by  the  Collectors  of  the  district.  One  of  the  most 
important  and  useful  works  which  the  municipalities 
are  now  taking  up  is  the  provision  of  water-works  and 
drainage  schemes.  These  schemes  are  first  investigated 
by  the  sanitary  engineer  U>  Government,  and  when 
approved  are  put  in  hand  by  the  Public  Works  De- 
partment. Owing  to  the  insntficioncy  of  local  resources, 
it  has  been  foimd  necessary  to  supplement  thorn  by 
rgrants  from  the  Government  treasury.  In  most  cases 
half  the  total  amount  has  been  given  as  a  free  grant 
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from  OoyeniineDi ;  while  the  other  half  is  lent  on  otmf 
terms,  and  is  repaid  by  yearly  iostalinents  of  principal 
and  interest.  It  is  proposed  to  set  aside  a  certain  sum 
every  year  until  every  Urge  centre  of  population  has 
been  provide<l  with  pure  vater  and  an  efficient  system 
of  drainage.  Madras  city  itself,  containing  nearly  half 
a  million  of  inhabitants,  presents  unusual  diificultics  oa 
Account  of  its  low-lying  situation.  It  has  a  fairly  good 
supply  of  water,  but  its  present  system  of  drainage  is 
v^ry  faulty.  When  I  came  away  last  March,  a  com- 
prohensiro  scheme  of  improvement  in  both  these  par- 
ticulars had  been  workerl  out.  and  I  hopo  before  very 
long  on  enormous  advance  will  have  l>een  efteoted 
there,  which  cannot  but  prove  of  great  benefit  to  the 
people. 

I  shudder  to  think  what  fearful  devastation  the 
advent  of  the  plague  woidd  work  in  a  Luge  city  like 
Uadras  in  its  unimproved  condition.  Sanitation  in  an 
Eaatem  country  is  up-hill  work  ;  it  has  often  ahmxit  to 
be  forced  on  the  unwilling  inhabitants — as  witness  the 
difficulty  of  closing  the  Moharaedan  burial-grounds, 
situated  in  the  midst  of  a  teeming  population.  The 
work,  however,  is  steadily  going  forward,  and  I  doubt 
not  that  the  appearance  of  this  awful  pliigue  will  serve 
as  a  useful  object-lesson,  and  convince  the  mo&t  care- 
less that  the  inscrutable  ways  of  the  sanitation  depart- 
ment do  really  serve  a  wise  purpose.  One  very  good 
step  wliioh  has  lately  been  taken  in  this  direction  may 
bo  pciint^cd  out.  Nearly  two  years  ago,  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  Dr.  Kiri^^,  the  Government  Sanitary  Com- 
missioner, a  sanitary  inspector  class  was  foniiod  in 
connection  with  the  Medical  College  at  Madras,  to  bo 
atten(lo<l  by  persons  sent  up  by  local  boards  and  uiuni- 
cipalities.  No  fees  are  charged  for  them,  though  they 
are  for  private  students.  The  course  extends  over 
three  months,  and  the  students  are  required  t^o  appear 
for  the  intermediate  technical  examination  in  hygieu& 
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From  the  very  first  the  class  has  proved  an  inunense 
success,  and  cannot  fail  to  be  of  widespread  advantage. 
I  do  not  propose  to  weary  the  reader  with  statistics 
of  the  progress  of  education  in  Madras ;  the  subject  is 
one  which  receives  the  constant  attention  of  the  Govcm- 
tnent,  which  spends  all  it  can  spare  on  this  iinjjortant 
object.  As  in  this  country,  so  there,  there  is  a  loud 
demand  for  more  assistance  from  the  State,  though  there 
the  cry  is  for  grants  in  aid  more  of  higher  education 
than  of  primary,  which  has  resulted  in  somewhat 
disproportionate  help  having  been  given  to  those  who 
might  reasonably  be  expected  to  contribute  more  to 
their  own  education.  Government  will  have  to  con- 
sider carefully  how  to  keep  the  balance  even.  As 
regards  technical  education,  I  would  point  out  that 
even  in  that  backward  wiuntry  the  subject  has  re- 
ceived considerable  attention.  In  1S93  a  scheme 
was  sanctioned,  umler  which  nine  grades  of  technical 
examinations,  elementary,  intermediate,  and  advanced, 
have  been  provided.  Examinations  are  pro\idod  in  as 
many  as  eighty-five  technical  subjects.  The  ciunlidates 
are  prepared  for  about  one-half  of  the  subjects,  and  so 
far  the  results  are  natisfactory.  Opportunity  was  taken 
to  revise  thoroughly  the  industrial  standards  provided 
in  the  Grant-in-aid  CVmIo,  so  that  thoy  might  lead  up 
to  the  amended  technical  examination  scheme.  The 
policy  of  Government  has  been  to  withdraw  gi-adually 
from  almost  all  State  educatiimal  institutions,  while  it 
has  done  all  it  can  to  encourage  the  educational  move- 
ment through  other  agencies.  In  connection  with  this 
I  might  here  state  that  excellent  educational  work  has 
been  done  by  the  various  missionary  bodies.  I  iiuike 
no  coumient  on  their  proselytising  work,  on  the  success 
or  otherwise  of  tlieir  efforts  to  convert  the  natives  to 
Christianity — with  that  the  Government  has  absolutely 
no  concern,  and  wisely  IioMh  altH)f  fr»»m  it — but  in  tlicir 
secular  work  their  educational  and  civilising  iufiuences 
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have  been  of  great  service  to  Government,  and  their 
Rchools  receive  large  grants-in-aid  from  the  State.  It 
must  not  be  tmderst<^>od  that  the  State  has  actually 
retired  from  carrying  on  the  work  of  education  in 
Govemxnent  institutions;  on  the  contrary,  there  are 
Btill  three  largo  Government  Collegw?.  It  hits  also 
Schools  for  the  Training  of  Teachers,  an  Engineering 
College,  a  School  of  Art.  a  Medical  College,  a  Law 
College,  and  a  Veterinary  School. 

It  seems  unnecessary  to  our  purpose  to  enumerate 
all  the  hospitals  and  dispensaries,  or  to  give  sUtistics 
of  patients  or  statistics  of  vaccination ;  but  in  all  these 
matters  cunstaut  and  regular  advance  is  made  every 
year.  I  might  specially  allude  with  satisfaction  to  the 
great  progresK  which  has  boon  made  in  the  way  of 
giving  medical  relief  and  comforts,  administered  by 
women  properly  trained  and  taught,  to  the  suffering 
women  in  Madras.  Lady  Dufferin,  whose  name  will 
over  be  held  in  loving  and  grateful  memory  by  millions 
of  the  sick  and  distressed  women  of  India,  left  behind 
her,  in  that  country,  work  for  those  who  came  after 
her,  which  I  am  gla4l  to  think  has  been  fuitlifully 
and  loyally  carried  on ;  and  it  is  a  matter  of  special 
gratification  to  Lady  Weulock  and  myself  to  think 
that  when  we  left  Madras  this  work  had  not  languished 
in  our  hands.  I  could  not,  even  if  I  had  space,  nar- 
rate the  horrible  treatment  and  tortures  to  which  so 
many  poor  wonien  of  that  country  have  been  sub- 
ject^ through  the  ignorance  and  carelessness  of  their 
attendants.  But  a  gradual  improvement  is  everjivhere 
making  itself  felt,  and  every  year  that  passes  will.  I 
truly  believe,  show  a  marked  advance  in  this  respect. 

Just  at  this  moment,  when  our  attention  has  been 
so  recently  and  anxiously  drawn  to  the  struggle  in  which 
the  Crovemmeut  of  India  is  engageil  against  the  terrible 
visitation  of  famine  in  large  tracts  of  that  country,  I 
might    perhaps  venture    to    touch    on    this   (question. 
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although  T  am  thankful  to  say  that  at  present  Madras 
is  almost  entirely  outside  the  affected  area.  The  Pro- 
sideucy  of  Madras  was  saved,  in  the  November  preced- 
ing the  famine,  by  aa  abnoriiiMl  rainfall  of  fifty  inches 
— which  unfortunately,  however,  missed  the  northern 
parts  of  the  province—  this  one  month's  rainfall  actually 
exceeding  the  average  rainfall  of  the  whole  year  for 
Matlras.  This  dread  spectre  of  famine  is,  I  may  say, 
never  absent  from  the  thoughts  and  fears  of  all  Indian 
officials.  Tiic  prosperity  or  otherwise  of  almost  all 
the  inhabitants  of  this  great  country  depends  entirely 
on  the  rainfall,  and  although  several  years  in  succession 
may  pass  without  any  serious  deficit,  the  past  history 
of  India  exhibits  a  long  series  of  failures  of  more  or 
less  severe  intensity  ;  so  that  I  take  it  we  may  look 
upon  it  as  accepted  fact  that  Ave  shall  always  have  to 
face  a  certain  number  of  lean  years  at  rocurriug  periods. 
I  need  hardly  say  that  Government  has  no  power  over 
the  oloments ;  it  can  but  do  its  best  to  minitniso  the 
evils  of  drought.  The  chief  weapons  for  this  purpose 
are  unrloubtedly  the  extension  of  irrigation  and  of 
railways.  The  larger  the  area  you  can  bring  imder 
wet  cultivation,  of  course  the  smaller  is  that  under 
dry ;  but  you  will  always  have  an  enormouK  prepon- 
derance of  the  latter  over  the  former.  It  must  not  be 
supposed  that  you  can  ever  render  the  whole  country 
secure  against  famine  by  irrigation  alone;  even  if  you 
had  the  water,  the  laws  of  gravitation  are  against  you. 
Still,  much  has  been  done,  and  will  still  be  done,  in 
this  direction.  I  sincerely  trust  that  (iovornment  will 
never  cease  offering  facilities  for  the  construction  of 
wells  wherever  feasible,  for  every  well  constructed  is  a 
barrier  against  future  fammes.  As  I  have  already 
pointed  out.  nulways  are  an  enormous  boon  to  famine- 
stricken  districts.  They  bring  in  ^rain  to  the  doors  of 
the  starving  people,  and  steady  the  price.  I  found  in 
1891—92 — a  period  of  great  scarcity  in  Madras^how 
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invaluable  the  railways  wore  in  this  respect.  On  that 
occ&don  it  frequently  happened  that  the  grain  mer- 
chants would  fiinn  a  ring  to  put  up  the  price  of  gram 
in  a  particular  locality  ;  but  then  an  outsider  would 
onler  up  a  truck  load  on  his  own  account,  and  down 
fell  the  pritie  at  once  to  the  level  of  the  rest  of  the 
country.  My  experience  then  was  that  there  was 
plenty  of  grain  in  the  land  ;  and  I  ani  glad  to  see  that 
up  to  now  the  Government  of  India  is  satisfied  that 
the  ordinary  trade  of  the  country  can  supply  the 
requireuientA  of  the  people  without  any  interference 
on  the  part  of  the  State.  1  always  look  upon  such 
interference  as  more  likely  to  do  harm  than  good,  and 
consider  it  should  not  be  resorted  to,  save  in  the  last 
extremity.  The  chief  duty  of  Government  now  is  to 
see  that  those  in  want  are  put  in  the  way  of  earning 
sufficient  wages  to  pay  for  their  daily  bread,  leaving 
it  to  private  individuals  to  supply  the  demand,  while 
removing  all  obstacles  wliich  might  retard  their  efforts. 
The  system  under  which  this  is  being  done  has 
been  most  carefully  worked  out,  and  I  am  convinced^ 
by  ray  own  experience,  is  being  admirably  executed. 
The  methods  and  plans  of  dealing  with  i  ooo  labourers 
can  be  expanded  to  deal  with  10,000  or  100,000, 
always  suppwing  you  have  sufficient  sujx^rvising  officers 
to  cover  the  whole  of  the  ground.  Of  course  this 
involves  the  expenditure  of  a  vast  sum  of  money,  but 
the  Government  can  and  will  tind  all  that  is  required 
for  what  I  may  call  their  first  line  of  defence.  After 
that  there  is  ample  scope  for  private  charity. 
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{Late  Oovtrnor  of  MonU^jf) 


I  ESTEEM  it  a  great  compliment  to  havo  been  asked  to 
contribute  a  paper  on  Bombay,  but  I  beg  my  readers  vnU. 
realise  that  1  undertake  it  with  a  clour  consciousness  of 
my  incapacity  to  deal  a<lequately  with  the  subject.  I 
daresay  they  may  think  that,  because  I  have  been  Gover- 
nor of  Bomba3^  aiifi  Hved  there  for  nearly  tive  years, 
I  must  know  all  about  it;  whereas  my  feeling  is.  that 
an  experience  of  that  kind  and  length,  whilst  i(,  hns 
taught  mo  much,  has  also  shown  me  how  superficial 
my  knowledge  is,  compared  with  that  of  many  men 
now  in  England  who  have  spent  the  best  part  of  their 
lives  amongst  tho  natives  of  that  Presitlency,  and  were 
every  day  in  close  contact  with  them.  The  reader 
will  please  understand,  therefore,  that  my  remarks  are 
oflfered  with  the  utmost  humility.  It  would  be,  of 
course,  imjwssible,  within  tho  space  at  my  disposal,  to 
give  a  thorough  conception  of  the  Bombay  Presidency; 
all  I  can  do  is  to  try  to  instil  some  interest  into  a 
summary,  a  condensed  rccolleclion,  of  the  many  matters 
which  occupied  my  attention  for  five  very  busy  years. 

To  start  with,  every  one  knows  tlie  outline  of  the 
Presidency,  it  is  only  a  strip  along  part  of  the  western 
coast  of  India:  but  wo  who  know  Bombay  think  it 
a  highly  important  strip  in  very  many  ways,  and  ore 
not  disposed  to  concede  to  any  other  province  or 
Presidency  a  greater  importance.  The  motto  of  tho 
city  of  Bombay  is  Urbs  prima  in  Indis,  and,  in  my 
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opinion,  you  might  include  nearly  the  whole  world, 
and  taking  into  consideration  everything  that  lends 
interebt — its  pofiition.  pictoresqueness,  trade,  popula- 
tion, wealth,  public  buildings,  municipal  government, 
roads,  and  the  activity,  education,  and  natural  intelli- 
gence of  its  inhabitants — -and  still  Bombay  would  bo 
first.  There  is  a  Hindustani  word  in  constant  use  in 
India,  "  pucka,*'  which  I  might  translate  "  quite  first- 
class,"  and  both  Presidency  and  city  are  "  pucka." 

Now,  if  the  reader  will  look  at  the  map,  he  will 
follow  the  four  administrative  divisions  of  Bombay. 
The  most  northern  is  Sind.  next  it  is  Guzcrat,  then 
the  Deccan.  and  the  most  southern  Canara; — whilst 
here  along  the  coast  south  of  Bombay  is  the  Kon- 
kan.  partly  in  the  central  or  Deccan  division,  and 
partly  iu  the  southern,  and  these  divisions  lend  them- 
selves by  differences  of  language  to  administrative 
division.  People  in  England  often  talk  loosely  of  "  the 
vernacular."  as  if  there  were  one  for  all  India,  whereaa 
there  are  four  main  linguistic  divisions  in  Bombay 
alone,  which  correspond  to  the  administrative  divisions. 
Besides  which,  there  are  variatiims.  such  as  Konkaneso, 
and  a  patois  which  is  talked,  I  believe,  by  the  native 
Christians  in  the  fishing  and  farming  villages  round 
Bombay  city,  full  of  Portuguese  phrases  and  words, 
relics  of  old  Portuguese  influence,  and  which  is,  1  have 
been  told,  unintelligible  beyond  themselves  to  any  one 
but  a  skilleti  interpreter  specially  engaged  by  the  High 
Court.  But  one  must  not  run  away  with  the  idea  that 
all  the  land  included  in  that  area  on  the  map  is  British 
territory ;  a  g»KHl  deal  of  it  is  Native  State  terri- 
tory. Just  below  Sind  is  the  territory  of  the  Rao  of 
Ciitch,  whose  sea-coast  subjects  arc  bold  sailors,  voyag- 
ing across  the  Indian  Ocean  to  trade  with  Zanzibar, 
and  who  enjoy  the  curious  privilege,  that  when  on 
land  they  are  the  Rao's  subjects,  and  when  at  sea  are 
British  subjects ;  and  just  south  of  Cutch  is  Kathiawar 
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— a  oollcction  of  Native  States,  each  administered  to  a 
greater  or  lessor  degree  by  its  ruler,  according  to  his 
efficiency.  Soiiiotinios  you  will  tiud  a  British  officer 
administering  a  State  where  the  chief  is  a  minor,  or 
■where  he  has  proved  his  ineotnpeteucy. 

Then,  dotted  all  over  Bombay  like  plums  in  a  cake, 
you  will  tind  bits  of  the  great  State  of  Baroda,  whose 
chief  is  the  Gaekwar,  representing  one  of  the  great 
Mahratta  offshoots  from  the  Peishwa  of  Poona.  Other 
offshoots  are  the  Maharaja  Scindia  of  Gwalior  and 
the  Maharaja  Holkar  of  Indore,  all  of  whom  corre- 
spend  directly  with  the  Government  of  India ;  whilst 
farther  south,  again,  is  the  territory  of  the  Rajah  of 
Kolhapore,  who  is  perhaps  regarded  by  the  Mahrattas 
as  the  tirst  of  the  great  Mahratta  cliiefs.  There  are 
many  other  Native  States,  too  numerous  to  lueuLion 
separately,  for  they  number  about  350,  some  Moha- 
medan,  some  Hindu  Rajput,  some  Mahratta;  whilst 
here,  just  below  Bombay  city,  is  the  little  State  of 
Jinjiaa,  whose  ruler,  the  Nawab,  is  of  Abyssinian  origin, 
and  whose  ancestors,  by  their  exploits  on  the  sea, 
forced  their  services  on  the  Mahratta  rulers.  The 
Habshi,  as  ho  is  called,  is  the  very  reverse  oi  a  pirate 
now,  and  can  claim  that  the  condition  of  female  educa- 
tion in  hLs  State  is  quite  equal  to  that  of  the  British 
territory  which  encloses  him. 

And  now  it  seems  host  U>  begin  at  the  north,  and 
thus  traverse  briefly  each  of  the  territorial  divisions. 

The  groat  Oriental  traveller  and  writer,  Sir  Richard 
Burton,  described  Sind  as  Little  Egypt,  and  the  natural 
feature  that  justifies  the  title  is  the  great  river  Indus. 
It  flows  away  from  the  Himalayas  through  the  Pun- 
jaub  till  it  comes  under  the  juri.sdietion  of  Bombay 
some  little  way  above  Sukkur,  where  it  is  crossed  by 
the  great  cantilever  bridge  called  after  the  Marquis  of 
Lansdowne ;  and  I  think  a  little  information  about  the 
great  river  may  be  helpful. 
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History  Above  axd  Below.    Alexander  the  Great. 
MiRS.     Mir  Ali  Mcrad.     Mianl 

Now  our  common  experience  of  rivers  teftches 
us  that  they  run  in  valleys,  but  the  Indus  does  the 
direct  opposite :  it  runs  along  the  top  of  a  bjmk.  which 
slopt:«  away  very  gradually  on  both  sides :  and,  what's 
more,  it  piles  up  iu  own  bank  Experience  teAohee 
us  that  a  river  is  fed  by  streams,  that  is,  that  the 
streams  flow  into  a  river ;  but  in  Sind  streams  flow 
out  of  the  Indiui  on  both  sides.  The  oonsequence  of 
this  is  that  man  is  perpetually  fighting  nature.  Man 
wants  the  Indus  water  to  flow  over  the  Umd.  for  it 
brings  with  it  a  bountiful  supply  of  manure  in  the 
form  of  silt ;  but  man  thinks  it  wise  to  regulate  the 
flow  to  proper  times  and  seasons  and  in  proper  quan- 
tity, and  sr>  he  built  banks,  or  bunds  as  they  are 
called  in  India,  to  train  the  course  of  the  river  and 
keep  it  within  bounds.  We  may  instance  the  great 
Kashmor  Bund,  which  protects  all  the  country  right 
away  to  Shikarpur  from  floods.  But  the  river 
protests,  and  very  vigorously  too,  against  such  regu- 
lations, and  building  up  its  bed  higher  and  higher 
every  year,  and  working  away  stealthily  under  the 
bunds,  it  manages  evory  year  to  make  breaches  in  the 
bundii,  and  flows  away  solemnly  across  the  country', 
ensuring  a  splendid  crop  the  following  cold  weather, 
but  disc4)ur»ging  farmers,  and  doing  in  the  long  run 
more  harm  than  good.  Mending  the  bumis  in  flood 
time  is  terrible  work  in  the  intense  moist  heat  that 
then  prevails,  but  the  officers  who  have  to  attend  to 
these  matters  never  flinch,  though  the  duty  may,  they 
well  know,  cost  them  their  lives.  Upper  Sind  is  about 
the  hottest  part  of  India.  £tu*opeans  manage  to  snatch 
about  four  hours'  sleep  in  the  hot  weather  by  putting 
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their  beds  on  tho  roof,  dousing  them  with  water,  and 
sleeping  under  a  punkah. 

It  is  said  that  a  native  judge  who  was  sent  there 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  duty  begged  to  be  removed, 
as  no  one  but  an  Englishman  conld  stand  such  heat ! 
BurUm  also  calls  Sind  "  tho  Unhappy  Valley,"  and 
perhaps  not  inaptly,  when  one  considers  that  there 
is  another  place  in  Sind  where  it  is  on  oihcial 
record  that  mosquitoes  are  so  numerous  and  vora- 
cious that  the  horses  have  to  bo  put  under  mosquito 
curtains. 

1  must  mention  one  more  curious  thing  about  the 
old  river.  The  reader  will  see  on  the  map  Sukkur, 
where  the  Lansdowne  Bridge  is :  well,  that  is  at  the 
tail  of  a  low  range  of  hills,  and  the  river  has  preferred 
to  cut  its  way  through  that  range  to  bencUng  a  few 
miles  to  the  west  and  going  round  the  tail ;  and  if  some 
day  it  took  it  into  its  head  to  do  so,  there  would  be  the 
Lansdowne  Bridge  left  high  and  dry  as  a  warning  that 
nature  is  stronger  than  man. 

Those  who  havo  roa<l  Mayno  Reid's  stories  of 
incidents  by  flood  and  field  in  America,  will  remem- 
ber his  interesting  description  of  tracking  —  some- 
times it  is  a  horse,  sometimes  a  wild  animal — and  how 
minutely  he  describes  every  little  sign  which  the 
tj^ckers  take  advantage  ot  Well,  in  Sind,  and  I  dare- 
say in  other  parts  of  India  where  the  soil  accepts  and 
ret-ains  a  clear  imprint,  trackers,  or  "  pagis  "  as  they  are 
called  there,  are  in  common  use  for  following  up  stolen 
cattle,  horses,  and  camels,  and  for  tracking  criminals 
too  ;  and  such  confidence  is  given  to  their  proficiency 
and  reliability  that  their  evidence  is  accepted  as  cir- 
cumstantial in  tho  courts.  I  don't  know  how  they 
would  get  on  with  booted  foot,  but  they  will  pick  out 
the  impression  of  one  pair  of  bare  feet  amongst  a 
hundred  others. 

But  I  must  not  take  up  all  my  space  with  the  Indus, 
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interesting  though  it  is.  save  to  remind  you  that  when 
you  read  letters  and  articles  about  the  advantages  and 
bouetitH  of  irrigation  as  coinparod  with  those  brought 
by  a  railway,  you  must  not  jump  to  the  conclusion 
that  all  irrigation  in  India  is  siiiiiJar  to  that  derived 
from  tlie  Indus.  We  have  laid  out  inilUons  of  poimds 
on  hngo  irrigation  tunks  and  mileK  of  canals  in  other 
parts  of  Indiji ;  but  whereas,  as  I  have  said,  the 
Indus  brings  down  a  wealth  of  manure  with  its  waters, 
the  waters  of  many  of  these  lakes  are  what  tlie  natives 
call  "  hard,"  i.e.,  they  do  not  boar  silt,  and  unless  the 
land  is  highly  manured  artificially  they  soon  impoverish 
it ;  and  the  native  farmer,  who,  on  the  liighcst  autho- 
rity, knows  his  own  business  thoroughly  well,  will  not 
use  this  hard  water  unless  he  is  certain  of  being  able  to 
get.  plenty  of  utanuro.  So  averse  are  they  from  using  it. 
that  in  one  year  when  there  was  a  famine  they  would 
not  use  it  in  many  places  where  they  miglit  have, 
because  their  weather  prophets — who  proved  to  be 
false  prophets — foretold  rain  on  a  certain  day. 

Now  to  the  north-west  of  Karachi  you  will  Me 
Quetta,  a  great  tnilitary  station,  holding  the  passes 
through  which  many  of  the  greatest  military  inva- 
sions of  India  have  come — to  be  superseded,  we  will 
hope,  only  by  the  peacetul  invasions  of  the  iron  horse, 
which  will  link  up  Europe  and  India  eventually  — 
and  away  to  the  south  Karachi,  whore  man  has  done 
wonders  in  making  a  really  useful  harbour,  and  which 
is  likely  to  become  more  and  more  important  every 
year  as  the  port  for  Northern  India,  and  will  be  of  the 
utuiost  value  to  India  if  ever  it  should  bo  necessar}'  to 
send  out  troops  for  the  defence  of  the  Antler. 

And  now  to  get  away  south  to  Kathiawar,  the 
province  of  Native  States.  I  have  said  that  Bombay 
was  "  pucka,"  and  here  I  may  point  out  two  note- 
worthy things  she  has  done  on  quite  different  lines. 
ii^he  has  sent  the  only  natives  of  India  who  have  sue- 
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ceeded  in  getting  into  the  House  of  Commons,  one  as 
a  Liberal,  Mr.  Dubabhai  Naoroji,  who  wu^  boru,  I  be- 
lieve, iu  Baroda  territory ;  the  other  as  a  Conservative, 
Sir  M.  M.  Bhownagroc,  who  was  for  some  years  in  the 
Comicil  of  the  Maharaja  Bhatmagar.  That  is  one  re- 
markable achievement ;  and  the  other  is  that  she  has 
sent  to  England  the  champion  batsman  of  1896, 
Kumar  Shir  Ranjitsinhji,  who  is  a  cadet  of  the  house 
of  H.H.  the  Jam  of  Jamnagar. 

It  is  quite  impossible  for  mc  to  explain  to  you  the 
scheme  of  our  relations  to  the  Native  Slates  of  India. 
Mr.  Lee  Warner,  who  in  these  volumes  deals  with 
Mysore,  has  written  about  these  relations  in  his  "  Pro- 
tected Princes  of  India,"  a  book  that  sliould  be  read  by 
those  who  wish  to  understand  how  tender  is  the  touch  we 
apply  to  the  native  princes  of  India  in  alliance  with  her 
Majesty  the  Quceu.  Their  powers  are,  however,  limited 
to  those  of  administration  and  jurisdiction ;  they  cannot 
make  war,  and  they  cannot  make  alliances  with  other 
States  inside  India,  or  powers  outside  of  India.  All 
of  them  are  subject  to  the  advice  of  the  Government 
of  India,  and  not  all  of  them  have  full  powers  of  juris- 
diction ;  indeed,  in  some  very  small  and  unimportant 
States  the  powers  of  the  chief  are  merely  magisterial, 
and  not  so  great  as  those  of  a  petty  sessional  bench  in 
England.  Where  this  is  the  case,  the  British  Govern- 
ment exercises  the  rest  of  the  power  through  its  otHcers. 
The  highest  British  officer  nearest  to  the  State  may, 
for  instance,  be  the  judge  of  the  State,  trying  all  the 
serious  cases,  and  the  Government  of  Bombay  is  the 
Court  of  Appeal.  As  I  have  said,  there  are  three 
hundred  and  fifty  Native  States  under  Bombay,  which 
give  the  Governor  and  his  colleagues  an  enormous 
amount  of  work  in  settling  disputes  between  State  and 
State,  generally  about  land,  and  in  considering  appeals 
against  interference  by  British  officers  with  the  rights 
claimed  by  a  chief ;  and  these  appeals  are  frequently 
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drawn  up  by  very  Me  Ift\**yers,  and  are  raost  volumi- 
nous. I  remember  one  of  ^teen  hundred  long  para- 
graphs. I  told  the  chiefs  of  Guzerat  once  that  their 
ap})eal.s  would  be  decided  much  more  quickly  ii'  they 
could  induce  their  advocates  to  be  more  concise. 

On  one  occasion  a  horrible  trage<ly  very  nearly 
occurred  in  my  time  in  a  Native  State  under  admiuis- 
tratiun.  Two  men  had  been  convicted  of  murder,  but 
on  appeal  to  the  Government  of  Bombay  their  death- 
sentence  was  commuted  to  peual  servitude.  Time  waa 
getting  short,  and  the  respite  was  telegraphed ;  but  the 
telegraph  clerk  sent  the  message  to  another  town  of 
somewhat  similar  name,  and  if  it  had  not  fortunately 
happened  that  no  hangman  was  to  be  foimd,  the  respite 
would  have  been  of  no  use. 

The  premier  chief  of  Kathiawar  is  theNawab  of  Juna- 
gad,  a  Mohamcdan  chief,  a  curious  relic  of  Mohame- 
dan  rule,  for  nearly  all  the  other  chiefs  are  of  Rajput 
descent.  In  Kathiawar  there  arc  many  sacred  shrines 
visited  by  thou.sands  and  thousands  of  pilgrims  yearly, 
who  put  themselves  to  the  utmost  inconvenience,  nay, 
almost  torture,  in  performing  them  ;  however,  the  iron 
horse  is  helping  pilgrims  very  much.  Here  in  Junagad 
is  a  very  sacred  place,  Prabhas  Patan,  where  the  Mo- 
hamed&n  mosques  and  the  Hindu  tvmples  lie  so  close 
together  that  there  are  present  all  the  elements  of  dis- 
cord ;  and  here  occurred  the  serious  disturbance  which 
led  up  to  the  Bombay  riots,  in  which  eighty  persons  lost 
their  lives  and  £ve  hundred  were  wounded. 

Junagad  is  almost  the  westernmost  point  of  British 
India.  Here,  to  their  last  hiding-place,  have  retreated 
the  only  remaining  specimens  of  the  Asiatic  lion. 
There  are  men  alive  now  who  remember  them  as  far 
east  as  Central  India,  but  now  there  is  not  one  left 
except  here. 

Well,  if  you  went  to  Kathiawar  you  would  find 
yourself  able  to  run  about  it  by  rail  easily  enough  ;  but 
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some  of  the  chiefe  have  still  to  do  journeys  in  bullock 
carriages,  drawn  by  grand  bullocks  who  swing  along 
steadily  at  three  miles  an  hour. 

That  wise  man  General  Wellesley,  afterwards  Duke 
of  Wellington,  when  he  was  handed  over  the  command 
of  the  army  of  the  Camatic,  the  army  that  had  crushed 
the  power  of  Tippu  Sultan  at  Seringapatam  in  1799, 
recommended  with  all  his  powers  of  argument  that  the 
Mysore  herd  of  draught  bidlocks  should  be  maintained. 
His  arguments  were  successful,  and  by  the  aid  of  that 
herd,  the  highest  bred  in  India,  which  is  as  full  of 
highly  bred  cattle  as  England  is  of  highly  bred  horses, 
he  was  able  to  drag  his  artillery  and  his  other  impedi- 
menta so  efTectively  through  the  campaigns  he  fought 
in  the  Deccan  and  Central  India  as  to  have  warranted 
his  attributing  his  success  very  much  to  the  speed  and 
endurance  of  these  plucky  beasts. 

India  is  very  much  like  other  countries  in  exhibit- 
ing specimens  of  migration;  little  human  islands,  dotted 
about,  separated  in  some  cases  by  a  long  way  from  their 
mainland.  Here  in  Kathiawar,  for  instance,  amongst 
others,  you  will  find  the  Mianas,  a  wild,  turbulent  race, 
who  have  been  only  half  civilised,  and  who  are  ready 
to  go  out  into  outlawry  for  what  others  regard  as  very 
trivial  reasons.  In  many  cases,  I  fear,  it  must  be 
attributed  to  their  adoration  of  the  fair  sex,  and  their 
jealousy  if  another  is  more  favoured ;  then  either  the 
lady's  nose  is  sliced  off  or  the  rival  is  murdered,  and 
out  goes  the  criminal  into  outlawry.  Presently  he  is 
joined  by  other  desperadoes,  and  a  little  gang  is  formed 
which  goes  up  and  down  the  coimtry  earning  a  pre- 
carious existence  by  highway  robbery;  much  sym- 
pathised with  by  the  villagers,  passing  easily  across 
the  borders  of  the  States,  so  as  occasionally  to  elude 
the  vigilance  of  the  active  police  of  one  chief,  and 
live  for  a  while  under  the  tolerant  apathy  of  another. 
Hundreds  of  police  and  troops  are  after  them  all  over 
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th«  country.  Eventually  they  dodge  backwards  and 
forwards  across  the  Rann  of  Cutcli  out  of  one  juris- 
diction into  another,  soiuetimcH  audaciously  stealing 
the  chief's  best  horses,  until  at  last  they  are  cornered, 
and  die  fighting  like  brave  men.  Grand  soldiers  they 
would  make  if  they  would  but  put  up  with  discipline, 
but  thoy  arc  difficult  to  uianage  in  any  occupation. 

When  we  tirst  assorted  our  influence  in  Kathiawar 
wo  found  it  absolutely  chaotic  as  regards  land  rights 
and  boundaries.  It  had  been  for  years  a  case  of  '*  let 
them  take  who  have  the  power,  and  let  them  keep  who 
can."  A  brave  man  rose  against  the  oppression  and 
rapacity  of  his  chief,  fought  his  way  to  power,  trampling 
on  the  rights  of  his  neighbours  as  well  as  the  chief  ho 
supplant'cd,  an<l  placed  himself  on  the  "  Gwli "  more 
or  less  securely.  Such  want  of  system  going  on  for 
decades  naturally  obscured  the  customary  rights  of 
landowners ;  for  much  of  the  land  law  of  India  was  not 
written,  but  handed  down  from  father  to  son  by  word 
of  mouth,  and  none  the  less  accepted,  By  degre<'s  a 
court,  which  we  advised  the  chiefs  to  establish  amongst 
themselves,  has  unravelled  Tuuch  of  the  tangle  into 
which  land  titles  and  boundaries  had  got,  and  has 
settled  amicably  the  disputes  between  the  chiefs  and 
their  "  Gu'assias,"  the  landed  gentry  and  yeomen  of 
the  country;  but  occasionally,  indeed  I  may  say  pretty 
frequently,  the  Bombay  Government  is  occupied  with 
appeals  from  this  courts  decisions,  and  having  given 
its  decision,  another  appeal  goes  on  to  the  Secretary  of 
State.  No  Utigant  in  India  is  ever  satisfied  imtil  the 
Queen  has  herself  decided  his  case :  he  will  go  on 
appealing  until  he  has  spent  every  penny  he  can  raise 
on  his  pn>perly  in  lawyers'  fees.  To  have  a  suit  on 
band  is  almost  as  neceoaary  as,  and  a  good  deal  more 
dignified  than,  his  daily  food.  It  gives  him  a  position 
amongst  his  neighbours,  and  an  inexhaustible  subject  of 
conversation.     So  Kathiawar  is  becoming  very  peace- 
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fill  and  highly  civilised  A  well-appointed  railway 
train  whirls  you  from  British  territory  to  Raj  Kot, 
where  the  British  flag  flies  over  the  Political  Agent's 
house,  and  there  you  And  a  fine  college  for  the  cadets 
of  the  chiefs'  houses,  a  splendid  memorial  hall,  with 
pictures  of  the  chie&,  and  other  signs  of  a  comhined 
interest  in  art  and  sciences.  You  will  find  electric 
light  and  telephones  in  some  of  the  palaces,  and, 
generally  speaking,  a  savour  of  progress  over  the  land ; 
whilst,  by  way  of  contrast,  you  can  still  see  occasionally 
great  herds  of  Black  buck  close  to  the  railways. 

Well,  much  as  I  should  like  to  linger  over  Kathia- 
war,  for  many  of  whose  chiefs  I  have  a  sincere  regard, 
I  must  nevertheless  get  on,  and  I  come  next  to  the 
northern  division,  Guzerat,  a  favoured  land,  seldom 
visited  by  want,  capable  of  growing  the  best  Indian 
cotton.  Dholera  and  Sin^ts  are  well-known  names  in 
the  cotton  market.  We  have  tried  very  hard  to  intro- 
duce and  keep  permanent  the  cultivation  of  the  long 
stapled  cottons  of  Egypt  and  America,  but  the  native 
plant  growing  alongside  has  managed  to  get  its  seeds 
wafted  into  the  long  staple  and  has  adulterated  it,  and 
the  Indian  fanner,  who,  as  I  have  said,  knows  his  busi- 
ness thoroughly  well,  prefers  to  grow  a  big  crop  of 
short  staple  to  a  precarious  one  of  long.  In  one  comer 
of  Bombay  city  you  might  think  yourself  in  Man- 
chester, so  niunerous  are  the  chimneys  of  the  cotton- 
spinning  mills.  Most  of  the  Guzerat  cotton  goes  there 
to  be  spun,  though  there  are  mills  also  at  Ahmedabad, 
the  capital  town,  Broach,  and  other  towns.  But  Ahme- 
dabad  is  famous  too  for  its  wood-work,  which  you  see 
in  the  windows  of  mosques  and  temples,  as  you  see 
marble-work  in  Rajputana  and  the  North- West ;  noted 
too  in  certtun  wealthy  circles  in  America  for  very 
beautiful  and  expensive  carpets,  some  of  them  silk, 
and  with  the  pattern  on  both  sides.  Guzerat  is 
making  its  mark  now  in  railways  constructed,  or  to 
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te  constructed,  to  a  considerable  extent  out  of  money 
subscribed  by  natives  of  India.  Hitberto  most  of  tbe 
railway  capital  of  India  bas  been  subscribed  in  Eng- 
land ;  but  wbctber  it  be  due  to  greater  confidence 
amongst  Indian  capitalists,  or  to  tbeir  having  to  be 
sntistictl  witli  lower  ratas  of  interest,  certain  it  is  that 
the  little  Hue  from  Ahmedabad  to  Pnintej,  and  the 
longer  one  from  Sural  to  Nandurbar.  will  be  built 
out  of  rupees,  not  sovereigns.  Surat  was  tbe  chief 
factory  of  the  old  East  India  Company,  and  an  im- 
}>ortant  commercial  port  before  Bombay  attracted] 
much  notice.  There  you  can  see  the  old  bouse  where 
the  Governor  and  the  clerks  lived,  and  which  has 
stood  a  siege  before  now,  and  in  the  graveyard  the 
tombs  of  many  courageous  EBgUshmen.  Some  of 
the  tombs  are  Mohamedan  in  architectural  character, 
curiously  enough — whether  due  to  the  eccentricities  of 
the  architect  or  to  a  compliment  to  the  ruling  race, 
I  know  not.  To  Surat,  too,  or  close  thereby,  first 
came  the  Parsis  when  they  emigrated  from  Persia. 
Bombay  has  attracted  them  away,  as  it  has  also  done, 
as  the  river  Tapti  became  unsuited  to  modern  ocean- 
going craft,  the  trade  of  Surat.  Surat  bas  been 
unlucky  too  as  regards  flood  and  fire.  The  Public 
Works  Department  will  in  time  probably  prevent  the 
swollen  Tapti  making  its  way  into  the  city :  but  fires 
there  seem  to  bo  periodical. 

One  of  the  saddest  sights  I  know  of  in  India  is  the 
English  Church  at  Kaira,  in  Guzerat  Still  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Collector  of  Kaira,  it  is  but  for  that 
no  longer  ixnportimt.  Earlier  in  tbe  century  it  was 
important  enough  to  have  a  fine  English  church  built 
there,  consecrated,  if  I  remember  right,  by  BLshop 
Heber ;  but  almost  immediately  afterwards  an  English 
regiment  quartered  at  Kaira  lost  more  than  half  its 
strength.  It  ceased  to  be  a  military  station,  and  now 
that   ohurch    stands  there  desolate,   almost  deserted, 
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amidst  the  graves  of  the  poor  English  lads  who  were 
swept  away  ahnost  in  a  night  by  the  ravages  of  fever 
and  cholera. 

Each  of  the  administrative  divisions  of  the  Presi- 
dency has  its  special  natural  features  to  my  eyes. 
Sind,  its  deserts,  which  can  be  turned  into  luxuriant 
farms  by  the  wealth-bearing  waters  of  the  Indus;  the 
Deccan»  its  rocks  and  its  castellated  hills;  Canara,  its 
forests;  and  Guzerat,  its  English  park-like  scenery. 
Splendid  trec^  stand  in  the  hedgerows  or  shade  the 
little  villages  with  their  red-tiled  roofs,  and  but  for 
families  of  monkeys  hopping  away  from  the  fences, 
pea-fowls  strutting  about  the  fields  in  perfect  security, 
and  flocks  of  great  red-headed  cranes,  you  might,  as 
you  whirl  through  the  country  in  the  train,  or  as  you 
walk  over  the  light  dry  soil,  out  quail-shooting  at 
Christmas,  imagine  yourself  in  England.  The  bird 
life  of  Guzerat  is  wonderful.  At  Christmas,  when  all 
uten,  officials  and  merchants  alike,  take  holiday,  camps 
are  formed  all  over  Guzerat  for  quail,  snipe,  and  duck 
shooting  ;  and  later  on  in  the  year  the  oidy  pig-stick- 
ing meet  of  any  importance  in  Western  India  is  held 
at  Guzerat,  But  as  cultivation  extends,  grey  old  boars 
get  fewer  and  fewer,  and  I  foai*  the  Guzerat  Cup  will 
not  be  run  for  many  years  more. 

And  now  we  must  climb  the  passes,  out  of  steamy 
Guzerat,  on  to  the  great  table-land,  2000  feet  above 
the  sea,  which  slopes  away  from  the  western  to  the 
eastern  coast,  and  is  called  the  Deccan.  Arid,  rocky, 
accustomed  to  famine,  scourged  of  old  by  war  and 
oppression,  but  the  home  of  a  stur<iy  race,  the  Mah- 
rattas.  The  mother  of  great  rivers,  venerated  by  all 
India,  which  rise  in  the  Western  Ghats  and  flow  through 
many  a  mile  right  across  the  Peninsula  l.o  Uie  Bay  of 
Bengal  The  Krishna  and  the  Godavery  are  names 
familiar  enough  1  doubt  not ;  and  if  fortune  ever 
takes  the  reader  to  Mahabloshwar,  the  hill  seat  of  the 
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Bombay  GoTemment  in  the  hot  weather,  there  he 
will  find  the  source  of  the  sacred  KrishiiA ;  perha}>s 
to  bccouic  still  more  sacred  to  Hiaduh  when  the  sanctity 
of  the  Ganges  fades  away,  as  it  is  said  it  will  do  in  a 
few  years.  When  that  happens,  as  an  old  iiativu  friend 
of  mine,  a  very  holy  Hindu  who  lives  at  Benares, 
usurcd  me  it  would,  1  ex|)ect  the  Brahmin  priesu  of 
Wai,  on  the  Krishna,  ant^L  of  Nasik,  on  the  Godavery,  will 
make  a  strong  bid  for  succession ;  for  pilgrimages, 
besides  bringing  sanctity  to  the  pilgrims,  bring  wealth 
to  the  temples  and  their  ministers. 

Now  I  have  not  troubled  the  reader  with  l*KsaI 
Bombay  history  ;  I  have  always  found  it  nijTtelf  too  com- 
plicateil  to  bo  in  general  very  attractive.  Figures  flit  in 
such  numbers  acnrss  the  stage  through  the  mist  of  ages 
that  one  has  to  be  content  with  the  most  prominent,  and 
here  in  the  Deccan  you  do  find  a  very  noticeable  figure 
in  Sivaji,  the  founder  of  the  Mahratla  Confederacy.  It 
is  claimed  for  him  and  the  Mahratta  rule  now  that  be 
and  bis  successors  were  good  administrators  —  but 
that  is  somewhat  difficult  to  believe  when  we  read  in 
the  Wellington  despatches,  and  in  Moimtstuart  Elphin- 
Btone's  letters,  what  the  state  of  the  Deccan  was  after 
a  century  of  Mahratta  nde :  the  coxmtry  deserted  save 
by  bands  of  robbers,  the  land  untillcd,  and  merchants 
fearful  of  sending  their  goods  about  save  under  the 
strongest  escort.  Well,  that  was  many  yeans  after  Sivaji 
died,  and  at  any  rate  we  must  do  him,  the  mountain 
rat,  as  the  great  Aurungzebe  the  Emperor  called  him, 
the  credit  of  having  successfully  defied  the  power  of 
the  Mogul.  The  hill  tops  were  with  a  little  cutting 
natural  castles,  and  thither  Sivaji  would  retreat  in 
safety  if  harrl  pressed  ;  at  other  times  liis  Mahratta 
troops  on  hardy  Deccani  ponies  cantered  quickly  from 
pUoe  to  place,  attacking  and  disappearing  with  their 
spoils  befc»ro  they  oould  be  Ciiiight  as  a  nile ;  but 
capable  of  fighting  a  battle   too.     Sivaji  was  at  any 
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rate  a  great  commander,  he  eulisted  enthusiasm,  and 
he  foimded  a  kingdom,  from  which  have  sprung  Gwalior. 
Indore,  and  Baroda.  The  Kaja  of  Satara  has  disap- 
peared, and  his  uRiirpiug  minister  the  Peishwa  of 
Poona,  but  Kolhapore  remains.  These  remain,  and 
nothing  else,  to  mark  Mahratta  rule.  They  were  not 
arcliitects,  and  their  pubUc  works  were  insignificant; 
whereas  the  M(»hamedans  have  left  us,  for  instance,  the 
architectural  beauties  of  Ahniedabad,  and  of  Bijapur, 
where  you  may  see  one  of  the  greatest  domes  in  the 
world,  and  magnificent  water-works,  as  at  Ahmothiagar, 
With  all  respect  to  them,  I  doubt  if  our  hydraulic 
engineers  are  much  in  a^^lvance  of  the  Mohamedan 
engineers,  who  knew  how  to  catch  every  spring  on  the 
hillside  and  brinf^  the  water  in  cool  underground 
channels  to  enormous  populations.  It  is  said,  though 
it  is  hard  to  believe,  that  the  population  of  Bijapur 
numbered  at  one  time  a  million  souls,  and  yet  there 
is  but  little  water  to  be  seen  on  the  black  soil  plain 
around  If  they  did  supply  such  a  popidatioii  with 
water,  then  they  did  souietbmg  more  noteworth}' 
than  we,  who  have  brought  water  from  the  Western 
Ghats  some  sixty  miles  into  Bombay  for  some  eight 
hundred  thousand  souls. 

1  have  said  the  Deocan  is  subject  to  famine;  so 
much  so  is  it.  that  in  four  of  its  districts  a  special  law 
exists  as  regards  mont^y-leuding,  and  a  special  judge. 
There  is  a  famous  Indian  map  sliowing  those  parts 
most  liable  \>o  want,  and  aintrngst  the  parts  most 
darkly  coloured  you  will  find  parts  of  the  Deccan.  At 
this  moment  the  thoughts  of  those  Englishmen  who 
are  interested  iu  Indi:*,  and  conscious  of  our  responsi- 
bilities there,  dwell  much  on  this  subject.  I  had  an 
experience,  not  a  bad  one  I  am  happy  to  say,  of  a 
dearth  of  crops;  and  I  feel  stire  yoxi  will  like  to  know 
a  little  of  how  wo  are  propurcd  to  moot  the  foe.  A 
code  of  rules  has  been  prepared  telling  off  certain  depart- 
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mental  officers  to  do  certain  work  as  soon  as  a  sta 
of  famine  is  declared.  It  is  for  the  local  government  to 
say  when  it  considers  that  a  dearth  of  crops  exists  so 
serious  as  to  warrant  the  title  "  famine."  Previous  to  this 
the  weekly  weather  reports  and  the  reports  on  the  state 
of  the  crops  have  kept  Government  fully  alive  to  the 
possibility  of  famine,  and  tlie  Public  Works  Department 
has  been  warned,  and  has  probably  submitted  its  scheme 
of  works  for  the  district  affected.  This  scheme  is  con- 
sidered by  the  chief  revenue  officers  who  know  the 
district  best,  and  after  careful  consultation,  Government 
decides  what  it  will  commence  with,  so  as  to  assist 
groups  of  affected  villages.  Then  when  there  is  no 
longer  hope  of  getting  a  winter  crop,  and  no  agricultural 
em])Ioynieut  can  be  got,  the  works  are  thrown  open. 
Provision  is  made  under  the  codes  for  the  able-bodied 
man,  the  skilled  artisan,  who  has  to  take  up  a  lower 
class  of  labour,  for  the  weak-bodied,  for  the  women,  the 
children,  the  old  and  sick.  Arrangements  for  cooking, 
for  getting  water,  for  washing,  for  a  market,  for  a 
hospital,  for  infectious  cases,  for  paying  wages,  and  for 
the  amount  (jf  grain  t«  be  given  for  a  day's  work — all 
these  things  have  been  provided  for  in  the  code.  And 
as  regards  the  system  of  grain  wages.  I  had  a  curious 
experience  in  the  small  famine  that  occurred  when  I 
was  Governor.  The  grain  sellers,  as  usual,  combined, 
and  put  up  prices.  The  grain  market  in  India  is  highly 
sensitive,  and  the  moment  other  parts  of  India  where 
there  was  plenty  of  grain  realised  that  these  high 
prices  were  to  be  obtained,  their  grain  poured  in  in 
suoh  quantities  that  the  price  soon  dropped  to  the 
normal  level  of  an  average  year.  But  the  famine  code 
never  contemplated  grain  being  so  cheap;  and  \\s 
grain  wages  would  not  buy  as  much  money  as  the 
labourer  could  earn  in  ordinary  times,  or  in  fact  as 
much  as  private  employers  of  labour  were  giving  at 
the  time,  and  we  had  to  modify  the  oode  to  suit  this 
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novel  state  of  aiTairs,     The  great  difficulty  in  a  famine 
is   to  get  the  people  to  concentrate  at  certain  places 
where  work  and  wages,  and  food  and  water,  are  alike 
easily  distributable.     A  dearth  of  rain  means  a  dearth 
of  provender,  and  the  people,  having  nothing  for  their 
beasts  to  eat,  have  to  send  them  to  the  jungles  to  keep 
them  alive.     Their  moans  of  locomotion  are  therefore 
limited.   They  naturally  don't  like  to  leave  their  houses, 
or  to  move  their  possessions  till  the  last  moment ;  to 
many  tradesmen  it  may  mean  the  breaking  up  of  their 
business.      The    Government   officials    and    the    grain 
dealers  cannot  get  grain  to  every  village,  the  means 
of  locomotion  and  of  traction  are  paralysed  except  on 
the  railway,  and  so  it  sometimes  happens  that  a  family 
with  sick  or  very  old  relatives,  or  for  other  reasons  best 
known  to  themselves,  move  at  last  almost  too  late,  and 
get  to  camp  unfit  to  work,  and  in  a  condition  fit  for 
contracting    any    disease    easily.      In    my   experience, 
private  employers,  assisted  by  loans  from  Government, 
were  an  immense  assistance.      By  a   system   termed 
"  tuccavi,"  Government  advances  loans  to  substantial 
agriculturists  at  all  times ;  and  in   my  famine   expe- 
rience   the    benevolent   and    the    shrewd    alike    came 
forward,  borrowed  money  from    Government,  used  it 
for  making  wells,  private  roads,  and  so  on,  thus  giving 
labour  in  the  villages,  and  helping  people  to  stay  there 
instead  of  moving.     Some  parts  of  Bombay  had  before 
this  been  very  unwilling  to  take  advantage  of  "  tuccavi," 
and  a  rather  humorous  story  is  told  of  an  old  yeoman  in 
the  Southern  Mahratta  coimtry.  Soucar.  you  must  know, 
means  the  mtmey-lendor,  and  Sircar  the  Government; 
and  on  being  asked  why  he  preferred  borrowing  from 
the  Soucar  at  peril  aps  10  to  12  per  cent,  interest  to 
taking    a  loan  from   Government  at  5   per  cent.,    he 
said,  "  Ah,    Saheb  !    the  Soucar   may  die,  the   Sircar 
never  dies."     By  which  he  hinted  that  at  the  Soucar's 
demise  his  books  might  be  so  confused  that  he  might 
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escape  repaying  aoino  of  the  capital ;  but  there  was  no 
such  chance  with  Oovomuieut.  In  souio  parts  I  found 
that  the  able-bodied  migrated  to  other  parts  of  India 
whore  harvest  work  was  to  be  got,  and  remitted  their 
wages  home  to  their  families  by  postal  orders.  My 
experience  was  that  a  railway  is  a  hunibed  times  aa 
useful  as  an  irrigation  canal.  It  brings  you  over}'* 
thing  you  want,  and  takes  people,  if  necessary,  out  of 
the  stricken  area  just  when  all  other  means  of  k^conio- 
tion  have  failed.  It  serves  milHons  where  irrigation, 
if  it  is  used,  would  only  employ  and  keep  thousands. 
I  trust  the  Government  of  India  may  lind,  as  I  foimd. 
that  the  difficidty  is  to  get  pe^jple  to  the  food,  not  in 
procuring  sufficient  food. 

[  must  not  leave  the  Doccan  without  mentioning 
Mahableshwar  and  Poona,  Government  goes  to  Maha- 
bleshwar,  about  four  thousand  feet  up,  for  about  two 
montlis  in  the  very  hot  weather,  but  has  to  clear  out 
when  the  rains  commence.  Tbo  Western  Ghats  run 
parallel  with  the  sea,  and  are  about  there  some  twelve 
miles  through  from  west  to  east.  Mahableshwar  ia  on 
the  western  edge  and  catohes  the  full  downpour  of  the 
monsoon— three  hundred  inches  of  rain:  at  Punchgani, 
on  the  eastern  face  of  the  Ghats,  imd  only  twelve  milos 
oft',  only  sixty  inches  fall,  and  that  is  bad  enough. 
Mantilini'ft  description  of  a  body  is  quite  applicable  to 
one's  condition  at  such  times. 

Poona  is  the  capital  of  the  Deecan,  and  the  seat  of 
government  of  the  usurping  Peishwur,  the  minister  of 
the  faineant  Raja  of  Satara.  The  Mikado  and  the 
Tycoon  in  Japan  was  a  very  similar  case.  It  was  from 
the  Temple  of  Parbutti,  near  Poona,  that  the  last 
Peishwar  saw  his  cavalry  swarm  out  along  the  hills 
towards  Ganeshkhind,  where  stands  now  the  fine  palace 
of  the  Governor,  to  attack  the  British  force  on  the 
plain  of  Kirkee,  whither  Mountstuart  Elphinstono  had 
had  to  fly.  and  saw  them  return  a  defeated  mob.     His 
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revenge  canie  years  afterwards  through  bis  adopted 
son,  the  execrated  Nana  Saheb.  Then  as  he  looked 
from  Parbutti  up  the  Mula  lliver  it  would  seem  but  a 
rocky  torrent ;  now,  by  means  of  a  retaining  wall,  three 
miles  or  so  of  beautiful  river  have  been  secured,  a  joy 
to  all  rowing  men.  Poona  is  the  hoadquarlers  of  the 
Bombay  army  ;  and  you  Hnd  here  the  complication  of 
three  local  authorities  in  the  Poona  urban  munici- 
pahty,  a  suburban  municipality,  and  the  cantonment, 
and  as  funds  are  principally  obtaiuod  by  a  system  uf 
octroi,  you  can  imagine  that  a  tino  field  for  dispute 
exists.  The  native  has  a  rooted  antipathy  to  paying 
ttee  for  his  house  or  for  water ;  at  least  the  well-to-do 
native  has.  He  is  not  a  believer  in  free-trade  or  in 
food  being  too  cheap.  You  hoar  occasionally  a  great 
outcry  about  the  iniquity  of  the  Government  of  India 
in  putting  a  tax  upon  salt,  and  your  native  stump 
orator  waxes  specially  intiignant  over  it.  Why,  at  a 
rough  guess,  I  should  say  that  the  amount  paid  per 
head  in  octroi  for  the  necessaries  of  life — sugar,  grain, 
firewood,  and  so  ou — by  the  inhabitants  of,  say,  Btjiiibay 
city  to  the  municipality,  considerably  exceeds  what 
^they  pay  per  head  to  Government  in  the  shape  of  duty 
on  salt. 

Of  the  four  administrative  divmions  there  remains 
the  southern,  chiefly  noticeable  perhaps  for  its  valu- 
able teak  forests,  the  home  of  the  tiger  and  the  bison. 
The  forest  policy  of  the  Government  of  India  and  of 
Bombay  is  constantly  being  attacked,  and  the  forest 
officers  have  no  easy  time  between  tlie  criticisiuH  of  the 
public  upon  their  strict  care  of  the  jungles,  which  debiu^ 
injurious  depredations,  and  the  criticism  of  Govern- 
ment upon  their  alleged  ien<lency  to  treat  land  which 
is  more  fit  for  grazing  than  woodland  as  forest. 

It  is  highly  important  that  these  forests  ou  the 
Western  Ghats  should  be  strictly  preserved  for  timber, 
and  also  because  they  attract  moisture ;  and  the  system 
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of  cutting,  planting,  seeding,  tire-tracing,  i.e.  burning  a 
bnjad  tsdgc  all  round  a  Jungle  to  prevent  a  fire  creeping 
along  the  ground  in  the  dry  weather  and  destroying 
miles  of  valuable  wood,  have  been  carefully  worked 
out  On  the  hillsides  there  was  formerly  permitted  a 
most  wasteful  system  of  cultivation.  The  hill  tribes 
would  cut  the  jungle  year  after  year  in  different  placet, 
bum  the  wood,  and  grow  their  crops  in  the  ashes. 
From  Mahableshwar  you  can  see  uiauy  square  miles  of 
bare  hillside  due  t^  this  practice.  Wc  have  put  a 
stop  to  this,  and  by  degrees  are  reclothiug  the  hills. 
In  other  places  the  graziers  were  permit  te<l  to  gni^e 
their  Hocks  and  herds  unchecked  in  tlie  forest,  destroy- 
ing all  yoimg  growth.  The  theory  of  our  system  has 
been  to  grow  sufficient  grass  to  give  the  graziers  what 
they  want,  and  also  to  grow  forest  trees.  Of  course 
there  has  been  dissatisfaction  where  u  particular  class 
has  to  put  up  with  incoiivenienco  for  the  good  of  the 
generid  public ;  but  on  the  whole  it  seemed  to  me  that 
our  policy  had  been  successful,  and  that  in  a  short  time 
those  most,  affected  would  find  their  professional  outlook 
improvoil.  It  is  to  the  jungles  of  the  Western  Ghats 
that  the  cattle-owners  of  some  of  the  famine  districts 
drive  their  beasts  to  keep  them  alive,  and  on  such 
occasions  we  have  to  give  far  greater  licence  in  the 
matter  of  grazing  than  at  ordinary  times. 

Now.  having  dealt  with  the  four  tlivisions,  I  must 
say  a  word  about  the  sysu-m  of  land  teniu*e,  which 
afiectft  them  all  very  similarly.  Over  the  great  part  of 
the  Presidency  the  system  is  ryotwari.  i.r.  the  ryot,  the 
farmer,  is  supposed  to  hold  direct  from  Govenunent.  Ho 
is  a  peasant  proprietor,  for,  subject  to  paying  an  annual 
rent  to  Govemnienl,  he  is  the  proprietor:  he  cannot  bo 
turned  out  of  his  holding  so  long  us  he  pays  the  rent, 
but  ho  has  the  right  to  sell  it  Uis  rent  is  fixed,  after 
the  most  careful  inquiry,  for  thirty  years.  The  inquiry 
includes  the  nature  of  the  soil,  the  proximity  of  water. 
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the  effects  of  climate,  the  neighbourhood  of  markets, 
and  the  assistance  of  roads  and  railways.  The  inquiry 
extends  over  a  considerable  number  of  villages,  and  in 
the  course  of  it  statistics  are  compiled  as  to  the  number 
of  inhabitants  of  houses,  of  tiled  houses,  of  cattle,  sheep, 
horses,  carts,  and  wells,  as  compared  with  what  existed 
at  the  previous  inquiry,  generally  some  thirty  years 
before. 

The  officer  who  conducts  this  inquiry  is  called  the 
settlement  officer,  his  figures  and  proposals  are  criti- 
cised by  the  collector,  the  chief  revenue  officer  of  the 
district  representing  the  farmers  interests.  His  report 
is  criticised  again  by  the  settlement  conmiissioner,  next 
the  revenue  commissioner  reviews  the  whole,  and  finally 
Government  examines  all  the  papers  and  issues  its 
decision.  In  the  course  of  inquiry  the  farmers  are 
informed  of  the  figures,  and  can  appeal  to  Government ; 
and  besides  all  this  care  there  is  a  standing  order  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  limiting  the  percentage  of 
increase  of  rent  to  certain  fixed  proportions.  We  are 
now  approaching  the  time  when  we  shall  have  been 
twice  over  all  the  agricultural  land  of  the  whole 
Presidency.  When  the  original  settlement  of  rent  has 
been  revised  it  is  called  a  revision  settlement,  and 
henceforth  the  rent  is  not  to  be  raised  on  account  of 
improvements  of  soil  or  climate ;  though,  of  course,  it 
might  be,  if  land  becomes  very  valuable  for  building 
purposes,  or  owing  to  a  railway  coming  near  it.  It 
seemed  to  me  about  as  good  a  land  system  as  I  have 
heard  of,  short  of  absolute  freedom  of  ownership,  but  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  the  best  lands  have  been 
favoured  by  the  Secretary  of  State's  standing  orders. 

There  are  three  other  departments  whose  opera- 
tions contribute  largely  to  the  revenue  of  India,  and  in 
which  Bombay  is  largely  concerned — salt,  excise,  and 
opium.  Large  quantities  of  salt  are  made  in  the 
Presidency,  both  on  the  mainland  and  in  Aden — for 
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Aden  aad  the  Soinuli  amat  are  under  Bombay — whence 
it  is  distributed  over  India,  and  you  can  imagine  that 
the  excise  system  of  Bombay  is  an  important  one  when 
you  remember  that  Xature  herself  gives  you  a  fer- 
mented liquor.  Draw  off  the  juice  of  the  Todi  palm 
into  an  old  earthenware  vessel,  and  two  hours  after 
the  sun  is  up  the  liquor  begins  to  ferment ;  whilst  jou 
have  only  to  sit  down  in  the  jungles,  and  with  that 
liquor,  or  firom  fruit  of  the  Mhowra-tree,  or  from  rice, 
you  can,  with  a  chatty  and  a  saucer  and  a  bit  of  hollow 
reed,  distil  spirit.  You  can  imagine  that  under  such 
circtunstances  the  excise  system  has  to  l^e  pretty  strict. 
They  are  pretty  heavy  drinkers  in  the  swampy  low- 
lands, and  apt  to  protest  very  strongly  if  the  system 
becomes  too  restrictive,  and  their  prot<isl4ition  takes 
the  form  of  illicit  distillation  if  Government  through 
its  contractors  runx  the  price  of  liquor  up  too  hi^ 
Our  object  is  to  keep  it  at  a  price  low  enough  to 
discourage  illicit  distillation,  and  high  enough  to  dis- 
courage drinking ;  a  very  difficult  via  madia,  especially 
with  interested  parties  appealing  to  the  Government  of 
India  and  the  Secretary  of  State  against  one's  orders. 

Finally,  as  to  opium,  there  is  not  a  scrap  grown  an 
British  territory,  but  only  in  certain  Native  States,  and  wc 
have  to  regulate  its  lulmi^on  into,  its  passage  through, 
and  its  export  out  of  tlie  Presidency.  Smuggling  is 
fairl}^  easy,  and  all  sorts  of  dodges  are  resorted  to ;  but 
rewards  for  detection  are  high,  and  ou  the  whole  I 
think  we  are  fairly  successfuL 

And  now  a  few  words,  far  too  few  for  its  worth, 
about  the  city  of  Bombay.  Imagine  a  great  city  of 
800.000  souls,  lying  on  the  shores  of  a  beautiful  sea, 
sparkling  in  the  sunshine,  glorious  in  the  monsoon, 
backed  by  grand  mountains  with  many  a  castellated 
peak,  nestling  in  palm  groves,  with  hundreds  of  sea- 
going and  coasting  merchant  vessels  anchored  in  its 
harbour,  with   two   busy  linea  of  railway  piercing  it, 
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with  broad  thoroughfares  and  grand  buildings,  with  a 
most  active  and  intelligent  mercantile  commimity  both 
European  and  native,  with  its  lawns  crowded  day  and 
night  with  pleasure  and  leisure  seekers,  and  its  bright- 
ness added  to  by  the  most  brilliantly  dressed  ladies  in 
the  world,  the  Parsis.  Imagine  it  if  you  can.  I  don't 
think  you  can.  I  have  seen  many  great  cities  of  the 
East,  and  I  have  not  seen  one  that  could  touch 
Bombay. 

You  know  how  it  became  British :  as  part  of  the 
dowry  of  Catherine  of  Braganza,  who  married  Charles 
II.  Previous  to  that  Mr.  James  Douglas  tells  us  that 
Cromwell  had  thought  of  laying  hold  of  it,  and  that  in 
those  times  our  ministers  were  a  little  vague  as  to  its 
whereabouts,  for  they  described  it  as  "near  Brazil." 
And  when  we  took  it,  it  was  a  poor  kind  of  place 
indeed :  only  a  scrap  of  an  island  with  the  sea  racing 
between  it  and  other  little  islands  which  have  since 
been  connected;  only  a  little  fort  with  a  few  houses 
around  it,  and  a  population  of  about  10.000,  mostly 
vagabonds.  Pretty  unhealthy  too,  smelling  strongly 
of  decaying  fish;  it  killed  off  seven  governors,  an 
ambassador,  and  an  admiral  in  three  years.  It  does 
not  sound  much  of  a  place  to  fight  for,  does  it  ?  But 
we  had  to,  and  we  did.  The  Dutch  banged  at  us  from 
the  sea,  and  the  Mogul's  admiral  the  Sidi  of  Janjira 
battered  at  us ;  but  we  clung  on  to  it  like  grim  death, 
sometimes  short  of  men,  sometimes  of  money,  pesti- 
lence inside,  bad  times  and  enemies  outside,  conscious 
that  as  the  Tapti  silted  up  and  the  glory  of  Siu-at 
faded,  Bombay,  the  one  great  natural  commercial 
harbour  of  India  open  to  the  sea,  must  become  a 
jewel  in  the  British  crown. 

And  one  reason  why  Bombay  is  great  is  that  we 
have  respected  every  religion.  Almost  in  the  centre  of 
the  city  is  the  chief  Mohamedan  mosque ;  one  of  the 
best  sea-shore  frontages  is   occupied    by  the    Hindu 
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buraing  ground;  the  finest  building  site  in  Bombay 
is  held  by  the  Parsi  Towers  of  Silence.  Protestants, 
Romun  CatboIicH,  Noncunfoniiists  are  all  welcomed, 
and  work  very  unitedly  for  the  welfare  of  the  native«. 
None  has  been  forbidden,  none  molested,  by  reason  of 
his  religi»»n,  and  her  welcome  has  been  repiud  to 
Bombay  a  thousand-fold.  The  cleverest  races  of  India 
have  made  it  a  busy  mart,  and  the  public-spirited  and 
the  philanthropic  have  spent  their  money  in  adorning 
and  endowing  her.  They  have  started  about  a  hundred 
cotton- spinning  mills,  which  consume  over  3,000,000 
owts.  of  cotton,  and  the  port  of  Bombay  has  a  sea- 
borne trade  of  about  f.  1 00,000.000.  You  know 
what  this  means — employment  of  labour.  8]ie  has 
throe  daily  European  papers  and  a  crowd  of  weekly 
vcruaculur  papers,  a  university,  several  art  colleges,  a 
veterinary  collogo.  a  technical  school  and  an  art  school, 
which  latter  has  turned  out  most  of  the  masons  who 
have  decorated  her  public  buildings.  High  schools, 
elementary  schools,  charitable  schools,  boys'  schools, 
and  girls'  schools  in  quantities  Clubs  of  all  kinds, 
both  native  and  European,  social,  3'achting.  cricket, 
football,  swimming,  hunting,  and  golf.  Three  fine  volun- 
teer corps,  one  mounted,  one  artillery,  and  one  rifle.  In 
fact,  in  every  way  you  can  think  of,  Bombay  is  as  busy 
A8  it  is  possible  to  be,  and  in  appearance  magnificent. 
I  may  be  a  little  partial,  but  I  really  do  not  know  a 
sight  more  credit^tble  to  Britbih  capacity  for  adminis- 
tration than  that  of  a  cricket  match  on  the  parade 
groimd  at  Bombay  between  the  Presidency  European 
Eleven  and  the  Parsis.  Splendid  buildings  frame  one 
side  of  a  triangle,  the  ornate  dome  of  the  railway 
terminus  almast  dwarfed  by  the  size  and  chaster  st^de 
of  the  dome  of  the  uumicipal  hall,  whilst  hospitals, 
colleges,  and  schools  complete  the  rank.  From  ten  to 
twenty  thousand  Hpectators  preserve  for  themselves  an 
orderly  ring,  watching  with  the  most  intense  interest  an 
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English  game  played  between  Englishmen  and  natives 
in  a  thoroughly  good,  sporting,  gentlemanly  spirit. 

And  what  has  produced  such  a  sight,  combining 
the  eiuploynient  of  the  most  educated  and  cultivatetl 
labour  in  the  designing,  and  abundance  of  manual 
labour  in  the  building,  of  such  edifices  ? — the  legitimate 
inference,  that  such  buildinu^s  must  mean  entire  confi- 
dence amongst  tnulors  and  a  great  demand  for  means 
of  locomotion,  and  great  confidence  in  the  rulers  that 
the  ruled  can  manage  their  local  affairs  well,  displajnng 
a  noble  charity  anrl  a  keen  recognition  of  the  necessity 
for  education.  AH  this  you  see  in  the  buildings,  and 
in  the  crowds  a  respect  for  authority  and  for  order,  and 
a  growing  love  for  a  manly,  healthy  occupation.  And 
all  this  hus  been  produced  b}^  Pax  Rritannica;  for,  re- 
member this,  that  India  had  not  for  hundreds  of  years 
known  such  peace  as  England  has  secured  for  her. 

My  thoughts  linger  on  Bombay,  and  I  would,  if 
time  permitted,  dwell  on  the  subject  longer,  but  I 
must  get  ou  to  my  conclusion,  and  consi<lt'r  the 
system  by  which  the  affairs  of  eighteen  millions  of 
souls  are  administered.  That  is  not  a  very  easy  or  a 
very  light  affair,  I  daresay  you  think — most  people  in 
England  do — ^that  all  a  governor  of  an  Indian  pro- 
vince has  to  do  is  to  entertain.  Well,  my  experience 
was  that  it  required  from  seven  to  ten  hours  u  day  at 
the  desk  every  day  in  the  week,  including  Simdays,  all 
the  year  round,  without  a  holiday  for  five  years :  and 
niost  Indian  officials  work  the  same,  if  not  more. 

First,  of  course,  is  the  legislative  machine,  for  the 
orders  of  the  Executive  Government  should  be  based 
on  law.  There  is  a  Legislative  Council  formed  of  some 
twenty-three  members,  nominated  by  the  Governor  in 
Council,  eight  of  whom  have  been  selected  by  certain 
elected  bodies,  such  jis  groups  of  great  landowners,  the 
Aihninistrative  Divisions,  the  Municipality  of  Bombay, 
and   the  Chamber  of  Commerce   antl    the  University. 
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And  when  this  CouncU  meets,  the  members  may  ask 
questions  after  the  manner  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
The  laws  it  passes  have  to  be  approved  by  the  Goveni- 
mont  of  India  and  the  Secretary  of  State. 

Having  been  approved,  it  is  for  the  Executive 
Government,  the  Grovemor  in  Coimcil,  to  set  them  in 
motion. 

The  Governor  and  two  colleagues,  members  of  the 
Indian  Civil  Service,  who  have  equal  powers  with  the 
Grovemor,  except  that  he  may  ovornilo  them,  though 
I  imagine  he  rarely  does,  form  the  Executive  Govern- 
ment. They  are  assisted  by  <lepartments  headed  by 
under-seeretaries  and  secretaries.  The  Governor  and 
his  colleagues  divide  the  work  between  them,  and  the 
secretaries  have  to  see  that  important  questions  are 
settled  by  at  least  two  out  of  the  three.  The  Adminis- 
tration is  divided  into  two  main  heads,  the  Rovcnuo 
and  the  Judicial ;  but  besides  these  there  are  many 
branches,  fiu*  t<x>  numerous  to  mention,  such  as 
Medical,  Educational,  Political.  Municipal,  Military, 
Marine,  Ecclesiastical,  and  Forests. 

Tlic  chief  revenue  oflScers  are  the  foiur  Commis- 
sioners of  Divisions.  Then  each  division  is  divided  into 
a  number  of  districts,  over  each  of  which  there  is  an 
ntJicer  style<l  the  Collector.  He  is  the  mi>st  inqwrtant 
link  in  the  whole  chain  of  a<lministration :  everything 
that  happens  in  his  district  he  has  to  know  about  and 
IS  consulted  about.  His  colloctorate  may  be  as  large 
as  looo  square  miles,  inhabited  by  a  miUion  and  a 
half  souls.  He  looks  after  the  police,  and  the  hospitals, 
and  the  sehr»ols.  and  the  roads,  and  the  buildingK,  and 
municipal  goverament,  and  the  collection  of  revenue, 
and  the  post  office,  and  the  t«legraphs.  and  the  forests; 
every  single  thing  that  affects  the  livelihoixl  of  the 
people  in  his  district  he  has  to  know  about.  He  is 
also  the  chief  magistrate;  and  he  may  also  be  » 
PoUtical  Agent,  and  the  Judge  of  a  Native  State. 
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He  has,  of  course,  subordinate  revenue  officers,  an 
assistant  collector,  and  one  or  two  deputy  collectors, 
tlie  latter  probably  natives,  and  under  them  again 
officers  over  a  group  of  villages,  and  under  them  again 
the  village  officers. 

Then  he  is  assisted  by  a  police  officer,  a  forest 
officer,  a  doctor,  and  a  public  works  officer. 

This  is  the  chain  of  administration :  the  village 
officer,  the  Patel,  reports  to  the  Mamlutdar,  the  latter 
to  the  Deputy  Collector,  he  to  the  Assistant  Collector,  or 
perhaps  straight  to  the  Collector,  whence  the  report 
to  the  Commissioner,  and  so  up  to  Government ; 
but  of  course  each  has  decisive  powers  more  and  more 
limited  as  you  got  lower  dovax  in  the  grades. 

On  the  judicial  side  you  have  the  High  Court  of 
Bombay,  or  the  Judicial  Commissioner  in  Sind,  and 
then  Judges,  Assistant  Judges,  Special  Judges,  Small 
Cause  Coiut  Judges,  and  the  Magistrates. 


Aden— Somali  Coast 

I  ought  to  describe  those  to  you,  for  thoro  are 
many  interesting  matters  connected  with  them,  but  I 
havo  left  myself  no  space.  I  have  of  course  missed  out 
thousands  of  matters  of  interest  and  importance:  on 
each  main  head  that  I  havo  taken  I  could  havo  easily 
occupied  the  space  allotted  to  the  whole.  I  feel  very 
conscious  that  I  have  treated  it  but  feebly,  but  that  the 
reader  must  attribute  to  want  of  capacity,  not  to  lack 
of  love  of  the  subject,  for  to  my  dying  day  I  shall  be 
grateful  that  I  had  the  chance  of  being  employed  on 
a  mission  so  interesting  and  so  important,  and  Bombay, 
Euad  its  peoples,  and  the  officers,  and  the  dear  friends  I 
made  there,  will  always  be  in  my  affectionate  recol- 
lection. 


SIND 

By  ALEXANDER  F.  BAILLIE,  F.aO.S. 
{Atakor  of  *'Kttrrae/Uit,  Pan,  PrtHmi,  and  Fuiure'*) 


The  nearest  point  of  the  Indian  Empire  to  the  mother 
country  is  the  seaport  of  Aden.  Geograpliicully  it 
is  situated  in  Arabia,  at  the  southern  end  of  the 
Red  Sea,  but  nevertheless  it  forms  part  and  parcel  of 
India,  and  is  immediately  under  the  Govoniinent  of 
the  Presidency  of  Bombay,  from  which  city  it  ia  dia- 
taut  1664  miles.  Aden  was  itoqnired  by  purchase 
from  the  then  niling  Sheik  by  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, but  his  son  decUnotl  to  carry  out  the  bargain,] 
and  consequently  a  navjil  and  military  expedition  wag 
sent  out,  and  captured  the  place  in  1S39.  Aden  was 
the  first  addition  to  the  British  Crown  after  the  acces- 
sion of  her  present  Majesty ;  but  in  the  same  year  wo 
also  lux^uired,  without  firing  a  shot,  a  miserable  little 
harbour  in  India  proper,  called  Kurrachee  or  Karachi, 
which  under  the  fostering  haml  of  the  British  Govera- 
mcnt  has  grown,  during  a  period  of  about  half  a  cen- 
tury, to  be  the  third  in  importance  of  all  the  seaports 
of  the  Indian  Empire. 

At  that  time  it  had  a  population  of  10,000  in- 
habitants; it  now  has  1  to, 000.  The  total  value  of 
its  imports  and  exports  was  then  Ua.  1,200,000  : 
the  present  vidue  is  Rs.  165,000,000.  Such  a  rapid 
increase  in  population  and  trade  is  not  uncommon  in 
the  I^nitcnl  States  and  otlier  parts  of  the  American 
continent,  or  even  in  Australia,  but  it  would  be  remark- 
able in  Europe,  and  is  unparalleled   in   India.     It  is 
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supposed  to  have  been  the  first  haxbour  in  the  Indian 
Ocean  in  which  a  European  navy  ever  rode,  namely, 
the  fleet  of  Alexander  the  Great,  which  was  ordered  to 
proceed,  in  the  year  326  b.c.,  from  the  Delta  of  the 
Indus  to  that  of  the  Euphrates,  under  the  command 
of  Admiral  Nearchus.  Upwards  of  2000  years  after 
that  event  it  had  another  distinction,  namely,  that 
of  being  the  station  from  which  the  first  telegraphic 
message  was  transmitted  from  India  to  England. 

The  general  name  Karachi  includes  the  town  of 
that  name,  and  also  the  island  of  Keamari,  with  which 
it  is  connecte<l  by  the  Napier  Mole  or  Road,  the 
construction  of  which  was  conceived  and  partly  accom- 
plished by  Sir  Charles  of  that  Ilk,  the  Conqueror  and 
first  Governor  of  the  Province  of  Sind. 

The  town  covers  a  considerable  area,  and  comprises 
the  old  native  walled  "  city,"  and  the  comparatively 
modem  barracks,  bazaars,  and  European  cantonments. 
It  possesses  several  handsome  buildings,  among  which 
may  be  enumerated  the  Frere  Hall,  the  Empress 
Market,  the  Sind  Club,  churches  of  all  denominations, 
barracks,  and  schools. 

The  Frere  Hall  was  opened  to  the  public  in  1865, 
and  has  been  erected  to  the  memory  of  the  late 
Sir  Bartle  Frere,  Bart.,  Chief  Commissioner  of  Sind 
during  the  most  important  period  of  the  Mutiny,  and 
afterwards  Governor  of  Bombay.  He  always  took  a 
lively  interest  in  Karachi,  and  to  his  energy,  following 
that  of  Napier,  is  in  a  great  measure  due  the  rapid 
advance  of  the  town  and  harbour.  His  career  is  too 
well  known  to  require  any  comments  from  me,  but  m 
passant,  I  may  mention  that  Bartle  Frere  was  the 
first  East  India  Company's  cadet  who  arrived  in 
India  by  the  overland  route.  This  was  in  1834. 
Frere  Hall  was  designed  by  Lieut.-Colonel  St.  Clair 
Wilkins,  and  its  style  is  Venetian  Gothic.  It  is  built 
of  limestone  quarried  close  to  Karachi,  and  is  occupied 
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by  the  General  Library  and  the  Museum,  and  conUuns 
a  large  hall  or  ball-room,  which  is  frequently  utilised  for 
thoHtricftl  and  other  social  entertainments.  Tlie  Empress 
Market,  designed  in  the  domestic  Gothic  style  by  Mr, 
Strachan,  municipal  engineer,  is  a  &ne  building,  erected 
to  commemorate  the  Jubilee  of  the  reign  of  her 
Majesty  the  Queen  and  Empress.  The  clock-tower  \& 
140  feet  in  height.  As  a  market-place  it  is  only 
second  to  that  of  Bombay,  which  is  probably  the  finest 
in  the  world.  The  garrison  chiuxih  (Trinity)  has  a 
tower  1 50  feet  high,  while  its  nave  is  only  1 1 5  feet  in 
length,  but  the  tower  iK  an  admirable  landmark  for 
veuels  approaching  the  coast.  Government  House  is 
by  no  means  an  imposing  building.  It  was  originally 
the  bimgalow  of  Sir  Charles  Napier,  and  was  purchased 
from  hitn  by  the  Government  of  Bombay.  It  baa, 
however,  attached  to  it  a  considerable  area  of- land,  and 
there  is  ample  room  for  building,  should  Karachi  be 
some  day  declared  the  capital  of  India,  a  by  no  means 
improbable  event. 

Before  the  construction  of  the  Napier  Mole,  landing 
at,  or  leaving  the  town,  was  a  most  difficult  and  un- 
dignified operation.  Owing  to  vast  mud-banks  the  very 
smallest  boat  was  prevente<l  from  reaching  dry  land, 
and  all  travellers,  whether  general  officers  or  subalterns, 
judges  or  winiers,  were  carried  pickaback  by  the  natives 
to  and  from  the  boats.  A  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the 
harbour  was  a  groat  impediment,  and  for  a  long  time 
deterred  owners  from  sending  their  ships  to  the  port ; 
but  in  1852  the  Dul^t  of  ATfjyll,  a  sailing  vessel  of  800 
tons,  currying  troops  and  coals,  safely  entere<l  the  har- 
bour, and  wa8  the  pioneer  of  an  ocean  txade  that  has 
steadily  and  rapi<lly  increased. 

The  late  General  H.  Blois  Tumor,  of  the  Bombay 
Engineers,  a  very  rlistinguished  officer,  deserves  the 
credit  of  having  adopted  a  course  of  action  during  the 
administration  of  Sir  Bartle  Frcrc  which  made  the  quea- 
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tion  of  harbour  improvements  at  Karachi  one  of  public 
interest.  He  recommended  that  the  preliminary  plans 
and  estimates  should  be  submitted  to  some  one  of  the 
first  engineers  in  England ;  and  ultimately  Mr.  James 
Walker,  who  enjoyed  the  highest  reputation,  and  had 
been  for  several  years  President  of  the  Institute  of  Civil 
Engineers,  was  consulted.  Under  successive  adminis- 
trations the  operations,  commenced  in  1 860,  have  been 
carried  on  slowly  but  effectually ;  and  the  breakwater, 
that  has  been  constructed  under  great  difficulties, 
attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention  in  the  engineering 
world,  and  affords  ample  protection  from  the  heavy 
seas  occasioned  by  the  south-west  monsoon.  At  the 
present  time  there  is  sufficient  depth  of  water  to  allow 
the  largest  troopship  to  enter  the  harbour  without 
difficulty  or  delay,  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  and  ample 
accommodation  is  afforded  by  a  long  line  of  piers  and 
wharfage  for  the  disembarkation  of  troops,  and  the 
imloading  of  cargoes. 

I  have  mentioned  that  the  capture  of  Karachi  was 
effected  without  firing  a  shot ;  but  the  conquest  of 
Sind,  of  which  it  is  now  the  chief  town  and  seat  of 
government,  was  not  so  easily  accomplished. 

Our  occupation  of  Karachi  resulted  from  the  mili- 
tary operations  in  connection  with  the  Afghan  war 
of  1838,  Sind,  though  nominally  independent,  was 
subordinate  to  Cabul,  and  its  Administration  showed 
itself  so  extremely  inimical  to  us  that  Sir  John  Keane, 
the  Commander-in-chief  of  the  Bombay  Presidency,  was 
instructed  to  send  a  force  into  the  coimtry.  His  first 
step  was  to  seize  upon  Karachi,  and  this  was  effected 
by  a  naval  force  under  the  command  of  Hear- Admiral 
Sir  Frederick  Maitland  on  the  3rd  of  February  1839. 
In  that  same  year,  Ghuznee,  a  strong  hill-fort  in  Cabul, 
which  has  been  the  scene  of  several  captures  and  re- 
captures, and  was  defended  by  a  son  of  the  redoubtable 
Dost  Mahomed,  was  gallantly  stormed  by  a  small  force 
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tinder  ihe  coiuiiiaud  of  Sir  John  Keane,  who,  as  a 
reward  for  his  success,  was  created  Lord  Keane  of 
Ghuznee. 

The  assault  of  the  Cabul  Gate  ut  Ghuznee  took 
place  al  a  period  before  the  recollection  of  most  of 
my  readers,  but  it  was  very  siniilar  in  iUs  brilliancy 
U)  the  successful  attiick  on  the  CaHlunero  Gate  at 
Delhi  in  1857,  during  the  Mutiny,  which  some  of  us 
can  remember,  and  both  projects  were  successfully 
achieved  by  oHiccrs  of  the  East  India  CoTupany's 
Engineers. 

In  1842  Sir  Charles  Napier  was  ap[)OLnlod  to  the 
command  of  the  territories  of  the  Lower  Indus,  and 
for  some  time  conducted  negotiations  for  a  treaty  as 
between  two  friendly  Powers ;  but  these  negotiations 
fell  through,  and  the  first  clash  of  anus  occurred  when 
Napier,  with  a  small  camel-mounted  flying  column, 
made  a  dash  at  a  fortress  called  Imumghar,  in  the 
great  sandy  desert,  which  was  supposed  to  be  impreg- 
nable, and  capitired  it  without  diificulty. 

This  first  exploit  of  Sir  Charles  Napier  in  Sind 
was  characterised  by  the  Great  D\ike  as  one  of  the 
most  curious  and  extraordinary  of  all  military  feats. 

LTtimately  a  treaty  vriis  signed,  but  its  stipulations 
were  suddenly  subverted  by  events  that  quickly  followetl. 

Hydribad,  on  the  Indus,  not  to  be  confoimded  with 
a  city  of  the  same  name  in  the  Ueccan,  was  at  that  time 
the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Sind,  and  there  we  had 
a  political  representative.  Suddenly,  on  the  morning 
of  the  I  5  th  February  1 84  3,  the  Residency  wns  attacked 
by  some  8000  men  of  the  army  of  Sind,  and  notwith- 
standing a  very  gallant  defence,  the  British  escort  was 
forced  to  evacuate  it  after  some  hours  of  very  severe 
fighting.  The  commandimt  of  that  escort  was  a  Mi^or 
Outram,  who,  after  later  glories,  became  Sir  James 
Outram,  Lieut. -General.  G.C.B.,  and  a  baronet,  at  the 
fool  of  whoso  statue  in  Caloutta,  erected  to  the  memory 
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of  "  this  faithful  servant  of  England,"  are  inscribed  the 
words — 

'*  In  all  the  true  knight. 
The  Bayaiid  of  the  East." 


Two  days  after  this  event  a  decisive  battle  was 
fought  at  Meeanee,  between  a  British  force  of  2800 
men  with  eight  giins,  and  22,000  Sindees  and  Belo- 
chees  who  formed  the  army  of  our  opponents. 

The  Sindee  is  not  a  man  of  war.  He  is  by  nature 
quiet  and  inoffensive,  and  has  been  described  by  the 
late  Sir  Richard  Burton,  a  great  authority  on  the 
country,  as  notoriously  cowardly  and  dishonourable, 
and  there  were  comparatively  very  few  of  that  nation 
in  the  force  that  Sir  Charles  Napier  had  to  encounter  ; 
but  their  places  were  taken  by  paid  levies  of  Belochees, 
mountaineers  possessing  great  counvge,  warriors  and 
plunderers  froni  their  birth,  and  naluraily  cruel  and 
vindictive. 

At  Meeanee  they  fought  with  desj^erate  resolution  ; 
for  three  hours  and  upwards  the  conibatants  struggled 
man  to  man  with  the  greatest  fury,  and  when  at 
length  the  action  eeaned  our  opponents  left  5000 
men  upon  the  field,  while  our  own  loss  was  computed 
at  250. 

The  victorious  commander  ascribed  his  success  at 
Meeanee  to  the  higher  discipline  of  his  forces,  and  to 
the  superiority  of  their  arms,  and  his  assertion  appears 
to  be  amply  justified,  for  among  the  British  and  native 
troops  who,  in  his  own  words,  "  advanced,  as  at  a  re- 
view, across  a  fine  plain  swept  by  the  cannon  of  the 
enemy,  and  who  inarched  up  within  forty  paces  of  an 
entrenchment,  and  then  stormed  it  like  British  sol- 
diers," was  the  gallant  "  Twenty-second,"  now  known 
as  a  battalion  of  H.M.  Cheshire  Regiment ;  and  as 
regards  the  superiority  of  our  arms,  it  may  be  men- 
tioned  that  the  action  at   Meeanee  was  the   first  in 
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which  percussion-caps  were  used  in  place  of  the  old 
flint-luck.' 

Alkout  a  month  later  another  sanguinary  action 
was  fought  at  a  place  called  Dul>o,  when  the  tide  of 
victory  again  tiu^cd  in  favour  of  the  invaders,  and 
then  the  Siud  campaign  may  be  said  to  have  ended. 
Nevertheless  there  was  still  work  to  be  done  in  break- 
ing up  hordes  of  outlaws  and  mountain  robbers,  who 
recognised  no  authority ;  and  to  do  this  it  was  neces- 
sary to  follow  them  into  defiles  so  deep  and  narrow 
that  daylight  could  scarcely  penetrate  into  them.  So 
terribly  wild  and  desolate  is  tlio  face  of  nature  in  the 
rugged  mountainous  district  that  our  troops  had  to 
penetrate,  that  the  sight  called  forth  from  a  soldier  on 
seeing  it  the  strong  but  homely  expression,  "  When 
Gotl  made  the  world  He  threw  the  rubbish  here ! " 

NotwiLhstandmg  their  ferocity  and  cruelty,  these 
hill  tribes  possessoil  a  certain  amount  of  chivalry,  and 
recognised  at  its  full  value  the  virtue  of  courage,  even 
in  their  enemies.  The  most  distinguished  token  granted 
to  those  among  them  who  displuyeil  remarkable  bravery 
was  a  red  thread  or  small  bracelet  fastened  round  the 
wrist.  And  on  one  occasion  a  small  party  of  British 
trc»o[)s  had  penetrated  too  deeply  into  the  defile,  and 
found  themselves  surrounded  by  overwhelming  numbera 
of  the  enemy.  Shoidder  to  shoulder,  brooBting  their 
foes,  bayonet  and  sword  in  hand,  they  met  their  death; 
but  when  their  bodies,  naked  and  mutilated,  were  dis- 
covered by  their  comrades,  around  the  wrist  of  each  of 
them  wus  found  that  thin  red  thread  of  honour,  a  tributo 
to  their  gallantry  from  llieir  ruthless  opponents. 

But  Sind  is  not  all  wild,  desolate,  or  mountainoua, 
Sir  Charles  Napier  reporte<i  that  it  was  capable  of  pro- 
ducing an  immense  revenue,  and  that  the  soil  was  rich 
beyond  description.     **  I  am  endeavouring,"  he  writos, 

^  Ther«  if  an  oil  paiDtin^  hj  ArmlUge,  la  the  Rojral  CoUeotion  at 
Windsor,  of  the  life  and  death  struggle  at  Meeanae. 
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"  to  control  the  waters  of  the  Indus.  This  will,  I  hope, 
ere  long  be  effected,  and  then  the  produce  will  be  very 
great.  The  present  want  is  that  of  suflficient  popula- 
tion to  cultivate  the  great  quantity  of  waste  land.  The 
mines  are  supposed  to  bo  rich,  and  the  fields  of  salt 
inexhaustible." 

The  vast  quantity  of  waste  land  in  a  great  measure 
arose  from  the  fact  that  the  Amirs  or  Chiefs  of  Sind, 
our  predecessors  in  the  government,  kept  large  tracts 
in  a  state  of  nature  to  form  hunting  preserves ;  but  the 
greater  part  of  these  have  since  been  brought  under 
cultivation.  A  very  thorough  system  of  irrigation  has 
been  for  a  long  time  at  work  under  British  rule,  and 
from  districts  which  were  formerly  useless  and  barren 
the  produce  at  the  present  time  is  very  great,  as  Napier 
prognosticated  would  be  the  case.  In  those  parts  that 
are  imder  tillage  the  land  yields  two  crops  annually : 
the  spring  crop  consists  of  wheat,  barley,  millet,  and 
several  oil  seeds,  hemp,  opium,  and  tobacco;  the  autumn 
crop,  of  rice,  maize,  cotton,  sugar,  and  indigo. 

The  shipments  of  wheat  through  Karachi  during 
the  year  1894  showed  that  yj  per  cent,  of  the  total 
shipments  from  India  passed  through  that  port  and 
amounted  to  5,970,000  cwts.,  but  that  includes  a  por- 
tion of  the  produce  of  the  Punjab  and  other  parts  of 
Northern  India. 

The  trade  in  wool  is  also  very  large,  and  continues 
to  grow,  recent  yearly  shipments  being  valued  at 
upwards  of  ten  millions  of  rupees. 

Manufactures  are  carried  on  in  several  of  the  im- 
portant towns,  the  natives  being  very  ingenious  as 
weavers,  turners,  and  artisans  in  general.  Uydrabad 
is  celebrated  for  its  manufactures  of  many  coloured 
and  tasteful  Sindian  caps,  and  of  swords  and  knives 
and  spears ;  Halla  produces  pottery  remarkable  for  its 
shape  and  good  bright  colours;  Koree  and  Shikarpur 
supply  paper  of  superior  quahty ;  and  silk  goods,  cotton, 
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and   mixed  cloths   are  woven    in   every  village,  and 
beautifully  dyed. 

In  the  report  of  Sir  Charles  Napier,  to  which  I 
have  already  referred,  he  nientious  the  inexhuustible 
fields  of  salt.  Salt,  as  you  are  probably  aware*  is  a 
Government  monopoly  in  India,  and  the  source  of  a 
great  part  of  the  revenue. 

In  Sind  there  are  four  bases  of  supply  under  the 
control  of  the  Salt  Department,  and  of  these  the  most 
considerable  is  situated  at  a  place  called  Maurypur,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Karachi.  It  is  a  dreary,  iso- 
lated spot  in  the  desert,  three  or  four  miles  from  the 
sea-coast ;  but  salt  is  so  valuable  that  it  is  carefully 
guarded,  and  no  strangers  or  caravans  are  pennitted  to 
remain  within,  or  Dear  the  gates  of  the  compoimd,  or 
enclosure,  after  an  early  hour  in  the  afternoon,  for  fear 
of  robbery. 

The  works  are  salt  fields  divided  into  a  large  number 
of  pans  or  squares  of  25  foot  each,  with  a  depth  of  a 
few  inches.  These  pans  are  filled  with  water  drawn 
from  wells  ready  at  hand  by  means  of  the  "  picottah  " 
ur  pump-brake,  so  well  known  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile. 

The  water  has  percolated  throtigh  the  soil  for  a 
oonsiderable  distance,  and  thence  arises  its  value  at 
Maurypur ;  for  ordinary  sea  water,  that  is  to  say,  the 
water  left  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  by  floods  or 
inundations,  does  not  leave  any  amount  of  salt  worth 
the  trouble  of  collecting ;  but  here,  with  a  strong  sun 
and  a  northerly  breeze,  each  pan  will  yield  from  10  to 
20  maunds,  or  say  2 A  to  5  cwts.,  in  less  than  twenty- 
four  hours.  The  cost  of  production  is  less  than  i^d. 
per  quarter ;  but  the  sale  price,  inclu<ling  the  Govern- 
ment duty,  is  about  $s.  for  that  same  i|unutity.  The 
stack  or  hill  of  salt,  covered  with  Tarpaulins,  which 
stands  in  the  middle  of  the  compounds,  and  whioh 
usually  contains  about  3000  tons,  is  therefore  of  oon- 
aidorable  value,  and  well  worth  carefully  guarding. 
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While  nientiooing  the  surroundings  of  Karachi, 
I  may  call  attention  to  a  curious  institution  about 
eight  miles  from  that  town,  the  home  of  the  sacred 
alligators.  The  place  is  really  sacred  to  the  memory 
of  a  saint  whose  sanctity  has  endured  for  many  ages, 
and  whose  bones  were  interred  under  a  moscjue  which 
over-stands  a  hot  spring  that  flows  in  numerous  rills  to 
the  siUTounding  gardens,  and  then  seeks  the  low  lands, 
forming  a  number  of  small  swamps,  in  which  dwell  the 
alligators.  The  idea  that  they  are  worshipped  by  the 
numerous  Mohamedons  and  Hindus,  who  alike  visit 
the  shrine,  is  quite  erroneous,  but  it  has  been  en- 
couraged by  the  attendant  priests,  and  numberless 
beggars  who  live  upon  charity. 

The  sight  is  very  loathsome,  not  only  because  the 
reptile  is  ugly  in  itself,  but  also  because  almost  the 
whole  of  those  dwelling  in  the  swamps  of  "  Muggeer 
PIr  "  are  more  or  less  maimed.  They  seem  in  a  great 
measure  to  live  upon  one  another;  some  have  broken 
noses,  some  have  lost  a  portion  of  the  bail,  others  have 
been  blinded  of  one  or  both  eyes,  and  several  are 
toeless. 

They  are  stated  by  the  priests  to  be  very  old,  but 
my  inquiries  load  me  Uj  cuncludo  that  the  alligator 
arrives  at  maturity  at  the  some  age  as  a  human  being, 
and  that  when  onco  he  ha«  appropriated  to  himself 
some  quiet  pool  where  he  has  no  worries  or  troubles, 
he  may  live  the  number  of  years  allotted  to  man,  but 
seldom  exceeds  them. 

As  regards  the  climate  of  the  Province  of  Sind  the 
Afghans  have  a  proverb,  "  The  sun  of  Sciude  will  turn 
a  white  man  black,  and  roast  an  eggy'  and  this  latter 
statement  has  been  proved  by  experiment.  It  is  dry 
and  sultry,  with  a  very  small  rainfall,  and  the  mon- 
soons benefit  it  to  a  very  small  extent.  But,  of  course, 
in  an  area  of  upwards  of  5  degrees  of  latitude  there 
are  great  variations  in  the  temperature,  and  while  in 
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Gontral  Sind  (in  Sukkur,  for  instance)  the  mean  in 
mmmor  is  about  lOo  degrees,  in  the  north,  at 
Huttan.  &08t  is  not  unknown,  and  at  Karachi,  in  the 
south,  the  cold  is  sometimes  very  keen.  There  is  a 
hot  season  of  seven  months'  duration,  and  between  it 
and  the  cold  season  the  change  is  so  rapid  that  spring 
and  atitumu  lu-e  not  experienct^d. 

Naturally,  under  such  circumstances  the  climate  Lb 
not  healthy,  and  fevor  and  a^nio  during  the  fall  of  the 
year  arc  very  prevalent ;  but  epidemics,  although  some- 
times virulent,  such  as  cholera,  are  generally  local  and 
spasuio<lic.' 

Animal  life  is  very  prolific  throughout  the  pro- 
vince. Among  the  wild  animals  may  be  cited  the 
tiger,  panther,  hyena,  jackal,  wolf,  fox,  antelope  and 
many  other  kinds  of  deer,  wild  ass,  wild  pig,  porcupines, 
hares,  and  other  game. 

Birris  are  in  grtsat  variety ;  they  comprise  the  eagle 
vulture,  and  several  species  of  falcons  and  hawks. 
Hawking  used  to  be  the  great  amusement  of  the  Amirs 
or  Princes  of  Sind,  and  to  this  day  it  is  one  of  the  few 
countries  in  the  world  where  the  sport  is  still  main- 
tained with  all  the  ancient  customs  and  usages  of 
falconry.  Rock  grouse,  florican,  and  quail  are  found 
on  the  hills,  and  wherever  there  is  water,  wild  geese 
and  ducks  and  teal  are  abundant. 

Green  long  -  tailed  pan-ots  chatter  on  all  sides ; 
pigeons  and  turtle-doves  cover  the  roofe  of  buildings ; 
crows  pace  the  streets  so  tame  that  they  scarcely  move 
out  of  one's  way ;  and  sand-rails  pirouette  upon  the 
Hoors  of  dwelling-houses,  regardless  of  the  occupanta 

Of  domestic  animals,  sheep  and  goats  are  numerous 
in  Upper  Sind ;  horses,  though  small,  are  well  knit, 
and  capable  of  undergoing  great  fatigue ;  bufialoes  are 
found  in  largo  numbers,  especially  in  the  neigh  bour- 

'  Tbia  pAper  wu  wiitten  before  the  outbreak  of  thv  plague  that 
d«Taitat«d  Bombay  and  Kanubi  In  1897-9S. 
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hood  of  the  river  Intlus,  and  are  grefttly  prized,  not 
only  as  beasts  of  burden,  but  also  for  the  inilk  from 
which  is  made  the  tjhte — a  sort  of  boiled  butter,  which 
supplies  the  place  of  oil,  and  whicli  is  widely  used 
throughout  India,  and  largely  exported. 

But  of  all  the  animals  in  the  province  the  camel 
is  the  most  renowned,  and  undoubtedly  the  most  useful. 
Without  it  many  parts  of  the  country  would  be  im- 
passable, for  there  are  districts  where  the  deepness  of 
the  sanil  absolutely  prfveuts  the  passage  of  a  horse. 
The  Sind  camel  is  of  the  une-huTuped  species,  and  is 
not  only  valuable  as  a  beast  of  burden,  but  also  fur- 
nishes a  rich  milk»  and  hair  for  shawls  and  cloth. 
They  are  finer  in  the  limbs  than  thase  of  Arabia,  but 
are  better-looking  animals  frouj  being  better  fed.  Great 
numbers  were  sent  to  Egypt  during  the  last  campaign 
in  that  country,  and  their  loss,  for  they  never  returned, 
has  hardly  yet  been  retrieved.  More  important  still 
was  the  loss  of  the  drivers  who  accompanied  them  ;  for 
a  camel-driver  is  bom.  not  made,  and  it  is  very  dilH- 
oult  bo  replace  him.  This  has  boon  exemplified  in  the 
Australian  colonies,  to  which  of  late  years  camels  have 
been  imported  for  travelling  in  the  interior,  and  to 
which  it  has  boen  found  necessary  to  take  also  Afghans 
and  Sindees  as  drivers,  as  otherwise  the  animals  were 
unmanageable.  The  creature  is  probably  the  most 
ill-tempered  and  malicious  animal  in  the  world,  and 
designedly  so,  for  it  possesses  considerable  intelligence; 
and  if  it  thought  that  it  coidd  improve  its  position  by 
displaying  a  little  more  amiability,  undoubtedly  it  would 
change  its  habits;  but  it  seems  almost  insensible  to 
kindness,  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  win  its  aftections. 

The  natives  in  India  are  generally  very  cruel  to 
the  brute  creation.  They  have  very  little  mercy  on 
the  patient  horse,  the  timid  jackass,  and  the  quiet 
bullock :  but  for  the  camel  they  have  a  certain  amount 
of  respect,  and  in  Sind  I  have  seen  the  drivers  patting 
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tboTu,  and  enticiiig  tbem  with  some  sort  of  delicacy 
peculiarly  adapted  to  their  taste,  but  they  scarcely 
appreciate  the  attempt  at  familiarity.  Hard  swearing 
is  what  they  seem  to  understaud,  and  certainly  a  camel- 
driver  is  a  past -master  in  the  art  of  cursing  and  using 
profane  language.  The  animals  seem  to  retort  in  the 
same  way,  for  when  struck  with  the  baton,  or  annoyed 
by  a  pull  on  the  guiding-rein,  the  usual  grunt  is  changed 
to  a  semi-scream  that  might  well  be  an  oath. 

Rudyard  Kipling,  the  versifier  of  Tommy  Atkins'  life 
in  India,  remarks  very  pertinently  about  this  creature 
IB  comparison  with  other  beasts  of  burden — 

"  i  he  'one  !ie  kuuws  abuve  a  lul,  the  bullotk's  but  a  fool. 
The  elephant's  a  gcnllctn'^D,  the  battery  mule's  a  nitile  ; 
But  the  commiMorint  cnni-Q-el,  when  all  t«  said  and  done, 
'E's  a  devil  an*  a  ostrich  ao'  a  orphan  child  in  one." 

But  its  value  as  a  beast  of  burden  and  weight- 
carrying  animal  is  very  great,  ami  tin  orilinary  baggage 
camel  will  travel  twenty-five  miles  a  day  with  a  load 
of  520  lbs.  on  its  back,  and  a  good  nding  animal  will 
march  at  the  rate  of  live  miles  an  hour  for  a  full  day, 
without  food  or  water  during  the  journey. 

The  ptfpulation  of  the  province  consists  of  several 
races,  and  probably  it  would  be  difiicult  to  find  a  city 
containing  a  greater  mixture  of  inhabitants  than  that 
of  Karachi. 

The  original  population  of  Sind  was  liindu,  but  in 
A.D.  713  it  was  conquered  and  con\*erted  to  Islamiam 
by  the  Arabs.  At  the  present  time  the  Musalmans 
are  in  a  majority  of  three  to  one  throughout  the 
province,  and  in  Karachi  itself  greatly  ouLnumbcr  the 
Hindus. 

Sindians  are  a  mixture  of  Juts  and  Belochees,  and 
in  appearance  are  tall,  well-made  men.  of  dark  com- 
plexion, but  with  good  features*,  and  the  women  are 
notineable  in  the  Eaat  for  their  beauty.    I  have  already 
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mentionod  that  the  people  of  Sind  are  not  a  lighting 
race ;  and,  us  a  fad,  those  who  Hvod  long  among  them 
and  knew  them  well,  as,  for  instance,  the  late  Sir  Richard 
Biu'ton,  give  them  a  very  bad  character,  and  speak 
of  them  as  being  ignorant,  deceitful,  mendacious,  and 
avaricious.  My  own  ex|)erienco  is  nothing  in  compari- 
son with  that  of  Sir  Richard  ;  but  from  my  knowledge 
of  traders  and  shopkeepers  of  Sind  nationality,  1  should 
say  that  they  are  not  one  bit  won^e  than  people  of  a 
similar  class  in  other  parts  of  India. 

Of  their  jealous  nature  we  had  a  strong  proof 
during  the  early  occupation  of  the  country  by  Sir 
Charles  Napier.  At  tliat  lime  suicide  among  women 
was  most  prevalent,  and  ihoir  bodies  were  constantly 
being  found  in  a  state  of  suspension. 

Napier  gave  this  matter  his  very  serious  considera- 
tion, and  soon  discovered  that  the  unfortunate  creatures 
had  been  hanged  by  their  liusbands  on  the  very  slightest 
pretexts.  He  issued  a  proclamation  in  his  own  rough 
and  uniulomed  language :  "  You  are  solemnly  warned," 
he  said,  "  that  in  whatever  village  a  woman  is  found 
murdered,  a  heavy  fine  shall  be  impostMl  upon  all,  and 
rigidly  levied.  The  Government  will  order  all  her 
husband's  relations  up  to  Karachi,  and  it  will  cause 
such  danger  and  trouble  to  all,  that  you  shall  tremble 
if  a  woman  is  said  to  have  committed  suicide  in  your 
district,  for  it  shall  be  an  evil  day  for  all  in  that  place." 
They  were,  and  stilJ  are,  notorious  gamblers.  Before 
our  time,  there  wore  Hconscd  houses  wliich  yielded  a 
large  revenue  to  the  native  rulers.  British  morality 
swept  away  the  gambling-houses  and  tlie  tax ;  but 
gambUng  goes  on  in  every  town  and  village,  and  is 
said  to  be  on  the  increase. 

But  besides  the  original  Sindians,  there  is  a  large 
population  who  have  emigrated  from  neighbouring 
districts  and  settled  there.  The  Lohanas  came  from 
Ghuznee,  in  Cabul,  and  were  the  great  carriers  of  the 
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Afghan  trade  tv  all  parts  of  India,  and  they  now  form 
the  greater  part  of  the  Htndim  in  Sind.  There  are 
also  man}'  Afghans,  RajpuU.  and  fielochees,  and  a 
large  number  of  Siddecs,  or  j*erjkinsof  African  descent; 
for  in  former  <]ays  Karachi  was  a  great  slave  market, 
and  a  vaUiablo  trade  was  carried  on  betweeti  that  port 
and  Muscat.  The  price  at  Muscat  for  a  hoaUhy  black 
boy  was  Rs.  15  to  Rs.  30,  and  at  Kanichi  he  fetched 
60  to  100.  An  Abyssinian  beauty  cost  as  much  as 
Rs.  500. 

The  usual  <lress  of  the  male  inhabitants  consists  of 
a  loose  shirt  and  Turkish  trousers  of  blue  cotton,  with 
a  coloured  scarf  and  a  quilted  cotton  aip ;  but  the 
upper  classes  wear  enormous  turbans,  and  the  Amils, 
who  occupy  the  fX)sition  of  Government  servants  and 
clerks,  and  the  Seths  (wholesale  merchants,  bankers, 
i&c),  use  an  extraordinary  head-dress  called  a  "  siraiki- 
topi,"  which  in  .shapo  has  the  ay)]»oarauce  of  our  onli- 
nary  beaver  or  silk  hat  turnetl  upside  down,  but  is  very 
different  in  colour. 

In  Karachi,  the  seal  of  Government  of  the  province, 
there  is  a  wondrous  intermingling  of  people  from  all 
parts  of  the  East  and  West.  In  addition  to  the  resi- 
dent inhaiiitants,  who  are  theniselves  a  very  mixed 
population  from  all  parts  of  Sind,  you  will  encounter 
in  a  visit  tj?  the  bazaars  of  this  rising  t.own.  Arabs  from 
Muscat  and  the  neighbourhood :  Persians  who  bring 
horses  from  the  Gulf,  and  sheep  with  long  and  droop- 
ing ears  like  those  of  rabbits;  Portuguese  from  Ooa; 
Pathuns,  wild  and  uncouth,  from  the  hills;  Armenian 
priests,  with  their  tali  figures  and  noble  bearing,  sock- 
ing change  on  the  benignant  plains  of  India  from  their 
monftstories  |Jorchod  on  the  loft}'  peaks  of  Persian 
mountains ;  and  here  and  there  an  English  lady  doing 
her  marketing  in  the  early  morning.  Another  olaflB, 
not  numerous,  but  very  influcntLaJ,  is  that  of  the 
Parsls. 
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They  form  in  India  a  oompact  and  self-supporting 
community  of  the  highest  respectability.  There  are 
no  FarsI  beggars,  and  no  Pars!  woman  of  questionable 
character. 

They  are  endowed  with  great  quickness  of  percep 
tion,  and  are  animated  with  an  insatiable  desire  to 
acquire  wealth ;  but  they  are  extremely  charitable,  and 
in  Karachi,  Bombay,  and  other  parts  of  India,  they 
have  foimded  beneyolent  institutions  of  inestimable 
value. 

Railways 

Among  the  gilt-edged  securities  which  are  nego- 
tiated on  the  Stock  Exchange,  and  which  are  eagerly 
sought  for  as  sound,  though  high-priced  investments, 
there  is  one  that  will  be  found  on  the  list  of  Indian 
railways,  and  which  is  entitled  "  The  Scind,  Punjab, 
and  Delhi  Annuities." 

Just  forty  years  ^o  a  Company  was  registered  in 
London  to  construct  a  railway  between  Karachi  and 
Hydrabad,  a  distance  of  about  a  hundred  miles ;  and 
two  years  later  the  same  Company  was  empowered  to 
maintain  communication  between  Hydrabad  and  Mul- 
tan,  by  means  of  a  fleet  of  steamboats  called  the  "  Indus 
Steam  Flotilla,"  and  also  to  make  a  railway  through 
the  Punjab  from  Multan  to  Lahur  and  Amritzar. 

The  Steam  Flotilla  gave  place  to  the  Indus  Valley 
Railways,  and  on  the  eastern  side  of  India  the  line  was 
extended  to  Delhi ;  and  so  by  private  enterprise  a  line 
of  railway,  700  miles  in  length,  connecting  KArachi 
with  Delhi,  was  completed  under  the  title  that  I  have 
already  mentioned. 

Nearly  completed !  for  a  link  was  still  wanting, 
namely,  a  bridge  across  the  river  Indus  at  Sukkur. 

In  1885  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  exercised 
the  power  that  he  possessed  and  took  over  the  railway 
with  several  of  its  offshoots,  and  in  1 889  the  missing 
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link  was  added,  namely,  a  bridge,  which  has  the 
rigid  span  in  the  world  (there  being  790  feet  clear 
width  between  the  abutiueuts),  and  which  was  manu- 
faciurod  at  the  works  of  Messrs.  Westwood  &  Baillie, 
at  Millwall,  not  three  milefi  from  this  spot. 

The  railway,  when  it  became  tlie  property  of  the 
State,  was  re-christened,  and  is  now  known  as  the 
North-Wostem  (State)  Railway  of  India,  and  is  in  fact 
the  Outer  Circle  on  the  western  and  north-western 
frontier  of  that  Empire. 

The  main  line,  1 1 74  miles  in  length,  leaving  the 
ocean  terminus  at  Karachi,  passes  through  those  dis- 
tricts to  which  1  have  referred  in  the  earlier  parts  of 
this  paper,  the  scene  of  Sir  Charles  Napier's  campaign 
in  Sind ;  it  crosses  the  Indus  at  Sukkur,  on  the  bridge 
that  1  have  meutioued ;  it  traverses  Multan  almost 
within  sight  of  the  great  battle-fields  of  the  Sutlej. 
Sobraon,  Aliwal,  Moodkoe,  and  Ferozeshur.  fought 
during  the  Sikh  campaign  of  1846,  and  it  enters 
Lahfir,  the  old  capital  of  the  Lion  of  the  Punjab. 
Then  it  turns  eastwards  through  Amritzar,  **  the  fount 
of  immortality,"  with  its  "Golden  Temple"  of  world- 
wide fame,  to  which  the  setting  sun  lidds  beauty  and 
embellishment  as  its  rays  fall  upon  the  burnished  roof» 
and  amplify  its  sheen  find  glitter — post  Loodhiana,  and 
the  junction  for  Simla,  our  modem  capital  during  the 
hot  montlis,  and  so  into  Delhi,  the  "  city  of  the  Great 
Moguls,"  tho  "  true  metropolis  of  India,"  The  names 
of  the  places  that  I  have  mentione<l  recall  anxious  and 
troublesome  days  when  our  troops  were  engaged  *m  a 
hand-to-hand  struggle  with  the  gallant  warriors  of  the 
Punjab,  or  were  desperately  fighting  to  overcome  iho 
Mutiny,  and  to  maintain  the  autonomy  of  tho  Empire. 
Delhi  is  the  terminus  of  the  North-Westem  Railway, 
but  from  that  point  there  is  a  network  of  lines  which 
will  take  the  traveller  to  the  far-famed  palaces  of  Agra» 
to  those  scenes  of  sorrow  and  of  glory,  Lucknow  and 
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Cawnpore,  or  will  carry  him  to  Calcutta,  or  back  to  the 
west-em  side  of  India,  to  the  great  city  of  Bombay. 

From  the  Outer  Circle  extend  branches,  one  of 
which,  that  from  Sukkur.  on  the  Indus,  to  Chamman, 
which  traverses  the  dreaded  Boland  Pass,  strikes  into 
the  heart  of  Afghanistan,  and  may  be  regarded  as  the 
first  section  of  a  railway  to  Kandahar;  wliile  the  other, 
from  Lahur  to  Peshawur,  brings  us  within  reasonable 
distance  of  Cabul  itself. 

But  not  content  with  this  Outer  Circle,  an  Inner 
one  is  now  being  constructed.  The  Indus  is  again  to 
be  bridged  at  Hydrabad.  and  from  that  point  a  railway 
is  to  be  made  on  the  eastern  or  left  side  of  the  river 
to  Khyrpur  and  Bukkur.  and  from  Bhawuljnir,  on  the 
north-western,  another  line,  the  Southern  Punjab,  is 
to  strike  across  India  to  join  a  lino  already  made  be- 
tween Buttinda  and  Amballa. 

I  have  perhaps  dwelt  at  too  great  a  length  on  the 
North-Western  Riulway,  but  I  have  done  so  with  a 
view  of  submitting  to  you  the  enormous  value  of  the 
addition  made  to  the  British  Empire  by  the  conquest 
of  the  Province  of  Siud  and  of  the  little  muddy  harbour 
of  Karachi  half  a  century  ago ;  and  in  conclusion  I 
will  brieily  call  your  attention  to  the  vast  importance 
that  they  may  be  to  us  in  the  future. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  the  desire  to 
make  further  conquest  is  likely  to  create  difficulties 
between  the  British  Empire  and  that  of  oiu*  great 
Northern  neighbour,  Russia,  but  it  is  well  within  the 
area  of  probabilities  that  at  no  very  distant  date,  and 
under  certain  events,  the  two  Powers  must  come  into 
contact,  friendly  or  otherwise,  and  let  us  hope  that  it 
will  be  the  former. 

The  event  to  which  I  refer  is  a  disputed  succession 
to  the  throne  of  Afghanistan  ;  and  from  tbe  past  history 
of  that  coimtry  it  is  an  event  very  likely  to  occur  on 
the  demise  of  the  present  ruler. 
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In  Mohaniedan  countries,  primogeniture,  or  the 
right  attaching  to  seniority  by  birth,  carries  very  little 
weight,  and  blood-relationship  is  never  a  factor  of  great 
importance,  it  is  usual  for  the  reigning  sovereign  to 
Dominate  his  successor  during  his  lifetime,  an(l  his 
nominee  may  be  one  of  liis  own  brethren  or  one  of 
his  numerous  sons.  In  neitlier  case  does  the  tie  of 
brotlierhood  have  the  effect  of  inducing  those  who  are 
not  selected,  to  uccopl  quietly  the  accession  to  power 
of  the  fortunate  nominee. 

Children  of  the  same  father,  but  by  difibrent 
mothers,  imbibe  at  the  very  breast  the  same  feelings 
of  jealousy  that  exist^l  l>etween  their  inothors;  and 
as  they  grow  in  years,  so  that  jealous  feeling  increases, 
and  when  manhoo<l  is  reached  there  is  fn^qiiently 
hatred  and  malice  between  them  instead  of  a  tie  of 
brotherly  love.  Then,  again,  a  handsome  person, 
physical  strength,  undoubted  courage,  are  qualities 
that  have  a  great  efi'ect  upon  a  warlike  people  like 
the  Afghans,  and  all  those  characteristics  must  be 
taken  intx)  account  before  the  nominee  of  the  Aroir 
can  ho[}e  to  mount  the  steps  of  the  throne. 

If  his  successor  be  supported  by  lK)th  the  great 
Powers  to  whom  I  have  referred,  then  there  is  every 
probability  that  his  seat  may  l>e  rendered  secure ;  but 
if  those  Powers  take  adverse  sides  and  each  supports  a 
pretender,  what  will  be  the  consequence  ? 

It  is  a  difficulty  that  we  may  undoubtedly  have  to 
face,  and  in  raising  it  I  am  by  no  means  a  bird  of  ill- 
omen,  for  I  tnist  and  hope  that  diplomacy  may  be  able 
to  avert  one  result  that  might  ensue,  namely,  a  dedans 
tion  of  war. 

But  should  that  be  the  disastrous  termination  of 
a  disputed  succession  in  Afghanistan,  and  should  the 
troops  of  the  Queen  and  Empress  have  to  face  those 
of  his  Imperial  Russian  Majesty  on  the  banks  of  the 
Uelmund,  then  shall  we  learn  to  appreciate  the  value 
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of  Sir  Charles  Napier's  victories  at  Meeanee  and  Dabo, 
for  Karachi  is  the  port  at  which  our  reinforcements 
from  home  must  be  disembarked,  and  it  is  through 
Sind  by  the  North- Western  (State)  Railway  that  they 
must  be  carried  to  the  scene  of  strife.  With  that 
European  force  will  be  combined  gallant  regiments  of 
cavalry  and  infantry  drawn  from  all  parts  of  the  vast 
Indian  Empire — Sindees,  Sikhs,  Ghoorkas,  Bheels,  and 
Belochees,  all  of  them  not  half  a  century  ago  our 
inveterate  foes,  but  now  embodied  and  disciplined  and 
proud  to  serve  under  British  colours. 

"  You  will  yet  he  the  glory  of  the  Ea^t ;  wovld  that  I 
coidd  come  again,  Kui-rachee,  to  see  you  in  yottr  gratid^ir" 
were  the  parting  words  of  Sir  Charles  Napier,  the 
conqueror  of  Sind,  when  he  bade  his  last  farewell  to 
India. 
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The  Proyince  of  Bengal  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
the  mountainous  regions  of  Nepal,  Sikkiui.  and  Bhutan ; 
on  the  cast  by  Assam  and  Burma;  on  the  vest  by  the 
North-Westem  and  Central  Provinces  of  India;  and 
on  the  south  by  the  sea.  It  is  divided  into  four  well- 
marked  divisions,  viz.,  Beiigal  Proper^  Ikhar,  Orissa,  and 
Cfwta-Nagpur. 

Benoju.  Proper 

Bengal  proper,  in  which  the  Bengali  language  is 
spoken,  is  a  flat,  level,  and  alluvial  country,  stretching 
from  the  lower  slopes  of  the  Himalayas  to  the  Bay 
of  Bengal.  It  has  an  area  of  over  75,000  square 
wiles,  and  a  population  of  nearly  40,000,000.  partly 
Hindu  and  partly  Mohainedon.  The  Ganges  and 
the  Brahmaputra  flow  through  this  region  into  the 
sea,  and  intersect  it  by  their  numerous  branches.  The 
Damodar,  the  Dwarkeswar.  and  the  Cassye  flood  the 
western  districts :  while  a  great  portion  of  the  eastern 
districts  is  annually  inundated  in  the  rains  by  the 
combined  waters  of  the  Brahmaputra  and  the  Ganges, 
The  eye  wanders  then  (»ver  va£t  expanses  of  water, 
broken  here  and  there  by  raised  village  sites,  with 
their  trees  and  himian  habitations  and  cattle  sheda 
appearing  like  islands  in  an  inland  sea.  Bengal  proper 
is  one  of  the  most  fertile  spots  in  the  earth ;  and  the 
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population,  though  physically  weak,  are  patient  and 
industrious,  quick  and  intelligent.  Bengal  takes  the 
foremost  place  in  the  progress  which  Intha  hiis  wit- 
nessed under  the  British  rule. 


Behar 

Behar  is  the  plain  on  both  sides  of  the  Ganges, 
lying  farther  up  the  river  than  Bengal  proper.  It 
has  an  area  of  44,000  square  miles,  and  a  population 
of  over  24,000,000.  The  people  are  mostly  Hindus, 
speak  the  Hindi  language,  and  are  more  sturdy  tmd 
robust,  but  less  quick,  than  the  people  of  Bengal 
proper. 

Orissa 

Orissa  is  the  great  sea-board  stretching  north  and 
south,  along  the  western  coast  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal. 
It  has  an  area  of  24,000  square  miles,  but  a  popu- 
lation of  less  than  6,000,000,  mostly  Hindus,  and 
speaking  the  Uriya  lant^niage.  Large  portions  of  Orissa 
are  under  petty  tributftry  chiefs,  and  many  aboriginal 
tribes,  like  the  Khands,  live  in  these  tributary  States, 
and  speak  their  native  dialects.  The  Mahimadi,  the 
Brahmani,  the  Baitarini,  and  the  Subamarekha  flow 
from  the  western  hills  through  Orissa  into  the  sea,  and 
not  unofton  in  the  rains  flood  the  entire  country, 
destroy  crops,  and  sweep  away  human  habitations. 
The  people  of  Orissa  are  slower,  poorer,  and  hardier 
than  those  of  Bengal  proper,  and  their  land  is  famous 
for  the  finest  specimens  of  ancient  Hindu  arcliitecture 
(of  the  sixth  to  twelfth  century  A.i).)  that  cfui  be  seen 
anywhere  in  India. 

Chota-Nagpur 

Lastly,  we  have  the  undulating  plains  and  hills 
of  Chota-Nagpur,  forming  the  western  portion  of  the 
province,  and  lying  between  Behar,  in  the  north,  and 
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Oriiisa,  in  the  south.  It  is  the  homo  of  the  backwi 
and  aboriginal  tribes,  such  as  the  Kols,  Santals,  and 
OraoDs,  who  have  retained  their  ancient  custouis  and 
languages,  while  the  more  fertile  portions  of  thO' 
province  have  received  the  mantle  of  Aryan  civilisa- 
tion, religion,  and  language.  Chota-Nagpur  has  a  va8t 
area  of  43,000  square  miles,  but  a  scanty  population 
of  less  than  6,000,000,  most  of  whom  still  speak  their 
aboriginal  languages.  The  greater  portion  of  this  land 
is  under  direct  British  rule,  but  there  are  some  small 
States  under  tributary  chiefs. 

It  will  appear  from  what  has  been  stated,  that  when 
we  speak  of  Bengal — of  the  province  under  the  rule  of 
the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Bengal — we  really  speak  of 
four  well-marked  regions,  as  distinct  from  each  other 
b}*  race  and  language  as  England  and  Scotland,  Ireland 
and  Wales  wore,  centuries  ago.  Bengal  proper,  with 
its  population  of  40,000,000,  and  its  Bengali  language, 
takes  the  lead;  Hehar,  with  its  population  of  24,000,000, 
and  its  classical  Hindi  language,  comes  next;  and 
Orissa  and  Chota-Nagpur.  each  having  a  population 
of  less  than  6,000,000,  come  last. 

The  history  of  this  province  begins  with  the  advent 
of  Ar)'an  races  and  Aryan  civilisation;  and,  as  might 
be  expected,  Behar  receive<l  the  light  of  this  civilisation 
earlier  than  the  more  eastern  region  of  Bengal  proper. 


The  ViDEHAs  (i  200  to  600  b.c.) 

Three  thousand  years  ago,  when  the  Kurus  and  the 
Panchalas  were  Hoiu'ishing  in  Northern  India,  along  the 
upper  course  of  the  Ganges,  when  the  Kosajas  were 
ruling  in  Oudh  and  the  Kasis  in  old  Benares,  a  great 
and  eminently  enlightened  Aryan  nation,  the  Videhas^ 
had  settled  themselves  in  North  Behar.  Madhava 
Videha,  the  legendary  father  of  this  ancient  race,  is 
said  to  have  travellod,  according  to  old  Vedic  chrouiolei, 
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from  the  west  to  the  east,  and  when  he  came  to  the 
Gandak  River,  in  North  Bchar,  ho  asked  the  god  Agni 
or  Fire,  '*  Wiere  am  I  to  abitle  ? "  *'  To  the  east  of 
this  river  be  thy  abode,"  replied  Agni,  and  thenceforth 
the  Videhas  lived  to  the  eiust  of  the  Gandak  River, 
Schools  of  learning  and  of  religion,  founded  in  this  new 
and  most  eastern  colony  of  the  ancient  Aryan  Hindus, 
vied  with  the  schools  of  the  older  States  of  Northern 
India.  Janaka,  King  of  the  Videhas..  figures  as  a  great 
teacher  and  sa^e  in  those  ancient  and  remarkable  re- 
hgious  works  of  tho  Hindus  known  as  the  Uptnishads 
of  the  Vedas.  Jauaka  is  also  a  principal  character  in 
the  ancient  Hindu  epic  the  Eavwyana,  and  Janaka'a 
daughter,  Sita,  is  tliu  heroine  of  that  epic,  and  is  the 
most  exalted  c^oncoptiou  of  loving  and  faithful  woman- 
hood that  human  imagination  has  ever  compassed.  The 
priest  of  Janaka  is  also  a  conspicuous  figure  in  ancient 
Hindu  literature ;  aud  he  is  the  reputed  compiler  of 
the  While  Yajur-  Veda,  and  also  of  the  elaborate  com- 
mentary to  this  Veda,  known  as  the  SdtnptUha  Brtdimana, 
It  is  also  nol.d>Ie  that  the  first  systems  of  Hindu 
philosophy,  properly  so  called,  wore  developed  in  North 
Behar;  the  Snnlhjfa  Philf/sopht/  of  Kapila,  which  received 
as  umch  attention  in  ancient  Greece  as  it  does  in 
modem  Germany,  was  proclaimed  some  seven  centuries 
before  Christ,  and  the  Nt/aya  or  Logic  of  Gautama  was 
foimded  before  Aristotle  liveil  and  taught. 


The  Magadhas  (600  b.c.  to  400  a,d.) 

Id  oourse  of  long  centuries,  and  after  a  brilUant 

record  of  achievements  in  letters  and  philosophy,  the 
Videhas  of  North  Behar  began  to  decline  luj  the 
Magadhas  of  South  Behar  rose  to  be  the  first  power 
in  India,  and  retained  that  supreujacy  for  a  thousand 
years.  The  rise  of  new  States  conceals  in  India,  as 
it  doea  in  Europe,  great  movements  among  races  and 
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DatioDs,  which  are  not  always  apparent  to  tlie  eye  of 
tlie  student  antl  tlic  historian.  The  rise  of  Magadha 
in  the  sixth  century  has  a  signiticADce  of  the  highest 
importance.  It  nitLrked  the  ciecailence  of  the  Aryan 
states  and  colonics  of  Xorthem  India,  and  the  rise  of 
an  aboriginal  nation  which  had  received  the  mantle  of 
Aryan  civilisation,  language,  and  religion.  As  Helleimcd 
Macedon  rose,  after  the  decline  of  Greece,  in  order 
to  spread  Greek  civilisation  over  the  world,  even  so 
Aryanise<l  Magadha  ro.so.  after  the  decline  of  the  Aryan 
States  of  Northern  India,  in  order  to  spread  Aryiui 
civil  isatiun  over  the  whole  of  India.  And  with  the 
rise  of  this  new  power,  the  dennuid  for  a  creed  and 
religion  on  a  popular  basis  was  felt,  and  the  silent 
protest  against  Brahnianical  exclusivenoss  grew  stronger. 
This  explains  the  success  of  Buddhism,  which  also 
dates  from  the  sixth  century  b.c. 

Rise  or  Buddhism  in  Magadha 

Gautanui  Buddha's  maxims  were  pure  and  holy, 
and  his  creed  was  catholic  and  large-hearted.  But 
such  niaxinis  and  precepts  luul  been  preaclied  in  India 
before  the  lime  of  Gautama  by  other  leaders  of  Bhikshus 
or  religious  mendicants.  The  main  reason  which  deter- 
mined the  success  and  spread  of  Buddhism  was  that 
from  the  sixth  centiu-y  B.C.  the  Aryaniscd  people  of 
India  wrested  the  supremo  political  power  from  the 
hands  of  the  effete  Aryan  states  and  colonies  of  Nor- 
thern India;  and  the  people  wanted  a  creed  less  exclu- 
sive and  more  catholic  than  what  the  Aryan  Brahunms 
had  to  offer. 

Dynasties  of  Magadha 

The  Sisunaga  dynasty  ruled  in  Magiulha  from 
about  600  to  370  aa  It  was  when  Bimbisara  of  this 
dyna.sty  was  ruling  that  Gautama   Buddha   prcaoho<l 
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his  new  creed  and  founded  his  Holy  Order,  the  first 
monastic  order  in  the  world.  Ajata-satru,  the  suc- 
cessor of  Bimbisara,  was  a  powerful  prince,  and  extended 
the  limits  of  the  Magadha  Empire.  He  beat  back  the 
Turanian  invaders,  the  Vajjis,  who  had  penetrated  from 
the  north ;  he  founded  Fataliputra  or  Fatna  on  the 
Ganges ;  he  annexed  Anga  or  East  Behar ;  and  he  also 
conquered  Videha  and  other  effete  Aryan  States  on  the 
west.  The  Nanda  dynasty  succeeded,  and  ruled  in 
Magadha  from  about  370  to  320  B.C.;  and  Alexander 
the  Great  invaded  the  Punjab  when  this  dynasty  was 
in  power.  And  about  320  B.C.  Chandragupta  founded 
the  Maurya  dynasty,  conquered  all  the  old  and  effete 
Aryan  States,  and  for  the  first  time  brought  the  whole  of 
Northern  India  from  the  Punjab  to  Behar  under  oru  riUe» 

Chandragupta  (320  to  290  b.c.) 

It  was  during  the  rule  of  Chandragupta  that  Me- 
gasthenes,  a  Greek  ambassador,  visited  India,  and  lived 
in  the  court  of  Magadha.  And  it  appears  from  the 
accounts  left  to  us  by  Megasthenes  that  Northern  India 
was  then  a  flourishing  country,  well  watered  and 
irrigated,  and  producing  abundant  crops  and  fruits. 
Famines  are  said  to  have  been  unknown,  and  royal 
officers  superintended  not  only  trades  and  manufac- 
tures, industries  and  arts,  but  also  agriculture  and  the 
condition  of  the  peasantry  of  the  land.  The  King  is 
said  to  have  had  600,000  foot-soldiers,  30,000  horse, 
and  9000  elephants. 

AsoKA  THE  Great  (260  to  222  b.c.) 

Asoka  the  Great,  the  grandson  of  Chandragupta, 
inherited  the  magnificent  empire  of  Northern  India, 
and  added  to  it  Bengal  and  Orissa.  But  his  fame  rests 
on  his  accepting  the  Buddhist  reUgion,  and  sending  his 


niiasionaries  to  proauh  it  t.hroiigliout  India,  and 
beyond  the  lltnits  o(  India.  The  odiots  which  he 
baa  left  uk.  inscribed  on  pillars  and  rocks,  show  that 
he  made  peace  with  five  Western  kings,  viz.,  Antiochus 
of  Syria,  Ptolemy  of  Egypt.  Antigonus  of  Macedon, 
Magiis  of  Cyrene,  and  Alexander  of  Epiros ;  and  that 
his  njLSsionarios  were  allowed  to  preach  Huddhism 
in  the  countries  of  those  potentates.  Buddhism  was 
thus  preached  In  Syria  over  two  centuries  before  the 
Christian  era,*  and  we  have  no  difficulty  in  tracing 
Buddhist  thought  and  maxims,  and  Buddhist  practices 
alfio.  among  the  Eascnes  and  Thcrapouts  of  Syria  and 
Egypt.  The  Maurya  dynasty  came  to  an  end  about 
183  B.C.  Two  short-liveil  dynasties  succeeded;  and 
then  the  Andhras,  from  the  Deccan  or  Southern  India, 
came  tmd  conquered  Magadha.  and  were  the  supreme 
power  in  India  from  26  B.c.  to  a.d.  400. 

It  was  during  the  reign  of  Asoka  the  Great,  in  the 
third  century  ii.c,  that  Bengal  proper  and  OrLssa  first 
received  the  light  of  Aryan  civilisation.  The  conquests 
of  Asoka  meant  the  spread  of  Aryan  influence,  language, 
and  religion.  For  k>ng  centuries  Bengal  proper  re- 
mained in  real  or  nominal  subjection  under  the  rulers 
of  Magadha ;  but  after  the  decUne  of  the  Andhras,  and 
of  the  Gupta  Emperors,  who  were  supreme  in  Northern 
India  during  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  Bengal 
rose  in  importance  and  power.  The  whole  coimtry  had 
by  this  time  been  completely  Aryanised :  the  upper 
classes,  the  Brahmans.  and  Kayests,  and  others,  were 
the  sous  of  Aryan  Hindu  colonists  who  had  settled 
down  In  this  eastern  region;  the  lower  claBses,  the 
Kaibartaa,  and  Chandals.  and  others,  were  the  descend- 

'  "Baddbifft  miMionaries."  says  Professor  Mabaffy,  "preaobed  Lc 
Sjria  two  centuries  before  cbc  teaching:  of  Cbrisi,  which  Ilu  so  many 
point*  in  common,  was  heard  in  Northern  PalMiine.  So  tme  It  is  that 
CTer?  great   LUtoriGal  change  baa  bad  its   foreninnar.**-*il(exai«i*r'« 
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ants  of  the  aboriginal  races  who  bad  embraced  the 
Aryan  religion  and  language,  customs  and  civilisation, 
and  were,  in  fact,  completely  Hinduised. 

Bengal  proper  in  the  Seventh  Century  a.d. 

When  Houen  Tsang,  the  eminent  Chinese  traveller, 
visited  Bengal  proper  in  the  seventh  century  after 
Christ,  he  found  the  country  divided  into  four  large 
and  flourishing  States.  Pauridra  was  North  Bengal, 
SamcUata  was  the  low  and  swampy  country  in  the 
extreme  east,  Taviralipia  was  the  south-western  sea- 
board (and  the  principal  seaport,  which  gave  the  name 
to  the  country,  is  still  known  as  Tumlook),  and  Kama 
Suvama  was  Western  Bengal. 

Pala  and  Sena  Dynasties  of  Bengal 

Between  the  eighth  and  tenth  centuries  after  Christ 
there  was  another  racial  or  national  transference  of 
power  such  as  was  once  witnessed  in  the  sixth  century 
B.C.  All  the  effete  dynasties  of  India  were  swept  away, 
and  a  new  race,  the  modem  Bajputs,  conquered  every 
State  and  filled  every  throne.  It  was  the  counterpart 
of  the  political  events  which  transpired  in  Europe 
between  the  fifth  and  the  eighth  century,  when  yoimg 
and  vigorous  German  races  issued  from  their  wilds 
and  fastnesses  and  conquered  Western  Europe  from 
the  nerveless  hands  of  the  last  Romans.  Bengal  re- 
ceived a  Rajput  dynasty,  the  Palas,  who  ruled  in  the 
ninth  and  tenth  centuries,  and  one  of  these  Palas  was 
ruling  over  all  Northern  India,  from  Kanouj  to  Behar, 
when  Sultan  Mahmud  of  Ghazni  invaded  Kanouj  in 
10 1 7.  In  East  Bengal,  however,  the  Sena  dynasty 
rose  in  power  as  the  Palas  declined  or  receded  west- 
wards, and  the  last  Sena  king  was  ruling  Bengal  when 
the  Mohamedans,  under  Bakhtiyar  Khilji,  conquered 
it  in  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
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Kesari  and  Ganqa  Dtnasties  of  Orissa 

In  Orissa  the  Kesari  kings  have  a  long  and  bril- 
liant history  from  475  to  i  132  a.d.  The  earlier  kings 
of  this  dynasty  built  those  fine  temples  at  Bhuvanea- 
war  which  are  still  araoug  the  best  specimens  of  pure 
Hindu  architecture  in  India.  Jajpur  was  another 
capital  of  these  kings,  and  colossal  statues,  still  visible 
in  the  place,  attest  to  its  former  greatness.  Ciittack, 
the  modem  capital  of  Orissa.  was  foimded  in  the  tenth 
century.  In  1 1 32  a  new  line,  the  kings  of  the  Ganga 
or  Gangetic  line,  succeeded  to  power,  and  they  favoured 
the  creed  of  Vishnu  as  the  Kesaris  had  favoured  the 
creed  of  Siva.  The  celebrated  temple  of  Jagannath  at 
Puri  was  built  by  these  kings  in  the  twelfth  century, 
and  they  continued  to  rule  Orissa  till  1534.  In  1560 
Orissa  was  conquore4l  by  the  Mohamedans. 


Afghan  Rule  in  Bengal  (1204  to   1576) 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  Mohamedan  rule  was 
established  in  Behar  and  in  Bengal  proper  early  in 
the  thirteenth  century,  and  in  Orissa  late  in  the  six- 
teenth century.  From  1204  to  1340  the  A^ban 
rulers  of  Bengal  acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  the 
Emperors  of  Delhi;  but  later  on,  from  1340  to  1536, 
when  the  power  of  Delhi  was  at  a  low  ebb,  the  rulers 
of  Bengal  wore  independent  kings.  In  1536  the  able 
and  famous  Sher  Khan  conquered  Gaur,  the  capital  of 
Bengal,  and  he  subsequently  turned  out  Humuyan 
from  Northern  India,  and  thus  once  more  united 
Bengal  to  Delhi.  The  Grand  Trunk  Road,  numing 
from  Bengal  to  the  Ptmjab,  is  a  monument  of  his 
enlightened  administration.  He  died  in  1546;  and 
thirty   years   after,  Munaiui    Khan    and    Todar    Mall, 
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generals  of  the  Emperor  Akbar,  conquered  Bengal  from 
the  Afghans,  and  brought  it  under  the  Moghul  house 
of  Delhi. 


Moghul  Rule  in  Bengal  (1576  to  1756) 

Man  Sinha,  another  Hindu  general  of  the  en- 
lightened Akbar,  ruled  Bengal  from  1590  to  1604, 
and  completed  the  conquest  of  the  country  from  the 
Afghans.  During  the  rule  of  Akbar's  successor,  Emperor 
Jehangir,  his  son,  Shah  Jchan,  carried  war  against  his 
father's  forces  into  Bengal.  When  Shah  Jehan  became 
the  Emperor  of  Delhi  in  his  turn,  his  son,  Sultan  Shuja, 
was  the  ruler  of  Bengal  for  twenty  years,  from  1638 
to  1658.  The  English  had  obtained  &Jimia7i  to  erect 
a  permanent  factory  at  Pilpi,  on  the  sea-coast,  in  1634, 
and  Sultan  Shuja  permitted  them  to  erect  factories  at 
Hugli  and  Balasor,  and  to  import  and  export  goods 
free  of  duty.  A  rent-roll  was  drawn  up  for  Bengal 
at  the  close  of  Sultan  Shuja's  nde,  showing  a  total 
revenue  of  one  kror  and  thirty-one  lakhs  of  rupees 
=  ;f  1,310,000,  taking  ten  rupees  for  a  pound  sterling. 
This  was  a  considerable  addition  to  the  rent-roll  drawn 
up  by  Todar  Mall  in  the  previous  century.  Neither 
in  the  one  case  nor  in  the  other  was  the  whole  revenue 
ever  realised  from  the  landlords. 

Sultan  Shuja  rose  against  his  brother  Aurungzeb,  and 
perished  in  1659,  and  Aurungzeb  became  the  Emperor 
of  Delhi.  The  English  quarrelled  with  the  Subahdar  of 
Bengal ;  their  factories  at  Patna,  Malda,  Dacca,  and 
Kasimbazar  were  seized,  and  Mr.  Charnock  left  Hugli 
and  founded  a  settlement  at  Calcutta  in  1686.  The 
English  trade  was  ruined  in  Calcutta  for  a  time,  but 
was  revived  in  1689^  and  they  were  allowed  to  carry 
on  trade,  free  from  all  duties,  on  the  payment  of  a 
peshkask  of  Rs.  3000  annually.  Seven  years  after  they 
were  permitted  to  fortify  Calcutta. 
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In  the  eighteenth  century  MurHhid  Kuli  Khan  pre- 
pared another  rent-roll  for  Bengal,  which  showed  the 
revenue  ut.  one  kror  and  forty-three  [likhs  of  rupees 
=  £^A30,ooo.  The  English  obtained  new  pririleges 
and  thirty-eight  villages  near  Calcutta,  and  thoy  in- 
duced the  authorities  to  expel  their  rivals,  the  Germans, 
&om  their  settlement  fiftocD  miles  above  Calcutta.  All 
Vardi  Khun  became  Subahdar  of  Bengal  in  1 740,  and 
was  much  harassed  by  the  Malirattas,  t^  whom  ho  at 
last  surrendered  Orissa,  and  agreed  to  pay  twelve  lakhs 
as  chfjui  for  Bengal.  Suraj-ud-dowla  succeeded  Ali 
Vardi  Klian  in  1756,  and  in  the  following  year  the 
English  virtually  conquered  Bengal 
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Much  has  been  said  for  and  against  the  Mohamedan 
rule  in  Bengal  by  modem  writers.  Extreme  views  are 
generally  erroneous,  the  truth  generally  lies  midway. 
The  Mohamedan  rule  in  Bengal  was  not  much  better 
nor  much  worse  than  the  rule  of  barons,  and  lords,  and 
despotic  kings  in  the  Continent  of  Europe  from  the 
thirteenth  to  the  eightocfuth  century.  There  was  the 
same  insecurity  of  life  and  property,  the  same  oppres- 
sion of  the  ]K4or  by  the  great,  the  same  arbitrary  and 
despotic  system  of  rule.  There  was  less  retdstanoe  to 
the  power  of  the  rulers  in  Bengal  tliaii  in  Europe ;  but. 
on  the  other  hand,  wars  wore  less  frequent  and  less 
desolating,  and  the  people  wore  screened  from  the 
arbitnu-y  acts  of  the  rulers  by  their  local  chiefs  and 
landlords,  the  zemindars  of  Bengal.  The  Subahdar 
ruled  in  the  capital  of  the  province,  Kazis  and  Moha- 
medan officials  exercised  ()ower  in  towns,  and  powerful 
Moliaiiieiiun  chiefs  and  jaigirdars  held  large  estates 
i»r  jaigirs;  but  the  mass  of  the  agricultural  {M)pulAtion 
lived  under  their  zemindars,  who  were  mostly  Hindus, 
and  were  scarcely  conscious  of  any  change  in   their 
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condition  on  account  of  the  supreme  power  being  held 
by  the  Mohainedans.  We  are  told  in  the  Ayeen  Akhari 
that  the  Bengal  zemindars,  who  were  mostly  Eayests 
by  caste,  kept  23,330  horse,  801,158  infantry,  1170 
elephants,  4260  guns,  and  4400  boats  for  the  imperial 
service.  While  the  political  power  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  Subahdar,  the  real  administration  of  agricultural 
Bengal  remained  in  the  hands  of  these  Hindu  zemindars. 
Their  administration  was  somewhat  primitive,  and  their 
methods  were  rough  and  ready ;  but  it  was  never  their 
interest  to  ruin  the  agriculturists  from  whom  they 
obtained  rents,  and  a  feeling  of  kindness  between  the 
hereditary  protectors  and  their  peaceful  subjects  softened 
the  conduct  of  the  zemindars  and  ameliorated  the  con- 
dition of  the  peasantry.  European  travellers  who  visited' 
Bengal  between  the  thirteenth  and  the  eighteenth 
century,  Marco  Polo,  Nicolo  Gonti,  the  friar  Manrique, 
the  physician  Nichola  Graaf,  the  jeweller  Tavemier,  and 
the  famous  Bemier,  speak  of  the  prosperous  agriculture 
of  Bengal,  of  its  rich  manufacture  and  industries,  of 
its  large,  flourishing,  and  wealthy  towns,  and  of  teeming 
villages. 

Nor  was  intellectual  progress  unknown  in  Bengal 
during  the  five  centuries  of  Musalman  rule.  The 
songs  of  Bidyapati  of  Behar,  and  of  Chandidas  of 
Bengal  proper,  composed  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
are  popular  to  this  day.  Translations  of  the  ancient 
Sanscrit  epics,  made  by  Kasiram  and  Krittivas  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  are  still  the  national  property  of  the 
people  of  Bengal.  The  religious  reform  inaugurated 
by  Chaitanya  in  the  sixteenth  century  had  far-reaching 
and  beneficial  results.  The  narrative  poems  of  Mukun- 
daram  and  of  Bharat  Chandra,  in  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries,  raised  Bengali  poetry  to  a  high 
state  of  perfection.  Hindu  philosophy  was  cultivated 
with  success  by  Haghunath  and  his  successors  in  the 
schools  of  Navadwipa,  and  Hindu  law  and  customs 
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were  explained  and  coditied  by  Jimntavahana  and 
Raghunandan.  The  five  centuries  of  Musalman  rule 
in  Bengal,  in  spile  of  all  that  hius  boon  said  ogainRt 
it,  promoted  agricuitiiro,  manufacture,  and  the  national 
industries  of  Bengal ;  secured  perfect  autonomy  and 
self-government  imder  zemindars  and  village  elders;  and 
vfitnessed  litorar)'.  religious,  and  social  results,  evidencing 
a  healthy  progress  and  culture  of  the  national  mind. 

Rise  ok  BRrrisH  Power — Clivk 

The  story  of  the  rise  of  British  ]x>wor  in  Bengal  is 
well  known,  and  need  not  Ix-  told  again  in  these  pages. 
The  capture  of  Calcutta  by  Siiny-ud-dowla  and  the 
tragedy  of  the  **  Black  Hole  ";  the  doings  of  CHvo  and 
the  battle  of  Phtssy ;  the  election  of  the  eftcte  Mir 
Jafar  at  Nawab;  the  election  of  Mir  Kasim  and  his 
war  with  the  British  ;  the  re-election  of  Mir  Jafar  and 
subsequent  events — all  these  arc  well  known  to  English 
readers.  At  last,  in  1765,  Lord  Clive  came  out  again 
as  Govomctr  of  Bengal,  and  the  East  India  C-oinpany 
was  formally  made  the  Diwan  or  revenue  administrator 
of  Bengal,  Behar,  and  Orissa. 

Early  Mistakes  of  British  Admj^'istration 

The  mlministrative  scheme  adopted  by  Lord  Clive 
failed.  Under  his  system  the  administration  of  law 
and  jtistice.  as  well  lis  the  collection  of  revenue,  was 
left  in  the  hau<ls  of  the  Nawab  of  Bengal  and  the  two 
Deputy  Nawabs  of  Murshi<labad  and  Patna;  and  the 
revenue  when  collected  was  made  over  to  tlie  Company. 
In  the  meantime  the  Company's  servants  were  busy 
with  the  Cf>mpany's  trade  and  with  making  colossal 
fortunes  by  private  trade,  wrongftdly  ousting  native 
traders  from  their  markets.  This  dual  system  of  rule 
oould  not  succeed,  and  did  not  succeed.     The  Nawab 
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and  the  Deputy  Nawabs  felt  that  they  were  collecting 
revenues  for  the  Company,  and  were  unconscious  of 
the  responsibilities  of  real  rulers ;  while  the  Company's 
servants  felt  that  the  Nawab  was  responsible  for  the 
a<lministration,  and  they  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  look 
after  their  tra<le.  The  responsibility  which  is  felt  by 
a  ruling  power  for  the  good  of  the  people  was  felt  by 
neither  party,  and  the  people  of  Bengal  were  more 
grievously  oppressed  in  the  first  years  of  the  British 
rule  than  they  had  ever  been  under  the  Mohaniodan 
rule.  A  terrible  famine,  such  as  India  had  perhaps 
never  witnessed  before,  occurred  in  1770-71  ;  one-tbird 
of  the  population  of  Bengal  was  swept  away,  iuid  the 
sites  of  many  villages  relapsed  into  jungle. 


Warren  Hastings 

In  1772  Warren  Hastings  was  appointed  Governor 
of  Bengal,  and  two  years  after  he  was  made  Govemor- 
Genend  under  the  new  India  Act,  called  the  Regulating 
Act.  It  is  needless  for  us  in  these  pages  U)  narrate  the 
story  of  his  rule  in  India,  which  is  so  well  known 
to  English  readers,  or  even  to  refer  to  those  well- 
known  acts  which  fonnied  subjects  of  the  historical 
impeachment  against  him  on  his  return  to  England. 
It  would  be  more  profitable  for  t>ur  purposes  to  review 
his  administrative  work  in  Bengal.  Ho  totally  upset 
the  system  of  Lord  Clive,  and  went  to  the  opposite 
extreme.  He  arrested  the  Deputy  Nawabs,  made  a 
judicial  inquiry  into  their  conduct,  and  abolished  their 
authority  for  ever.  He  removed  the  central  revenue 
offices  to  Calcutta,  and  placed  them  under  English 
officials  under  the  name  of  Board  of  Revenue.  He 
abolisliod  the  judicial  powtirs  of  loeal  zemindars,  and 
appointed  an  English  officer  in  each  district  to  dis- 
charge the  functii>ns  of  Civil  Judge,  of  Collector  of 
Revenues,  and  of  Criminal  Court.     He  drew  up  regu- 
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latioQs  for  their  guidance,  and  established  two  Sadr 
Courts  of  Appeal  in  Calcutta.  These  measures  indicate 
the  energy  and  vigour  of  Warren  Hastings,  but  thoy 
also  evidence  that  contempt  for  native  oo-operatioa 
which  has  always  been  the  most  serious  blemish  in 
British  nilo  in  India.  When  tho  zemindars  were 
deprived  of  all  power  and  responsibility  for  keeping 
tho  peace,  the  unaided  English  district  officer,  with 
his  unscrupulous  police  and  his  corrupt  subordinates, 
failed  to  perform  that  work.  Crime  multiplied  all  over 
the  countr}'.  and  organised  robbery  increased  to  an 
alarming  extent.  Tlie  ruin  of  the  hereditary  landlords 
brought  about  the  sale  of  the  defaulters'  estates,  and 
tho  oppressiveness  of  money-lenders  and  speculators, 
who  became  auction-purchasers  and  set  up  as  landlords, 
added  to  the  misfortunes  of  the  people. 


Lord  Cornwallis 

On  the  13th  August  1784,  Pitt's  Bill  for  the  Bettor 
Government  of  India  was  passed.  Warren  Hastings 
left  Lidia  in  1785,  and  was  succeeded  by  Lord  Com- 
wallis.  The  name  of  Comwallis  is  associated  with  the 
first  successful  endeavours  to  reform  British  rule  in 
India.  He  forced  tho  Court  of  Directors  to  grant 
adequate  pay  to  district  officers,  and  he  abolishe^l  the 
variou-s  additional  and  irregular  incomes  which  those 
officers  used  to  make  in  various  ways.  He  limited 
the  powers  of  the  district  officers  to  revenue  work  only, 
and  appointed  magistrates  and  judges  for  the  perfonn- 
unce  of  judicial  work.  And  he  nused  tho  position  and 
secured  the  permanent  well-being  of  tho  landed  and 
agricultiu^l  classes  of  Bengal  by  jxirmanently  settling 
the  land  revenues  of  that  province.  The  asses&meDt 
was  extremely  heavy,  being  /2,68o,ocx>,  neojrly  doM4 
of  Murshid  Kuli  Khan's  assessment  made  only  seventy 
years  before ;  but  this  revenue  was  fixed  for  ever. 
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Those  who  judge  the  policy  of  Indian  rulers  merely 
by  the  amount  of  revoniie  which  it  brings  to  the 
Goveniiuent  have  condemned  this  )>ennancut  settle- 
ment of  land  revenues  made  by  Comwallis.  Those 
who  judge  it  by  the  happiness  which  it  secures  to  the 
people  have  held  that  no  single  measure  of  the  British 
Govermnent  has  been  so  beneficial  to  the  people,  and 
has  so  eftectually  secured  their  prosperity  and  well- 
being,  as  this  settlement.  As  the  Grovemmont  asl^s  for 
no  increase  of  revenues  from  the  landlords  of  Bengal, 
they  have  by  three  subsequent  Acts  st^pptMl  tlju  land- 
lords fi'om  obtaining  enhaacoment  of  rents  from  culti- 
vators, except  on  the  most  reasonable  grounds.  And 
the  Bengal  cultivators  to-day  are  more  prosperous  and 
Bulf-relyiug,  more  free  fi-om  the  grasp  of  the  money- 
lender, and  better  able  to  protect  themselves  against 
the  tirst  onset  of  famines,  than  cultivators  elsewhere 
in  India.  It  is  necessary  lo  add  that  Bengal  proper, 
which  suffered  from  the  worst  famine  in  the  last  cen- 
tury, has  known  no  real  famine  since  the  permanent 
settlement.  And  even  in  the  congested  districts  of 
Behar  the  famines  which  appeared  in  1874  and  in 
1897  were  milder  and  loss  destructive  than  famines  in 
Madras  and  Bombay,  in  the  North- West  and  Central 
Provinces  of  India. 

The  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  clouded 
by  wars  in  Europe  and  in  India — in  Europe  from 
1793  to  181 5,  in  India  from  1798  to  1818.  The 
wars  of  the  Marquis  of  Wellesley  and  the  Marquis 
of  Hastings  i^ainst  the  Malirattas  and  other  powers 
have  been  frequently  told  Ln  works  un  Indian  history. 
Bengal  remained  in  peace  during  these  troublous  times : 
but  it  was  a  long  time  boforo  the  jidministratiou  of  the 
country  became  thoroughly  efficient.  Robbery  was 
still  rife  all  over  Bengal  in  the  early  years  of  the  pro- 
sent  century,  and  the  Governor-General,  writing  in 
1810,  recorded:   "The  people  were  perishing  ahiiost 
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in  our  sight ;  every  week's  delay  was  a  doom  of 
slaughter  aud  torture  against  the  defuuceless  inhabit- 
ants of  many  populous  couutries."  It  was  then  that 
the  wisest  ser\*ants  of  the  Company  perceive<l  how 
hopeless  it  was  to  successfully  jidniinister  a  civilised 
country  without  the  co-operation  of  the  people  them- 
sc'lvos.  Sir  Henry  Strachey,  Judge  of  the  District  of 
Calcutta,  doclareti :  "  In  a  civilised,  populous  country 
like  India,  justice  can  be  well  dispensed  only  through 
the  natives  themselves."  And  Colonel  Monro,  of 
Madras,  declared :  "  If  we  pay  the  same  price  for 
integrity,  we  shall  find  it  as  readily  amongst  natives  as 
Europeans." 


Lord  William  Bektinck 

These  liberal  iileas  gradually  took  shape  in  Bengal, 
specially  under  the  luiministration  of  Lord  William 
Bontinckf  who  was  G«ivemor-General  of  India  from 
1828  to  1835.  Appointments  in  the  subordinate 
judicial  and  executive  services  wore  thrown  open  to  the 
natives  of  BL^igiil,  and  their  pay  and  prosjiects  were 
improved  so  as  to  secure  the  services  of  an  upright 
and  deserving  class  of  public  servants.  The  result  was 
not  only  a  great  improvement  in  the  administration  of 
the  country,  but  also  a  reduction  in  the  expenditure ; 
and  Lord  William  Bentinck  changed  the  deficit  of  a 
million  into  a  surplus  of  two  millions  before  ho  loft 
India.  Lord  William  Bentinck  also  abolished  the 
inhuman  practice  of  the  self-inmiolation  of  widows, 
known  as  sati ;  he  suppressed  the  perfidious  system  of 
murder  known  as  thatfi ;  and  he  declared  the  English 
language  to  be  the  official  language  of  India.  The 
djiwn  of  a  liberal  and  ivn  enlightened  administration  in 
Bengal  stimulated  intellectual  progress ;  the  Hindu 
College  founde<l  in  Calcutta  in  1817  sent  out  its 
annual    harvest    of  young    men    trained    in   Westom 
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learning ;  tind  Raja  Ratn  Mohan  Roy,  the  most 
brillitmt  prochjct  of  Western  hifluences  on  ihe  Indian 
mind,  established  a  Thelstic  Hindu  Church  in  1829, 
antl  was  also  tho  creator  of  the  literary  proso  style  of 
Bengal. 

Tho  East  India  Company's  Charter,  which  came  for 
renewal  every  twenty  years,  was  renewed  in  1S53,  on 
the  conditiiin  that  the  Company  shoultl  givo  up  its 
trade,  and  should  henceforth  stand  as  rulers  and 
administrators,  not  jis  traders,  in  India.  A  Legal 
Member  was  added  to  the  Council  of  the  Governor- 
General,  and  Lord  Macaulay.  the  most  eminent  English- 
man who  has  ever  been  to  India,  went  out  as  the  firet 
Legal  Member.  And  it  was  at  the  instance  of  Lord 
William  Bentinck  himself  that  it  was  enacted  on  this 
occasion  that  no  native  of  India  "  shall,  by  reason  only 
of  his  religion,  phice  of  birth,  descent,  colour,  or  any  of 
them,  be  disabled  from  holding  any  place,  office,  or 
employment."  It  cannot  bo  said  that  England  has 
acted  in  the  spirit  of  this  pledge,  given  to  the  people 
of  India  over  sixty  years  ago,  for  high  administrative 
posts  are  still  kept  in  India  virtually  as  a  preserve  for 
Englishmen.  Sir  Charles  Metcalf  acted  as  Governor- 
General  for  a  short  time  after  the  departure  of  Lord 
William  Bentinck,  and  granted  liberty  of  the  press  to 
India. 


Lord  Canning — Mutiny — Company  Abolished 

Then  followed  another  unfortunate  period  of  wars 
for  India,  1836  to  1858.  The  Afghan  wars  of  Lord 
Auckland  and  Ixjrd  Ellenborongli,  the  Sikh  wars  of 
Sir  Henry  Hardinge  and  Lord  Dalhousie,  and  even  the 
Mutiny  of  the  Sepoys  which  wfis  faced  and  put  down 
by  L*>rd  Caiming,  scarcely  uffocted  the  peaceful  popula- 
tion of  Bengal,  and  do  not  require  narration  in  an 
account  of  Bengal.     Tlio  Mutiny  sealed  the  fate  of  the 
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East  India  Company.  The  Company  ceased  to  exist 
by  the  new  Act  of  1858,  and  on  the  ist  of  November 
ia  that  year  it  was  proolalmeJ  at  a  great  darhar  at 
Allahabad,  and  at  smaller  darhara  in  all  dintrict  towns 
in  India,  tluit  her  Majesty  the  Queen  had  aasumed  the 
direct  government  of  India.  The  present  writer  re- 
colleubi  the  darhar  which  he  atlouded  in  a  district 
town  in  Bengal ;  thousands  of  men  welcomed  the 
message  that  the  great  Queen  had  assumed  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country,  and  Brahmnns  held  up  their 
sacretl  thread,  and  uttered  n  blessin^^  which  has  come 
to  bo  true :  "  Maharani  Dirghajibi  Baan"  i.e.  "  May  the 
great  Queen  live  long." 

It  was  on  this  occasion  that  the  memorable  words 
of  the  Sovereign  were  proclaimed  from  one  end  of  India 
to  the  other,  "  That  no  native  of  the  said  territories, 
nor  any  natural-bom  subject  of  her  Majesty's  resident 
therein,  shall,  by  reason  only  of  his  religion,  place  of 
birth,  desceut.  colour,  or  jtny  of  them,  be  disabled  from 
holding  any  place,  office,  or  employment  imder  the  said 
Government.*'  Every  sch(M)lboy  in  India  learns  and 
knows  these  gracious  words  by  heart ;  and  yet  it  can- 
not bo  said  that,  even  after  forty  years  from  the  date 
of  tlie  proclamation,  the  pledge  and  the  promise  made 
therein  have  been  redeemed.  Natives  of  India  are  still 
virtually  excluded  from  nearly  all  the  higher  appoints 
mcntfl  in  India,  not  only  in  the  judicial  and  administra- 
tive services  known  as  the  Civil  Service  of  India,  but 
also  in  the  e<lucation  and  engineering  services,  in  the 
medical  and  police  services,  in  the  forest  and  jail 
services,  in  the  post-office  and  telegraph  services,  in  all 
services  which  ofiTer  pay  which  a  European  cares  to 
covet  No  royal  commission  has  sat  within  these  forty 
years  to  inquire  if  the  royal  promise  made  to  the 
people  of  India  has  been  redecme<I. 

The  legislative  work  of  Lord  Canning  was  wortliy 
of  the  first  Viceroy  appointed  under  the  new  Act.    The 
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Indian  Penal  Code  was  passed,  and  the  Civil  and 
Criminal  Proceduro  Codes  were  drawn  up.  Even  more 
important  than  these  is  that  great  Rent  Act  of  1859, 
by  which  he  gave  substantial  protection  to  the  culti- 
vators of  Bengal  against  the  demands  of  landlords,  even 
as  Lord  Comwallis  had  given  protection  to  the  landlords 
from  the  increiising  demiinds  of  the  Government.  Once 
more  a  marked  intellectual  progress  was  manifest  in 
Bengal.  The  great  reformer  and  scholar,  Vidya-Sagar, 
undertook  those  social  and  literary  reforms  which  have 
endeared  him  to  his  countrymen;  Madhu  Sudan  Datta 
composed  a  noble  epic  in  Bengali;  and  Rama  Prasad 
Roy,  son  of  the  eminent  Raja  Ram  Mohan  Roy,  was 
appointed  Judge  of  the  newly  created  High  Court  of 
Calcutta.  The  Civil  Service  of  India  was  thrown  open 
to  competition ;  the  tirst  batch  of  yoimg  Indians  who 
competed  for  the  service  left  India  during  Lord 
Cannings  administration,  and  one  of  them  succeeded 
in  the  examination  held  in  1862. 


Lord  Ripon 

Lords  Elgin  and  Lawrence,  Mayo  and  Northbrook, 
followed  in  the  footsteps  of  Lord  Canning,  and  devoted 
themselves  to  the  interests  of  peace  and  ivise  adminis- 
tration. Lord  Lytton  followed  a  different  and  an  un- 
wise policy,  and  entered  into  the  costly  Afghan  war 
of  1878,  which  was  concluded  by  his  successor,  Lord 
Ripon.  shortly  after  his  arrival  in  India.  And  Lord 
Ripon  proved  hitnsirir  iu  other  respects  a  wise,  liberal, 
and  benevolent  ruler,  by  conceding  some  meosiu'e  of 
seli-govemment  in  local  matters  to  the  people,  by 
allowing  the  people  to  elect  their  representatives  in 
local  boards  and  municipalities,  and  by  permitting 
municipal  corporations  to  elect  their  own  chairmen. 
Ho  proceeded  a  little  further  in  the  same  path  of  pro- 
gress which  hud  been  laid  down  fifty  years  before  by 
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Lord  Williaiu  Bentiuck ;  he  was  actuated  bj  the  same 
dedre  to  repose  trust  and  confidence  in  the  people  and 
to  carry  on  administration  with  the  oo-operation  of  the 
people;  and  his  name  is  lovingly  cherished  in  Bengal 
and  in  India  as  the  name  of  no  other  Kn^lLshman 
of  our  generation  is  cherished  in  that  country. 

Loni  Kipou  was  followed  by  Lord  l>ufferin.  who 
annexed  Upper  Burma;  and,  as  usual,  the  cost  of  this 
extenaon  of  the  Bntish  Empire  in  Asia  was  unjustly 
charged  to  India.  Lord  Lansd^rwno  succeeded  Lord 
DufForin,  and  was  in  turn  succeeded  in  1 894  by  Lord 
EUgin,  and  both  these  Vioemys  foI]i»wed  the  unwise  Aod. 
expensive  forward  policy  on  the  north-west  frontier^ 
ending  in  a  war  with  the  frontier  tribes  in  1S97. 


LlELTTCXANT-GoVERNORS   OF   BeN^AL 

Since  1854  the  administration  of  Bengal  has  been.^ 
placed  under  a  Rpecial  officer,  known  as  the  Lieutooaxut- 
Govemor  of  Bengal  Sir  Frederick  Hailiday  was  the 
first  Lieutenant-Governor,  and  was  succeeded  by  Sir 
John  Peter  Grant,  who  proved  himself  a  friend  of  the 
Bengal  cultivators  at  a  time  of  their  sorest  need.  His 
saooeaaor.  Sir  Cecil  Beadon,  was  a  benevolent  ruler,  bat, 
was  blamed  for  his  inadequate  preparations  to  meeii 
the  great  Oriasa  faiuine  of  1 866.  Sir  William  Grey 
saooeoded  in  the  following  year,  and  was  a  friend  of 
lugh  education ;  and  Sir  George  Campbell,  who  fol- 
lowed in  1871.  did  much  for  the  spread  of  primary 
edueatiaQ  among  the  masses.  He  imposed  a  ecu  on 
lands  for  the  construction  of  roads  and  bridges;  aad 
ooe  of  the  unfortunate  results  of  this  new  impost  has 
been  that  the  grants  previously  allotted  by  the  Govern- 
ment for  such  public  works  have  been  partly  with- 
held, and  divert^  to  other  purposes.  Sir  Richard 
Temple  luperintoided  the  famine  relief  operations  in 
1874,  And  succeeded  as  Lieutenant-Guvomor,  and  he 
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mado  himself  popular  by  granting  to  the  ratepayers 
of  Calcutta  the  right  to  elect  two-thirds  of  the  coni- 
missiouers  entrusted  with  the  management  of  that 
town.  His  successor,  Sir  Ashley  Eden,  was  a  strong 
ruler;  but  he  supported  the  Grovemor-General,  Lord 
Lytton,  in  passing  an  Act  to  gag  the  vernacular  press 
of  India,  an  Act  which  was  subsequently  repealed  by 
Lord  Ripon.  He  also  imposed  a  fresh  cess  for  "  public 
works,"  the  main  object  of  which  was  to  pay  the 
interest  of  the  vast  capital  unwisely  sunk  on  unre- 
munerative  canals  in  Orissa.  Sir  Rivers  Thompson 
succeeded  as  Lieutenant-Governor  in  1882,  and  gave 
effect  to  those  wise  and  liberal  measures  which  were 
conceived  by  Lord  Ripon's  Government  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Sir  Steuart  Bayley,  who  mado  a  popular 
and  sympathetic  ruler;  and  he  was  followed  iu  1S91 
by  Sir  Charles  Elliott,  a  strong  and  energetic  ruler,  but 
without  much  sympathy  for  the  political  advancement 
of  the  people  over  whom  he  ruled.  His  successor, 
Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie,  ruled  only  for  a  brief  period, 
and  has  retired  in  the  present  year  (1898).  The  famine 
of  1897.  which  was  severe  in  other  provinces,  was 
not  severe  in  Bengal,  and  Sir  Alexander  took  adequate 
measm-es  to  prevent  loss  of  life.  But  the  support  he 
gave  to  the  Government  of  Lord  Elgin  to  pass  two 
unwise  Acts  to  gag  once  more  the  press  of  India  made 
him  unpopular  ;  and  he  also  introduced  a  Bill  to  take 
away  the  j>owers  liithorto  wisely  exercised  by  the 
elected  Commissioners  of  Calcutta,  The  year  1897 
has  been  the  worst  year  for  India  since  the  Mutiny — 
a  year  of  wars,  famines,  and  plagues,  and  of  retrograde 
legislation. 

Bengal  Council 

The  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Bengal  is  assisted  by 
a  Legislative  Coimcil  in  making  laws  for  the  province, 
td  by  the  India  Councils  Act  of  1892  some  of  the 
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niomberR  of  thi.s  Legislativo  Council  aro  eloctod  by  the 
people  or  their  representatives.  The  Council,  however, 
enjoys  no  real  independence  in  the  work  of  legiHlation. 
All  proposed  measures  receive  the  sanction  of  the  Vice- 
roy or  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  hefore  they 
are  introduced  in  Council ;  and  the  members  of  the 
Council  have  therefore  only  the  humble  duty  of  dis- 
cussing and  modifying  details  and  passing  Bills  accord- 
ing to  the  mandates  of  higher  authorities. 


Executive  Power 

In  the  exercise  of  his  executive  power  the  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of  Bengal  is  not  assist^  by  any 
organised  popular  body,  and  this  is  a  source  of  real 
weakness  in  the  administrative  system  of  India.  Large 
measures  are  proposed  and  discussed  by  Government 
officials  and  in  Government  bureaus,  and  the  people  of 
the  country,  who  by  their  education  and  aptitude  for 
work  ought  to  take  a  share  in  such  discussions,  often 
know  nothing  of  these  measures  till  they  oome  before 
them  as  a  surprise  and  as  an  acoompILshed  fact.  "  No 
intention,  however  sincere."  says  John  Stuart  Mill,  "of 
protecting  the  interests  of  others  can  make  it  safe  or 
salutary  to  tie  up  their  own  hands."  and  this  truth  is 
continuously  iHiLstnU'ed  in  the  administration  of  India. 
No  foreign  Guvomment  in  the  world  is  animated  by  a 
sincerer  desire  to  effect  the  good  of  the  people  than 
the  Indian  Guvornment ;  and  yet  the  interests  of  the 
people  aro,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  continuously  sacriticod, 
because  the  people  have  no  real  hand  and  no  real  voice 
in  the  administration  of  their  own  concerns.  The 
question  of  constructing  fresh  railways  in  India  by  the 
Government,  with  the  {Kjoplu's  money  or  under  guarantee 
of  profits  given  out  of  the  people  s  money ;  the  question 
of  maintaining  special  and  penal  lawn  for  the  supply 
of   labour   in   tea  gardens   in    the    iuteresU  of    tea 
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planters ;  the  settlement  of  land  revenues  in  large 
districts  and  estates ;  the  lowering  or  raising  oi  the 
salt  tax;  the  extension  of  irrigation  canals  and  the 
excavation  of  irrigation  wells ;  the  methods  of  internal 
administration  in  districts ;  the  proposed  reforms  in 
the  police ;  the  increase  or  reduction  of  drink-shops 
in  India — ^all  the  important  questions  which  vitally 
afifect  the  welfare  of  the  people  are  determined  by 
oflicials,  without  any  adequate  consultation  with  the 
people,  without  any  adequate  deliberation  with  their 
representatives.  More  than  this,  British  manufacturers 
and  merchants,  capiUilists  and  planters,  have  the  means 
to  press  their  demands,  because  they  have  votes,  and 
the  people  of  India  have  none ;  and  it  is  as  impossible 
for  the  best  intentioned  Government  to  hold  the 
balance  evenly  between  parties  so  imequally  situated, 
as  it  is  impossible  tor  a  judge  to  come  to  a  right 
decision  in  a  cause  if  ho  hears  only  the  plaintid*  and 
not  the  defendant.  This  is  the  weak  point  of  the 
Indian  Government;  this  is  the  true  cause  of  its  in- 
ordinate expenditure,  its  imperfect  administration,  its 
needless  unpopularity,  of  the  continuous  increase  of  the 
public  debt,  and  of  the  impoverishment  of  the  agri- 
cultural classes.  There  is  a  penalty  which  the  most 
benevolent  fonn  of  despotism  has  to  pay,  for  it  is  not 
possible  to  safeguard  the  interests  of  any  community 
in  the  world,  if  you  silence  the  voice  of  that  com- 
munity, and  "  tie  up  their  own  hands." 


DivisioxAL  Commissioners 

Under  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Bengal  there 
are  nine  Divisional  Commissioners,  who  superintend 
the  revenue,  criminal,  and  executive  administration  of 
their  respective  divisions.  Five  of  these  divisions  are 
in  Bengal  proper,  two  in  Boliar,  one  in  Orissa,  and 
one  in  Chota-Nivgpur.     The  local  knowledge  acquired 
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by  tho  Divisional  ComiiiLssioners  renders  theiri  able  aud 
useful  advisers  to  the  Central  Governiuent ;  while  they 
are  also  entnisted  with  the  rosponsiblo  duty  of  con- 
trolling and  directing  the  administration  within  their 
vast  jurisdictions,  aud  of  enforcing  therein  the  ordere 
emanating  from  the  Central  Government. 

Euch  division  comprises  a  number  of  districts, 
answering  to  the  counties  of  England ;  aud  the 
executive  officer  of  each  district  is  known  as  the 
District  Orticor,  tho  true  successor  of  the  district 
officers  created  by  Warren  Hastings  over  a  hundred 
years  ago.  The  District  Officers  ore  under  the  cttntrol 
of  the  Commissioner  within  whose  division  their  dis- 
tricts are  grouped,  but  exercise  in  their  respective 
districts  a  variety  of  functions  which  it  is  difficult  to 
describe. 

District  Officers 

A  District  Officer  is,  for  instance,  the  head  police- 
man, the  head  prosecutor,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  chief  ini^istrate.  in  Respect  of  all  criminal  oases 
in  his  district.  As  the  head  poUceman  he  directs 
police  inquiry  and  receives  police  reports  and  fonns 
opinions  on  them ;  as  the  head  prosecutor  he  appoints 
officers  to  conduct  the  prosecution  in  important  cases ; 
and  in  violation  of  all  maxims  of  modem  law  and 
equity  he  as  the  chief  magistrate  tries  those  very  cases 
him>>olf,  or  has  them  tried  by  his  subordinates,  ff  tho 
subordinate  who  tries  such  cases  is  what  is  called  in 
India  a  second-class  or  third-class  magistrate,  tho 
District  Officer  hears  appeals  from  liim ;  and  when  a 
sentence  of  imprisonment  is  confirmed,  the  District 
Officer  again,  as  the  head  jailor,  superintends  tho  work 
of  the  prisoner  in  jail.  Genendly  District  Offici^rs  in 
Bengal  are  men  of  ability,  education,  and  good  sense ; 
but  an  angel  from  the  skies  could  not  discharge  the 
functions  of  a  pohceman  and   prosecutor,  judge  and 
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jfulor;  and  the  dissatisfaction  which  is  growing  under 
this  archaic  grouping  of  powers  in  the  hands  of  the 
District  Officer  is  likely  to  grow  into  a  political  danger 
before  long,  unless  the  arraugeinent  is  altered.  It  is 
necessary  to  add  that  the  District  Officer  is  also  the 
collector  of  revenues  and  taxes ;  he  looks  after  schools 
and  hospitals,  roads  imd  bridges ;  he  is  the  head 
engineer  and  the  heail  smiitary  officer  of  the  district ; 
he  organises  fauuno  relief;  and  he  sends  out  pills  and 
doctors  when  there  is  an  epidemic  Such  a  grouping 
of  pcAv'ers  was  perhaps  necessary  in  the  early  years 
of  the  century ;  the  continuance  of  the  arrangement 
strangles  the  natural  progress  of  the  people,  and  makes 
British  rule  more  despotic  and  impopular  in  India  at 
the  present  day  than  it  need  be. 


Judges  and  the  High  Court 

Generally  there  is  a  Judge  in  each  district,  and  it 
is  the  function  of  the  Judgo  to  try  only  those  serious 
criminal  cases  which  are  committed  to  the  sessions. 
The  Judgo  also  trios  all  c\v\\  cases,  mostly  referring 
them  to  his  subordinates  for  disposal.  The  High  Court 
of  Calcutta  controls  and  supervises  the  work  of  Judges 
both  ia  the  civil  and  criminal  sides  as  well  as  the 
eriuiinal  work  of  District  Officers ;  and  the  High  Court 
also  has  original  jurisdiction  within  the  limits  of 
Calcutta  in  reference  to  civil  cases  above  a  certain 
value. 

Police 

It  has  been  stated  before  that  each  District  Officer 
is  the  head  policeman  in  his  own  district.  Under 
him  there  is  an  officer  called  the  Superintendent  of 
the  Pohce,  who  controls  and  manages  the  police  force. 
The  inefficiency  and  the  corruption  of  the  Bengal 
police   give    nuich   concern   to    the   Government   and 
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diaaatiflfactioD  to  the  people.  Thefts  and  burglaries  are 
oft^n  undetected,  organised  robbery  Los  not  yet  been 
Htainped  out,  and  false  cases  trumped  up  by  the  police 
against  innocent  persons  are  by  no  means  infre<]uenU 
The  fact  that  the  District  Officer  is  the  head  of  the 
police  emboldens  the  ill-paid  poUco  subordinates  in 
their  dishonesty  to  an  extent  which  would  bo  inipos- 
siblo  if  the  ju<Hcia1  and  police  functions  were  not  so 
unwisely  combined.  The  miserable  pay  of  the  subordi- 
Date  fK>Iice  is  another  reason  of  its  dishonesty ;  and 
though  some  improvement  has  been  made  in  recent 
years  in  this  respect,  more  is  needed.  And  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  effectually  improve  the  police  and  to  intro- 
duce needed  reforms  in  the  judicial  administration 
of  the  country  under  the  present  financial  arrange- 
ments between  the  Provincial  Governments  and  the 
Indian  Government.  Good  administration  in  the 
Provinces  is  starved  for  obtaining  an  over-increasing 
share  of  the  revenues  for  frontier  wars,  military  works, 
and  other  measures,  in  which  the  Indian  Government 
concerns  itself. 

Ptiuac  Hkalth 

There  is  a  Civil  Surgeen  with  his  staff  of  medi- 
cal subordinates  in  every  district,  and  dispensaries  and 
hospitals  have  been  established  at  convenient  centres 
for  the  treatment  of  the  sick.  The  people  of  Bengal 
hare  faith  in  European  medicines,  and  specially  in 
European  surgery ;  but  in  old  and  chronic  cases 
they  still  prefer  the  slower  and  milder  methods  of 
treatment  of  their  own  experienced  physicians,  the 
vaidyas  and  hakims.  Cholera  epidemics  break  out 
now  and  then  in  crowded  and  unhealthy  s^tots,  and 
specially  along  the  n>ute  f»f  pilgrims  who  resort  by  tens 
of  thousands  to  groat  temples  like  tliat  of  Jagannath 
in  Onssa,  and  who  suffer  untold  privations  and  often 
live  on  the  coarseat  food     But   more   fatal  and   in- 
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jurious  than  these  occasional  epidemics  is  that  insidi- 
ous malaria  wlucli  prevails  over  one-half  of  Bengal 
proper,  and  is  spreading  to  Bohar.  For  it  not  only 
claims  thousands  of  victims  every  autumn,  but  en- 
feebles and  prostrates  a  hundred  thousand  for  every 
thousand  that  it  kills.  The  real  cause  of  the  Bengal 
malaria  is  the  same  which  operated  in  England  in 
the  early  part  of  the  century,  viz.,  the  bud  drainage 
of  the  country.  In  Bengal  the  drainage  has  been 
seriously  disturbed  in  recent  times  by  the  acdon  of 
rivers.  The  Ganges  hiis  virtually  left  its  old  bed  by 
Murshidabad  and  Calcutta,  and  discharges  the  volume 
of  its  water  into  the  sea  by  way  of  Goalundo  and 
East  Bengal.  It  flushes  and  sweeps  through  East 
Bengal,  which  is  therefore  comparatively  healthy, 
though  damp ;  while  all  creeks  and  channels  are  silting 
up  and  obstructed  iji  West  Bengal,  which  is  the  home 
of  the  present  malaria.  An  attempt  was  made  by  Sir 
Charles  Elliott,  then  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Bengal, 
to  induce  local  Iwdies  to  rectify  the  drainage  in  the 
worst  localities  by  raising  rates  among  themselves. 
But  the  people,  who  already  pay  the  "  road  cess  "  and 
the  "  public  works  cess,"  are  unable  to  bear  fresh 
burdens.  The  drainage  of  the  coimtry  is  really  an 
Imperial  question ;  and  the  malaria-stricken  population 
of  Bengal  look  up  to  the  Government  for  such  large 
works  of  drainage  as  are  needed  to  improve  the  health 
of  the  population.  Great  drainage  works  have  been 
lexecuted  by  the  Government  of  Bengal  for  the  recla- 
Tuation  of  land  on  commercial  principles ;  and  the  cost 
of  such  works,  together  with  the  capitalised  value  ot 
the  cost  of  their  future  maintenance,  have  been  re- 
covered from  the  landli)rds  whose  hmds  have  been 
improved.  Equally  large  drainage  works  are  needed 
in  Bengal  for  the  improvement  of  the  health  of  the 
people,  and  the  cast  of  these  should  be  met  by  the 
Government  from   the    Imperial  revenues.     The   cost 
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of  one  frontier  war,  devoted  to  this  end,  would  per- 
manently improve  the  health  of  uiillions  of  the  sufferini* 
population  of  Bengal. 


Railways,  Canaus,  Public  Works 

There  are  two  great  systems  of  railways  in  Bengd, 
one  from  Calcutta  towards  the  north-west,  and  the 
other  from  Calcutta  to  the  eastern  districts.  A  third 
line  from  Calcutta  southwards  towiirds  Madras  is  now 
in  progress.  These  lines  supply  the  requirements  of 
the  people  and  of  the  country's  trade;  but  pressure 
is  constantly  brought  on  the  Government  to  open  other 
and  minor  lines  in  the  interests  of  |)articular  commu- 
nities or  capitalists,  and  the  Grovemment  does  not  lind 
it  an  easy  task  to  resist  such  pressure.  We  assert 
without  hesitation,  from  our  experience  of  the  needfl 
of  the  people  of  Bengal,  that  it  is  unnecessary  for  the 
Qovermueut  which  represents  the  interests  of  the  people 
to  open  any  fresh  lines  in  Bengal  out  of  its  own  revenues 
or  under  a  guarantee  of  profits.  If  such  fresh  lines 
are  hkely  to  be  remunerative,  private  companies  should 
undertake  them.  If  they  are  not  likely  to  be  remune- 
rative, it  is  a  betrayal  of  the  interests  of  the  people 
to  undertake  them  out  of  the  revenues,  under  pressure 
from  parties  however  powerful  in  their  votes,  and 
however  great  in  their  wealth  and  iuf!uone<\  It  is 
just  and  it  is  necessary  that  the  represontAtivvs  of  the 
people  of  India  should  have  some  voice  in  sanctioning 
or  rejecting  such  and  all  other  great  schemes,  creating 
liabilities  which  the  people  will  have  to  meet.  A  great 
part  of  the  money  which  comes  to  England  annually 
as  "  home  charges  "  is  interest  for  capital  already  spent 
on  Indian  railways,  and  the  Govenmicnt  of  the  day 
would  be  morally  wrong  in  adding  to  these  liabilitieti 
without  consulting  the  people  whose  money  they  sf>end. 
The    irrigation   canals    in    Bengal  are  not  many. 
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The  Sone  canals  irrigate  iv  large  area  of  country  in 
Behar,  the  Orissa  canals  irrigate  portions  of  Orissa, 
and  the  Miduapur  canals  irrigate  lielda  in  that  district. 
There  is  no  doubt  these  canals  are  most  useful  and 
beneficial  works,  but  it  is  necessary  to  odd  that  they 
are  worked  on  commercial  principles,  and  the  water- 
rates  le\ned  are  often  inordinately  high.  Two  years 
ago  the  present  writer  considered  it  his  dut}-^  as  Com- 
missioner of  Orissa  to  point  out  to  the  Government  of 
Bengal  that  the  water-rate  in  Onssa  often  came  up  to 
about  one-half  the  rental.  Such  an  oppressively  high 
water-rate,  unlvnown  in  England  or  in  any  other  part  of 
the  world,  is  an  infliction  on  a  poor  peasantry,  and  the 
result  is  that  the  cuUivatt»rs  often  decline  to  use  the 
canal  water  or  to  pay  the  water-rate.  Year  after  year 
they  depenil  upon  the  uncertain  rainfall,  while  the  water 
of  the  canals,  constructed  at  vast  expense,  remains  un- 
used by  the  majority  of  the  people.  The  engineers 
who  manage  the  canals  know  this,  and  they  generally 
decline  to  supply  water  for  irrigation  in  years  of  drought 
unless  the  villagers  will  bind  themselves  for  five  or  six 
years.  There  was  a  notable  instance  of  this  in  1896. 
The  rains  ceased  erurly,  but  large  bodies  of  cultivators 
in  Orissa  still  declined  to  use  the  canal  water,  hoping 
for  the  lost  auLnmn  showers.  The  sliowers  never  came, 
and  then  there  was  a  rush  of  applications  for  canal 
water.  The  applicants  boun*l  themselves  to  use  the 
canal  water  for  the  next  five  or  six  years,  and  then 
obtained  water  in  that  year  of  drought.  Such  details 
illustrate  how  administration  in  India  often  fails  in  its 
purpose  because  the  people  have  no  hand  and  no  voice 
in  their  own  concerns.  In  no  other  part  of  the  world 
woul<l  the  water-rate  bo  allowed  to  remain  so  high, 
compared  to  the  rent;  and  nowhere  else  would  useful 
irrigation  works  be  allowed  to  remain  to  a  large  extent 
unused  by  reason  of  a  demand  so  exorbitant  in  view  of 
the  condition  of  the  people, 
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The  lato  Sir  George  Campbell,  somelinie  Lieuteaant- 
Governor  of  Bengal,  has  poLuted  out  that  the  canala  of 
Orissa  were  first  started  by  private  enterprise.  The 
Government  unwisely  took  them  up, under  pressure  from 
the  capitalists,  and  when  they  failed  to  pay,  the  Govern- 
rnent  imposed  a  tax  on  the  people,  the  "  public  works 
cess,"  mainly  for  payment  of  the  interest  of  the  capital 
spent.  The  engineers  have  charge  of  these  canals,  and 
the  rates  they  levy  on  boats  are  prohibitive,  and  virtu- 
ally defeat  the  object  of  the  canals.  It  is  an  instance 
of  how  unwisely  the  resources  of  India  are  sometiuiee 
spent  on  what  should  be  useful  protective  works. 

The  "  road  cess  "  is  older  than  the  "  public  works 
cess,**  and  was  imposed  to  create  a  fimd  for  the  con- 
struction of  roiuls,  bridges,  and  tanks  in  villages.  But. 
as  has  been  stated  before,  it  helped  the  Government 
to  divert  from  public  works  some  grants  which  used 
to  be  originally  made  for  this  purpose,  and  the  people 
are  not  much  better  off  for  roads  and  cominimiwitions 
after  the  inip:>8ition  of  this  tax  than  they  were  before. 


District  Boards 

W^en  this  tax  was  imposed  in  1871,  Sir  George 
Campbi'll,  then  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Bengal,  orgaa- 
iaed  a  committee  in  each  district,  composed  (Mutly  of 
representative  Indian  gentlemen,  to  manage  the  fund 
and  spend  it  on  the  improvement  of  roails  and  bridges. 
Later  on,  under  the  Government  of  Lord  Hipon,  these 
comniiltees  wore  enlarged  into  district  boards,  and  some 
of  the  members  were  elected  by  the  people.  Hospitals, 
primary  schools,  and  ferries  were  placed  under  their 
management,  and  allotments  for  the  maintenance  of 
these  institutions  were  abided  by  the  Government  to 
the  funds  originally  raised  and  allotted  for  roads  and 
bridges.  The  work  of  district  boards,  presided  over  by 
the  District  Officer,  is  yearly  becoming  more  anrl  more 
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important,  but  their  usefulness  Is  greatly  restricted  by 
the  poverty  of  their  resources.  The  want  of  good 
drinking  water  is  specially  feJt  in  Bengal  villages; 
zemindars  are  no  longer  as  liberal  in  the  construction 
aud  cleansing  of  village  tanks  as  they  were  before  the 
imposition  of  the  *'  road  cess  "  and  the  "  public  works 
cess/'  and  there  is  not  a  District  OflScer  in  Bengal 
who  does  not  feel  that  the  needs  and  requirements  of 
his  district  in  communications,  water-supply,  primary 
schools,  and  hospitals,  are  starved  for  want  of  adequate 
funds. 

Municipalities 

Lord  Kipon  also  allowed  the  tax -payers  of  advanced 
rural  municipalities  to  elect  their  representatives  on 
the  iimoicipal  boanl,  and  these  advanced  representatives 
elect  their  own  chairmen.  The  duty  thus  imposed  on 
the  people  has  been  faithfully  and  efficiently  discharged. 
Towns  in  the  interior  of  Bengal  districts  are  an  ably 
and  efficiently  administered  by  non-official  chairmen  as 
they  were  administered  by  official  chairmen  in  olden 
days.  Taxes  are  collected  with  regularity  in  most  self- 
governing  towns,  sanitary  improvements  are  effected, 
and  drainage  and  the  supply  of  drinking  water  looked 
after.  A  thorough  drainage  of  Bengal  towns  is,  how- 
ever, beyond  the  resources  of  most  towns,  and  the 
question  is  one  which  the  Indian  Governmont  will 
have  to  face  some  day  in  a  liberal  spirit. 


Aguiculturk 

Agriculture  is  the  nuiin  industry  of  the  people  of 
Bengal,  and  nearly  four-fifths  of  the  population  depend 
directly  or  indirectly  on  agriculture.  Fortunately  agri- 
culture flourishes  in  every  part  of  Bengal ;  the  rice 
crops  are  abundant,  wheat  flourishes  in  Bohar,  and  the 
growing  demand  for  Jute  since  the  Crimean  War  has 
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led  to  a  large  extension  of  juto  cultivation,  special  I3' 
in  eastern  districts.  For  nearly  three  years,  from  1887 
U>  1890,  the  present  writer  was  the  District  Officer 
of  the  great  jute-growing  district  of  Myiuensingh^ 
having  an  area  of  six  thousand  square  miles  and  a 
population  of  over  throe  millions,  and  the  domand  for 
jute  was  so  great  that  it  supplanted  rice  in  nearly 
one-half  of  the  district.  Flourishing  jute  mills  have 
been  starts  in  Narainganj  and  Serajganj  and  other 
places.  C'ultivation  has  largely  extended  since  the 
permanent  settlement,  the  profits  of  this  extension 
have  remainc<l  with  the  agricultural  classes,  and  the 
position  of  the  tenant  has  been  secured  by  three 
several  rent  laws  against  unreasonahlo  evictions  and 
enhancements  by  landlords.  It  can  be  said  of  the 
Bengal  cultivator,  what  can  be  said  of  probably  no 
other  cultivators  in  India,  that  he  is  fairly  well  off, 
not  much  indebted  to  the  money-lender,  and  not  much 
subject  to  harassment  by  the  zemindar;  that  he  is 
self-relying,  resourceful,  provident,  and  capable  of  tiding 
over  a  bad  har^'ost  or  a  great  calamity.  Every  Bengal 
administrator  can  call  to  mind  instances  of  the  self- 
reliance  of  the  Bengal  cultivator.  To  cite  one  in- 
stanoo,  when  a  great  cyclone  and  storm-wave  from 
the  sea  complet-ely  dcstroyeil  the  crops  of  the  south- 
ca.stem  coiist  of  Bengal  in  1876,  the  present  writer 
was  sent  as  an  executive  officer  to  an  island  in  the 
mouths  of  the  Ganges  which  had  sufibred  mosL  For 
ten  months  after  the  catastrophe  the  people  of  the 
island  8up|)orted  themselves  on  imported  grain  pur- 
chased out  of  their  previous  savings,  and  then  they 
obtained  a  good  and  plentiful  harvest.  No  relief  was 
asked  for,  and  no  relief  was  given,  except  to  a  limited 
number  of  orphans  and  helpless  widows.  A  catas- 
trophe like  that  in  Madras  would  have  been  followed 
by  a  famine ;  in  South-Extern  Bengal  there  wm 
hardly  any  distress.      The   permanent   settlement  of 
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land  revenues  has  saved  the  people  from  a  recurrlug 
increase  in  the  State  demand,  has  left  them  with  some 
resourcos,  and  has  virtually  saved  the  province  from 
famines.  The  recurring  increase  of  the  State  demand 
in  other  parts  of  India  keeps  the  agricultural  popula- 
tion in  perpetual  poverty  and  in  the  hands  of  the 
money-lender,  and  makes  famines  not  only  possible 
but  inevitable. 


Manufactures  and  Industries 

While  agriculture  prospers  in  Bengal,  the  same 
^mnot  bo  said  of  manufactures  and  industries.  The 
competition  with  the  stoain  and  machinery  of  England 
has  virtually  ruined  the  great  weaving  industr}'  of 
Bengal,  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  weavers  in 
Bengal  have  left  their  looms  and  taken  to  cidtivation 
or  to  petty  trade  for  their  living.  The  beautiful  lao 
dyes  which  used  to  give  employment  to  thousands 
have  died  out  within  our  own  time  after  the  discovery 
of  aniline  d^'es  in  Europe,  and  work  in  leather  and 
tanning,  and  even  the  manufacture  of  such  common 
articles  as  cheap  umbrellf^s  an<l  sticks,  are  fast  dying 
out.  The  whole  nation  in  Bengal  is  virtually  clothed 
from  Lancashire  looms,  and  the  cotU>n  mills  and 
factories  started  in  Bengal  have  not  yet  secured  any 
considerable  success. 

The  very  extension  of  railways  in  India,  which 
within  certain  limits  has  done  incalculable  good  to  the 
country,  has  helped  to  kill  off  native  industries  by 
bringing  imported  articles  from  England  and  Germany, 
Holland  and  Austria,  into  every  village  bazaar.  And 
the  carrying  traflo  from  village  to  village  and  from  dis- 
trict to  district  by  means  of  bullock  carts  and  coimtry 
boats  has  declined,  under  our  own  observation,  during 
the  last  forty  yeiu's,  with  the  growth  of  the  railway  traffic, 
the  proHts  of  which  come  to  Europe.     Nevertheless 
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the  railway,  at  least  along  the  main  lines,  has  been  a 
gain  bo  India  on  the  whole.  But  now  that  the  main 
lines  are  completed,  the  further  construction  of  petty 
lines  should  be  left  to  private  corapunies  without  any 
guarantee  of  profits  from  the  revenues  of  the  country. 
Cbiil  is  worked  iu  Bougiil  maiul}'  by  English  capital ; 
and  while  it  gives  employment  to  labour  in  the  buck- 
ward  {Mtrts  of  the  province,  the  profits  arc  remitted  to 
the  capitalist  in  Europe.  The  cultivation  of  tea  and 
indigo  has  largely  increased  within  recent  years,  but  is 
mostly  carried  on  with  European  capital,  and  the  profits 
oome  to  Europe.  The  special  law  which  regulates  the 
supply  of  labour  iu  tea  gardens  in  Assam  is  disliked 
by  the  people,  and  has  been  called  the  "  slave  law  "  of 
Bengal ;  while  the  conditions  under  which  cultivators 
in  Bengal  grow  indigo  for  the  indigo  planters  cause 
much  dissatisfaction  to  the  people,  and  have  not  un- 
often  led  to  distiu-bance. 


Trade  and  Cohuerck 

When,  therefore,  we  speak  of  the  vast  tncresse  in 
the  trade  and  commerce  of  India  within  recent  decades, 
wo  are  liublo  to  make  statements  which  are  misleading. 
We  are  told  that  the  total  value  of  India's  exports  and 
imports  has  increased  from  twenty  millions  to  over  two 
hundred  niillions  within  the  last  sixty  years.  We  have 
no  desire  to  miniuiise  the  benetits  arising  from  increase 
in  trade  under  all  circumstances;  but  statesmen  who 
{)oint  to  these  tigures  as  an  index  to  the  increasing 
wealth  of  India  commit  a  lamentable  and  almost  ludi- 
crous blander.  The  fact  shuuld  be  remembered  that 
among  the  many  blessings  which  England  has  un- 
doubtaily  conferred  on  India,  the  encouragement  of 
Indian  industries  is  not  one ;  that  the  increase  in  the 
value  of  imports  into  India  really  means  that  tho 
manual  industries  of  India  are  dying  out  in   an  un- 
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equal  competition  with  the  steam  and  machinery  of 
England  ;  and  that  the  increase  in  the  value  of  exports 
from  India  means  that  vast  quantitios  of  food  and  raw 
material  have  to  be  sent  out  from  India  to  pay  for 
imported  European  goods,  as  well  as  for  the  "home 
charges  "  of  the  English  Govermnent,  which  amounts 
annually  to  about  twenty  millions  sterling. 


Education 

The  reaulUs  of  English  and  vernucnlar  education  in 
Bengal  have,  on  the  whole,  been  satisfactory.  There 
are  several  successful  colleges  in  Bengal,  some  of  which 
are  conducted  by  British  missionaries  or  by  native 
Indian  gentlemen,  and  a  bu-ge  uumber  of  graduates 
are  turned  out  by  the  Calcutta  University  year  after 
year.  Most  of  them  settle  down  to  the  practical  work 
of  hfo,  and  are  fairly  well  equipped  for  their  work 
by  the  education  they  receive ;  while  a  few  have  dis- 
tingiushed  themselves  in  litoraturCj  science,  and  law. 
Among  those  who  have  within  recent  years  won  a  name 
for  themselves  in  Bengal  may  be  mentioned  Bauldm 
Chandra  Chuttorjea  in  literature,  Kajendra  lal  Mitra 
in  philology  and  antiquarian  research,  Keshab  Chan- 
dra Sen  in  religious  reform,  Dwarkanath  Mitra  in 
law.  Jagadish  nat  Bose  in  science,  and  Surendra  nath 
Baucrjca  in  his  eloquence  luxd  life-long  work  for  the 
political  advancement  of  his  countrymen. 

There  are  schools  in  every  district  which  arc  affi- 
liated to  the  Calcutta  University,  and  teach  up  to 
the  matriculation  standard,  and  thousands  of  young 
Bengalis  matriculate  year  after  year.  In  every  im- 
portitnt  village  there  is  a  vernacular  school,  called  a 
paihs/mla  ;  and  in  some  of  the  more  advanced  districts 
nearly  a  third  of  the  boys  of  the  school-going  age 
attend  school. 
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Fkmale  Education 

Female  educatiun  is  not  ruaklug  very  great  progresBi 
judged  by  any  European  standard ;  but  considering 
the  cuatouiii  of  the  East,  the  rcsulLs  are  not  altogether 
unsatisfactory.  Girls  in  Bengal  are  generally  married 
between  the  ages  of  ten  and  thirteen,  though  among 
the  Musalmans  of  East  Ik:ngal  and  among  the  people  of 
Orissa  they  may  remain  unmarried  till  they  attain  their 
womanhood.  In  a  country  where  early  marriage  is 
almost  imiversal,  anytliing  like  a  thorough  education 
in  schools  is  impossible :  but,  nevertheless,  the  number 
of  girls  who  receive  elementary  education  between 
the  ages  of  seven  and  twelve  is  steadily  increasing. 
Nearly  all  women  of  the  upper  classes  read  and  write 
at  the  present  day,  their  education  does  not  by  any 
meiuis  end  with  their  marriage,  and  some  Bengali 
ladies  have  even  distinguished  thomBolves  in  poetry 
and  fiction  within  recent  yeora  For  the  rest,  women 
in  Bengal,  as  in  England,  are  the  great  readers  of 
poetry  and  fiction  ;  every  meritorious  work,  as  it  issues 
from  the  press,  is  taken  up  by  them,  and  every  novelist 
looks  to  them  rather  than  to  men  for  the  sale  of  his 
works.  Wo  arc  no  doubt  old-fashioned  in  India,  judged 
by  the  Eumpeaii  standard,  but  every  word  has  a  rela- 
tive signification,  and  the  "  new  woman  "  in  Bengal  is 
tho  subject  of  as  much  criticism  and  of  satire  as  her 
more  advanced  sister  bearing  the  same  title  is  in 
Europe. 

Marriage  Laws  akd  Social  Ref()rms 

Polygamy,  though  allowed  both  by  Hindu  and 
Mohamedan  laws,  is  rare  among  the  eilucated  classes, 
and  is  also  rare  among  the  labouring  and  cultivating 
classes.  The  romorriai^o  of  widows,  permitted  among 
the  Mohamedons,  is  disliked  by  the  Hindus ;  and  though 
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a  law  has  been  passed  to  saaotion  it,  iustances  of  such 

remarriage  among  flirnlus  are  of  raro  occurrence.  On 
the  other  himd,  marriage  is  an  oblt^'ation  which  custom 
imposes  on  all,  and  practically  all  men  aad  women  in 
Bengal  marry.  This  custom  has  its  advaatiiges  as  well 
as  its  disadvantages.  All  women  are  cared  for  and 
provided  for;  all  women  have  their  wcll-definod  position 
in  society  and  their  work  in  families ;  and  r.he  aimless 
hvos  of  old  maids  is  not  observable  in  India.  Nor 
does  the  universal  obligation  of  marriage  produce  the 
results  that  inii^dit  bo  a]>prohcnded  by  theoretical 
thinkers  ;  and  population  in  Bengal  and  iu  India  does 
not  increase  at  a  faster  rate  than  in  England,  or  even 
as  fast.  The  alarm  felt  l.iy  the  alleged  rapid  increase 
of  population  in  India  is  dispelled  by  statistics.  When 
men  compare  the  population  of  British  India  in  the 
present  day  with  the  population  of  British  India  half  a 
century  ago,  they  generally  forget  that  British  India 
now  comprises  new  and  largo  provinces  which  were 
outside  British  India  in  the  forties.  And  it  can  bo 
proved  by  figures  that  within  the  same  area  population 
does  not  increase  at  the  same  rate  in  India  as  it  has 
done  in  England.  Famines  in  India  are  not  due  to 
increase  in  population ;  they  arc  mainly  due  to  exces- 
sive land-assessment,  as  stated  elsewhere. 

The  rules  of  caste  among  the  Hindus  are  being 
gradually  relaxed  through  the  healthy  intlucnces  of 
modern  education  and  the  requirements  of  modem 
civilisation,  lioys  of  all  castes  receive  their  educa- 
tion in  the  same  schools,  all  men  travel  in  the  same 
steamers  and  railway  carriages,  work  side  by  side  in  the 
same  offices,  take  part  in  the  same  social,  religious,  and 
political  movements,  and  often  have  their  meals  together, 
as  they  never  did  in  olden  times.  The  iuHux  of  young 
men  to  Europe  for  education  has  further  loosened  the 
hold  of  caste  rules  ;  and  the  social  work  of  the  Brahtno- 
Somaj,  the  Thoistic  Hindu  Church  of  Bengal,  has  fur- 
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thered  the  cause  of  social  progress.  NcvertheloMt 
casto  Htill  lives  aad  will  live  for  a  long  time  yet,  and 
inter-caste  Diarriiigos  are  rare,  except  among  the  limited 
{}Opulution  who  belong  to  the  Brahino  Church.  Pro- 
gress is  slow  in  India ;  but,  all  things  considered,  slow 
progress  is  always  tlic  safest  progress. 


Results  of  British  Rule  in  Bengal 

On  the  whole  the  British  nation  has  reason  to  con- 
gratulate itself  on  the  results  of  British  administration 
in  Bengal  and  in  India  generally.  British  rule  has 
maintained  peace  in  the  country,  and  has  uunfcrred  on 
the  people  a  fair  degree  of  security  in  life  and  pro- 
perty. It  has  bestowed  on  a  quick  and  intelligent 
nation  the  blessings  of  Western  education  and  a  know- 
ledge of  Western  civilisation,  and  it  has  sown  in  the 
country  the  seeds  of  Western  institutions.  On  the 
other  hand  he  is  no  true  friend  to  England  or  to 
India  who  hesitates  to  point  out  the  blemLsbes  of 
British  rule  in  India,  while  recognising  the  blessings 
it  has  conferred.  The  first  great  defect  of  British  ad- 
ministration is  its  expe7vnvene$gt  the  second  great  defect 
is  its  exduAxvtncsa ;  and  in  both  these  respects  the 
civilised  rule  of  England  compares  unfavourably  with 
the  ruder  systems  of  administration  which  prevailed 
in  India  before  the  British  conquest.  The  extravagant 
and  ruinous  military  expenditure  of  India,  and  the 
annual  drain  on  her  resources  by  reason  of  the  "  homo 
charges,"  need  to  be  curtailed  and  reduced  if  British  rule 
is  meant  to  bo  a  blessing  instead  of  a  curse ;  and  the 
fetish  of  unbending  despotism  in  the  administration  of 
districts  and  provinces  requires  to  be  rcplacetl  by  some 
degree  of  popular  control  and  popular  representation  if 
the  administration  is  meant  for  the  good  of  the  people. 
Administrators  who  have  been  trained  for  generations 
in  the  exercise  of  absolute  power  beheve  that  an  auto- 
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cratic  system  of  rule,  which  concedes  no  real  share  of 
work  to  the  people,  and  listens  to  no  word  of  advice 
from  the  people,  is  the  saving  of  India.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  leaders  of  the  people  themselves  demand 
and  expect  that  the  rights  and  privileges  now  enjoyed 
by  English  citizens  are  to  come  to  them,  all  at  once, 
like  Minerva  out  of  the  forehead  of  Jupiter.  The  true 
path  of  progress  lies  midway.  Progress — slow,  cautious, 
and  real  progress — is  both  inevitable  and  necessary 
for  the  purposes  of  good  administration.  The  states- 
man who  seeks  to  revolutionise  the  country  by  forced 
progress  really  throws  the  people  backward  in  their 
path  of  advancement.  And  the  statesman  who  seeks 
to  block  the  political  advancement  of  the  people  by 
coercive  measiu*es  and  retrograde  legislation  is  prepar- 
ing the  way  to  violence  and  disturbance,  forcing  the 
people  to  lawless  methods  for  gaining  their  purpose, 
and  thus  gradually  converting  peaceful  India  to  what 
Ireland  was,  not  many  generations  ago. 


ASSAM 

Bt  H.   LUTTMAN-JOHNSON 
{LaU  Indian  Civil  Servire) 


The  north-western  frontier  of  India  has  always  attracted 
the  interest  of  the  English  public.  The  expansion  of 
our  Indian  Empire  in  this  direction  has  involved  us  in 
blotKly  and  expensive  wars — in  battle,  murder,  and 
sudden  death — things  which  in  themselves  excite  our 
enthusiasm  and  our  Kyuipathy.  Then  in  the  north- 
west of  India  wo  have  had  some  compensation  for  our 
sacriiices  in  the  annexation  of  a  populous  and  rich 
province,  the  Punjab.  More  recently  our  wars  with 
the  Afghan  tribes  have  l^cen  fierce  and  hazardous, 
and  have  teemed  i^ith  thrilling  episodes.  The  idea 
that  when  we  have  to  fight  our  European  neighbour, 
Russia,  we  shall  allow  this  distant  and  somewhat  inac- 
cessible frontier  to  become  the  field  of  operations  has, 
during  the  last  thirty  years,  lulded  a  new  interest  to  it. 
So  much  has  the  north-west  frontier  al>florbed  public 
attention  ihat  the  expansion  of  our  Inilinn  Empire  in 
the  north-east  direction  has  procee<led  ahuost  unnoticed 
But  the  causes  which  led  to*  expansion  in  the  one 
direction  are  equally  operative  in  the  other.  Just  as 
misgovemment,  anarchy,  and  aggrc<ision  led  to  our  inter- 
ference in  the  Punjab,  aud  later  U^yond  the  Indus,  so  on 
the  north-eastern  frontier  we  could  not  afford  to  leave 
the  adjacent  valleys  of  the  Brahmaputra  and  the  Surma 
(or  Barak)  to  barbarism  or  the  Burmese.  Having 
occupied  the  valleys,  we  found  ourselves  compeUed  to 
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interfere  also  with  the  wild  tribes  which  surrouuclod 
them.  Similarly  our  great  competitor,  Russia,  driven 
by  siDiilar  causes  and  with  similar  motives,  has  spread 
herself  over  the  whole  of  northern  A.sirt.  It  Is  my 
object  in  this  paper  to  describe  as  briefly  as  ptisaible 
the  expansion  of  our  Indian  Empire  in  the  north-east 
direction. 


Description  of  thk  Nohth-Eastern  Tract 

When  the  English,  in  the  year  1765,  obtained  full 
control  of  the  liiigo  pnivint^e  of  Lower  Bengul,  that  is, 
of  the  districts  forming  the  delta  of  the  Ganges  and 
Rralimapu(,ra  rivers^  a  largo  tract  to  the  north  and 
east  of  the  delta,  liounded  i>n  the  north  by  the  Hima- 
layan mountains  and  on  the  cast  by  Burmah,  remained 
unexplored  and  unannexed.  This  tract  comprises  the 
Brahmaputra  valley  on  the  north,  rnnning  some  450 
miles  east  to  west  at  the  foot  of  I  he  Himalayas;  the 
Surma,  or  Barak  valley,  on  the  south,  parallel  to  the 
northern  valley,  but  only  some  150  miles  long;  imd  a 
centnd  zone  of  mountainous  country  some  4000  feet 
high,  lying  between  the  two  valleys.  The  two  valleys 
deb*3uch  at  their  western  extremities  on  the  fertile 
delta  of  Bengal.  Much  of  the  soutlicrn  valley  is  but  a 
continuation  of  that  delta,  and  owes  its  fertility  to  the 
deiM)sit  of  Kilt.  The  tide  of  the  Bay  *>f  Rongal  extends 
to  it  in  the  dry  sejison  of  the  yean  Besides  this 
there  is  an  extensive  mountainous  tract  running  from 
north-east,  where  it  branches  off  from  the  Himalayas 
at  the  eastern  en<i  of  the  Brahmaputra  valley,  to 
south-west,  along  the  borders  of  Burmah.  From  this 
tract  the  central  zone  above  noticed  gives  off  on  the 
west. 

The  area  of  this  north-eastern  tract  is  some  45,000 
square  miles.  The  climate  is  exceedingly  damp.  The 
rainfall  on  the   southern    face  of  the    central   range 
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reaches  500  inches,  generally  it  exceeds  100  inches. 
If  the  heavy  rainfall  makes  the  tract  damp  and  un- 
healthy, it  has  its  compensations — famine  is  unknown 
and  tea  flourishes. 

While  in  India  geneniUy  the  population  is  Dravi- 
dian  or  indigenous,  with  a  large  admixture,  especially 
in  the  north,  of  Aryan  hlooil,  in  this  north-eastern 
tract,  though  there  is  still  a  small  Aryan  ovcrlayer,  the 
main  stock,  except  in  the  southern  or  Surma  valley,  is 
Mongolian  or  Indo-Chinese.  Lying  on  the  confines  of 
Tihet,  China,  and  Burmah,  it  has  heen  the  meeting- 
place  of  the  ATyan  and  Mongolian  stocks^  In  its  mul- 
titude of  tribes  and  tongues  it  presents  a  fine  field  for 
ethnological  and  philolo^cal  study.  While  the  cow 
and  its  pro<liict,  milk,  are  looked  on  in  India  as  almost 
divine,  a  largo  proportion  of  the  poptilatir»n  of  this 
tract  eschew  milk  as  a  species  of  excrement.  In  India 
generally  the  people  live  on  millets  and  pulses;  here, 
as  in  the  delta  of  Bengal,  they  are  rice-eaters. 

Previous  History  of  thi  Tract 

The  expansion  of  India  in  the  north-^ast  direction 
is  not  a  new  thing.  That  Buddhism  found  its  way  to 
these  parts  is  attested  by  a  largo  figure  of  Bud<lha 
carved  in  the  rock  on  the  bank  of  the  Brahmaputra 
at  Gauhati,  the  chief  place  in  the  northern  valley.  A 
temple  in  the  same  neigh bourh<XHl,  now  Hindu,  which 
the  Buddha  is  believed  to  have  visit^xl,  and  which  still 
contains  an  image  of  him,  is  a  place  of  pilgrimage  to 
pious  Buddhists.  Occasioniilly  a  Chinaman  finds  his 
way  to  this  temple  through  Tibet  and  the  passes  of 
the  Himalayas.  TilKitan.s  come  to  it  in  mmil»ers.  That 
the  inhabitants  ut*  the  northern  valley,  so  far  as  they 
are  Hindu,  are  largely  of  Vaishnava  persuasion,  and 
have  estalilishrd  Vainhnava  iiionastories  aft«r  the  manner 
of  Buddhism,  is  also  evidence  that  that  religion,  or  at 
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least  its  ideas,  penetrated  to  this  region.  Brahnianism 
was,  no  doubt,  introduced  into  both  valleys  at  an  early 
period.  The  present  Brahnians  difler  so  widely  from 
Brahnians  in  India  that  we  must  assume  that  their 
ancestors  left  India  before  the  existing  Brahmanical 
customs  had  become  established-  For  instance,  many 
of  these  north-castom  Brahmans  sell  tlicir  daughters 
in  marriage,  a  custom  abhorrent  to  orthodox  Hindus. 
Besides  these  early  immigrants,  other  more  orthodox 
Brahmans  have  come  in  from  time  to  time.  Besides 
Brahmans,  other  Hindu  natives  of  India  of  Aryan  stock 
no  doubt  migrated  to  these  valleys.  A  large  portion  of 
the  inhabitants  claim  descent  from  such  immigrants. 
But  it  is  doubtful  luiw  far  this  claim  can  bo  accepted, 
at  any  rate  in  the  northern  valley,  where  the  profes- 
sional castes  of  Hinduism  are  still  non-existent.  Grene- 
rally  the  migration  from  India,  both  in  the  northern 
and  soiithom  valleys,  has  been  of  the  indigenous  rather 
than  of  the  Aryan  stock.  In  the  northern  valley  this 
migration  has  mingled  with  the  original  Mongolian 
stock,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  decide  where  the  Indian 
stock  ends  and  the  Mongolian  stock  Logins,  That  the 
original  autochthones  have  many  of  them  become 
Hindus — that  is,  have  adopted,  so  far  as  they  can, 
some  form  of  the  Hindu  social  system — increases  the 
difhculty  of  distinguishing  the  two  stocks.  If  the 
habit  of  opium-eating  is  considorotl  a  test,  then 
the  Mongolian  stock  extends  into  the  north-eastern 
C4)rner  of  tlio  Bengal  delta.  If  physical  api^earance  is 
relied  on.  the  result  is  the  same,  though  the  Mongoloid 
features  disappear  rapidly  when  the  Brahmaputra  valley 
is  left  bchincl.  If  religion  and  limguago  are  to  be  our 
guide,  then  the  Indian  element  is  much  stronger  than 
the  Mongolian.  But  Lo  this  day  we  see  the  indigenous 
people  becoming  Hindu,  and  we  know  that  the  process 
is  no  new  one.  With  the  adoption  of  Hinduism,  the 
Indian-derived  language,  very  near  akin  to  the  languages 
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of  iho  Bengal  delta,  is  adopted.  Then  the  Indian  Htock 
has  been  more  constantly  reinforced  by  iiniiii^atioD, 
eepecially  in  recent  years.  Though  the  Indian-derived 
language  is  now  predominant,  the  names  of  rivers 
prove  the  primitive  jwpiilation  to  have  been  Indo- 
Chinese.  The  Mongolian  stock  has  also  lind  im]>ortant 
reinforcements.  At  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth 
oentury  the  Ahoms,  a  tnI>o  of  Shan  origin,  of  tho  name 
Stock  as  the  Siamese,  invaded  and  conquered  the  Brah- 
maputra valley  and  ruled  over  it  until  quite  recent 
times.  The  valley  became  known  to  the  natives  of 
India  as  Assiuii,  a  name  pcrhapfi  derived  from  tlus 
trib&  This  name  has  always  been  one  of  mystery  and 
terror  to  the  natives  of  ln<lia.  Besides  the  Ahoms, 
who  still  number  some  !  50.000,  there  are  a  few  other 
immigrants  of  distinctly  Shan  extraction. 

Tho  Mussulman  rulers  of  India  reached  north- 
eastern Bengal  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. They  tirst  invwlod  the  Brahmaputra  valley  in  the 
beginning  of  the  Mxteenth  century,  but  were  unable  to 
effect  a  permanent  occupation.  A  few  Mussulmans 
were  left  behind,  whose  descendants  are  called  Qoria 
to  this  day,  l>ecause  their  ancestors  came  from  Gour, 
the  then  capital  of  Bengal.  In  1663  a  more  deter- 
mined  attempt  was  made  by  Mir  Jumla,  then  govemoi 
of  Bengal,  Aurungzib*B  fiuuous  general.  Ho  peni 
trated  almost  to  the  upper  end  of  the  valley,  but  waa 
obliged  by  sicknaKs  an*!  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  pro- 
visions to  retreat  after  a  short  stay.  The  MussulmanSi' 
however,  in  this  century  ostabhshcd  their  control  over 
the  indigenous  native  princes  at  the  lower  or  western 
end  of  the  valley,  and  received  a  tribute  of  elephants 
from  them. 

The  southern  or  Surma  valley  waa  invaded  by  the 
Mussuhiians  about  the  year  1 400  A.D..  under  a  reUgious 
fanatic  called  Shah  JelaL  As  *m  Bengal. a  large prop<irtion 
of  the  inhabitants,  among  whom  Hinduism  had  uuide 
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little  progress,  were  converted.  The  petty  indigenous 
princes  appear  to  have  been  maintained  for  a  time, 
paying  a  tribute  of  boats  and  other  tilings.  Though 
later  on  they  wero  rtMluceil  tit  a  subordinate  position, 
and  a  Mussulman  official  appointed,  the  district  always 
remained  a  iM^rdcr  one.  Lands  were  allotted  to  the 
military  for  the  defence  of  the  frontier.  When  a  land- 
tax  was  eventuiiUy  imiHisod,  it  was  collected  in  cowries 
(small  shells),  which  then  fonuod  the  currency. 


Our  FnisT  Connection  with  the  Tract 

In  1765^  with  the  government  of  the  Bengal 
delta,  we  took  over  such  control  as  the  Mogul  Govern- 
ment had  established  in  iJii.s  ni>rth-eastern  tract.  We 
continued  to  receive  a  tribute  of  elephimta  fi-om  the 
princes  who  ruled  over  the  western  end  of  the  Brahma- 
putra valley.  In  the  southern  valley  we  collected  a 
land-tax  of  shells,  and  established  an  administrative 
district  not  tmlike  those  we  established  in  the  Bengal 
delta  generally.  We  left  the  hill-tracts  and  the  native 
princes  of  the  valleys,  whrmi  ihe  Mttgnl  Crovemment 
hiwl  not  subdued,  to  themsolves.  The  kingdom  which 
the  Ahoms  had  cRtalilished  in  the  northern  valley  still 
existed,  but  in  a  decrepit  state.  In  the  up]H?r  part  of 
the  southern  valley  wero  two  small  semi-Hinduised 
states,  Jaintiah  and  Cachar,  while  l>oyond  them,  on  the 
borders  of  Burinah  and  in  the  Irrawaddy  watershed,  was 
the  petty  hill -state  of  Manipur.  The  Ahom  princes 
bad  become  Hindu  about  the  year  1700.  The  prince 
of  Mtmipur  was  c*jnverted  about  the  same  time.  The 
Cachar  king,  who  only  descended  into  the  plains  from 
the  cenl-rtd  inoimtain  tract  early  in  tlio  eighteenth 
century,  held  t)ut  until  1 790,  when  he  was  reborn  a 
Hindu  out  of  a  copper  effigy  of  a  cow.  The  Jaintiah 
prince  was  also  a  recent  convert.  Tlnuigh  the  princes, 
and  following  them   many  of   the   higher  classes  in 
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these  states,  professed  themselves  Hindus,  and  adopted 
to  some  extent  Hindu  laws  and  customs,  the  main 
body  of  the  people  remained  outside  the  pale  of 
Hinduism.  The  Hindus  of  India  never  acknowledged 
their  border  relations.  Only  the  other  day  the  prince 
of  Tipperah,  a  small  state  lying  to  the  extreme  south 
of  the  north-eastern  tract,  failed  to  obtain  recognition 
as  a  Hindu  from  the  Brahmans  of  India.  The  Mogul 
part  of  the  southern  valley  had,  as  1  have  said,  become 
MuBSulman  like  the  adjoining  country  of  Bengal  The 
rest  of  the  north-castem  tract  was  peopled  by  abori- 
ginal tribes  in  a  very  primitive  state,  professing  religions 
which,  for  want  of  a  better  term,  we  may  call  ani- 
mifilic. 

In  the  year  1792  we  were  obUged  for  a  time  to 
renounce  our  policy  of  non-interference.  The  Ahom 
king  in  the  upper  Brahmaputra  valley  had  been  de- 
posed, and  hml  flod  to  us  for  protection.  The  valley 
was  ovornm  by  adventurers  from  India,  for  whose 
crimes  we  were  responsible.  A  small  expe<lJtion  was 
sent  up  the  valley,  which  reinstated  the  king,  and 
to  some  extent  restored  order.  Having  performed  our 
task  we  decided  Ui  withdraw,  and  to  leave  the  valley 
to  anarchy  ami  civil  war. 

In  1816  the  Ahom  king,  being  hard  {tressed,  in- 
voked the  aid  of  his  neighbours,  the  Burmese.  For 
ten  years  the  Burmese  harried  the  country,  especially 
the  two  valloy&  The  memory  of  their  atrocities  is  still 
vivid  in  the  minds  of  the  people.  At  length  they 
transgressed  our  lK.irders  both  in  the  Surma  valley  and 
further  south  in  the  district  of  Chittagong.  The  first 
Burmese  war  was  the  result,  in  the  course  of  which 
we  completely  clearoil  the  north-eastern  tract  of  the 
invaders.  At  the  end  of  the  war  the  Burmese  relin- 
quished all  claim  to  the  tract,  but  the  Government 
of  India  was  still  strongly  averse  to  taking  absolute 
possession  itf  the  country.     For  the  maiDtenance  of 
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the  necessary  protective  forces,  a  largo  part  of  the 
lower  Brahmaputra  valley  was  annexed.  Both  in  the 
upper  Brahmaputra  valley  and  in  the  southern  vatlcy 
the  native  princes  were  reinstated.  This  arrangement 
did  not  last  long.  The  Jaintiah  prince  was  found 
to  connive  at  human  sacrificos.  As  the  persons  sacri- 
ficed were  kidnapped  from  our  territory  we  could 
not  put  up  with  this,  and  deposed. the  erring  poten- 
tate. The  Cachar  prince  was  assassinated,  and  loft 
no  heirs.  We  still  left  the  hills  part  of  his  diiiiuuions 
to  a  native  chief.  The  Ahom  king  of  the  upper 
Brahmaputra  valley  was  qtiite  imahle  to  control  his 
subjects.  Things  went  from  bad  to  worse,  and  at 
List,  in  1838,  in  the  interests  of  humanity,  we  wore 
compelled  to  relieve  him  of  duties  he  was  perfectly 
unfit  for.  No  doubt  the  fact  that  they  wore  under 
our  protection  weakened  the  authority  of  these  princes. 
Thus  the  whole  of  the  two  valleys  came  under 
direct  British  achninistration,  and  was  attached  to  the 
Government  of  Bengal.  The  northern  or  Brahmaputra 
valley  was  of  sutficient  importance  ti>  form  a  local 
division  of  administration,  called  Assam,  from  the 
native  state  of  that  name ;  the  southern  or  Surma 
valley  was  annexed  to  the  adjoining  Bengal  Division 
of  Dacca. 


Our  Policy  towakds  the  Rill  TRAcra 

Meantime  there  was  little  interference  with  the  hill 
tracts.  The  petty  hill  states  of  Tipperah  and  Manipur 
survived,  the  former  to  the  present  day.  The  Garo 
hills,  at  the  extreme  western  end  of  the  central  range 
where  it  juts  out  into  the  plains  of  Bengal,  was 
nominally  British  territory^  as  it  hatl  been  nominally 
Mogul  territory,  but  no  control  was  exercised  over  the 
inhabitants.  The  murder  of  two  British  officers  who 
were  road-making  in  their  hills  led,  in  1S30,  to  a  con- 
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fliot  with  tho  Khosias  who  tuljoin  tho  Garo8  on  the 
east.  Wlien  order  was  restored,  though  a  BritiBh 
officer  wiis  stiktioued  in  tlie  hills,  the  KhiLsias  wore  left 
to  their  native  rulers,  and  cc»ntiime  iudojK;udo*tit  of  all 
but  political  control  to  the  prcauut  day.  The  tribe 
next  to  tho  Klia.sias,  on  the  east,  the  Syntengs,  were 
included  in  the  kingdom  of  Jaintiah,  and  were  an* 
nexed  with  that  kingdom.  With  these  exceptions  the 
hill  tracts,  with  their  very  primitive  inhabitants,  were 
left  severely  alone;  where,  as  in  the  sub-mountain  tract 
below  the  Uiinalayas,  the  hill  tnbes  had  exercised  some 
rights,  we  commuted  them  for  a  money  jMiyincnt.  In 
8onie  cases  we  even  continued  the  payment  of  the  sub- 
sidies which  the  trilies  had  been  able  to  exact  from  the 
weakneiis  of  the  native  rulers. 

Our  |H)Iicy  of  non-intorferenco  was  not  altogether 
succcHsfuL  The  lull  tribes  made  constant  raids  into 
British  territory.  We  had  numerous  frontier  j»osts 
manned  by  police  and  military  to  protect  the  plains 
people,  but  they  proved  inottectivo.  The  speed  with 
which  these  half-naked  hill  i)eoplc  traverse  the  jungle 
is  marvelluus.  They  can  walk  round  any  frontier  post 
We  responded  to  raids  with  counter-raids.  In  1850 
a  strong  force  with  guns  was  sent  from  tho  Brahma- 
putra valley  int^>  the  hill  tract  l)etween  that  valley  and 
Buriuah,  inhabited  by  Nagas.  The  strong  mountain 
village  of  Konomah  wils  rcducwl  after  a  hard  fight. 
And  there  were  many  other  small  punitive  expeditions. 
When  the  local  officers,  uuich  pestered  with  ruiht, 
advocated  a  more  aggressive  poUcy,  tho  great  Lord 
Dalhousie  wrote,  in  1851:  "I  dissent  entirely  from 
the  pohcy  which  is  recommended,  of  what  is  called 
obtaining  a  contml,  that  is,  of  taking  possession  of 
the  hiUa  and  establishing  our  authority  over  their 
savage  inhabitants.  Our  possession  woidd  bring  no 
profit  ti>  us,  and  would  be  as  costly  an  it  would  bo 
unproductive." 
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Tho  native  chief,  to  whom  wo  had  left  the  hiUa 
port  of  the  dominioas  of  the  Cachar  prince,  offered 
but  a  feeble  defence  against  tho  inviisions  of  tho 
neighbouring  Naga  tribes.  When  he  died  in  1854, 
a  European  officer  was  stationed  in  the  hills  where 
he  hud  ruled,  at  tho  eaatem  end  of  the  inaiu  central 
range,  with  a  view  to  protecting  the  inhabitants 
from  iheir  nioro  oaKtem  neighbours,  the  Nagaa.  But 
raids  continued,  and  in  1866  this  officer  was  moved 
to  a  post  further  north-east,  from  which  he  could 
prevent  raids  on  the  Brahmaputra  valley,  as  well  as 
those  on  the  Surma  vaJU^y.  Tho  Gan)s  at  tho  extreme 
western  end  of  the  central  range  continued  to  altiict 
their  neighbours  in  the  plains,  until  at  last,  in  1866,  it 
was  found  necessary  to  station  an  officer  in  their  hills. 
The  difficulties  attending  the  pjlicy  of  non-interl'orence, 
the  continued  aggressions  on  the  phuns,  led  at  length 
to  a  roconsidcratiun  of  that  policy.  In  1872  it  was 
decided  that  we  must  graduall}^  obtain  pohtical  control 
and  influence  over  the  tribes  without  any  assertion  of 
actual  government.  In  accordance  with  this  policy,  in 
1 87  3  the  Garos  were  at  length  brought  under  com- 
plete control,  though  that  control  is  still  exercised 
through  their  petty  chiefs.  In  the  wide  hill  tract 
Ij^ing  between  the  Brahmaputra  valley  and  Burmnh, 
to  tho  borders  of  which  an  officer  had  been  advanced 
in  1866,  a  more  forward  policy  had  been  rendered 
necessary  by  the  aggressions  of  the  petty  hill -state 
of  Manipur,  whose  ruler  asserted  a  claim  to  the  whole 
tract.  On  tho  borders  of  Bengal  and  Assam,  under 
the  Himalaya  mountains,  the  Himalayan  tribe  of 
Bhuterus  held  a  largo  area  in  tho  plains.  The  raids 
and  aggressions  of  these  people  led  to  a  little  war  in 
1865,  and  to  the  annexation  of  their  territory  in  the 
plains. 
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System  of  Administration 

When  we  ftnally  took  over  the  administration  of 
the  two  valle^-s,  we  did  not  carry  out  the  system  in 
force  in  the  u(\juining  province  of  Bengal,  literally. 
The  instructions  were  to  adopt  the  spirit  of  this  system, 
and  in  accordance  with  these  instructions  various  rules 
were  made,  suited  to  the  circumstances  of  the  different 
piipulatiuus.  The  northern  or  Brahuiaputra  valley  waff  i 
very  thinly  p<.»pnlated.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  had 
not  reached  the  stage  of  fixed  cultivation.  They  «;ulti- 
vated  for  two  or  three  years  in  one  place,  and  when 
the  st)il  was  exhausted  transferred  themselves  to  luiothcr 
location.  There  was  nuich  more  cultivable  land  than 
was  required,  therefore  no  one  cared  to  pay  rent. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  native  princes  had 
raised  little  revenue  in  money  or  produce.  Instead  of 
taxes  the  people  gave  labour,  the  whole  population 
being  divided  into  companies  and  sections  of  labourers. 
The  lowest  unit  consisted  of  three  men ;  while  one 
worked  for  the  state,  the  other  two  supported  lam. 
In  return  for  this  labour  the  three  wore  entitled  to  a 
certain  area  of  land  free  of  rent.  The  same  system 
was  in  force  in  the  little  state  of  Manipur;  and  also 
probably  in  Cachar  and  Jaintiah.  High  officials  were 
rowiu'ded  by  grants  of  lalx>urers,  who  worked  for  them 
instead  of  for  the  king.  This  was  a  mild  fonn  of 
slavery.  Besides  this,  however,  regular  slavery  was  a 
recognised  institution. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  we  found  no  traces  of  village 
communities,  properly  so  called,  in  this  north-eastern 
tract.  Still,  there  were  villages  or  collections  of  home- 
steads, which,  though  much  scattered,  formed  a  social 
unit.  1b  the  Surma  vtdley  we  found  communities  of 
cultivators,  who  were  jointly  and  severally  liable  for  the 
land-tax^      These  may  have  been  survivals  of  the  forced 
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labour  sj'^teiu,  or  a  natural  development  of  new  settle- 
ment. New  settlers  in  the  wilderness  may  have  found 
such  association  necessary  for  protection  anil  fur  reastma 
of  economy.  While  some  remained  behind  and  provided 
means  of  subsLstence,  others  went  forward  and  cleared 
new  lands. 

In  thfi  neighbiHiring  province  of  Bengal  wo  had 
fixed  the  amount  of  land-tax  the  people  should  pay 
pcrniancntly^  not  with  the  actual  occupants  Init  with 
the  tax  collectors,  or  other  persons  through  whuuj  the 
tax  had  been  paid.  Unfortunately  we  extended  this 
system  to  the  undeveloped  tracts  lying  at  the  western 
ends  of  the  two  valleys,  which  we  had  inherited  from 
the  Mogul  Government.  We  commuted  the  tribute  of 
elephants  paid  by  the  border  chiefs  into  a  small  money 
payment,  and  then  tixed  this  for  ever.  Wo  commuted 
the  payment  of  shells  into  a  payment  in  rupees,  and 
then  fixetl  this  [)ermanoutly.  Fortunately  wo  mario 
this  latter  arrangement  with  the  actual  occupants  of  the 
land.  Noverthc'lfs.s  by  thus  restricting  thn  tax  in  this 
thinly-pjpulated  and  undeveloped  tract  we  lost  some 
fifty  [a<:s  of  rovunuo. 

Foi'  the  rest  of  the  Brahnuiputra  valley  we  arranged 
with  the  actual  cultivators  that  they  should  conmujte 
their  labour  for  a  money  pivymont.  according  to  the  area 
they  cultivated  each  year.  To  this  day  the  people  are 
averse  to  contracting  for  a  lunger  period  than  a  year. 
In  the  Surma  valley  the  position  of  affairs  was  very 
different.  There  the  people  hatl  long  ago  reached  the 
stage  of  tixod  cultivation,  and  many  rights  in  land  hml 
been  established.  Ac<.H»rdingly  wo  Hxed  the  land-tax 
there  for  a  term,  generally  twenty  yuars. 

Wo  abolished  slavery  in  both  valleys  without 
compensation.  While  wc  thus  greatly  improved  the 
position  of  the  lower  clnsses,  the  upjjcr  (jhuisc>s  wore 
much  reduced. 

Wo  found   the   ijjbabilimts  of  the  northern  valley, 
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who,  fta  I  have  said,  are  largely  of  Mongolian  or  Indo- 
ChineKe  origin,  much  addicted  to  opium  and  strong 
drink  After  some  years'  experience  we  ventured  to 
alx^litih  the  cultivation  of  the  poppy.  In  place  of 
the  indigenous  drug  we  supplied  opium  from  India, 
to  he  sold  only  at  certain  plact^A  und  aX.  a  certain  price. 
We  have  not  allowed  the  holders  of  the  licenfics.  as  hafi 
been  done  in  this  country,  to  acquire  a  pniprietary 
right  in  thenu  This  restriction  of  the  consumption  of 
opium  has  proved  as  beneficial  to  the  finances  as  to 
the  opium-eater.  We  have  also,  as  far  as  possible, 
restricted  the  consiunption  of  hemp  and  of  distilled 
liquors.  We  have  not  ventured  to  interfere  with  the 
brewing  of  beer  at  home  for  domestic  use.  The  use 
of  distilled  and  fermented  liquors  is  restricted  automati- 
cally by  the  conversion  of  the  people  to  Hinduism, 
abstention  from  such  liquors —  toetotalism — being  ft 
condition  of  conversion. 


Thk  Tract  becomes  a  Separate  Phovisce 

This  outlying  tract  remained  for  many  years  under 
the  Government  of  Bengal.  Until  the  year  1872  the 
actual  extent  of  that  government  had  not  been 
accurAt43ly  known.  In  that  year,  for  the  first  time,  ft 
census  wu  taken,  and  it  was  found  that  the  governor 
of  Bengal  ruled  over  sixty-MX  millions  of  people.  Kings 
and  governors,  even  of  suiall  states,  are  usually  assisted 
by  councils,  to  the  members  of  which  certain  depart- 
ments of  the  ailministration  are  entrusted.  The 
governor  of  Bengal  hjid  no  such  counciL  The  north- 
east frontier  tracts,  diffi^ring.  as  they  did.  not  only  in 
themselves  but  also  fntni  Bengal  generally,  brought  to 
the  overburdened  governor  more  work  than  they  were 
worth,  and  he  had  no  councillor  to  whom  he  could 
transfer  the  burden.  It  was  obvious  that  the  governor 
of  aixty-aix  millions  must  bo  relieved.     Various  pro- 
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posals  in  this  direction  were  considered,  and  eventually 
it  was  decided  to  remove  the  north-eastern  frontier 
tracts  from  liis  jurisdiction.  Since  1874  these  tracts 
have  formed  an  independent  province,  with  a  governor 
(called  a  chief  coniniissioner)  of  its  own.  The  new 
province  received  the  name  of  Assam,  from  the  native 
state  L»f  that  name,  which  hud  fonaerly  existed  in  the 
Brahmaputra  valley.  The  headquarters  was  tixed  in 
a  central  and  hoalthy  but  nitliur  limccossiblo  spot  in  the 
main  central  range  of  hills.  Calcutta  being  as  much 
the  natural  capital  and  business  centre  of  the  north- 
eastern tract  as  it  is  of  Bengal,  the  transfer  from 
Calcutta  of  tho  headquarters  of  a  tract  so  much 
dependent  on  business  and  British  capital  for  its 
development  was  a  dangerous  experiment.  The  chief 
commissioner  has,  however,  been  able  to  keep  himself 
in  touch  with  tho  forces  on  which  the  devolopmont  of 
the  tract  depend  by  frequent  visits  to  Calcutta.  The 
constituents  of  the  new  province  are  so  heterogeneous 
that  it  has  been  found  impossible  to  administer  it  on 
any  common  system.  The  northern  valley  is  many 
hundred  years  behind  the  southorn,  and  tho  hill  tracts 
many  hundred  or  thousand  years  behind  both.  Each 
different  unit  is  still  administered  on  its  own  merits. 


The  Hill  Thacts 


As  wo  had  foimd  ourselves  compelled  to  assume 
the  general  control  of  tliis  noith-eastem  tract  when  we 
drove  out  the  Burmese,  as  that  control  had  been  more 
strictly  enforced  as  time  went  on,  till  in  the  plains 
districts  it  differed  little  from  the  control  we  exercise 
in  other  parts  of  Intlia,  called  regulation  (Ustricts,  so 
since  1874,  when  tho  tract  became  a  separate  govern- 
ment, wo  have  been  obhged  to  prococil  on  the  same 
lines :  that  is,  where  wo  had  no  control,  we  have  under- 
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taken  it :  where  we  already  bad  control,  we  have 
extended  and  regulated  it.  The  part  still  reinuining 
for  exploration  was  the  extensive  hill  tract  running 
from  north-east  to  south-west  on  the  borders  of  Burniah. 
In  furtherance  of  the  policy  more  lately  wloptcd,  several 
friendly  expeditions  and  surveys  had  l>een  made  in 
this  tract,  both  on  its  northern  and  southern  confines, 
without  mishap.  The  same  policy  was  continued  under 
the  new  regime,  but  with  unfortunate  results.  Early 
in  1875  Lieutenant  Holcombe's  party  was  surprised 
near  the  northern  limits  of  the  tract.  Armed  hillmen 
had  been  admitted  within  the  camp,  who,  on  a  signal 
being  given,  attacked  and  killed  tho  leader  and  many 
of  his  followers.  This  led  to  a  punitive  expedition 
against  the  offending  tribe.  Early  in  1876  Captain  J. 
Butler  was  killed  while  leading  a  survey  party  in  the 
same  hills  farther  south.  Later  on  we  pushed  the  post 
which  hod  l>ecn  established  on  these  hills  in  1 866  a  good 
deal  forward.  The  officer  in  charge  of  this  post,  Mr. 
Dnmaut.  wius  shot  while  entering  -a  neighbouring  village 
early  in  1 878.  This  again  led  to  a  punitive  expedition, 
in  the  cour^  of  which  the  strong  hill  village  of  Konomoh 
waft  again  taken  and  some  valuable  lives  were  lost.  The 
Nagos  replied  by  raiding  on  a  tea-garden  in  the  Sunna 
valley,  where  they  killed  the  manager  and  many  of  his 
labourers.  The  net  result  was  that  in  the  course  of 
twenty  years  from  1874  the  Nugiv  tril>es  inhabiting  ihe 
northern  part  of  this  Iwrder  tract  had  been  reduced  to 
subjection. 

In  the  southern  pjirt  of  this  triict.  I>etween  tho 
Surma  valley  and  Dunuah.  inhabited  by  Kuki  tril>e6, 
though  there  were  frequent  raids.  ovenUs  moved  more 
slowly.  In  1885,  in  consequence  of  raids  having  lK>en 
committ<>d  by  tho  Kukies,  not  only  on  tho  Surma 
valley  but  also  farther  south,  on  the  bc^nlers  uf  the 
Chittagong  di.strict,  it  was  con.sidero<i  wh-isable  tAi 
establish  posts  in  these  hills.    The  murdur  of  an  officer, 
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Lieutenant  BroMTie,  attached  to  one  of  these  posts  led 
to  reprisak,  with  the  result  that  within  a  few  years  the 
whole  tract  was  brought  under  control. 


Manipxjr 

The  little  hill-state  of  Manipur,  already  referred 
to,  survived  until  1891.  This  state  occupies  an  upland 
valley  somu  2500  feet  above  the  sea,  midway  between 
the  eastern  end  of  the  southern  or  Surma  valley  and 
Buniiah,  and  between  the  Naga  tribes  on  the  north 
and  the  Kuki  tribes  on  the  s*3Uth.  Its  area  Is  about 
650  squiu-e  miles.  We  had  rescued  this  little  state 
from  the  Burmese  in  the  first  Burmese  war.  The 
people,  who  arc  probably  a  niixturo  of  Nagas  and  Kukis, 
owing  to  the  fertiUty  of  tlieir  valley  were  much  fur- 
ther advanced  in  civilisatirm  than  their  congeners  of 
the  surrounding  hills.  They  had  become  Hindus  vsith 
their  prince  early  in  the  last  century.  Many  of 
them  had  migrated  to  the  Surma  valley  during  the 
Burmese  invasion,  where  they  formed,  and  still  form, 
perhaps  the  must  industrious  part  of  the  population. 
They  were  oiu-  most  obedient  servants,  and  no  one 
dreamt  that  they  could  ever  give  serious  trouble.  Ever 
since  our  first  connection  with  this  Uttlc  state  there 
had  been  constant  troubles  among  the  mendiers  of  the 
royal  family,  intrigues,  and  palace  i-nieutes.  One  of 
these  having  occurred  in  1890,  early  in  1S91  the  chief 
commissioner,  under  the  orders  of  the  Government  of 
India,  proceeded  to  the  spot  to  procure  the  banishment 
of  the  successful  intriguer.  The  chief  couunissioner 
took  a  strong  guard  with  lum,  but  no  gims.  Unfor- 
tunately his  guard  came  into  collision  with  the  people 
in  an  attempt  to  arrest  the  successful  intriguer.  The 
people  having  got  the  best  of  the  encounter,  the  chief 
commissioner  and  four  other  officers  entered  the  palace 
witli  a  view  to  conferring  with  the  Manipur  Icaflers. 
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Here  ihey  were  deliberately  executed.  This  sad  event 
ended  in  the  execution  of  the  intriguer,  the  deposition 
of  the  reigning  prince,  and  the  temporary  occupa- 
tion of  the  little  state  during  the  niinority  of  his 
Buccesaor.  Though  we  hare  declined  to  annex  it,  we 
have  not  left  this  Uttle  oasis  in  the  hills  to  anarchy 
and  civil  war. 


Annexation  up  Upper  Bcrmah 

In  1885  we  annexed  Upper  Bunnah,  which 
marches  with  the  north-eastern  tract  of  India  on  the 
east.  Thiii  annexation  naturally  aifectcd  our  |X]liey  in 
the  north-east  of  India.  As  long  as  the  subjugation 
of  the  hill  tril>cs,  lying  l>etween  us  and  Buriimh,  was 
likely  to  result  in  our  coming  into  coUi^iun  with  that 
country,  it  was  our  interest  to  avoid  advancing  far  into 
the  hills.  With  the  annexation  of  Upper  Burmah,  a 
no-man's-land  on  the  border  became  not  only  unnecea- 
Bary  but  positively  mischievous. 


SUB-HlMAhAYAN    TrIBES 

The  whole  southern  face  of  the  Himalayas,  on  the 
northern  confines  of  this  north-eastern  tract,  is  occupied 
by  hill  trihea  in  a  more  or  less  primitive  state.  As 
K-yond  the  Himalayas  lies  Til*et.  which  is  subject  to 
China,  we  have  carefully  uvoidotl  encroachments  on 
those  hill  tribes,  though  they  give  us  great  provocation 
by  raids  and  by  their  insolent  behaviour  when  they 
visit  the  pliuns.  In  1866  we  had  a  tight  with  one  of 
the  more  advanced  of  these  tribes,  the  Bhuteas,  which 
wfis  calU^l  li  war,  and  ended  in  our  depriving  the  tribe 
of  a  fertile  sub-mountain  tract  which  was  subject  to 
them.  Since  a  separate  government  was  estabUshcd 
on  the  north-«aflt  frontier  in  1 874,  wo  have  made  many 
ootmter  raids  against  these  Himalayan  tribes,  hut   wo 
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have,  so  far,  not  attempted  to  bring  thorn  imder  con- 
fcroL  The  disintegration  of  China  may  coinpol  us  to 
adopt  a  differeut  policy. 

I  have  thus  rapidly  skotched  the  territorial  expan- 
aon  of  our  Indian  Empire  to  the  north-east.  Generally, 
the  extennion  of  our  authority  over  the  whole  tract  is 
due  to  the  inconipatilHllty  between  civilisation  and 
barbarism.  These  barren  and  thinly-populated  tracts 
can  never  bo  made  profitable,  though  they  nmy  become 
self-supporting.  Our  advance  has  been  obviously  con- 
trary to  our  iuiniediate  interests.  Yet  here,  as  on  the 
north-west  frontier,  wu  have  continuously  advanced  in 
spite  of  ourselves. 

But  the  expansion  of  the  Indian  Empire,  that  is, 
of  the  British  Empire,  is  not  merely  territorial.  I  shall 
now  proceed  to  show  what  other  advaueos  have  been 
made  in  this  north-eastern  frontier  tract  since  we  first 
occupied  it  between  sixty  and  seventy  years  a^o,  and 
especially  since  it  became  a  separate  province. 


Increase  in  Taxation 

When  we  first  occupied  the  Brahmaputra  valley, 
after  driving  out  the  Burmese,  the  people,  or  as  many 
as  remained  of  them,  were  in  a  miserable  plight.  It  is 
said  that  thirty  thousand  of  them  had  been  carried  off 
OS  slaves  to  Burmah.  Many  had  been  slain,  not  only 
by  the  Burmese,  but  in  the  troubles  which  preceded 
the  advent  of  the  Burmese.  Those  that  remaincil  had, 
to  a  large  extent,  given  up  cultivation,  supporting 
themselves  on  jungle  roots  and  plants.  From  tiae 
remains  of  cultivation  and  habitations  founil  scattered 
about  in  the  jungles,  and  from  the  embanked  roiuls  and 
ways  which  are  common  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
valley,  it  has  been  thought  that  it  was  at  one  time 
fjiirly  thickly  populated.  But  it  must  be  remendierod 
that  primitive  peoples  do  not  cultivate  permanently; 
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they  aro  conBtantly  changing  their  locations,  so  that  a 
Rmall  nunil>er  in  a  few  years  leave  remains  at  niany 
placea  Tho  chiefs  were  in  the  habit  of  making 
embanked  ways  through  tho  jimgle  from  one  location 
to  another.  The  people,  having  no  money  for  tho  pay- 
ment of  taxeA,  gave  labour  instead.  This  laUtur  was 
used  for  constructing  thuse  embankments,  and  also  for 
digging  large  tanks.  When  the  Mussuhuans  invaded 
the  country  in  1663,  they  found,  certainly,  some  culti- 
vated tracU,  and  were  strurk  by  the  prolific  vegetation 
in  these  tracts,  but  they  also  had  to  march  through 
much  jungle,  in  which  the  savage  inhabitants  afHtctod 
them  sorely. 

An  early  estimate  of  the  population  of  this 
valley,  some  fifteen  years  aft«r  we  hinl  driven  the 
Biinnese  out,  gives  some  850.000.  Tho  land  revenue 
was  only  some  5  J  lacs.  Ten  years  later  the  land 
revenue  hml  increased  to  7  J  lacs.  The  first  regular 
census  was  taken  in  1872.  The  po]nilation  was  foimd 
to  be  1,900.000,  more  than  double  the  estimate  of 
thirty  years  l>efore.  The  land  taxes  had  by  this  time 
increased  to  22}  lacs,  though,  aa  already  explained,  a 
large  area  in  the  western  end  of  the  valley  bordering 
on  Bengal  yields  practically  no  land  tax.  Regular,  and 
probably  more  accurate,  censuses  were  again  taken  in 
1 88 1  and  1891.  The  population  of  the  valley  is  now 
returned  at  2,450,000.  The  increase  is  largely  due  to 
immigration,  the  natural  increase  in  this  valley  being 
very  small.  The  land  taxes  now  produce  47^  la08» 
If  we  hod  not  made  the  unfortunate  arrangement 
above  alludcfl  to.  regarding  the  land  tax  of  the  part 
occu|ned  by  the  Mogul  Goveruuicul.  ihey  would  amount 
to  at  least  60  lacs.  Unfortimatcly  where  we  get  no 
pTiiKlical  increase  of  land  tax  we  have  no  statistics  of 
cultivation.  In  the  rest  of  tho  valley  cultivation  has 
increased  from  1600  wjuare  miles  in  1840.  i^>  3400 
square  miles  in    1896,  or  by    112)   per  cent.     Thirty 
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years  ago  the  average  consumption  of  excise  opium  was 
1700  maunds  in  this  valley,  and  we  derived  a  revenue 
of  1 1  lacs  from  this  soiircij.  We  have  reduced  tbu 
consumption  to  1 200  maunds,  while  we  have  raised 
the  revenue  to  1 7  lacs.  We  have  largely  reduced  the 
number  of  licenses  for  sale  of  the  drug,  while  we  have 
increased  the  duty  on  it. 

Tlie  suuthern  or  Surma  valley  does  not  show  so 
much  advance.  The  people  had  settled  down  to  fixed 
cultivation,  and  hixd  gouerally  adopted  the  more 
tuivanceil  religions  of  India  long  before  wo  were  heard 
of.  A  settlement  of  tho  land  tax  of  the  part  of  this 
valley  which  had  been  administered  by  the  Mogul 
Governitiout,  was  made  towards  the  end  of  the  last 
century,  after  rough  survey,  in  the  course  of  which  a 
census  w^is  taken.  According  to  this  the  jx»pulation 
was  then  abotit  500,000,  or  if  the  native  states  be 
added,  some  600,000.  This  estimate  is  .supported  by 
the  fact  that  at  this  time  the  laud  tax  amounted  to 
some  3  lacs  only,  and  the  cultivation  to  only  380.000 
acres.  By  the  resuiii]ition  of  the  petty  states  of 
Jaintiah  and  Ciichar  the  land  tax  was  increased  to  5 
lacs  or  so.  The  first  regulai*  census,  in  1872,  pnKluced 
a  total  for  the  valley  of  1,925,000.  Tho  land  taxes 
were  then  only  some  6  lacs.  Tho  population  is  now 
about  2,525,000,  while  the  land  taxes  have  risen  to 
13A  lacs  only.  Had  we  not  commenced  our  rif-gime 
by  fixing  the  land  tax  over  a  large  part  of  this  valley 
in  perpetuity,  it  would  n4»w  }iold  in  land  taxes  50  in- 
stead of  13J  lacs;  and  wo  should  have  had  reliable 
agricultural  statistics.  As  it,  is,  I  can  onl}'  say  that  the 
area  cultivated  has  probably  increased  since  our  occu- 
pation in  the  same  proportion  as  the  population,  that 
ifi»  by  300  per  cent. 

We  have  occupied  the  hill  districts  in  self-defence, 
and  perhaps  ]>artly  for  humanitarian  reasons.  We  do 
not   expect  theui  to  yield  revenue  or  any  monetjuy 
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return  for  what  we  expend  on  them.  Still,  in  the 
latest  returns  they  appear  with  a  population  of  500.000, 
and  a  rovonuo  of  half  a  lac.  With  peace  and  order 
guaranteed,  the  primitive  populations  of  these  tracts 
will,  no  douht,  gradually  take  to  fixed  cultivation, 
increase  in  nunilx^rs,  and  develop  new  wants,  which 
they  will  tr^'  u»  satisfy. 

Taking  the  whole  province,  we  find  that  in  the  last 
twenty-five  years  the  population  lias  increased  fnun 
4.120,000  U)  5,320,000,  the  land  taxes  from  29  to  60 
lacs,  and  the  excise  from  12^  to  28  lacs.  The  stamp 
revenue,  chiefly  court  fees,  has  increased  from  5  lacs 
to  9  lacs. 

Forests 

As  I  have  stated,  a  largo  part  of  this  north-eastern 
tract  has  not  yet  been  subdued  by  man.  It  is  not 
altogether  primeval  jungle,  becaase  primitive  man  has 
pursued  his  wasteful  system  of  fitful  cultivation  over  it 
from  time  immemorial,  roaming  from  location  to  loca- 
tion as  he  exhausted  the  soil.  But  much  of  it  still 
contiuns  fine  timber.  This  is  not  of  much  present 
value,  the  cost  of  removal  to  market  being,  except  in 
favoured  localities,  prohibitive.  But  unless  some  sub- 
stitute for  wcxhI  is  moiuitime  discovered,  the  forests 
will  become  very  valuable  as  means  of  comnmnication 
improve.  Forest  preservation  only  dates  from  the 
formation  of  the  new  province.  Now,  3600  square  miles 
of  forest  are  protecte<i  from  fire  and  other  dams^?,  such 
aa  cultivation,  while  1 1 ,600  miles  are  less  strictly  pre- 
served. Of  course  the  people  have,  to  some  extent, 
suffered  by  the  stricter  preservation  of  forests.  That 
they  enjoyed  the  use  of  all  .forest  produce  free  of 
charge  is  described  in  early  reports  as  a  great  ailvantage. 
The  forest  department  now  yields  a  surplus  income  of 
I J  lacs.  Care  is  now  taken  that  forest  preservation 
shall  not  impede  the  extension  of  settled  cultivation. 
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Education 

Though  school-going  is  not  yet  coiup^ilsory,  as  it 
is  with  us,  udvtince  has  been  made  in  the  education  of 
the  people.  In  i  874,  out  of  11  pi>puhition  of  3,800,000 
in  the  plains  districts,  only  28,000  children  attended 
lachool,  of  whom  500  only  were  girls.  In  1897,  out  of 
a  population  of  5,000,000  in  these  districts,  there  were 
97,000  children  at  school,  of  whom  8000  were  girls; 
that  is,  somo  20  per  cent,  of  the  boys  of  school-going 
age  are  taught,  of  the  girls  only  2  per  cent.  In  the 
hill  districts,  among  a  very  primitive  people,  there 
would  bo  little  education  but  for  Christian  missionaries. 
The  Welsh  Calvinistic  Methodist  Mission  educates 
some  4000  children  of  the  hill  people  in  its  schools  in 
the  Khasi  hills,  wliich  is  some  1 2  per  cent,  of  the 
children  of  school-going  age.  Other  missionary  bodies 
educate  some  2000  children. 

There  is  no  religious  teaching  in  the  public  schools. 
This  is  left  entirely  to  the  parents,  who  aro  not  very 
keen  in  the  matter,  The  Mussuhiiaus  only  have 
schools  for  religious  teaching,  such  as  our  Sunday 
schools.  All  attempts  to  set  apart  special  hours  for 
religious  teaching  in  the  public  schools  have  failed, 
because  the  parents  do  not  actively  supjjort  them. 


LlTEKATUUE    AND   THE    PhESS 

Though  educiitiun  has  made  a  good  deal  of  progress, 
literature  does  not  Hourish — only  five  books  were  pub- 
lished in  1874,  »ii'l  "i^b'  tliirtoen  iu  1897.  BengaU 
is  the  literary  language  of  the  southern  and  more  ad- 
vance<l  valley,  and  is  well  imdersUmd  in  the  northern 
valley.  Books  therefore  in  this  language,  published 
in  the  adjoining  province  of  Bengal,  supply  the  wants 
of  the  small  rcadin*,'  public  of  the  north-eastern  tract. 
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Tho  same  remark  may  bo  made  of  the  press — only 
tliree  newspapers  are  published  in  the  province.  The 
Calcutta  newspapers,  lH>th  English  and  Bengali,  hold 
the  field. 


Administhation  of  JusmcE 

As  in  other  parts  of  India,  as  indeed  throughout 
the  British  £mpire,  wherever  we  have  undertaken  the 
government  of  subject  ra<jes,  it  is  in  the  athninlstration  of 
justice  that  our  success  hiis  been  most  conspicuous.  In 
the  lower  parts  of  the  tw^o  valleys,  where  wo  siicceeded 
to  the  Mogul  Government,  the  system  in  force  in  Ben- 
gal was  introduced  in  the  last  century.  In  the  parts 
which  reaiained  under  tlic  native  rulers  the  a'innni.stra- 
don  of  justice  was  most  primitive.  Human  sacrifices 
caused  omr  interference  in  the  southern  valley.  In 
the  northern  valley  punishments  were  very  barbarou& 
Retaliation  was  tho  principle  adopted.  An  early  writer 
enumerates  "  whipping,  bran<iing,  the  pillory,  amputa- 
tion of  limbs,  mutilation  o(  the  nose,  cars,  and  lips, 
plucking  out  the  eyes,  tearing  off  the  hair,  grinding 
tho  oflender  between  wooden  cylinders,  sawing  him 
asunder,  upplicutlon  of  red-hot  iron  to  difierent  parts 
of  the  body,  together  with  numerous  other  niodes  of 
punishment  still  more  repugnant  to  humanity,  and  for 
too  abominable  to  be  mentioned."  In  this  respect  the 
semi-Mongolian  inhabitants  of  the  Brahmaputra  valley 
contrasted  unfavourably  with  their  milder  Indian  neigb- 
iKUirs.  Bad  lis  the  adininistration  of  justice  was,  and 
always  had  been,  under  the  native  rulers,  we  should 
not  probably  have  interfered  had  those  rulers  been 
able  to  maintain  their  authority.  The  decay  and 
weakness  of  that  authority  tinally  compelled  our  in- 
terference. For  a  long  time  we  ailministered  justioo 
imdor  rules,  made  specially  to  suit  the  exigencies  of 
each   lioquisition,  in  the   spirit  of  the  laws   in    force 
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in  the  neighbouring  province  of  Bengnl.  Later  on, 
when  these  laws  were  cixlified,  we  had  made  so  much 
advance  that  we  were  able  to  introduce  the  codes. 
Both  on  the  criminal  and  civil  sides  we  have  a  regular 
system  of  subordinate  and  superior  courts,  cidmiuating 
in  the  High  Court  of  Calcutta,  which  is  the  supreme 
court  of  appeal.  In  the  northern  vallo}'  trial  by  jury 
is  in  full  swing  in  the  superior  criminal  court  And 
ainoQg  this  ingenuous  people  this  primitive  system  of 
deciding  cases  has  proved  a  success,  while  in  the  ad- 
joining province  of  Bengal  it  has  generally  been  a 
failure. 

Crime 


The  number  of  offences  reported  in  the  two  valleys 
has  increased  from  20,000  to  32,000  since  the  new 
province  was  formed,  and  the  niuuber  of  persons  under 
trial  from  14,000  to  24,000.  This  does  not  moan 
that  real  or  serious  crime  has  increased,  but  that  petty 
offences  are  better  reported.  The  adminLstratioii  lias 
become  more  elaborate,  and  acts  are  now  punished 
which  weiv?  formerly  taken  no  notice  of ;  as,  for  instance, 
municipal  otleuees.  Though  the  aceouiniodatiou  in 
the  jails  has  bet-u  extended  and  improved,  their  daily 
population  remains  what  it  was  twenty-fivo  years  ago. 
In  soiite  parts  the  rate  o(  criuie  reported  to  10,000  of 
the  populiUiou  is  from  30  to  50,  iu  others  from  100  to 
125,  mainly  due  to  the  fact  that  in  the  former  part 
nuKili  petty  crime  does  not  aonie  before  the  courts. 

The  number  of  civil  suit-s  instituted  in  the  courts 
has  increased  h'oiu  some  20,000  to  some  30,000.  It 
Ls  perhaps  too  much  to  say  that  this  is  an  advance — an 
improvement.  Yut  it  is,  no  doubt,  a  sign  of  progress, 
of  development,  of  higher  civilisation. 
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PO8T    AND    TeLEURAPHS 

There  has  been  wonderful  expansion  of  postal  and 
telegraph  business.  Post-oifices  have  increased  from 
5  5  ^^  3*9.  articles  poking  through  the  post  from  one 
and  three-quarter  millions  to  eight  and  a  half  millions. 
When  the  now  province  was  formed,  there  were  only 
356  miles  of  telegraph  line  in  it,  and  seven  telegraph 
offices.  This  has  been  increased  to  2252  miles  of  line 
and  1 86  offices.  No  doubt  the  presence  in  the  province 
of  a  business  population  of  Europeans  has  contributed 
to  this  marvellous  developiuent ;  but  all  the  iuliabitaulq 
benefit  by  it. 


Tea 

So  far  the  stoty  of  the  expansion  of  the  empire  in 
the  north-east  comer  of  India  has  not  presented  very 
special  features.  It  has  been  a  story  which  might  have 
been  told  of  many  other  parts  of  India  almost  in  the 
same  words.  The  special  feature  of  the  north-eastern 
frontier  is  the  tea  industry.  The  tea  plant  was  dis* 
covered  in  the  Brahmaputra  valley  about  the  time  when 
we  drove  the  Burmese  out  of  the  country.  The  use  of 
tea  was  known  to  the  Shan  people  of  the  extreme 
eastern  end  of  the  northern  valley,  and  they  produced 
a  small  quantity  for  their  own  consumption.  In  1854 
the  plant  was  disoovered  in  the  southern  valley  also, 
and  its  cultivation  was  commenced  there.  In  1834 
a  Government  committee  was  ap}x>inted  to  inquire  into 
the  subject.  In  consequence  of  this  inquiry,  the 
Government  commence<l  the  experimental  cultivation 
of  the  plant,  and  produced  some  small  ]jarcel8.  which 
were  favourably  reported  on.  In  1839  the  first  tea 
company  was  formed,  called  the  Assam  Company,  and 
took   over  the  small   cultivation    ooiimionoed   by  the 
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Government.  Small  progress  was  made  for  some  years. 
In  1 8  s  3  only  nine  tea  gardens  were  in  existence.  As  the 
people  con  have  land  for  the  asking  in  the  Brahmaputra 
valley,  subject  only  to  the  payment  of  the  land  taxes, 
they  will  not  work  for  wages.  They  naturally  prefer  to 
support  themselves  hy  cultivating  their  own  land.  So 
all  labour  for  the  cultivation  of  tea  and  for  other  pur- 
poses is  imported  from  other  parts  of  India.  This 
difficulty  also  occurs  in  the  southern  valley.  The 
people  arc  too  well  oft*  to  care  to  work  for  wages.  In 
spite  of  this  initial  difficulty,  the  cultivation  of  tea  in 
both  valleys  now  proocoded  apace.  In  order  t^  en- 
courage the  industry,  the  Govcrmuent  gave  special 
facilities  for  acquiring  land  on  easy  terras  for  its  prose- 
cution, imd  also  pitssed  a  compulsory  Labour  Act,  by 
which  labourers  iuij-fortcd  at  great  expense  to  work  on 
tea  gardens  can  be  compelled  to  perform  their  contracts. 
In  1863,  as  so  often  happens  when  prospects  in  a  new 
industry  are  favourable,  spetmlation  set  in.  The  com- 
pany promoter  came  upon  the  scene,  and  companies 
were  formed  to  purchiuse  valueless  properties.  It  takes 
some  years  to  make  a  teagtirden.  Extravagant  expec- 
tations not  being  realised,  shareholders  took  alarm,  and 
there  was  great  depression  of  tea  prol^e^ty.  But  the 
business  was  intrinsically  sound.  It  survived  those 
troubles,  and  in  1874,  when  the  now  prov-ince  was 
formed,  626,000  acres,  or  near  1000  square  miles,  had 
been  taken  up  for  tea  cultivation,  of  which  100,000 
acres,  or  150  square  miles,  was  under  cultivation.  At 
the  present  day  the  area  held  solely  for  tea  cultivation 
is  968,000  acres,  ul>out  1 500  square  miles.  The  area 
actually  cultivated  Is  292,000  acres,  or  456  square 
miles. 

The  tea  industry  and  its  extension  is,  as  I  have 
said,  a  very  special  feature  of  this  north-eastern  tract. 
Its  influence  would  not,  have  been  so  important  if 
managers  and  labour  could  have  been  foimd  on  the 
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spot  Its  influence  would  not  have  been  so  far-reach- 
ing had  the  uatives  of  Bengal  and  of  other  parts  of 
India  euibarkod  in  the  enterprise  as  managers  or  even 
as  proprietors.  Knterprising  and  industrious  as  many 
of  the  natives  of  India  are,  especially  natives  of  Bengal, 
thoy  musscil  the  opportunity  which  the  discovery  of 
the  tea  plant  gave  them  of  improving  their  fortunes, 
while  they  benefited  their  country,  just  as  they  have  so 
largely  missed  railways,  cotton,  and  jute  manufactures. 
The  captains  of  industry  required  for  the  management 
of  the  tea  gardens  came  from  Britain.  The  capital 
which  supports  the  industry  is  British ;  the  machinery 
with  which  the  tea  is  made  is  British.  The  labourers 
employed  on  the  gardens  come  from  other  parts  of 
India — only  the  soil  and  climate  are  local  Economi- 
cjil  ly  the  industry  would  have  proved  as  valuable 
whether  worked  by  natives  or  foreigners.  It  is  the  fact 
that  it  is  worked  by  people  of  British  origin  which 
gives  it  its  importance  as  a  moral  and  civilising 
influence. 

Tlie  number  of  Europeans  in  the  north-eastern 
tract  by  the  lost  census  is  1687.  This  Includes 
Etu'opean  oiiicials  and  missionaries.  The  numl^er  does 
not  apf>ear  large  to  11s  here  in  England.  It  would 
not  constitute  a  very  large  village.  But  it  must  bo 
remembered  that  this  European  element  in  the  pc»pula- 
tion  is  scattered  in  twos  and  threes  over  the  whole  area. 
The  two  or  three  Eurf>|}eans  on  a  tea  plantation,  with 
their  famihos.  surrounded  by  their  native  staff  and 
labourers,  arc  in  a  conspicuous  position,  and  exorcise  a 
great  influence  m>t  only  within  their  plantations  but 
also  outside  tliem.  So  pro<laminant  is  the  European 
element,  though  so  small  numericidly.  that  this 
north-cast«m  tract  has  boeii  likened  to  a  British 
colony. 
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Connected  with  the  tea  industry  is  tho  subject  of 
immigration.  In  the  Brahmaputra  valley  alone,  be- 
sides soiuo  I  500  miles  of  forest  at  present,  as  explained 
above,  reserved  from  cultivation,  there  is  some  13,000 
square  iiiilOvS  of  ciiltiviiblo  waste  capable  of  supporting 
a  population  of  S, 000,000.  In  fact,  this  valley  could 
support  some  i  2^000,000  where  it  now  supports  only 
two  and  a  half  millions.  There  is  probably  room  for 
another  half  inillion  in  tho  southern  valley.  The 
Mussulman  population  of  Bengal,  which  is  very  prolific, 
will  probably  complete  tho  conquest  it  has  carried  so 
far  in  the  lost  hundred  years  in  this  valley.  But  it 
makes  very  little  impression  on  tho  Brahmaputra 
valley.  It  has  advanced,  and  has  filled  up  the  country 
just  outside  the  mouth  of  the  valley.  It  has  tried  to 
advance  from  this  but  has  ['ailed.  There  is  a  certain 
tributary  of  the  Brahmaputra  beyond  which  it  is  said 
they  cannot  live.  As  a  niattur  of  history,  where  thoy 
have  settled  to  the  east  of  this  river  they  have  died 
out.  No  doubt  tho  fact  that  this  part  of  tlie  valley  is 
held  by  a  few  landlords  descemled  from  the  old  petty 
border  chiefs  who  paid  tribute  in  elephants  to  the 
Mogid  Government,  and  that  theroforo  immigrants 
cannot  take  land  direct  from  (Ttjvorntrient,  has  had 
something  to  do  with  this,  but  climate  has  done  much 
more.  It  was  thought  that  when  comnumications  were 
improved,  inmiigrants  would  pour  in  from  tho  con- 
gested districts  of  India,  CV>mmimieations  have 
been  greatly  ijuproved,  but  immigrants  do  not  come 
to  stay.  They  only  come  as  pilgrims  to  the  holy 
places,  or  as  traders.  In  connection  with  the  tea  in- 
dustry, however,  large  numbers  of  immignuits  arrive 
yearly.  This  industry  is  almost  entirely  supported  by 
imported  labour.     The  tea-planters  recruit  their  labour 
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force  in  the  district  of  India  where  the  best  class  of 
labour  is  to  bo  founds  and  import  it  at  their  own  ex- 
pense. Tliero  aro  now  nearly  600,000  of  these  immi- 
grants and  their  children  on  the  tea  gardens,  of  whom 
325,000  are  in  the  Bruhmaputra  valley.  At  the  time 
of  the  census  of  i  891  it  was  found  there  were  425,000 
of  such  iinmigraiiUs  in  the  province.  In  1874  the 
total  was  70,000  only.  In  that  year  only  22,000  per- 
sons were  imported.  In  1896  the  number  imported 
had  increased  Uj  80.000.  This  large  imported  popula- 
tion not  only  affords  a  ready  market  for  agricultural 
produce,  but  many  of  the  immigrants  remain  in  tlie  pro- 
vince when  tliey  leave  their  scrA'ice  on  the  tea  gardens.' 
All  authorities  are  agreed  that  few  return  to  their 
homes.  The  census  of  1891  supports  this  view.  W^ 
know  of  60,000  having  taken  up  land  under  Govern^ 
ment.  Besides  this,  some  have  taken  land  under  pri- 
vate landholders.  They  also  take  to  other  avocatioi 
becoming  petty  traders,  cartmen,  iVc.  The  settlcmenl 
of  these  time-expired  labourers  in  the  coimtry  has 
increaseii  greatly  during  recent  years,  and  may  bo 
expeete^l  to  increase  further  in  the  future. 


Trade 

The  tea  gardens  agun  make  a  large  proportion  of 
the  trade  of  the  province.  Of  (h«'  cxi>orts,  tea  forms 
more  than  two-thirds.  Owing  to  this  industry  the 
exports  excfted  the  iiri]K>rUs  in  value  liy  some  50  per 
cent.  Then  the  tea  gardens  imp«>rt.  machinr-ry,  sl4»res, 
&a,  and  in  the  Brahmaputra  valley  rice.  Fertile  as  this 
valley  is,  the  people  cannot  manage  to  supply  the  ton 
gardens  with  rice.  Our  occupation  of  this  traet  has 
made  trade  in  other  directions.  Large  quantities  of 
mustard  seed  are  now  grown  and  exported,  because 
when  the  land  tax  was  raised,  the  people  took  to  the 
cultivation  of  this  staple  with  a  view  to  paying  it.    The 
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cultivation  of  jute  has  extended  of  late  years  from 
Bengal.  Wore  the  people  of  the  Brahmaputra  valley 
more  energetic,  they  might  grow  the  best  of  jute  and 
reap  large  profits.  The  Province  still  imports  gram, 
pulses,  sugar,  and  tobacco^  though  all  these  are  pro- 
duced within  its  liTiiits. 

The  triule  of  tlie  Brahmaputra  valley  was  estimated 
at  the  beginDiug  of  this  Ltoiitury  to  be  worth  about  3  J  lacs. 
In  1 840  it  bad  risen  only  to  tive  or  six  lacs,  though  we 
had  been  some  years  in  occupation  of  the  richest  part 
of  the  valley.  There  was  in  those  days  much  more 
trado  in  the  southern  valley,  which  is  more  easily 
accessible  to  boats.  This  valley  supplied  and  still  su})- 
plies  Bengal  with  limo.  Reliable  statistics  of  trade 
have  only  been  available  in  recent  yotxrs.  In  18S0- 
iSSi  the  exports  of  the  Brahmaputra  valley  were 
valued  at  230  lacs,  and  the  imports  at  79  lacs.  In 
the  same  year  the  Surma  valley  exported  goods  to 
the  value  of  1  28  lacs,  imd  imporLcd  89  lacs'  worth.  In 
1 896- 1 897,  the  exports  of  the  northern  valley  had  in- 
creased to  370  liios,  and  the  imports  to  241  lacs; 
those  of  the  southern  valley  to  2S2  lacs  and  196  lacs. 
There  had  meantime  been  groat  extension  of  tea  ouUi- 
vation,  especially  in  the  southern  valley. 

The  trade  of  the  Bnihiiiaputra  valley  is  largely  in 
the  hands  of  temporary  settlers  from  Rajputana  in  the 
west  of  Indict.  They  have  done  almost  as  much  for 
the  trade  and  development  of  the  valley  as  the  Euro- 
pean settlers  to  whom  I  have  alrctuly  rel^rred. 

Except  with  Bengal  on  the  west,  there  is  very  little 
trade.  On  the  north  this  north-eastern  tract  marches 
with  Tibet.  L]iasa,the  ohief  place  and  abode  of  the  Grand 
Lama,  hes  only  siime  350  miles  north  of  Gauhati,  the 
chief  placo  in  t,hc  Brahmaputra  valley,  by  a  fairly  easy 
«.  The  Tibetans  come  down  to  us  to  trade  and  as 
pilgrims.  Their  dead  bodies  in  time  of  flood  cotuc  do^vn 
our  rivers.     But  we  may  not  go  to  thoui.     They  are 
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the  greatest  tea  -  drinkers  in  the  world,  and  would 
gladly  drink  such  tea  as  wo  could  make  out  of  our 
prunings,  but  we  may  not  supply  their  wants,  A 
oouple  of  companies  of  our  native  soldiers,  with  a 
mountain  gun  or  two,  could  soon  reduce  the  whole 
territory,  and  estublisli  the  "  open  door."  But  the  policy 
of  non-interference  is  now  in  the  ascendant. 


Communications 

The  subject  of  trade  introduces  that  of  cummuni- 
eadoDS.  The  Ganges  has  always  been  u  useful  trade 
route  to  Upper  India,  beuuusu  at  certain  seiuions  an 
easterly  wind  prevails  which  may  be  relied  on  to  help 
the  ludcn  boats  up  Htreoiu.  In  the  eiLstern  valleys  no 
westerly  wind  can  be  relied  on  for  any  length  of  time. 
Perhaps  the  slow  progress  of  the  northern  valley  may 
be  attributed  to  this  cause.  IVling  luid  trattking  up 
stream  is  cxce<-*diiig]y  slow  uml  laborious  work.  In 
old  days  the  journey  from  Calcutta  to  the  upper  end 
of  the  Brahmaputra  valley  took  as  long  ns  that  from 
Loudon  to  Calcutta  in  a  sailing  ship.  Letters  t4tok  a 
fortnight  overland.  The  traffic  on  the  smaller  rivers 
of  the  southern  valley  was  always  nmch  eader.  Steam, 
under  the  fostering  care  of  Britinh  capital,  has  changed 
all  this.  Steamers  can  ply  all  the  year  roimd  up  to 
the  end  of  the  Brahmaputra  valley,  but  except  in  the 
rainy  season  tliey  cau  only  proceed  half  way  up  the 
Surma  valley.  They  made  their  appearance  on  these 
rivers  at  an  early  date,  but  as  late  its  1853  there  was 
no  regular  service.  When  the  new  province  was 
formed  in  1874,  there  was  a  weekly  service  on  the 
Brahmaputra,  and  a  fortnightly  one  on  the  Su 
These  services  were  extremely  slow.  The  pn 
from  Calcutta  to  the  upper  end  of  the  Brahmaputra 
valley  took  a  month  or  more.  Though  the  improve- 
ment of  these  services  at  once  occupied  the  attention  of 
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the  chief  commissioner  of  the  new  province,  it  was  not 
till  1882  that  one  of  the  steamer  companies  started  a 
daily  service  carrying  the  mails,  in  consideration  of  a 
sultsidy  of  a  lac  of  rupees  from  the  Government,  who 
saved  some  60,000  iiipees  by  the  closing  of  the  over- 
land mail  line.  Hitherto  it  had  been  thoiight  neces- 
sary to  provide  European  commanders  and  enj^neers 
on  river  stcamci's,  Tho  new  service  could  not  afford 
this,  and  was  therefore  entirely  conducted  by  native  com- 
manders and  engineers  on  small  salaries,  all  Bengalee 
Mussulmans.  A  short  experience  proved  that  this  new 
departure  was  a  success.  The  experiment  was  soon 
extended  to  tho  rivers  of  Bengal ,  wl  litrh  are  now 
covered  with  small  but  very  commodious  steamers,  com- 
manded and  engmeered  by  natives,  doing  an  enormous 
passenger  business.  Thus  came  about  one  of  tho  most 
unexpected  —  one  of  tho  most  interesting  —  business 
developments  which  India  has  seen. 


Railways 

In  spite  of  this  abnost  marvellous  development  of 
the  steamer  traffic,  there  have  been  many  schenies  for 
connecting  Assam  with  Bengal  and  Calcutta  by  a  rail- 
way. The  numerous  waterways  of  the  Bengal  delta 
are  an  inhurmountuble  difticulty.  If  the  channels 
were  permanent,  and  had  solid  bottoms,  bridges  could 
be  built  across  rivers  of  any  breadth.  Tln'se  conditions 
unfortunately  do  not  exist  in  the  delta.  It  might 
be  turned  by  a  line  running  along  the  foot  of  the 
Himala^'as,  but  that  would  be  a  very  circuitous 
route.  It  has  been  decided  to  cross  the  riverine 
system  of  the  delta  by  a  ferry,  and  to  build  a  line 
from  this  point  up  the  Surma  valley,  and  across  the 
central  raugo  into  the  Bralnnaputra  valley.  Tho  line, 
which  also  connects  with  tho  small  port  of  Chittagong. 
in   the   north  -  eastern  corner  of  the  Bay   of  Bengal, 
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hits  ulroaily  beou  opeuod  to  Cachar.  At  the  eastern 
of  the  Sumia  valley.  It  will  doubtless  prove  a  sue- 
crssfiil  competitor  witli  the  waterways  in  that  valley, 
which  art"  only  o|X)u  during  four  months  of  the  year. 
What  part  it  will  play  in  the  further  development  of 
the  Brahmaputra  valley  remains  to  be  seen.  RailwayH 
and  waterways  without  minor  ways,  either  water  or 
land,  to  lead  to  them,  and  supply  them  with  passengers 
and  freij^ht,  are  not  of  much  use.  In  the  new  pro- 
>'inec,  as  in  India  generally,  we  have  perhaps  rather 
neglected  these  subsidiary  arteries  of  traffic.  At  great 
expense  we  made  a  trunk  road  all  the  way  up  the 
Brahmaputra  valley.  This  road  carries  no  through 
traffic,  but  is  very  useful  for  local  traffic  here  and 
there.  Meanwhile,  the  roads  to  the  steamer  landing- 
places  carry  a  large  traffic,  often  more  than  they  can 
bear.  In  two  eases  only  have  these  roarls  been  replaced 
by  small  railways.  The  Surma  valley  is  even  worse 
off  in  reganl  to  local  roads.  Hero  again  a  trunk  road, 
OMt-west,  parallel  t^  the  waterways,  gets  little  traffic. 


The  existence  of  coal  on  the  western  face  of 
range  which  separates  the  Brahmaputra  valley  frora 
Burmah.  and  on  the  main  central  range,  has  long  been 
known.  Soon  after  the  now  province  was  starteil, 
special  surveys  were  undertaken  of  the  coalfieliis,  which 
were  computed  to  contain  40,000,000  tons.  ITio  cool 
was  found  to  be  of  excellent  ejuality,  Muperiijr  to  Bengal 
coaL  In  1S81  a  company,  backed  by  a  liberal  subsidy, 
was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  working  the  coal  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  Brahmaputra  valley.  A  niilway, 
some  eighty  miles  long,  from  the  coalfields  to  the  bonk 
of  the  Bridimapiitra,  wiis  opene«l  in  1884.  This  rail- 
way serves  also  as  a  feeder  to  the  steamer  traffic  on 
the  Brahmaputra  river.     Like  the  pioneers  of  the  tea 
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industry,  tho  company  has  had  to  contend  with  the 
labour  diffictilt.y.  All  labour  is  iinjwrted  at  great 
expense  from  India.  In  spite  of  this,  its  operations 
have  proved  successful.  In  1896-97  the  output  of 
coal  had  reached  175,000  tons.  Formerly  steamers 
brought  coal  up  the  river  to  the  end  of  the  valley  for 
use  on  the  jouruey  down  stream.  Now  they  are  able 
to  take  coal  down  stream  for  use  on  the  journey  up. 

Petroi^um 

After  many  efforts  the  company  have  at  last  found 
mint-ral  oil  iu  tlie  neighbourhood  of  the  aial  niinas, 
but  till  lately,  though  many  borings  had  been  made, 
the  yield  had  not  been  large.  In  1 896-97  only  240,000 
gallons  were  extracted.  By  latest  accounts  the  wells 
are  spouting  more  vigorously. 


Mepical  Relief 

The  advantages  of  civilisation  in  the  abstract,  the 
mitigation,  that  is,  so  far  as  human  science  can  miti- 
gate them,  of  the  troubles  which  the  struggle  for  life 
involves,  may  be  questioned,  but  when  tho  case  is  put 
in  a  concrete  form  no  question  arises.  Before  we 
occupied  Assam  medical  science  was  unknown.  In 
the  early  years  of  our  occiipation  little  progress  was 
made.  p]uropean  medical  men  were  attached  to  some 
of  the  districts,  but  native  medical  men  with  a  know- 
ledge of  Euroj>can  inediciue  were  uuknown.  The 
practitioners  of  medicine  iiftor  the  native  method  were 
ignorant,  even  as  compared  with  practitioners  in  India. 
So  lately  as  1S74,  when  this  tra^t  name  under  a  sepa- 
rates administration,  there  were  only  tifteon  pubiio  dis- 
pensaries, treating  some  20,000  patients,  of  whom  2200 
were  treated  indoors.  Only  45  major  operations  were 
performed.       In    1 896    there   wore    i  o  i    dispcnsai'ies, 
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at  which  6500  indoor  and  560^000  outdoor  puticuts 
were  treated.  The  major  operations  rose  to  over  1 000, 
minor  operations  to  over  12,000.  If  wo  bad  done 
nothing  more  than  this  for  the  inhabitants  of  this 
north-eastern  tract  we  might  still  claim  their  thanks. 


Mission AKY  Enterprise 

Primitive  people  with  their  animistic  beliefs  readily 
accept  the  more  advanced  religions.  The  north-eastern 
tract,  where  nearly  a  million  of  people  in  the  last 
census  admitted  they  were  neither  Hindu,  nor  Muasul- 
mim.  nnr  Christian,  offers  a  wide  Held  for  misaionarj 
enterprise.  Among  the  people  who  entered  themselveH 
an  Hindu  in  the  census  papers  are  a  large  number  who 
are  still  on  the  borderland  between  Animism  and 
Hinduism,  and  therefore  obnoxious  to  conversion. 
The  success  of  the  Hindus  in  this  field  has  been 
marvellous,  especially  in  the  Brahmaputra  valley. 
The  Gosains,  or  religious  heads  of  the  various  Yaish- 
nava  monasteries,  dep<^nd  on  the  number  of  their 
ilisciplcs  for  their  income.  Every  convert  uieans  an. 
annual  fee  of  a  shilling  or  more.  The  Mus.sulmans 
have  no  organised  system  of  proselytising.  They  pick 
up  a  few  converts  among  Hindus  who  have  lost  their 
caste.  The  peace  and  order  maintained  by  the  British 
Government  havo  no  dotibt  asaisted  this  development 
from  Animism  tu  Hinduism.  It  is  a  devolopntent 
from  a  lower  to  a  higher  civilisation,  for  which  I  am 
afraid  wo  cim  claim  little  credit.  Similarly,  under  our 
prote<!tion,  btit  without  our  active  co-operation,  Chris- 
tian missionary  enterprise  is  making  fair  progress 
among  this  primitive  animistic  people.  The  Welsh 
Calvinistic  Metho<listi>  huvo  made  the  Khasias  uf  the 
central  hill  tract  their  field  of  labour.  The  American 
Ba|)tisus  devote  themsc^Ives  8])eciaHy  to  tlie  Garoe  of 
the  central  hill  tract.     This  aociety  has  also  mission 
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stations  in  the  Brahmaputra  valley  and  among  the 
Nagas.  The  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel 
competes  with  Hiiuhi  proselytism  among  the  animistic 
tribes  of  the  Brahmaputra  valley.  The  Christian  mis- 
sionaries do  a  great  work  in  education  and  medical 
relief,  and  may  well  be  claimed  as  one  of  the  principal 
civilising  intiueuces  of  British  rule. 


Natcbal  Calamities 

Both  valleys  are  much  subject  to  destructive  floods, 
which  make  road-making  diificiilt  and  expensive.  The 
flood  of  1782  is  said  to  have  wiped  out  one-third  of 
the  population  of  the  southern  valley.  Earthquakes 
are  comm<jn,  and  are  occasionally  very  destructive. 
They  greatly  add  to  the  difficult}^  of  road-making. 
But  our  great  enemy — the  great  obstacle  to  progress 
— is  the  climate.  In  the  Brahmaputra  valley  war  and 
bad  government  have  no  doubt  done  their  work.  But 
the  main  reason  why  man  has  not  yet  conquered  the 
jungle  in  that  vall^^y  is  the  climate.  The  birth-rate  is 
fairly  satisfactory,  but  the  death-rate  is  almost  as  high  ; 
consequently  the  natural  increase  in  the  population  is 
very  small.  The  people  themselves  say  it  is  opium 
which  enables  them  just  to  hold  their  own.  Cholera 
outbreaks  are  of  almost  annual  occurrence,  but  the  chief 
cause  of  mortaHty  is  malarial  fever.  A  virulent  form  of 
this  disease,  which  appeared  in  tliu  lower  Brahmaputra 
valley  some  tifteen  years  ago,  has  decimated  the  popu- 
lation, anil  is  still  raging  anil  progressing  up  the  valley. 
In  the  ten  years  ending  1891,  the  natural  increase  in 
this  valley  was  only  4  per  cent.,  in  the  Surma  valley  it 
was  8  per  cent.  The  high  death-rate  is  no  doubt  due, 
to  some  extent,  to  preventiblo  causes;  but  the  people 
are  not  more  uncleanly  in  the  northern  than  in  the 
southern  valley.  In  both  cases,  in  spite  of  our  teach- 
ing, they  will  not  adopt  the  moat  elementary  sanitary 
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procautiona.  By  their  good  luck  ruilk  will  not  keop 
unless  it  is  boiled,  so  they  are  protected  from  one  great 
source  of  disease.  And  many  uf  theiii  du  not  touch 
milk     We  cannot  yet  claim  a  victory  over  tilth. 


Finances 

If  U'C  cannot  make  India  pay  its  way  without 
taxing  the  people  ab*)ve  their  means— if  we  cannot 
make  each  province  pay  its  way — we  mu»t  admit 
failiurc.  No  blessings  of  civili^iation  can  atone  for  this 
fundamental  delinquency.  This  is  the  bed  rock  of 
administration.  I  have  already  shown  how  the  revenue 
has  increased,  chiefly  by  the  enhuncoment  of  the  taxes, 
partly  by  the  extension  of  cultivation.  Unfortunately, 
the  expenditure  has  also  increased.  In  the  tirst  year 
of  the  new  administration,  1874-75,  ^^  amounted  to 
38  lacs  only.  In  1880-81  it  was  46  lacs.  It  h) 
now  grown  to  80  lacs.  What  the  expenditure  waf- 
before  the  new  province  was  created  it  is  impossible 
now  to  determine,  but  obviously  it  was  less  than 
38  lacs,  because  the  formation  of  a  local  head- 
quarters must  have  entailed  some  extra  expenditure. 
Under  public  works  the  ox|>ondit  iire  has  increased 
from  some  10  to  27  lacs;  under  police,  from  6  to' 
1 5  lacs.  Probably  the  extension  of  our  autlutrity 
over  the  hill  districts  has  led  to  much  of  this  extra 
expenditure.  An  increase  of  5  lacs  under  education 
and  mediciil  relief  requires  no  apology,  if  it  can  be 
afforded.  An  increase  of  6  lacs,  from  1  3  latts  to  19,  in 
wlinijiistration,  including  lun<i  revenue  and  justice,  is 
very  suspicious.  In  administration  proper  rhe  increaso 
is  2  lacs.  Generally,  as  the  {)resenl  Secretary  of  State 
for  India  lately  complaincHl,  there  is  a  tendency  fuiiong 
Indian  officials  to  increase  in  writing.  As  the  ofiioem 
who  do  the  work  also  describe  it.  that  is,  report  their 
doings,  there  is  a  tendency  to  sacrifice  the  work  to  ito 
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description.  Writing  in  a  comfortable  office,  especially 
in  a  hill  climate,  is  not  an  unpleasant  pastime ;  work, 
which  largely  consists  of  travelling  and  inspecting,  is 
oxtreuiely  laborious  and  trying,  esj>ecially  in  a  tropical 
clinmte.  Generally  the  larger  the  supervising  estab- 
lishments, secretaries,  heads  of  departments,  &c.,  the 
more  time  the  local  officers  must  devote  to  writing 
as  distinguished  from  working,  in  order  to  answer  their 
inquiries  and  supply  them  with  writing.  Tii  so  far  as 
the  increased  expenditure  means  an  increase  in  this 
class  of  official,  it  might  probably  have  been  spared. 
The  headquarters  staff  of  1874  was  probably  ample 
for  a  province  containing  only  5,000,000  people. 
Grenerally  it  is  the  people  who  give  the  work,  not 
the  acres.  But  the  area  is  also  important  if  commimi- 
cations  are  bad.  The  iwlministrativc  districts  were 
arranged  Avhen  the  journey  from  station  to  station 
took  days,  or  eveu  weeks.  The  same  journey  now 
takes  hours.  This  economy  of  time  shoidd  nmch 
reduce  the  cost  of  administration,  if  the  time  saved  in 
travelling  is  not  devoted  to  writing. 

The  revenue  of  the  province  is  now  over  i  20  lacs, 
as  compared  with  55  lacs  when  it  was  formed  in  1874. 
This  is  in  both  cases  exclusive  of  customs  duties, 
realised  in  Calcutta,  of  which  the  principal  is  that 
on  salt.  These  duties  must  give  some  20  laos  more. 
The  expenses  of  the  Government  of  India,  outside  of 
provincial  administration,  on  the  army,  ihe  railways, 
interest,  pensions,  &c.,  are  so  heavy,  that  a  province 
can  hardly  be  reckoned  profitable  unless  it  contributes 
two-thirds  of  its  roveuuos  to  the  maiutemmeo  of  that 
Government.  The  province  of  Assam  contributes  only 
some  three-sevenths  of  its  rovonues  to  imperial  ser- 
vices. Looked  at  from  this  point  of  view  it  luu-dly 
pays  its  way ;  but  when  we  look  back  twenty-five  years 
wo  find  it  contributed  only  30  lacs  where  now  it  con- 
tributes 60  lacs  to  the  central  Government.    Therefore, 
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though  it  may  be  it  is  saddled  with  an  administration 
rather  abovo  its  needs,  and  there  is  room  for  economy, 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  it  costs  the  other  provinces 
less  than  it  did.  Like  Bengal,  it  labours  under  what 
is  in  an  Oriental  country  a  very  grave  disadvantage, 
in  that  sonic  50  kcs  of  its  land  taxes  bavo  been 
thrown  away. 

Conclusion 

The  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  is  that  in  our 
territorial  expansion  in  thiii  little  north-eafitem  comer 
of  our  Eastern  Empire  wo  have  been  compelled  by 
catisesover  which  wo  hwl  really  little  or  no  control.  The 
law  of  progress,  of  the  evolution  of  the  higher  from 
the  lower  civilisation,  has  boon  too  strong  for  us.  I 
do  not  stop  to  inquire  whether  the  higher — the  more 
advanced  civilisation— is  better  than  tho  more  primi- 
tive. Personally,  having  seen  with  my  own  eyes  what 
the  primitive  lifo  is,  I  prefer  civilisation.  What  I 
insist  on  is  that 

**Thcre'«  a  divinity  that  ehajicw  our  cndit, 
Kougb  hew  them  how  we  will." 

And  I  claim  thjit  in  working  out  this  law  of  nature, 
which,  like  other  natural  laws,  does  not  usually  attjiin 
its  end  without  much  suffering,  wo  have,  so  far  as  was 
possible,  mitigated  that  suffering  and  have  brought  the 
people  to  whom  we  were  sent  to  a  position  of  great 
uomparativc  comfort  and  prosperity. 


THE  NORTH-WEST  PROVINCES  OF  INDIA 

By  J,  KENNEDY 


A  GREAT  alluvial  plain,  once  the  bod  of  a  pre-historic 
sea,  separates  the  massive  buttresses  of  the  Himalayas 
from  the  volcanic  plateau  of  the  Dekhan.  The  upper 
portion  of  this  plain  is  known  as  tho  Puujab,  the  lower 
part  is  Bungal,  while  the  central  area  formH  a  single 
province,  generally  termed,  on  account  of  its  early 
history  under  British  rule,  the  North-West  Provinces 
of  India.  It  has  an  extreme  length  of  480  miles  from 
Dehra  JJoon  to  Ohazipur,  and  210  or  220  miles  is  the 
average  breadth  between  the  Hiuiahtyas  and  the  Vind- 
hias.  The  province  includes  tlie  whole  of  the  upper 
valley  of  the  Gauges,  and  a  consitlerable  portion  of  the 
Himalayas,  extending  beyond  the  outer  range  of  snows 
to  tho  borders  of  Tibet.  The  Himalayau  districts,  tho 
mountains  of  Kmnaon  and  Giirhwal,  are  covered  with 
forest,  cultivation  is  coufined  to  tho  valleys,  and  the 
population  is  scarce.  Tho  alluvial  plain,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  traversed  by  the  (JangoH,  and  is  one  of  tho  most 
fertile  in  the  world  ;  it  rises  to  an  average  altitude  of 
about  600  feet  above  sea-level  near  Delhi,  and  slopes 
with  a  scarcely  perceptible  fall  to  tho  south-east.  The 
Ganges  carries  with  it  the  waters  of  numerous  great 
tributaries,  of  which  the  Jumna,  tho  Gumti,  and  the 
Gogra  are  the  most  famous,  and  in  the  rains  it  is  swollen 
to  thirteen  times  its  size  during  the  hot  weathon  The 
country  is  above  all  things  agricultural.  All  the  cold 
weather  through,  one  hoars  tho  croaking  of  tho  water- 
whoels  and  sees  the  bullocks  drawing  water  from  the 
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wells.  Wheat,  millets^  sugar-cane,  and  cotton  are  the 
staple  crops,  jind  the  land  yieMs  two  harvestH  in  the 
year.  The  Iowhh  are,  many  of  thcni,  among  tho  oldest 
and  most  famous  in  In<liuii  history;  they  arc  chicHy  to 
be  found  on  the  banks  of  the  great  rivers,  and  they  are 
densely  crowded.  Hut  the  agricultural  populaliou  out- 
numbers tlio  urban  jKipuIation  t«n  turn's  over,  and  in 
tho  eastern  district^H  it  far  exceeds  in  density  the?  rural 
population  of  the  richest  i>arts  of  Europe.  The  land- 
scape is  rarely  broken  by  undulations  or  by  sandhills, 
and  is  lilwayH  ovor-canopied  by  an  iuujicnsu  uxpanso 
of  sky.  Tho  eartli  teems  with  life  of  plants  and 
reptiles,  of  birds  and  l>eaHts,  and  men  ;  and  the  sun 
and  the  sky  arc  the  lords  of  the  land. 

If  we  exclude  the  Himalayan  region  whicli  we  took 
from  Nepal  in  lSi6,  and  include  Delhi  and  the  sur- 
rounding country  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Jumna 
which  originally  belonged  to  the  pro\'ince,  but  was 
transferred  to  the  Punjab  after  the  Mutiny  of  1857, 
we  have  the  Uindustun  of  tho  Indian  chroniclera. 
It  forms  a  unity  distinguished  by  its  history,  by  its 
language,  by  tho  character  of  its  inhabitauts,  and  by 
its  physical  lispecr^,  from  tho  steamy  rice  lands  and 
bamboo  clumpH  of  Bengal  on  the  ea^L  On  the  west 
its  history  and  its  physieal  features  serve  to  ilistinguish 
it  from  tlie  bare  roil  hills  and  sandy  deserts  of  Hajpu- 
tana;  while  the  Sikhs  and  the  Pathans  of  the  Punjab 
have  a  ditferent  religion  and  another  tongue.  But  in 
the  heart  of  the  province,  between  the  Ganges  and 
the  Gogra,  and  ringed  round  al)out  by  it  on  almost 
every  side,  there  lies  what  was  once  the  Kingdom, 
and  is  now  the  Chief  Commissioncrslup,  of  Oudh — a 
hisU>rical  creation  dating  from  the  tirst  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  The  area  of  Oudh  is  less,  and 
its  population  somewhat  more,  than  one-third  of  the 
North-Wast  Provinces ;  the  cituntry  and  the  people  are 
oasentially  the  same,  and  both  have  been  placed  since 
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1 8 78  under  the  same  Lieutenant-Governor;  but  the 
disintegration  of  society  has  been  arrested  at  one  stage 
in  Oudh,  at  anotbor  in  the  Nurth-Wcst  ProN-inces.  The 
systems  of  laiid  revenue,  ot*  landloniisui,  and  of  tenant 
right  differ  greatly  in  the  two,  and  such  differences  mean 
in  an  agriculturnl  country  like  India  different  courts, 
and  oiiioiuls,  and  nilus.  Oiidli  and  the  North-West 
with  cognate  populations  form  different  aihninistrations.' 

It  will  be  secii,  tbuu.  that  tbu  terni  North-W»_'st  Pro- 
vinces is,  geographically  speaking,  a  luisnouier;  they 
are  the  North- West  Provinces  of  tlio  Bungal  Presidency. 
Their  eiu'Iiest  official  designation  used  to  be  "  the  Coded 
and  tlio  Conquered  Provinces,"  and  the  history  of  their 
acquisition  is  the  history  of  the  way  in  which  Hin- 
dustan proper  was  added  to  Bengal. 

When  the  province  was  tirst  foruio{l  in  1803  it 
included  Delhi  and  it  excluded  the  Himalayas.  I 
have  said  that  this  regiou  corresponds  with  the  Hin- 
dustan of  the  Mohaineiian  historians,  and  presents  a 
cert^iin  imity»  It  is  peopled  throughout  by  what  is 
now  a  nearly  homogeneous  race.  A  single  language 
— the  Hin4hi.HUini,  a  compound  of  Persian  and  the 
vemaculiir  Hindi — is  spoken  everywhere ;  its  grammar 
is  Hindi,  its  vocabulary  largely  Porsiuu.  In  the 
countryside  the  villagers  use  a  Hindi  diult;ut  which 
is  fairly  pure ;  btit  the  dialects  are  numerous,  and 
differ  considerably  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 
1  propose   tirst   to  say  something  of  the   history  and 


'  1  subjoin  a  few  statistic!*.  Tberc  oro  thirty-seven  districts  in  the 
Korth-Wcat  Provincoft,  with  a  total  area  of  83,2^6  square  miles,  and  n 
total  population  of  34.254,254.  The  rural  population  numbers  ^04  per 
square  mile  in  Aznnignrh,  S05  in  Hallia.  and  816  in  Jaunpur.  Oudh  is 
divided  into  twelve  dibtricUi,  with  an  area  of  24,316  square  miles,  and 
a  population  of  12,650,831.  The  Oudh  districts  are  not  quite  so  largo 
as  tbo»e  of  the  Nnrth-WesL,  and  the  populatioo,  whether  urban  or 
TunX,  is  not  so  dense  na  in  the  moiit  populous  partit  of  the  older  pro* 
viflce.  TbD  total  area  under  the  Lieutenant-Governor  amountji  to 
107, 50d  square  miles,  and  the  total  population  to  46,oo5,aS5,  g^iving  an 
ATeragp  den-oit^  of  436  persons  to  the  ^^qiiare  mile. 
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ethnology  of  the  province,  and  to  dcacribe  tho  oom- 
pofiition  of  the  population,  I  shall  then  sketch  the 
history  of  our  adiiiinist ration  and  tho  way  in  which 
it  has  afl'octod  the  ditl'ereut  strata  of  society. 


To  write  the  history  of  the  province  is  almost  equi- 
valent 1^  writing  tho  history  of  India.  AH  the  most 
famous  cities  of  Indian  history  or  myth  are  found 
within  it.  Hastimi-ptira,  tho  scene  of  tho  immortal 
combat  between  the  Pandavas  and  the  Hhilrutas,  waa 
somewhere  in  tho  neighbourhood  of  nio<lern  Delhi. 
Mathura  was  sacred  to  tho  amoimt  of  Krislina  before 
the  days  of  Alexander  tho  Great,  and  before  Hellenic 
colonists  had  sottleii  in  it.  KanauJ  formed  tho  capiud 
of  a  great  kingdom  during  the  first  twelve  centuries  of 
the  Christian  era,  and  tho  renowned  Sila<litya  licld  his 
court  there.  Benares,  the  holy  city  of  the  Hindus, 
was  equally  sacrosanct  ^\g  centuries  B.C.,  wlu.'U  Buddha 
taught  in  the  deer-park  at  Sarnath.  Almost  every 
Hindu  town  and  sacred  sjnit  in  Upper  India,  Hardwar, 
Allahabad,  Chitarkot,  Ajudhia,  boasts  of  an  immemorial 
antiquity.*  And  yet  everything  soems  modem.  A  few 
monuments  on  the  fringe  of  the  province  or  in  places 
diihcult  of  access  like  Mahoba,  and  some  solitary  pillars 
of  Asoka  transported  from  their  original  sites,  are  almost 
the  sole  remains  of  antiquity  that  meet  the  eye.  Ever}'- 
thing  otso  is  buried  in  the  earth,  or  lias  been  employed 
by  Mohamedan  conquerors  in  the  construction  of  such 
magnificent  mosques  as  those  at  the  Kutb,  Jaunpur, 
and  Kanauj.  A  similar  fale  has  overtaken  the  early 
history  of  the  people :  it  is  buried  out  of  sight.  Bridi- 
manism  sprang  up  in  the  north-west,  and  Buddha  lived 

1  Lncknow  and  Cawnpore  are  tho  onlj  grmii  iaviib  fn  ih«  North- 
We«t  Proviuces  or  Oadh  which  have  ■prnng  up  within  the  hut  120 
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in  the  north-east  of  the  provmce,  and  the  distinction 
between  them  somewhat  correvsponds  to  a  difterence 
which  still  exists  between  the  inhabitants  of  the  Doab 
and  of  the  Benares  division :  but  Buddhism  is  extinct, 
and  the  land  of  the  two  rivers  knows  the  Manavas  no 
more.  The  real  history  of  the  province  commences 
with  the  rise  of  the  Rajput  clans  in  the  seventh  and 
eighth  centuries  a.d.  It  is  they  who  have  more  than 
any  others  detorinined  the  present  constiUition  of  tlie 
population.  Mediaeval  history  begins  with  them,  or 
rather  modem  history,  for  society  has  scarcely  even 
yet  emerged  beyond  the  meditrval  stage.  In  the  eighth 
century  a.d.  the  Hiuilus  were  masters  only  of  the  towns 
and  the  great  river  vaUeys.  The  interior  of  the  country 
was  occupied  by  aborigines,  who  had  their  own  forts 
and  kings,  but  were  either  not  at  all  or  very  slightly 
Hinduiscd.  In  the  w^est  there  were  Meos  and  Ahirs; 
the  Bhars  occupied  the  centre  of  the  country ;  the  east 
was  inhabited  by  Cheros  and  Domras.  All  these  were 
fiet  in  motion,  overthrown,  confused,  broken  up,  and 
Hinduiscd  by  Rajput  clans  in  search  of  now  settle- 
ments, or  individual  Rajput  leaders  bent  on  fresh  con- 
quests. The  tribes  that  escaped  conquest  assumed  the 
style  and  privileges  of  Rajputs.  The  commotions  that 
ensued  when  Kanauj  and  Delhi  fell  before  the  Mohame- 
don  invaders  still  find  an  echo  in  the  traditions  of  the 
people.  To  these  Kajput  conquests  and  migrations 
must  be  ascribed  the  spread  of  Neo-Hinduism  and  the 
present  constitution  of  caste ;  and  the  process  did  not 
end  until  the  fourfcoenth  or  fifteenth  century  A.D. 

The  establishment  of  Neo-Hinduism  is  the  first 
great  historical  factor  in  the  present  lifo  of  the  people. 
The  Mohamedan  conquest  is  the  .second.  From  the 
conquest  of  Delhi  by  Kutb-ud-din  in  1(91  a.d.  down 
to  the  advent  of  the  English — a  period  of  600  years — 
the  Mohamedans  were  the  rulers  of  the  hxnd.  Their 
rule  was  coterminous  with  the  province,  and  it  was  the 
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only  port  of  India  permanently  held  by  ffiem.  Mona- 
luodani&m,  like  Christendom  in  the  Middle  Ages,  was  a 
separate  world :  it  brought  with  it  a  civilisation — a 
system  of  rehgion,  laws,  government,  and  arts — which 
was  its  own.  The  Mohamedans  of  Hindustan  formed 
the  most  eastern  portion  of  this  great  community.  The 
slave  kings  of  Delhi,  and  their  contemporary  name- 
sakes, the  Mamelukes  of  Egypt,  hod  the  saime  methods 
of  government,  the  same  professed  appeal  to  the  Koran, 
the  same  magnificent  tastes,  the  same  admixture  of 
barbarism  and  splendour.  The  civil  and  military 
institutions  founded  by  the  slave  kings,  the  earliest 
conquerors,  have  become  permanent :  they  have  been 
systematised,  elaborated,  developed  by  their  successors, 
Firoz  Shah,  Sher  Shah,  Akbar,  and  Aurungzebe ;  they 
have  worked  themselves  into  the  habits  of  the  people, 
and  profoundly  influenced  society  ;  they  have  produced 
village  communities  not  to  be  found  elsewhere  in  India, 
and  they  are  the  basis  of  the  English  administratiozL 

Neo-Hinduism  and  Hindu  history  profess  to  be 
very  old  :  they  are  old,  and  yet  in  many  respects  they 
are  very  modem.  A  similar  enigma  puzzles  us  when 
we  turn  to  the  etlmology  of  the  province.  Hindu 
society  professes  to  be  founded  upon  purity  of  blood; 
and  yet  it  is  essentially  a  homogeneous,  although  a  hybrid 
race,  allied  to,  but  physically  distinguishable  from,  the 
aborigines  who  live  un  the  skirts  of  the  province.  Two 
races  have  gone  to  the  making  of  it — the  Aryan  or 
European,  and  the  Dravidion  or  Negrito.  To  these  we 
must  add  a  considerable  infusion  of  oval-faced  Kolarians 
in  the  east,  and  some  tribes  of  Scythian  origin — the 
Jats  and  Goojars,  on  the  western  border.  The  inter- 
mixture of  Aryan  and  Dravidian  is  the  prevailing  one. 
We  have  everywhere  the  dolichoeephalism  of  the 
Negrito,  and  a  relative  fineness  of  features  which  is 
cliaracteristic  of  the  European  and  the  Scythian.  But 
although  the  population  is  homogeneous  as  a  whole^ 
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we  find  many  shades  of  distinction  between  dil^'erent 
sections  of  society,  and  the  diDercnces  are  reflected 
more  faithfully  in  ideas  than  in  physique.  Many 
sections  of  the  Brahmans  are  physically  as  distinct 
fipom  the  lower  castes  as  the  latter  are  from  the 
aborigines ;  but  they  differ  still  more  markedly  in  the 
position  of  the  Family.  The  Dravidians  are  patient 
and  laborious,  keen  traders  ;  they  act  in  masses,  and 
are  strongly  monarchical.  The  family  life  is  little 
developed ;  their  unit  is  the  village.  The  Kolarians, 
small  in  physique,  and  loosely  organised  in  small  com- 
munities, have  also  a  very  elementary  family  system. 
They  are  great  worshippers  of  ghosts  and  trees  and 
local  deities.  The  Aryans  formed  the  conquering  and 
the  formative  element.  Their  great  institution  was  the 
joint-family,  their  cliicf  worship  was  given  to  Agni, 
the  god  of  the  sacred  fire  upon  the  hearth.  The 
Aryans  were  cxogamous,  and  freely  took  the  daughters 
of  the  aborigines  to  wife.  The  Dravidians  and  Kola- 
rians were  endogamous  ;  and  there  came  a  time  when 
aboriginal  blood  and  aboriginal  ideas  began  to  tell. 
The  Hindu  has  spnmg  from  the  intermixture.  But 
to  this  day  the  higher  the  caste,  the  more  will  the 
Aryan  ty^e  of  the  joint-family  be  found  prevailing ; 
and  the  lower  the  ca-ste,  tho  more  strongly  will  it  be 
monarchical. 

The  Middle  Ages  of  Europe  present  the  nearest 
analogy  to  the  present  constitution  of  society  in  the 
North-West  Provinces.  Society  in  both  is  founded  on 
the  basis  of  religion.  We  have  the  same  tendency  to 
the  formation  of  local  groups,  the  same  distinctions 
between  the  nobles  tind  the  serfs,  the  same  predomi- 
nance of  personal  law.  In  almost  everything  that  does 
not  concern  a  man's  relations  to  the  State — that  is 
to  say,  in  many  business  transactions  of  life,  such  as 
the  pturchose  of  a  neighbouring  estate,  in  mtirriage, 
inheritance,  social  intercourse,  and  food — a  mans  life 
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u  regulated  by  Ins  status;  and  formerly  this  rule 
extended  oven  to  his  dress.  And  a  man  b  status  is 
primarily  determined  by  his  religion.  Every  man  ia 
either  a  Mohamedan  or  a  Hindu. 

Although  the  Mohamcdans  fonn  in  most  raspecta 
a  single  body,  they  are  divided,  by  history  and  descent, 
into  three  great  communities^  the  Pathans  of  the  south- 
eaalem  districts,  the  Moghals  in  the  Upper  Doab.  and 
the  Afghans  (who  also  c^dl  themselves  Pathans)  in 
Rohilkhand.  The  Pathims  of  the  south-east  represent 
the  earliest  Mohamedan  invaders,  the  conipanions  and 
soldiers  of  the  Pathan  kings  of  Delhi  ( I  1 9 1  - 1 5  26  A.t*.). 
Their  leading  families  are  old,  and  used  to  be  powerfuL 
They  were  always  in  antagonism  to  the  Moghals,  and 
under  Sher  Shah  (1542-1545  A.D.)  they  drove  the 
Great  Moghal  from  his  throne.  The  term  "  Moghal  " 
is  a  political  rather  than  an  ethnological  designation. 
It  includes  not  only  the  Moghals  proper  (the  country- 
men of  Baber,  the  Hrst  Moghal  Emperor  of  Hindustan, 
I  526  A.D.),  but  also  the  whole  motley  crowd  of  adven- 
turers from  Persia  and  Khorasan  who  found  employ- 
ment in  the  Moghal  court  and  armies.  The  Hohilla 
Afghans  are  the  latest  comers,  and  they  managed  tt> 
establish  a  more  or  less  independent  rule  through- 
out the  country  north  of  Oudh,  in  the  eighteenth 
century.  These  three  classes  have  always  supplied 
the  Mohamedan  aristocracy.  But  the  poorer  and  more 
fanatical  Mx>haiuedan8  who  form  the  mass  of  the  true 
believers,  come  of  Hindu  origin ;  and  their  ancestors 
were  slaves,  artisans,  or  retainers  of  the  nobles,  and 
converted  by  interest,  persuasion,  or  force.  In  order 
to  realise  the  land  revenue,  governors  had  frequent 
reoourso  to  forcible  circumcision  and  conversion ;  it 
was  a  recognise<l  method  of  dealing  with  default ;  and 
several  noble  families  who  were  at  one  time  Rajput 
Rajahs  have  in  this  way  been  turned  into  Mohamedan 
Nawabs.    There  are  also  the  liangar  clans  in  the  north 
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of  the  Doab,  who  were  Rjyputs ;  but  quarrelling  with 
their  countrymen,  joined  the  invaders^  and  became  volun- 
tarily MusaliuaD.  They  have  changed  their  creed,  but 
they  retain  their  social  habits  and  their  ancient  turbu- 
lence. Lastly,  some  of  the  lowest  classes — the  scavengers 
aud  weavers — have  entered  the  MohaintMlan  fold,  at- 
tracted thereto  by  their  love  of  theological  speculation ; 
but  their  religion  is  in  reahtya  jiimbleof  wild  crudities 
— neither  Mohamcdan  nor  Hindu. 

The  ethnical  Hindu  element  being  so  large,  it  is  not 
wonderful  that  Indian  Mohamedans  should  have  adopted 
many  Hindu  notiuns  and  usages.  But  in  general  there 
is  a  profound  difference  between  Musahnaus  and  Hindus. 
They  differ  markedly  in  two  respects. 

First.  The  Hindu  is  usually  an  agriculturist  or  a 
trader.  Hindus  have  always  been  the  great  bankers 
and  merchants  of  the  country ;  and  by  far  the  greatest 
part  of  the  land  is  tilled  by  Hindus.  The  Mohamedans 
have  supplied  the  governing  class ;  they  have  always 
been  connected  with  the  court,  the  administration,  and 
the  army;  they  have  lived  as  ofticiala,  pensioners,  or 
landholders ;  and  the  poorer  Mohamedans  have  been 
hangers-on  and  artisans  of  the  great  families.  The 
Mohamedans  are  therefore  essentially  an  urban,  and 
the  Hindus  a  rural,  population.  Even  when  the  Mo- 
hamedans have  settled  in  the  country  they  have  formed 
little  towns,  such  as  abound  in  the  Meerut  and  Rohil- 
khand  divisions. 

Second.  The  Mohamedans  have  a  sense  of  imity 
which  is  utterly  foreign  to  the  Hindus.  They  consider 
their  co-religionists  to  be  a  single  bo<ly;  religious 
speculation  is  confined  within  the  narrowest  limits ; 
a  difference  in  the  mode  of  pronouncing  "Amen"  has 
sufficed  to  create  a  riot.  Tlieir  devotions  are  regi- 
mental ;  their  observances  are  fixed.  They  have  a 
profound  sense  of  reUgious  equality,  for  their  religion 
does  not  admit  of  priests ;    but   they   are    Orientals, 
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accustomed  to  the  absolute  rule  of  a  single  leader, 
and  their  safety  has  always  consisted  in  obedience^ 
and  union  against  the  overwholiiung  numbers  of  their 
enemies.  Among  the  upper  cUisses  one  may  find  dig- 
nity, learning,  enlightenment,  and  imperial  ideas ;  bub 
the  common  people  are  fataliBts  in  creed,  absolutiiita 
in  temj)er,  and  profoundly  imbued  with  sentiments 
of  equality,  fraternity,  and  tyranny. 

The  Mohamo<lans  are  most  numerous  in  the  north 
of  the  province,  in  the  Meorut  and  Rohilkhand  di^-i- 
sion&  Elsewhere  they  are  chiefly  to  be  found  in  the 
great  towns — Agra,  Cawnpore,  Allahabad,  and  Jaunpur, 
In  the  outlying  districts  they  are  scarcely  to  bo  met 
with.  Taking  the  province  as  a  whole,  the  Hindus 
outnumber  them  by  seven  to  one;  and  the  Hindus 
ditter  from  them  more  profoundly  in  religion  and  social 
organisation  than  they  do  in  dress  and  outward  appear* 
ance.  If  MohamedanLsm  represents  unity,  Hinduism 
represents  fluicUty.  Hinduism  as  a  religion,  or  rather  a 
religious  system — for  it  embraces  a  thousand  religions 
—  is  vague,  multitudinous,  intangible,  varying  from  the 
grossest  fetish  worship  to  the  most  abstruse  or  nebulous 
speculations.  Its  social  structure  professes  to  be  im- 
mutable and  fixed.  It  is  for  ever  changing,  and.  in 
Sir  A.  C.  Lyall's  happy  phrase,  essentially  fissiparous. 
Variety,  multiplicity,  incoherence  are  everywhere  visible. 
But  Hin<iuism  is  all-receptive,  all-embracing;  and  if 
its  genius  is  averse  to  combination,  it  rarely  retrocedes. 
Such  is  a  theocracy  founded  upon  caste. 

Hindu  society  is  founded  upon  caste,  and  caste  is 
founded  upon  marriage.  But  a  caste  itself  is  a  generio 
term ;  tt  may  include  many  communities,  differing  from 
each  other  in  origin  and  blood,  which  do  not  inter- 
marry. These  greater  subdivisions  are  ordinarily 
territorial ;  and  each  subdivision  is  split  up  into  %t 
multitude,  somotinies  several  himdreds,  of  septs ;  and 
a  Hindu  marries  outside  the  sept,  and  within  the  sub- 
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division.  But  the  real  caste  community  has  very  little 
to  do  with  these  divisions.  It  is  formed  by  the  union 
of  all  the  septs  of  the  same  caste  resident  within  some 
traditional  area  under  the  rule  of  a  single  Punchayat  or 
council  of  elders.  These  elders  represent  a  group  of 
villages — usually  84,  or  42,  or  25,  or  12^,  but  the 
number  is  never  exact — and  the  local  community  they 
rule  is  practically  independent  of  every  other  one. 
Every  caste  in  a  village  has  its  own  Punchayat;  so 
that  society  is  everywhere  split  up  into  a  multitude  of 
little  communities,  separated  from  each  other,  in  the 
first  place,  by  caste,  and,  in  the  second  place,  by  locality. 
The  Punchayat  decides  all  questions  among  its  caste- 
fellows,  tmd  enforces  its  decisions  by  fine,  boyc^^tt,  or 
expulsion.  Disputes  between  the  members  of  different 
Punchayats  aro  usually  settled  by  a  sort  of  general 
council;  but  sometimes  two  difierent  castes  boycott 
each  other.  I  once  knew  a  vigorous  quarrel  break  out 
between  the  barbers  and  washermen  of  certain  villages, 
and  for  years  the  washermen  would  not  wash  for  the 
barbers,  or  the  barbers  shave  the  washermen.  The  dis- 
pute had  arisen  over  the  cutting  of  a  bride's  toe-nails. 

A  traditional  occupation  is  a.scribed  to  every  caste ; 
but  in  the  higher  castes  it  is  seldom  followed.  Agri- 
culture and  war  are  open  to  all ;  and,  generally  speaking, 
the  higher  the  caste  the  greater  is  its  liberty,  provided 
the  occupation  be  honourable.  It  is  only  the  lower 
Cftstes  which  are  strictly  limited  to  a  few  occupations ; 
and  this  leads  me  to  remark  that  the  chief  division  of 
castes  is  into  the  pure  and  the  impure.  The  impure 
can  never  hope  to  rise.  Among  tho  rest  there  is  no 
hierarchical  scale :  each  local  community  rises  or  sinks 
according  as  it  complies  with  or  neglects  tho  rules  of 
ceremonial  purity ;  and  a  caste  which  has  a  bad  name 
in  one  locality  may  have  the  odour  of  sanctity  in 
another. 

Of  the  two  hundred  and  odd   tribes  and   castes 
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'enumerated   at   the   last  census  of  the  province,  two 
deserve  special  mention.   The  Brahmans  ntimbor  some- 
what more  and  the  Rajputs  somewhat  less  than  one- 
tenth  of  the  Hindu  population.    The  Brahmans  are  a 
sacred  hut  not  a  priestly  caste.     The  respectable  gods 
of  the  Hindu  Pantheon  are  served,  it  is  true,  by  Brah- 
mans, but  these  Brahmans  are  in  small  repute ;  and 
the  inajority  of  the  gods   have   to  put  up  with   the 
interested  devotions  of  the  Mali  or  the  drunken  con- 
tortions of  the  Ojha.     A  Brahman  is  himself  divine. 
His  blessing  is  fruitful,  his  curse  is  fatal,  bis  presence 
avails  to  consecrate  every  memorable  event  in  the  life 
of  a  Hindu.     Even  the  Maghia  Domras,  the  lowest  of 
the  low,  the  filth  of  the  Hindus,  criminals  from  their 
birth,  cannot  return  from  jail  to  their  fellows  and  their 
pursuits  without  the  inter\'ention  of  some  disreputable 
Brahman.    A  Brahman's  suicide  brings  an  eternal  cune 
upon  the  cause  of  it.    A  famous  legend  of  the  country- 
side tells  how  a  Brahman  slew  himself  and  became  a 
god,  in  order  to  lake  vengeance  on  a  wickcnl  Rani  and 
her  miserable  husband.    But  to  tell  the  truth,  although 
the  Brahmans  of  Benares  and  Mathura  have  well-nigh 
a  monopoly  of  all  the  Sanskrit  learning  and   philo- 
sophy  in   the  province,  and   although  the  Brahmans 
supply  directors  of  conscience  and  educators  of  3^outh 
to  every  passably  respectable  Hindu  faniil}',  the  great 
minority  of  Brahmans  are  engaged  in  purely  secular 
pursuits.      They   have    always   been    extensive  land- 
holders in  the  Central  Doab  and  throughout  the  Ganges 
valley  below  Allahabad ;  Brahmans  were  at  one  time 
numerous  in  the  army ;  and  a  Brahman  servant  gives 
an  aristocratic  air  to  mtmy  a  plebeian  family, 

Tlio  Rajputs  profess  to  be  descended  from  the 
ancient  warrior  casto,  and  are  impatient  of  Brahmani- 
cal  superiority;  but  it  is  doubtful  if  the  Riijputs  of 
the  province,  if  we  except  the  clans  in  the  Doab,  are, 
as  a  rule,  true  Ri^puts  at  all     It  is  certain  that  they 
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do  not  diifer  physically  from  other  Hindus.  But  in 
one  respect  they  are  markedly  different — they  have 
retained  their  tribal  organisation.  Instead  of  being 
interspersed  with  others  in  small  fractional  commimi- 
ties,  they  are  settled  in  large  masses,  and  each  tribe 
occupies  a  great  stretch  of  country.  The  tribesmen 
owe  a  feudal  devotion  to  the  person  of  their  chief;  but 
they  are  his  brethren,  holding  their  lands  by  a  title 
equal  to  his  own.  In  former  days  they  were  the  chief 
landowners  of  the  province ;  all  the  Rajalis  were  of 
Rajput  lineage;  bards  celebrated  their  adventures  in 
love  and  their  prowess  in  war;  and  Rajput  clansmen 
often  resisted,  not  unsuccessfully,  the  attacks  of  the 
Musalrnans.  But  now  the  Rajputs  of  the  North- West 
Provinces  are  for  the  most  part  simple-minded  culti- 
vators, and  the  glory  and  tho  power  of  their  Rajahs  is 
departed. 

Two  classes  of  men  are  exempt  from  caste— kings 
and  ascetics — and  both  are  credited  with  something  of 
a  supernatural  power.  In  former  days  kings  conferred 
caste  upon  others,  and  there  is  an  authentic  instance 
of  the  last  century  when  a  Rajah  created  a  number  of 
Brahmans  to  celebrate  his  wedding,  the  number  of 
orthodox  Brahmans  present  being  insufficient  for  his 
dignity.  Tho  lifu  of  an  ascetic  is  open  to  every  one, 
and  it  attracts  men  of  every  rank.  I  knew  a  youthful 
Rajah,  a  rider  and  a  sportsman,  tho  j)ossessor  of  many 
horses  and  many  wives,  who  turned  a  Jogi.  The  ascetic 
may  take  up  his  residence  in  a  monastery,  or  he  may 
join  a  wandering  confraternity^  or  he  may  become  a 
solitary  hermit.  The  monastic  bodies  arc  fairly  rich ; 
they  possess  splendid  buildings,  and  own  numerous 
villages.  The  abbot  is  a  despot ;  but  ho  is  generally 
something  of  a  man  of  the  world,  manages  the  monas- 
tery's possessions  with  prudence,  and  when  he  dies 
his  body  is  not  burnt,  but  interred,  and  a  cenotaph 
erected  over  hiuj.     The  wandering  confraternities  were 
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in  former  days  the  cnrse  of  the  country,  and  at«  up 
villages  like  an  invadinj^  anny.  The  solitary  ascetic  is 
oftentimes  a  dreadful  sight ;  his  body  is  covered  with 
ashes,  his  hair  is  matted,  and  his  eyes  glow  with  intoxi- 
cation or  insanity.  Each  and  all  of  these  are  seekers 
after  supernatural  power ;  some  have  attained  it.  and  all 
pretend  to  it.  Some  thirty  years  ago  a  Jogi  was  said 
to  have  crossed  the  Ganges  on  a  bridge  of  sand,  and 
multitudes  went  to  see  iu  A  native  gentleman  of  the 
highest  reputation  told  me  a  story  (and  he  firmly 
believed  it)  how  a  holy  man  had  turned  spirits  into 
milk  in  the  presence  of  his  farm  bailiff.  There  were 
many  miracle-workers  and  saints,  he  said,  and  many 
impostors,  and  the  whole  difficulty  was  to  distinguish 
between  them.  Sonte  ascetics  profess  to  have  dis- 
covered the  philosopher's  stone,  and  they  have  many 
secret  pupils,  even  among  the  godless  police. 


n 

The  conquest  of  Bengal  involved  the  occupation  of 
the  North-West  Provinces.  Bengal  formed  the  richest 
part  of  the  Moghal  £mpiro ;  but  the  valley  of  the  Lower 
Ganges  has  no  natural  military  frontier,  and  is  open  to 
every  invwler  from  Hindustan.  On  June  23,  1757, 
Olive  overthrew  the  youthfid  Nawab  of  Bengal  on  the 
classic  field  and  amirl  the  mango  groves  of  Plasaey, 
Seven  years  later  the  English  hod  to  defend  themselTes 
on  the  borders  of  the  province  against  the  Emperor 
Shah  Alim  himself,  and  his  ally  and  master  Shujah-ud- 
dowlah,  hereditary  Grand  Vizier  of  the  Empire  and  the 
virtual  King  of  Oudh.  Sir  Hector  Munro  routed  the 
confederates  at  Baxar,  on  October  22,  1764,  and  the 
fruits  of  his  victory  were  inferior  only  to  those  of 
Pl&ssey. 

First.  The  Emperor  at  once  joined  the  English  and 
gave  them  a  legitimate  title  to  Bengal,  while  they  in 
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turn  undertook  to  pay  him  a  stipulated  revenue  and  to 
maintain  him  by  force  of  arms  in  his  possession  of  the 
Lower  Donb.  Shah  Alim,  amiable,  but  adventurous  and 
weak,  set  out  after  a  few  years  to  recover  an  empire, 
and  to  find  a  prison,  at  Delhi.  One  half  of  the  treaty 
was  rescinded,  the  other  half  remained.  The  EngUah, 
from  1765,  kept  military  possession  of  Allahabad  and 
the  Lower  Doab. 

Second.  Balwant  Singh  Rajah  of  Benares,  and  an 
aspiring  land-holder,  ha^l  long  tried  to  make  himself 
independent  of  the  Nawab  Vizier.  He  also  straightway 
joined  the  English  after  the  battle;  and  the  English, in 
order  to  protect  him  from  the  Vizier's  ill-will,  took 
possession  of  Benares  and  Ghazipur,  the  districts  more 
immediately  in  charge  of  the  Rajah.  The  Court  of 
Directors,  who  desirocl  not  territory  but  dividends,  dis- 
approved of  the  arrangement,  and  the  districts  were 
restored  after  a  year  to  the  Vizier ;  but  the  arrange- 
ment did  not  w^ork,  and  by  a  fresh  treaty  they  passed 
finally  to  the  English  in  1775.  They  were  the  first 
part  of  the  North- West  Provinces  to  be  brought  under 
English  civil  nile. 

Third.  The  Nawab  Vizier  entered  in  1765  into  an 
oflfensive  and  defensive  alliance  with  the  English,  which 
lasted  as  long  as  Oudh  remained  a  kingdom.  The 
borders  of  Oudh  were  at  that  time  ill-defined.  It  ex- 
tended on  the  east  to  Behar,  and  on  the  south  to  the 
hills  and  jungles  beyond  the  Ganges.  On  the  north 
the  Vizier  exercised  a  precarious  authority  over  the 
Rohillas,  and  he  had  seized  a  portion  of  the  Central 
Doab. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  protect  ourselves  in  Bengal, 
we  advanced  far  beyond  its  frontiers.  From  1765  on- 
wards English  troops  occupied  strategic  points  along 
the  Middle  Granges — Benares,  Chunar,  Allahabad,  and 
Bilgram  (Cawnporo  took  its  place  in  1774),  as  far  as 
Fatehgarh.     Oudh    became    a    protected  buffer  state. 
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OuUide  these  limits  there  was  perpetual  turmoil — 
Mahrattas,  Jats,  Rajputs,  and  Pathans  in  constant  war, 
making  and  immaking  ooalitions,  fighting  with  the  aid 
of  mercenary  troops  whom  they  could  not  pay,  and  all 
aspiring  to  bo  masters  of  the  Emperor  and  of  Delhi. 
Within  our  frontier  there  was  security  against  external 
foes,  Bengal  was  free  from  invasion,  and  Oudh  was 
misgoverned  by  the  Nawab  Vizier. 

This  state  of  things  remained  unchanged  for  nearly 
forty  years.  The  country  governments  wore  too  weak 
to  interfere,  and  the  English  were  fuUy  occupied  with 
Hyder  Ali  and  Tippoo  in  the  Dekhan.  But  Seringapa- 
tam  had  no  sooner  fallen  than  we  began  to  consolidate 
our  power  in  Upper  India. 

First.  The  Gudh  troops,  no  longer  used  to  war,  and 
employed  only  in  exacting  revenue,  had  become  utterly 
inefficient,  and  the  military  defence  of  the  kingdom  fell 
entirely  on  the  British.  For  these  British  troops  the 
Nawab  Vizier  was  bound  to  pay,  and  he  was  hopelessly 
in  arrears.  To  dischaige  his  debt  Lord  Wellesley  ob- 
tained from  him  in  iSoi  the  cemon  of  all  his  out- 
lying (which  were  also  his  worst  ouhivated)  dominions. 
These  were  termed  the  "  ceded  "  territt)ries,  and  com- 
prise the  greater  part  of  the  North- West  Provinces. 

Second,  in  1 803  the  groat  Maliratta  confederacy 
imdertook  to  drive  the  English  into  the  sea.  Sir  A. 
Wellesle}'  overthrew  them  at  Assaye  and  Argaura,  in 
the  Dekhan,  and  Lord  Lake  in  a  brilliant  campaign 
drove  them  out  of  the  Doab  and  took  possession  of 
Delhi  At  the  conclusion  of  the  war  we  retained  all 
that  we  had  not  previously  acquired  of  the  Doab, 
together  with  the  country  around  Delhi,  and  this 
fonned  the  conquered  province. 

The  territory  therefore  which  was  afterwards  to  form 
the  North-West  Provinces  was  acquired  at  three  different 
times :  first,  by  the  cession  of  Benares  and  Ghazipur  in 
1775  ;    second,   by  the  cession  of  Rohilkhand  in  the 
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north,  and  of  all  the  land  west  or  south  of  the  Gauges 
and  east  of  the  Gogra  and  Gumtl  belonging  to  Oudh, 
in  1801  ;  third,  by  the  conquest  of  the  Doab.  and  of 
the  country  on  both  sides  of  the  Jumna,  in  1803. 
This  immense  area,  amounting  in  round  figures  to 
70,000  square  ruilos,  and  with  a  population  perhaps 
one-fifth  of  its  present  figure,  was  added  to  the  Bengal 
Presidency,  and  divided  for  administrative  purposes 
into  seven  huge  districts.  The  siime  area  is  now 
divided  into  thirty-four. 

The  province  has  since  then  undergone  many 
changes.  First,  the  Himalayan  tracts  of  Kimiaon  and 
Garhwal  were  added  to  it  in  1S16,  the  Narbada  Dis- 
trict in  18 18,  and  Jhansi  in  1853.  Each  addition, 
except  the  last,  marks  the  close  of  a  war.  Jhimsi 
Ups^d  to  the  English  on  the  decease  of  the  last 
Rajah.  In  1853  the  Nai'bada  District  wa.s  made  into 
a  separate  Commissionership,  and  in  1858,  after  the 
Mutiny,  Delhi,  with  its  dependent  territ<>ry  on  the  west 
of  the  Upper  Jumna,  was  transferred  to  the  Punjab. 
All  these  alterations  took  place  on  the  skirts  of  the 
province,  and  none  of  tlicni  seriously  aft'ect  its  char- 
acter except  the  last.  Second,  the  North  -  "West 
Provinces  were  administered  directly  by  the  Governor- 
General,  like  Bengal,  and  with  Bengal  they  formed  a 
single  Presidency.  In  1835  the  North -West  Provinces 
were  made  a  separate  Government  under  a  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  their  own,  and  Oudh  was  placed  under  him 
in  1S78,  although  in  most  other  respects  it  is  a  distinct 
province.  Finally,  under  Sir  A.  C.  Lyall,  in  1886,  the 
united  provinces  attained  to  the  dignity  of  a  separate 
Legislature  and  university. 

At  the  present  day  few  parts  of  India  are  so  well 
cultivated  as  the  North-Wcst  Provinces,  and  in  many 
places  cultivation  has  seriously  encroached  upon  the 
pasture.  But  at  the  comiiiencenient  of  the  century  the 
population  was  scanty,  and  large  tracts  of  coimtry  were 
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desolate.  If  we  wish  to  understand  the  social  and 
economic  revolution  that  has  occurred  under  English 
rule,  wo  must  study  the  condition  of  the  provinco  and 
the  mode  in  which  it  was  administered  a  century  ago. 

In  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  the 
Subahs  or  Provinces  of  Agra,  Oudh,  and  Behar  had  been 
noted  for  the  richness  of  their  cultivation,  and  the 
country  around  the  great  capital  of  Delhi  had  always 
been  exceedingly  populous.  Largo  tracts  of  forest  or 
grass  jungle  extended  through  the  districts  at  the  foot 
of  the  Himalayas,  and  the  Moghal  Emperors  kept 
great  hunting  preserves  in  Budaon  and  elsewhere  ;  but 
the  wide  plain  of  the  Ganges  valley  was  cultivated 
by  a  populous,  hard-working  peasantry.  Even  during 
the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  country 
appears  to  have  been  fairly  flourishing.  Its  decline 
was  rapid.  War.  anarchy,  and  tiscal  exactions  were 
the  causes  of  its  ruin.  In  1765  the  Government  of 
Bengal  reported  that  Oudh  was  thinly  peopled  ;  and  the 
outlying  districts,  which  were  afterwards  to  form  the 
greater  part  of  the  new  province,  suffered  greatly  during 
the  thirty-five  yciu^  that  followed.  The  terrible  famine 
of  1783  almost  annihilated  the  population  of  the 
country  between  the  eastern  borders  of  modern  Oudh 
and  Behar.  This  immense  tract  is  now  divided  into 
the  districts  of  Azimgarh,  Gorakhpur,  and  Basti,  and 
supports  a  population  of  six  milliuns.  In  1803  scarcely 
any  population  was  to  be  found  at  all  except  along  the 
banks  of  the  great  rivers ;  miles  of  grass  jungle  sepa- 
rated the  villages  from  each  other ;  the  forest  extended 
to  the  environs  of  the  chief  town,  Gorakhpur.  and  spread 
over  the  interior  of  the  country  north  of  the  Gogra ;  in 
other  wordjK,  the  larger  part  of  the  area  was  either  wood* 
land  or  waste.  Famine  and  oppression  had  reduced  the 
east  of  the  province  to  a  wilderness;  the  ruin  of  the 
Central  Doub  was  due  to  the  ravages  of  war.  A  traveller 
from  Bengal  who  visited  Delhi  at  the  end  of  last  oentury, 
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reports  that  beyond  Fatehgarh  the  greater  part  of  the 
country  was  untilled ;  the  inhabitants  lived  in  large 
walled  villages,  and  eidtivuted  with  their  arms  at  tlielr 
side.  He  found  only  two  villages  between  Agra  and 
Mathura,  a  distance  of  thirty  miles,  and  in  a  comitry 
which  is  now  everj'where  richly  cultivated.  An  im- 
mense stretch  oi  dhak  jungle  extended  from  Mainpuri 
to  Meerut ;  it  was  the  favourite  haunt  of  robbers, 
who  made  even  the  suburbs  of  Delhi  insecure.  On  the 
whole  the  countr}'  below  Allahabad  was  the  best  culti- 
vated in  the  now  province.  The  districts  of  Benares 
and  Ghazipur,  which  we  had  taken  over  in  \77S>  ^0 
reported  to  have  been  better  than  the  rest ;  but  even 
here  the  condition  of  things  was  far  inferior  to  Bengal. 
The  first  EngUsh  administrators  were  especially 
struck  with  the  martial  clioracter  of  the  inhabitants 
and  the  strength  of  the  villi^e  commimitles.  These 
things  were  duo  partly  to  the  genius  of  the  people, 
and  partly  to  the  system  of  government.  The  Moghal 
government,  like  all  Mohamedau  governments,  was  a 
system  of  absolute  government  and  of  personal  rule. 
The  Emperor  waa  the  proprietor  of  all  the  land,  with  some 
insignificant  exceptions ;  he  was  also  the  natural  heir 
of  all  his  subjects  if  he  chose  to  bo  so.  His  power  was 
delegated,  with  few  limitations  and  scarcely  any  chock, 
to  the  Provincial  Governors,  and  they  in  turn  delegated 
their  powers  to  their  subordinatoa  These  subordinates 
included  the  headmen  of  every  village,  of  every  guild 
of  traders,  of  every  group  of  artisans.  From  the 
Governor  to  the  meanest  chowdric  there  was  personal 
rule ;  every  one  was  responsible  for  the  revenue  and 
police  of  the  comnmnity  placed  under  him  ;  and  every 
one  could  be  instantly  dismisse<l  at  the  will  of  his 
superior.  The  Government  was  a  military  Govern- 
ment, and  the  civil  ad m in ist ration  was  m  ercly  a 
subordinate  branch  of  it,  limited  to  the  realisation 
of   revenue    and    the    suppression    of   crime ;    it  was 
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carried  out  by  officials  with  military  rank,  and  en* 
forcotl  by  soldiery.  Civil  justice  was  at  all  times  of 
little  importance,  and  in  the  eighteenth  century  it  was 
In  practical  abeyance.  The  most  important  branch  of 
the  Government  dealt  with  the  exaction  of  the  land 
revenue.  The  Govermnont,  being  the  universal  laud- 
lord,  was  entitled  from  immemorial  times  to  a  cerUiin 
proportion  —  usually  ono-third  or  one-half —  of  the 
crop,  and  theoretically  it  dealt  with  every  cultivator. 
In  practice  it  made  the  village  collectively  responsible 
through  the  hcotbnan.  As  both  the  cultivated  area 
and  the  value  of  the  crop  varied  yearly,  and  the 
villagers  resisted  all  attempts  at  measurement,  the 
amount  of  land  revenue  wi\s  a  matter  of  yearly  bargain* 
and  this  bargain  was  embodied  in  a  written  engage- 
ment, and  realised  by  every  means,  from  the  blockade 
of  the  village  to  the  sale  of  the  defaulter's  childron. 
Near  the  Emperor's  or  the  Governor's  headquarters, 
and  where  his  power  coidd  be  felt,  the  village  was  the 
revenue  unit.  But  there  were  many  Rajahs  who  had 
at  one  time  been  practically  sovereign  princes ;  they 
kept  large  bodies  of  armed  retainers,  and  were  sutli- 
ciently  powerful  to  preserve  their  own  territories  from 
direct  interference,  and  to  make  their  own  annual 
bargains  with  tho  Governor.  Lastly,  the  outlying 
tracts,  where  the  Governor's  power  was  precarious, 
were  farmed,  and  tlio  farmers  recouped  themselves 
from  the  peasanUy  by  means  of  an  armed  following. 
Under  this  system  the  principle  of  collective  respon* 
sibility  was  everywhere  enforced,  and  it  everywhere 
evoked  a  system  of  joint-resistance.  The  necessity 
of  joLnt-resistauoe  was  still  further  developed  by  the 
events  of  tho  eighteenth  century. 

In  1737  A.D.  Xadir  Shah  sackefl  Delhi,  and  de- 
stroyed the  power  and  the  wealth  of  the  Central 
Government.  Every  Provincial  Governor  a^spired  to 
make  himself  independent,  and  for  this  purpose  he 
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collected  mercenaries.  To  maintain  them  he  had 
to  redouble  his  demands,  and  the  ui<»re  the  countr}*- 
was  impoverished  the  more  cruelly  did  he  make  his 
exactions  felt.  Only  the  largest  village  communities 
could  withstand  him ;  the  others  placed  themselves 
under  the  protection  of  some  ambitious  Rajah,  or  farmer 
turned  landholder,  who  by  turns  resisted  and  compro- 
mised with  the  Government. 

The  village  communities  themselves  were  usually 
one  of  three  kinds.  They  were  either  comiwsed  of 
clansmen,  Rajputs,  or  Jats,  who  had  divided  the  land 
between  them,  but  retained  their  tribal  combination ; 
or  they  were  brotherhootls  cultivating  part  of  the 
land  themselves,  and  part  through  joint-tenants  of  the 
village ;  or  they  wore  merely  a  eouinumity  of  culti- 
vators temporarily  grouped  around  some  headman. 
who  usually  acted  as  the  agent  of  some  Rajah  or 
farmer.  It  is  the  second  group  of  villages  —  the 
villages  of  the  joint-brotherhood — which  has  given 
a  pecidiar  character  to  the  revenue  system  of  the 
North-West  Provinces,  and  which  is  to  be  found  only 
within  the  territory  permanently  administered  by  the 
Mohamedans — that  is  to  say,  from  the  Eastern  Punjab 
to  Behar. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  the  province  at  its  first 
formation.  The  English  Government  introduced  two 
principles  which  profoundly  modified  the  constitution 
of  this  society.  First,  it  renounced  the  proprietoiy 
title  to  the  land,  and  turned  the  payers  of  Government 
revenue  into  landlords.  With  this  gift  there  came  the 
power  of  public  and  private  sale — a  power  which  was 
formerly  unknown.  Thus  there  arose  the  possibility 
of  change,  and  the  substitution  of  a  moneyed  class 
for  the  ancestral  loadora  of  the  people.  Second,  the 
new  Government  gave  security.  The  amount  of  land 
revenue  was  no  longer  annually  variable.  It  was 
settled  at  first  for  three,  then  for  twenty,  and  at  length 
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for  thirty  yaars.  At  first  tho  etl'ect  was  slight,  for  the 
demand  -wns  not  appreciably  reduced,  and  the  revenue 
was  realised  with  unheard-of  regularity  and  vigour. 
But  in  process  of  time  society  became  difierentiaU'd 
into  three  distinct  classes  which  were  practically 
now. 

First.  The  landowners  had  acquired  a  proprietary 
interest,  which  developed  into  one  of  great  value. 
But  the  change  was  more  beneficial  to  the  peasant 
proprietors  than  to  the  nobles.  The  latter  hud  gene- 
rally managed  to  reUiin  the  greater  part  of  the  renis 
under  native  rule,  and  the  burden  of  the  revenue  had 
fallen  on  the  weakest  communities.  The  English  ad- 
niiuistrators  assessed  the  land  mure  equally,  and  the 
great  landlords  therefore  paid  more  heavily.  And 
other  causes  have  helped  to  reduce  their  importance. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  century  the  great  houses  of  the 
North- West  Provinces  much  resembled  the  Talukdars  of 
Oudh  in  number  and  position.  But  several  lost  their 
estates  through  revolt  during  the  first  two  decades; 
others  were  sold  up  after  the  famine  of  1 837,  or  turned 
rebels  in  the  Mutiny,  and  debt  has  led  to  the  transfer  of 
many  properties.  The  number  of  noble  houses  is  still 
considerable,  but  {)easant  proprietors  ovm  the  largest 
part  of  the  land. 

Second.  The  cultivators  originally  differed  little 
from  the  small  proprietors.  There  was  an  abundance 
of  waste,  and  any  one  who  could  reclaim  it  became  at 
once  the  proprietor,  if  he  chose  to  be  so.  Indeed  ho 
had  no  option  if  the  revenue  collectors  discovered  him  ; 
and  many  existing  villages  have  been  foimdod  by 
squatters,  turned  into  proprietors  much  against  their 
will  On  the  other  hand,  the  cultivat/)r  was  necessary 
to  the  proprietor  in  order  to  meet  the  Government 
demand,  and  so  he  was  protected  and  well  treated,  and 
supplied  with  advances  of  money  and  food.  But  now 
that  all  the  land  is  cultivated   and  population  over- 
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flowing,  the  two  classes  have  become  distinct,  and  their 
interests  often  clash. 

Third.  The  agricultural  labourer  was  practically 
unknown  at  the  commencemont  of  the  century,  for 
every  one  who  desired  land  to  cultivate  obtained  it. 
The  agricultural  labourer  Ls  the  creation  of  our  system : 
he  is  the  residuum. 

These  three  classes  —  landlords,  cultivators,  and 
agricultural  labourers  —  embrace  about  "o  per  cent. 
of  the  total  population ;  and  of  the  remaining  30 
per  cent.,  villf^^e  artisans  and  other  rustic  hangers-on 
form  the  larger  part.  Tho  landed  proprietors  number 
about  one-tenth,  and  tho  cultivators  about  one-half, 
of  the  purely  agricultural  population  ;  the  rest  is  com- 
posed of  labourers.  And  if  we  further  inquire  how 
far  each  class  has  thriven  in  material  prosperity,  we 
shall  &id  that,  as  was  natural,  the  landowners  have 
improved  their  position  immensely.  The  cultivated 
area  throughout  a  great  part  of  the  province  haa 
increased  probably  sixfold  in  extent  and  tenfold  in 
value.  The  cultivators  have  also  greatly  thriven  ;  the 
quality  and  value  of  their  crops  have  altogether  changed; 
and  instead  of  paying  one-half  or  one-third  of  their 
produce  in  rent,  they  now  rarely  pay  one-fifth.  But 
what  the  cultivator  has  gained  in  wealth  he  ha.s  par- 
tially squandered  in  extravagance,  and  he  has  multiplied 
exceedingly.  The  agricultural  iivbourer  alone  lags  be- 
hind ,  he  is  miserably  pour ;  and  until  within  the  last 
twenty  years  he  received  tho  same  pittance  of  groin 
that  he  received  at  the  commencement  of  the  century. 
But  wherever  railways  have  come  they  have  quad- 
rupled the  labourer  s  wages,  and  he  enjoys  at  present 
a  prosperity  to  which  his  youth  was  a  stranger. 

The  two  other  great  departments  of  government 
are  the  preservation  of  the  public  peace  and  the  ad- 
ministration of  civil  justice.  Civil  courts  are  in  reality 
a  creation  of  the  English  rule.    They  were  of  little 
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importance  even  in  the  best  days  of  the  Moghals, 
and  became  practically  extinct  in  the  confusion  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  The  study  and  administration  of 
private  law  has  always  been  regarded  by  Mohamedans 
as  a  branch  of  theology,  and  the  business  of  religious 
doctors,  who  seldom  had  the  means  of  enforcing  their 
decisions.  In  a  country  where  every  one's  rights  are  dc- 
tennined  by  his  private  status,  most  disputes  are  settled 
by  the  family,  the  guild,  or  the  community.  Outside 
these  limits  civil  wrongs  seldom  have  a  remedy.  The 
immense  multiplication  of  civil  actions  under  British 
ndo  may  be  attributed  ti)  three  causes — first,  the  defi- 
nition and  record  of  private  rights;  second,  the  great 
extension  of  the  power  of  contract  and  sale ;  third,  the 
fiubetitution  of  the  civil  courts  for  private  warfare. 
This  IukSI  is  perhaps  the  most  powerful  reason.  The 
cultivators  no  longer  carry  the  buckler  and  the  sword ; 
they  carry  instead  a  sheaf  of  papers  in  their  waistband. 

Although  native  Governments  made  little  reckoning 
of  civil  law.  they  paid  much  attention  to  the  punish- 
ment of  crime.  The  Governor  was  responsible  for  the 
criminal  as  well  as  the  revenue  administration,  and 
the  landholders  in  turn  were  responsible  for  the  crime 
as  well  as  the  revenue  of  their  villages.  The  early 
English  administrators  were  especially  struck  with  the 
contrast  the  North  -  West  Provinces  presented  to 
Bengal ;  gang  robber}',  by  which  they  meant  attacks  of 
robber  bands  on  villages— the  chief  form  of  crime  in 
Bengal — was  almost  unknown  in  the  North-West  Pro- 
vinces. The  village  communities  had  grown  too  strong 
for  the  attempts  of  such  marauders.  On  the  othjsr 
hand,  there  were  great  and  obvious  evils  to  contend 
with. 

First.  Lawlessness  everywhere  prevailed.  Armed 
resistance  to  the  exaction  of  revenue  was  of  common 
occurrence.  Many  Rajahs  retreated  to  their  forts  and 
defied  the  authorities.    Such  resistance  had  never  been 
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deemed  rebellion ;  it  was  the  usual  method  of  arriving 
at  a  compromise.  But  we  treated  it  as  a  revolt.  The 
forts  were  perched  on  lofty  mounds,  high  above  the 
plain,  and  exceedingly  strong.  We  bombarded  them 
vith  cannon — seventy  pieces  of  artillery  were  collected 
for  the  sioge  of  Hathras — and  the  recusants  were  driven 
into  exile.  Village  communities  were  as  ready  as  the 
Rajahs  to  fight.  Down  to  1820  I  believe  the  Collector 
of  Fatehgarli  led  two  companies  of  infantry  annually 
across  the  Ganges  to  collect  the  Government  duos. 

Second.  Murders  had  been  at  all  times  extremely 
common,  but  they  excited  no  alarm,  for  they  were  due 
to  jealousy,  revenge,  or  other  private  motive,  and  the 
perpetrators  were  known.  The  number  of  such  murders 
is  decreasing,  but  the  process  is  slow. 

Third.  The  strength  of  the  village  communities 
enabled  them  to  resist  external  attack  and  to  ptinish 
murderers  and  thieves.  But  strangers  and  travellers 
had  no  protection.  If  they  could  not  protect  them- 
selves they  became  the  prey  of  robbers  and  of  thugs. 
The  thugs  came  from  every  part  of  the  country,  but 
more  especially  from  the  country  west  of  the  Jumna, 
and  when  thugee  was  suppressed  the  villages  between 
the  Jumna  and  the  Chumbul  were  no  longer  able  to 
pay  the  Government  revcnuo.  The  robber  bands  made 
regular  campaigns,  and  they  were  joined  by  vagrants 
from  every  section  of  society,  who  sometimes  formed 
BOW  castes.  They  were  sometimes  strong  enough  to 
attack  escorts  of  Government  treasure ;  while  one 
party  attacked  the  soldiers  in  front,  the  others  stole 
the  treasure  behind.  These  bands  have  been  sup- 
pressed, or  have  melted  into  the  ordinary  criminal 
classes  ;  but   the  wandering  criminal  tribes  who  vary 

k robbery  with   burglary  and  theft  ai*e  still  a  perplexity 
to  the  Government  and  a  curse  to  the  people. 
When  the  English  assumed  the  government  of  the 
country  they  retained  the  criminal  law,  but  altered  the 
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procedure.  So  far  as  the  substantive  law  went,  their 
regard  for  native  prejudices  was  extreme.  The  ma^s- 
trute  of  Gorakhpur,  hearing  of  a  case  of  infanticide, 
summoned  the  otiendor.  The  man  at  once  admitted 
the  charge ;  in  fact,  the  native  law  officer  certified 
that  in  that  family  it  was  the  propter  thing  Xjo  kill 
the  female  infants.  The  puzzled  magistrate  referred 
the  matter  to  the  Supreme  Court ;  and  the  Supreme 
Court  wigged  him  for  his  pains,  and  forbade  him 
ever  again  to  meddle  with  native  usages. 

But  the  criminal  procedure  introduced  by  the 
Enghsh  was  unintelligible  and  distasteful  to  the 
natives.  Native  justice  was  always  summary,  and 
punishment  immediate.  Our  formalities,  our  delays, 
our  demands  for  evidence,  and  the  dragging  in  of 
witnesses  unconcerned  with  the  issue,  formed  a  start- 
ling contrast,  and  our  administration  of  criminal  justice 
has  never  been  popular.  Moreover,  we  started  by  a 
blunder  :  we  separated  the  executive  and  the  judicial 
branches.  Thirty  years'  experience  convinced  us  of 
our  error,  and  the  superintendence  of  the  police,  the 
control  of  the  magistracy,  and  the  charge  of  the 
revenue  are  now  concentrated  in  one  person.  Indeed 
the  present  tendency  is  to  unite  more  and  more  all  the 
threads  of  the  local  administration  in  tlio  hands  of  the 
district  officer,  making  him  a  Lieutenant-Governor  in 
miniature. 

The  Mutiny  of  1857  forms  a  landmark  in  the 
history  of  the  province;  it  is  the  demarcating  line 
between  the  old  and  the  new.  In  1857  the  province 
was  garrisoned  almost  entirely  by  native  troops, 
scattered,  according  to  the  old  native  fashion,  in 
single  regiments  or  fractions  of  regiments  at  the 
hcatlquarters  of  each  district.  They  were  therefore 
masters  of  the  situation,  and  when  they  mutinied  the 
whole  province  was  in  a  blaze.  With  the  miUtary 
aspect  of  the  Mutiny  I  have  nothing  to  do.     Among 
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the  civil  population  the  more  turbulent  characters 
naturally  rose.  Groojars  and  Rangars  fought  against 
the  English,  and  the  Juts,  whom  they  attacked,  took 
the  English  side.  There  were  also  adventurers  who 
tried  to  establish  principalities  for  themselves.  But 
the  mass  of  the  people  remained  indiflerent.  The}' 
liad  their  own  feiuls,  suppressed  but  not  forgotten,  to 
light  out,  village  against  vilh^e.  Everywhere  the  old 
proprietors  who  had  lost  their  estates  strove  to  eject 
the  moneyed  men  who  had  supplanted  them. 

The  suppression  of  the  Mutiny  was  followed  by  the 
disarmament  of  the  population  and  the  purgation  of  its 
more  lawless  elements — an  inestimable  blessing.  But 
the  Mutiny  is  a  creative  era  to  date  from  on  account  of 
two  things. 

First.  It  has  been  followed  by  an  immense  develop- 
ment of  material  prosperity.  The  reform  of  the  currency, 
the  multiplication  or  rather  the  creation  of  roads,  and 
the  development  of  the  river  navigation,  had  laid  the 
foundations  of  material  prosperity  in  the  first  half  of 
the  century.  The  two  great  canals  of  the  Upper  Doab 
hiul  also  been  constructed,  lint  since  the  Mutiny  an 
immense  amoimt  of  capital  has  poured  into  the  country. 
Railways  now  traverse  almost  every  (iistrict  in  the  pro- 
vince, a  network  of  roads  connects  them  with  every 
village  of  importance,  new  manufactures  have  been 
introduced,  new  trade  centres  have  sprung  iip,  and 
canals  irrigate  tlio  greater  part  of  the  Doab  antl  largo 
ports  of  Bundelkhand  and  Rohilkhand.  The  increase 
of  wealth,  the  movcnicnts  of  the  population,  travel,  and 
education  are  putting  an  end  to  local  isolation  and 
ignorance  and  prejudice ;  and  new  wants,  ideas,  and 
ideals  are  fermenting  in  the  populur  mind. 

Second.  Tliere  has  been  a  corresponding  increase  in 
the  power  of  the  Government.  It  has  become  much 
more  centralised,  nmch  more  able  to  bring  its  power 
to  bear  at  any  given  point.     Along  with  this  there  has 
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gone  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  adrnlaistration  of 
details.  Ever^'  little  village  is  looked  after  in  a  fashion 
scarcely  known  outside  a  petty  German  principality. 

Perhaps  few  of  the  other  provinces  coidd  have 
combated  the  famine  of  1897  with  so  little  disloca- 
tion of  the  adniinistrative  organism.  But  with  all 
this  there  has  neoeesarily  gone  a  decline  of  personal 
rule.  The  district  officer's  initiative  is  as  great  as 
ever,  but  the  impression  of  his  personality  has  van- 
ished. The  heroes  of  popular  tradition  are  the  first 
founders  of  our  rule,  Dimcan  in  Benares,  Trail  in 
Kumaon,  Metcalfe  in  Delhi,  Bird  in  Gorakhpur. 

Who  can  say  whither  these  things  will  tend  ?  But 
some  points  are  evident. 

First.  The  older  communities  were  based  on  a 
collective  resistance  to  external  pressure.  We  have 
substituted  individualism  for  it:  the  clash  of  personal 
interests  and  the  antagonisiu  of  classes  are  disintegrate 
ing  the  former  fabric  of  society.  It  is  true  that  caste 
remains  imtouched,  and  in  some  cases  it  has  shown  a 
wonderful  power  of  adaptation;  but  the  horizon  b 
widoned.  new  ideas  and  new  interests  arc  springing 
up,  and  caste  is  being  relegated  to  a  secondary  place — 
it  is  becoming  a  mere  matter  of  marriage,  and  of  kin* 
ship  and  of  food. 

Second.  The  growth  of  individualism  favours  tlio 
growth  of  nationality.  The  feeling  of  nationality  is 
only  beginning  to  awake.  Among  the  Hindus  it 
chieHy  shows  itself  in  extravagant  laudations  of  ft 
golden  age  that  never  was,  in  exaltation  of  every- 
thing especially  Hindu,  and  in  antagonism  to  the 
Mohamedans  and  the  English,  The  rivalry  between 
Hindus  and  Mohamedans  is  by  no  moims  dead :  it  is 
accentuated  rather,  for  it  is  passing  from  the  lower 
to  the  upper  classes. 

The  spirit  world  embraces  the  Hindu  upon  every 
side ;  the  gods  are  innumerable,  and  they  aire  strong. 
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Religion  altends  upon  every  act ;  it  is  the  basis  of  the 
family,  of  caste,  of  society.  The  infiuence  of  Western 
thought  upon  Hindu  belief  is  immense,  but  it  is  con- 
fused and  blind.  All  attempts  at  a  conscious  recon- 
struction have  been  based  upon  imitations  of  the 
West,  whether  friendly  or  hostile.  They  have  taken 
the  Vedas  for  their  Bible,  but  the  Vedic  religion 
died  long  ages  ago,  and  these  attempts  are  necessarily 
failures.  None  the  less  is  felt  the  influence  of  the 
Western  ideas.  They  make  in  a  blind  way  for  spiritu- 
ality and  morality.  Hinduism  has  always  had  an 
ample  provision  for  esoteric  religion,  and  within  its 
genial  fold  it  is  ready  to  include  almost  every  manner 
of  belief.  The  enlightened  may  attain  a  purer  faith, 
the  vulgar  become  more  superstitious,  but  the  signs 
are  not  yet  visible. 

The  East  lies  buffeted  and  overwhelmed  by  the 
arms,  the  science,  the  ideas,  the  unconscious  insolence 
of  the  West.  It  cannot  renounce  itself;  it  cannot 
merely  imitate,  even  if  imitation  were  possible  or 
desirable.  That  way  lies  death.  But  the  Oriental 
genius  has  always  been  adaptive  rather  than  creative. 
If  a  breathing  space  be  granted,  it  will  reconstruct 
itself.  What  forms  it  will  put  on»  what  Avatar  it 
will  assume,  these  things  ore  hidden  in  the  womb  of 
Time, 
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When"  I  tell  my  readers  that  the  subject  of  my  paper 
is  a  country  al»out  three  times  the  size  of  England, 
excluding  Wales,  and  that  it  has  a  population  of 
twenty-five  millions,  they  will  understand  that  within 
the  space  at  my  disposal  I  can  only  deal  with  it  ia 
a  very  incomplete  way.  The  Punjab  is  one  of  the  five 
great  Indian  provinces  which  have  local  governments 
far  the  civil  administration  of  their  territories,  and  for 
the  political  control  of  Native  States  attached  to  them. 
At  the  head  of  these  local  governments  is  an  officer 
appointed  by  the  Queen,  with  the  rank  of  Governor  or 
Lieutenant-Governor.  He  is  assisted  by  a  very  large 
staff  of  otiiccrs,  English  and  native,  including  judges 
aud  magistrates  of  various  grades,  secretitries  and 
heads  of  departments,  commissioners  and  collectors  of 
revenue  and  excise,  engineers  of  public  works  of  all 
kinds,  medical  officers,  police  officers,  forest  officers, 
sanitary  inspectors,  &o. 

In  the  towns  there  are  municipal  committees,  and 
in  the  districts,  which  answer  to  our  counties,  district 
boards ;  these  are  mainly  composed  of  non-official 
persons  appointefl  by  popular  election  to  assist  in  the 
management  of  local  business. 

The  boundary  of  the  province  is  shown  in  the  map 
by  a  dotte<l  line.  Beluchistan  and  Afghanistan  border 
it  to  the  west,  Kashmir  and  Chinese  Tibet  to  the 
north,  other  provinces  of   India  to  east  and  south. 
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The  name  "  Punjab "  means  "  Five  Waters."  and  is 
taken  from  the  five  great  rivers  which  flow  down  the 
centre,  and  unite  into  one  before  they  join  the  Indus. 
lliis  name  does  not  properly  apply  to  that  corner  of 
the  province  which  consists  of  the  Delhi  territory  and 
the  Ghaggar  vallt-y.  It  is  the  rest  of  the  province 
which  has  been  called  Punjab  from  ancient  times,  and 
is  now  distinguished  as  the  Punjab  proper.  The  city  of 
Lahore  has  always  been  the  capital  of  the  Punjab  proper, 
and  is  now  that  of  the  whole  province ;  though  Delhi, 
so  long  the  capital  of  India,  is  larger  and  commercially 
more  important.  Amritsar  is  also  larger,  and  is  the 
sacred  city  of  the  Sikhs.  I  will  now  make  some  re- 
marks on  the  history  of  the  province.  They  apply 
particularly  to  the  Punjab  proper  as  distinct  from  the 
Delhi  tcrritor}'. 

There  is  a  peculiarity  in  the  situation  of  the  Punjab 
which  has  given  to  its  history  and  population  a  char- 
acter somewhat  distinct  from  that  of  the  rest  of  India. 
The  western  side  of  the  Punjab  is  the  only  point  at 
which  In<lia  is  dangerousl}-'  open  to  invasion  by  land. 
On  all  other  sides  India  is  protected  by  sea,  or  by 
mountains  and  deserts  iuipassable  to  large  bodies  of 
men.  The  Punjab,  therefore,  has  had  to  bear  the  brunt 
of  all  tho  ancient  tribal  migrations  and  military  invasions 
directed  from  outside  against  India.  All  the  collision 
and  mixture  ^ith  rough  foreign  nations  from  outside, 
incident  to  this  situation,  have  made  the  Hindu  of  the 
Punjab  more  manly,  less  priest-ridden  and  superstitious, 
and  more  careless  about  the  ceremonial  of  caste  and 
religion,  than  Hindus  to  the  east  are.  A  passage  in 
the  Code  of  Manu,  which  was  Avritten  about  600  B.C., 
shows  that  this  was  the  case  even  in  those  days.  Time 
after  time,  as  liLstory  and  tradition  show,  invading  hosts 
have  tramped  across  the  plains  of  the  Punjab,  to 
conquer  and  stay,  or  plunder  and  retreat.  Many  were 
led  by  men  whose  names  are  now  entirely  forgotten ; 
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others  bj  men  whose  names  are  still  known  to  the 
whole  wdrld,  like  Alexander  the  Great  of  Macetlon,  who 
conquered  the  Punjab  in  325  B.C.,  or  Tamerlane  the 
Tartar,  who  sacked  Delhi  in  1378.  Others  were  le<l 
by  men  whose  names  are  still  great  in  the  history  of 
India.  Persia,  and  Central  Asia,  like  Mahmud  of  Ghazni, 
who  began  in  a.u.  1002  the  long  series  of  Mohamedan 
invasions  of  India,  and  Babar,  who  founded  in  a.d. 
1526  the  Mogul  dynasty,  from  which  our  Govemment 
took  over  the  Empire. 

History  tells  us  that  the  Punjab  was  often  annexed 
to  Afghanistan  and  detached  from  the  rest  of  India 
both  before  and  after  the  Mohamedan  occupation 
began.  We  also  know  that  the  Punjab  remained  with- 
out a  break  imder  the  rule  of  Mohamedan  dynasties  of 
foreign  extraction  from  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh 
century  till  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century^ 
when  the  Sikhs  revolted  and  established  Sikh  rule, 
Foreign  dominion  is  therefore  no  novelty  in  the  Pimjab. 
The  only  peculiarity  of  our  dominion  is  that  it  is 
European  and  that  we  do  not  settle  in  the  country. 
These  general  remarks  are  all  I  have  Apace  to  give 
regarding  the  older  history  of  the  Punjab. 

As  to  the  raoilern  history,  I  must  content  myself 
with  explaining  as  briefly  as  1  can  how  and  when  the 
different  parts  of  the  province  became  British  territory. 

You  must  read  histories  of  India  if  you  want  to 
know  how  the  Mogul  Empire  gradually  declined,  and 
how  it  came  to  pass  that  by  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century  the  Emperor  at  Delhi  was  a  mere  puppet, 
imprisoned  in  hi^  palace  by  a  Hindu  power  known 
as  the  Mahratta  Confederacy.  At  that  time  the  Sikhs 
held  the  Punjab  proper,  and  in  the  rest  of  India  the 
real  dominion  belonged  either  to  ourselves  or  to  the 
Mahrattas.  In  the  war  between  them  and  ourselves. 
which  was  inevitable,  we  wore  victorious,  and  in  1803 
we  took  from  them  the  Delhi  territory.     We  left  the 
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puppet  Kmpcror  of  Delhi  in  possession  of  his  palace, 
and  conferred  a  very  large  pension  upon  him,  but  we 
kept  the  Govemnient  of  tbo  l^elhi  territory  in  our  own 
hands.  Soon  after  this,  in  1809,  we  took  under  cur 
protection  a  number  of  Sikh  chiefs  who  held  th© 
country  between  the  Delhi  territory  and  the  Sutlej 
Kiver.  These  chiefs  willingly  assented,  because  they 
were  afraid  of  Maharaja  Ranjit  Singh,  who  had  gradu- 
ally subdued  his  brother  Sikh  chiefs  to  the  west  of  the 
Sutlej,  and  had  made  himself  king  of  all  that  part  of 
the  Punjab.  Till  his  death,  in  1839,  the  Sutlej  re- 
mained our  boundary  to  the  west.  His  death  was 
followed  by  a  short  period  of  internecine  strife.  AH 
power  passed  into  the  bands  of  the  Sikh  soldiery,  who 
were  suspicious  of  their  own  chiefs  and  of  oiu*  defensive 
preparations.  The  Sikh  army  crossed  the  Sutlej  to 
oppose  us,  and  this  led  to  a  very  bloody  war,  in  which 
we  defeated  them  with  much  difficulty,  and  occupied 
Lahore  in  1846.  We  then  annexed  the  country  be- 
tween the  Sutlej  and  the  Bias  Rivers  to  our  doiniiiioiis. 
Kashmir  and  other  adjacent  Himalayan  country,  which 
had  been  conquered  by  the  Sikhs,  we  granted  to  Raja 
Grolab  Singh,  one  of  lianjit  Singh's  generals,  to  hold 
as  our  feudatory.  The  rest  of  Ranjit  Singh's  king- 
dom we  gave  to  his  infant  son,  Dulip  Singh,  to  be 
held  imder  our  tutelage  as  a  protected  Native  State. 
AU  this  was  very  galling  to  the  pride  of  the  Sikhs,  and 
two  years  later,  in  1848,  the  greater  part  of  the  Sikh 
army,  led  by  many  of  the  leading  Sikh  nobles  and 
otRcials.  rose  in  insiu-rection,  and  fought  two  stubborn 
battles  before  they  gave  up  the  struggle.  We  then 
annexed  the  whole  of  Dulip  Singh's  territory,  and 
made  it,  with  the  rest  of  the  Sikh  country,  into  a 
British  province,  imder  John  Lawrence,  who  was  made 
Chief  Commissioner  of  the  Punjab.  At  this  time  the 
Delhi  territory  was  under  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of 
the   North- West    Provinces,  and  not  included  in  the 
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Punjab.  When  the  great  Indian  Mutiny  and  Rebellion 
broke  out  in  1857,  Sir  John  Lawrence  showed  great 
rigour  and  firmness,  and  was  Tety  well  backed  by  most  of 
the  English  officers,  civil  and  militar}',  who  were  serving 
with  him.  The  result  was  that  the  native  troops  in 
the  Punjab  were  all  disarmed  or  dispersed  before  they 
could  do  much  harm,  and  the  people,  Hindu,  Sikh, 
and  Mohamedan,  were  generally  induced  not  only  to 
remain  quiet,  but  actually  to  take  our  side.  Large 
numbers  of  them,  including  a  great  many  of  the  old 
soldiers  of  the  Sikh  army,  were  enlisted  and  rapidly 
formed  into  cavalry  and  infantry  regiments.  These 
were  marched  down,  under  British  officers,  to  help  our 
British  soldiers  to  fight  the  mutineers  and  rebels  at 
Delhi  and  elsewhere.  They  perfonncfl  this  duty 
splendidly.  When  peace  was  restored.  Delhi  and  itM 
territory  were  added  to  the  Punjab,  which  was  then 
made  a  province  of  the  first  rank.  Sir  John  Lawrence 
becoming  its  first  Lieutenant-Governor.  The  titular 
Emperor  of  Delhi  was,  at  the  same  time,  deprived  of 
his  rank  and  deported  to  Burma  for  complicity  in  the 
rebellion.  The  last  vestige  of  the  Mogul  Empire  in 
this  way  disappeared. 

I  will  now  sjiy  something  as  to  the  surroundings  of 
the  province,  as  oiu*  poliLieal  relations  \^nth  Afghanistan 
and  Beluchistan  have  greatly  changed  in  the  last  few 
years.  In  many  maps  the  Punjab  is  still  shown  as  the 
extreme  north-west  portion  of  the  Indian  Empire ;  but 
since  the  last  Afghan  war,  part  of  Beluchistan  is  British 
territory',  and  the  rest,  which  extends  to  Persia  and 
the  Indian  Ocean,  is,  like  Kashmir,  under  the  complete 
pohtical  control  of  the  Government  of  India.  Even 
the  Amir  of  Cabul  is  not  entirely  independent.  Ho 
is  bound  by  treaty  to  conduct  his  relations  with  foreign 
States  through  the  Government  of  India,  and,  in  return, 
has  a  subsiiiy  and  promise  of  protection.  Again,  there 
was  till  lately  between    the   territory  actually  in  the 
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Amir's  possession,  and  the  formal  boundarj'  of  the 
Punjab,  marked  in  the  map  by  the  dotted  line,  a  large 
and  long  strip  of  mountaiuoiis  counlr}\  which  was  not 
controlled  by  either  Government,  It  was  inhabited 
by  warlike  and  unruly  Afghan  tribes,  who  from  time 
immemorial  had  plumed  themselves  on  their  independ- 
ence, and  who,  like  the  Scotch  Highlanders  of  old  days, 
had  lived  partly  by  plunderiii*(  raids  and  forays  on 
their  neighbours.  The  Amir  has  lately  been  induced 
to  renounce  in  our  favour  his  claim  to  the  suzerainty 
of  this  strip  of  country,  and  though  not  yet  formally 
amiexed,  it  is  now  more  or  less  completely  under  our 
military  and  political  control.  This  has  not  been 
achieved  without  many  ujilitary  expeditions  into  the 
hills  and  much  hard  fighting.  The  Punjab  is  there- 
fore no  longer  the  true  border  province  which  it  was 
when  I  first  knew  it.  That  very  inaccessible  and  in- 
hospitable country  known  as  Tibet  is  the  only  country 
it  touches  which  is  still  entirely  independent. 

I  will  now  try  to  give  you  an  idea  of  the  aspect  and 
climate  and  products  of  the  province.  The  map  shows 
that  about  a  third  of  its  area  lies  to  the  north  of  the 
Himala3'an  foot-hills  and  the  Salt  Range.  This  tract  is 
very  broken  and  mountainous.  The  rest  of  the  province 
consists  of  one  immense  expanse  of  plain,  sloping 
gradually  from  the  hills  to  the  south,  but  perfectly 
level  to  the  eye.  This  great  plain,  twice  the  size  of 
England,  is  evidently  part  of  the  ancient  bed  of  a  sea. 
It  is  not  very  easy  to  describe  in  a  vivid  way  so 
featiuoless  a  country  as  the  plains  of  the  Punjab. 
There  must  bo  many  thousands  of  its  inhabitants 
whose  only  conception  of  a  hill  is  the  moun<l  which 
marks  the  site  of  some  tieserted  village.  The  mono- 
tonous expanse  is  broken  only  by  the  wide  but  shallow 
beds  of  the  great  rivers,  and  it  is  a  long  day  s  ride  to 
get  from  one  of  them  to  another.  The  soil  varies  from 
fiand  to  hard  clay,  but  is  almost  everywhere  culturable 
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if  water  Is  available.  Except  in  three  or  four  isolated 
places  where  a  few  low  rocky  hills  crop  up,  not  a  rock 
or  a  pebble  is  to  be  found,  and  away  from  the  great 
rivers  you  cannot  rely  on  finding  water  anywhere 
except  in  the  wells.  But  for  one  fact  the  whole  of 
this  great  plain  would  have  much  the  same  aspect  and 
climate :  this  one  fact  is  the  difference  of  rainfall, 
which  in  the  extreme  south  averages  only  about  four 
inches  in  the  year,  and  rises  progressively  as  you  go 
north,  till  it  attains  at  the  head  of  the  plain,  near  the 
foot  of  the  Himalayas,  to  nine  times  as  much,  or  about 
thirty-six  inches.  It  is  roughly  true  that  some  cultiva- 
tion <lependent  on  the  rainfall  is  to  be  foimd  in  all 
parts  of  the  upper  or  northern  half  of  the  Punjab 
plain  in  favourable  years,  but  that  the  lower  or 
southern  half  is  a  coimtry  like  Egypt,  where  cultiva- 
tion is  to  be  found  only  on  river-side  lands  moistened 
by  floods,  or  by  canals  or  wells.  In  this  southern  half 
of  the  plain  you  see  fringing  the  rivers  green  strips  of 
such  cultivation,  dotted  with  villages  and  groves  of 
date  palms  and  other  trees ;  but  between  the  fertile 
fringes  of  one  river  and  the  next,  you  have  to  cross 
great  tracts  of  desert  waste,  thinly  sprinkled  with 
bushes  and  dwarf  trees,  sometimes  as  much  as  fifty 
miles  broad  by  a  hundred  miles  long.  Herds  of  cattle 
and  camels,  and  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats,  roam  over 
these  wastes,  going  where  the  drovers  or  shepherds 
hear  that  a  shower  has  fallen  and  grass  has  sprung  up. 
In  the  northern  half  of  the  great  plain,  villages  and 
cultivation  begin  to  extend,  as  you  go  north,  in  a 
scattered  way  into  the  country  between  the  rivers. 
Here  most  of  the  cultivation  is  assisted  by  waterings 
from  wells  worked  by  Persian  wheels ;  without  such 
assistance  it  is  exceedingly  precarious.  Finally,  as  you 
approach  the  extreme  northern  edge  of  the  plain  you 
oome  to  a  belt  of  country  some  fifty  miles  wide,  the 
average  rainfall  of  which  is  from  twenty-five  to  thirty- 
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five  inches.  This  you  find  to  bo  an  almost  unbroken 
[sheet  of  careful  and  generally  luxuriant  cultivation, 
dotted  with  numerous  villages  and  frequent  groves  of 
fine  trees.  I  have  tried  to  give  you  an  idea  of  the 
|.|ispect  of  the  plain ;  but  to  complete  the  sketch  some 
description  of  the  villages  is  necessary.  They  are  as 
monotonously  alike  as  the  country  which  surrounds 
them.  They  consist  of  a  varying  number  of  flat-roofed 
houses  and  cattle  sheds,  built  of  clay  or  sun-dried  brick, 
closely  oIustere<l  together  wall  to  wall,  and  penetrated 
only  by  very  narrow  lanes.  In  the  bigger  villages  a  few 
houses  of  burnt  brick,  two  or  more  storeys  in  height, 
will  often  be  seen.  These  mark  the  residence  of  a 
banker,  or  other  person  of  more  than  common  wealtL 
The  other  houses  belong  to  tlie  pea.s;int  proprietors 
of  the  village,  and  to  the  agricultural  tenants,  tield 
labourers,  vilhige  artisans,  and  petty  8ho[>koepers,  who 
are  dependent  on  them.  The  whole  village  community 
may  number  anything  from  100  to  5000  souls,  but 
all  live  packed  together.  This  custom  is  due  to  the 
ancient  insecurity  of  the  country.  Each  village  had 
to  defend  itself  in  former  days,  not  only  against  hostile 
neighbours  and  robbers,  but  also  against  small  bands 
of  foraging  soldiers.  A  village  wliich  could  not  resist 
any  force,  however  small, would  soon  have  beenwiped  out. 
The  climate  of  the  Punjab  plains  is  one  of  the 
lOttcst  in  India  from  May  to  September,  and  in  the 
>uthoru  half  you  miss  terribly  at  that  seafion  the 
temporary  relief  from  glare,  heat,  and  dust,  which 
the  simimer  showers  give  in  the  north.  The  only 
substitutes  are  occasional  dust  storms,  which  cool  the 
air  a  little,  but  make  it  as  dark  as  a  London  fog.  The 
wind  in  this  warm  season  is  generally  as  hot  to  the 
cheek  its  the  air  from  an  open  oven,  and  sometimes 
for  a  week  or  two  it  is  as  hot  by  night  as  it  is  by  day. 
In  the  winter  half  of  the  year,  however,  the  climate  of 
the  Punjab  plains  is  very  cool  for  India.     There  are 
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often  sharp  frosts  ut  night,  and  days  when  the  wind 
blows  cold,  even  at  noon.  The  )>rinci])iil  crops  on  the 
phuna  aro  wheal,  barloy,  various  kinds  of  oil-seods, 
beans,  and  pulses,  wliich  arc  harvested  in  the  spring ; 
and  maize,  niilletH,  rice,  cotton,  sugor-ciuic.  and  indigo, 
wliich  are  harvested  in  the  autumn  or  winter.  Wheat 
is  for  the  largest  croji  t>f  nil,  and  is  grf)wn  annually  on 
between  seven  and  oiglit  million  acres.  A  considerable 
portion  of  the  arable  land  is  made  t/O  boar  two  crops 
in  the  year ;  off  some  mimureil  and  irrigated  laud 
three  or  four  crops  are  often  taken  in  the  twelve 
months. 

I  now  come  to  the  mounioinoiu  ]»art  of  the 
province.  I  cannot  describe  it  without  dividing  it : 
(i)  the  country  iHSiweon  ihv  Salt  Range  and  the 
Afghan  Hills;  (2)  tho  Himalayan  oountry ;  (3)  thg 
rrans-Himalayan  country. 

The  tirst  is  a  mixture  of  very  rugged,  barren- 
looking  hills,  and  some  comparatively  open  valleys 
and  plateaus.  Tho  annual  rainfall  only  averages 
about  fifteen  inches,  and  cultivation  which  depends 
upon  it  is  very  precarious;  but  many  of  the  fields  are 
protected  by  irrigation  of  some  kind.  Large  quantities 
of  rock  salt  are  found  close  to  the  surface  in  some  of 
these  hills.  The  climate  does  not  diflbr  materially 
from  that  of  tho  plains. 

Tho  sccon<l  or  Himalayan  tract  includes  the  low 
hills,  and  high  ranges  up  \aj  the  southern  hlofx)  of  the 
inner  Himalayan  range.  The  high  ranges  of  this  part 
are  very  like  tlio  Swiss  Alps,  but  the  level  where  fttresl 
ends  and  perpetual  snow  begins  is  about  twice  as  high. 
The  forest  runs  up  to  about  12,000  feet,  and  contains 
pine,  fir,  cedar,  horse  chestnut,  ilex  oak.  maple,  birch, 
and  rhododendron.  Above  the  forest  come  steep  n^lopes 
of  bare  rock,  for  most  part  of  tho  year  clothed  with 
anow.  The  highest  summits  are  so  chjthed  all  the 
year,  either    up  to  7000  or   8000    foot.     Fields   are 
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terraced  out  of  hillsides  wherever  soil  and  slope  admit. 
The  low  hills  contain  much  diversified  and  very  pretty 
scenery:  rock,  wood,  and  hill-stream  mixed  up  with 
green  fields  and  cottages  shaded  by  fine  trees.  In  all 
this  Himalayan  tract,  high  or  low,  the  average  annual 
rainfall  is  abundant,  varying  from  thirty-six  inches  to 
over  a  hundred,  according  to  locality.  Tea  is  grown  by 
European  and  native  planters  in  a  few  places,  but  the 
climate  is  for  half  the  year  too  dry  and  cold  to  well 
suit  the  industry.  The  climate  varies  with  the  eleva- 
tion, but  is  nowhere  unpleasant,  and  at  between  5000 
and  8000  feet  it  is,  all  the  year  round,  one  of 
the  pleasantest  in  the  world.  But  neither  here  nor 
in  any  other  part  of  the  Punjab  is  there  any  ojwning 
for  European  colonisation.  The  mountains  are,  for 
their  capacity,  very  densely  |)opulated,  luid  the  low 
valleys  and  plains  are  too  hot  and  unhealthy.  In  the 
labour  market  native  labour  is  so  cheap  that  Europeiuis 
could  not  compete. 

The  third  or  trans-Himalayan  tract  lies  in  the  ex- 
treme north-cast,  behind  the  inner  Himalayan  range. 
It  is  a  very  elevated  and  thinly  inhabited  tract,  and 
belongs  rather  to  Tibet  than  India.  I  will  give  you 
some  details  about  that  part  known  as  Spiti,  where  I 
have  twice  stayed  for  several  weeks  at  a  time.  The 
snow-clad  mountains  which  shut  in  the  valley  of 
Spiti  on  three  sides  have  an  average  height  of  over 
18,000  feet.  The  highest  villages  are  14,000  feet 
above  the  sea,  nearly  as  high  as  the  top  of  Mont 
Blanc.  The  upper  ends  of  all  the  lateral  valleys  are 
filled  with  great  glaciers.  The  scenery  is  grand  to  an 
oppressive  degree ;  but  there  is  beauty  in  outline,  and 
colour  contrast  of  dazzling  white  of  snow  peaks  and 
warm  reds  and  blues  of  rock  strata.  There  arc  no 
trees  and  few  bushes,  and  the  gniss  is  too  thin  to  hide 
the  colour  of  the  soil.  The  average  annual  rainfall  does 
not  probably  exceed  five  inches,  and  almost  all  of  this 
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falls  in  the  winter  in  the  shape  of  snow.  There  is 
unbroken  fine  wcut!nir  in  the  .sinniner,  and  thiH  gives 
wannth  entiu^h  t^i  grow,  even  at  14,000  feet,  go^nl  cro|>a 
of  barley  and  pi.'afi.  Hut  in  the  absence  of  rain  every 
fiehl  has  to  be  irri^'ated  by  8iujt]I  oiuiali^  Even  in  tlie 
height  oi"  the  sununer  the  wind  is  always  cold  in  llio 
shade.  iJy  the  end  of  Septendxr  the  night  fro«ts begin 
to  freeze  rapid  streain.s  .v)Iid.  and  later  on  tho  snow  is 
often  for  monlhH  at  a  time  deep  enough  to  keep  the 
people  and  their  cattle  closely  confined  to  their  houses. 
Having  described  the  whole  country,  I  will  ntiw 
give  st)uie  liccount  of  the  population  of  the  pro- 
vince. The  people  divide  theuiselves  into  nuuierotm 
clans  or  caster,  distinguished  by  separate  religious  or 
social  rides  and  ctistoniB,  which  more  or  less  prevent 
intcriiiarriago  or  eating  or  drinking  t^elher.  Kcjil 
difterences  of  race  generally  iniderlie  these  divisions, 
and  OJK^h  dtvinioD  has  its  |)eculiar  ty]>c  of  ftvoe  ui 
figure  and  character.  The  high-caste  people  havo^ 
geuundly  fairer  complexions  and  more  regular  failures 
than  the  lower  castes.  Some  are  not  darker  titan 
Spaniards,  but  the  general  tint  is  from  light  to  dark 
brown.  The  great  bulk  of  the  population  ib  agricul- 
tural and  rural ;  the  part  which  resides  in  U^wns,  and 
lives  only  by  tra<ies  iiud  manufactures,  is  comparatively 
very  small.  There  are  very  few  big  landlords  in  the 
Punjab;  almost  all  the  land  is  ownetl  in  small  holdings 
by  pcjvsant  propri»'(4>rs,  wlio  cultivate  most  of  it  them- 
selves. All  tlie  ilomiiiuut  races  belong  to  this  land- 
owning class.  The  sohliers  in  our  native  army  bcloi 
to  it.  liud  go  back  lo  live  on  their  land  when  iheylcavo 
the  service.  As  to  religion,  about  half  the  population 
is  Mohamedan.  jmd  the  other  half  Hindu  or  Sikli. 
The  Hud<lhists,  Jains,  and  Christians  together  only 
number  about  100,000-  The  Queen  has  many  ^lo~ 
hamedim  subjects  in  diflfereut  parts  of  the  world,  but 
the  Mohamedaus  of  the  Pmijab  are  politically  uiuob 
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tho  most  important  of  them.  The  Mohamedans  and 
the  Hindus  have  alturuately  had  tho  upper  hand  over 
each  other  in  the  Punjab,  and  the  jealousy  between 
tho  two  creeds  is  very  Herce.  If  we  were  out  of  tho 
way  the  quarrel  wouUl  have  to  be  fought  out  at  onco. 

I  will  now  mention  separately  four  of  tho  dominant 
races  which  have  at  some  time  ndod  tho  whole  country 
or  part  of  it,  and  still  own  most  of  the  laud.  These 
are  iho  Jats  and  Rajputs,  and  the  Pathans  and  Bolu- 
chis.  The  Jats  or  Rajputs  come  first,  as  they  are  the 
most  numerous.  I  put  them  together,  us  they  are  gene- 
rally believed  to  belong  to  the  same  original  stock,  but 
they  no^v  dift'er  considerably  in  manners  and  appearance. 
The  Rajput,  however  poor,  thinks  hinisolf  a  gentleman, 
and  won't  lot  his  women  wnyk  in  the  fields,  nor  will  he 
plough  himself  if  he  can  help  it.  Tho  Jat  is  thicker 
built,  with  coarser  features;  but  ho  is  a  bott<'r  fanner  and 
man  of  business,  and  more  enterprising  and  prosperi>us. 
I  believe  that  these  Jats  and  Rajputs  are  the  lineal 
descendants  of  tho  military  clans  which  tho  Indian 
chiefs  led  against  Alexander  tho  Great  when  he  invaded 
the  Punjab  iu  the  year  325  ac.  The  Greek  historians 
of  that  time  described  those  people  as  eminently  brave 
in  war,  and  tall  and  graceful  iu  build.  That  is  still 
true  of  the  Jats  and  Rajputs  of  tho  Punjab.  In  the 
Sikh  wars  of  1845  and  1S49  they  opposed  us  in  the 
hoi'dest  and  best  contested  battles  we  ever  fought  in 
India;  and  sinne  then,  in  tho  Mutiny,  in  tho  Afghan 
wars,  in  Abyssinia,  and  in  Egypt,  they  have  fought 
under  our  colours,  side  by  side  with  tho  British  soldiers, 
with  valour  second  to  none.  Among  the  Jats,  tliose 
who  are  Mohamodan  have  not  generally  so  nmch 
military  spirit  as  the  Hindu  Jats.  but  by  far  tho  most 
martial  class  are  those  Jats  who  live  in  the  centre  of 
tho  Punjab  imd  belong  to  tho  Sikh  religion.  It  was 
the  Sikh  Jats  who  iu  tho  latter  half  of  tho  eighteenth 
century  gradually  overturned  the  Mohamudan  Govern- 
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mant  of  the  Pimjnb.  Hunjit  Siugh.  who  was  for 
first  forty  yenrs  of  this  century  tho  well-known  niler  o| 
tin.'  Punjab,  wiw  a  Jat  Sikh.  Thi.*  .JuUh  always  greatly^ 
preponderated  in  numbers  in  the  Sikli  sect:  but  a 
great  many  Raj.puts  anil  otlier  Hindus  joined  thf»m  in 
upectting  the  Mohauicdan  Govemmont,  and  some  of 
these  became  Sikhs.  The  Maharaja  of  Ktushmir  is  the 
grandson  of  a  Rajput  gentleman  who  was  one  of  Ranjil 
Singh's  gc:nends. 

As  the  Sikh  religion  is  peculiar  tti  the  Punjab,  and 
hivs  Imd  so  much  influence  on  the  history  of  the 
province,  I  think  I  ought  to  give  a  brief  dt-ftcriptiou 
of  its  nature  and  origin.  It  was  started  about  four 
hundn^l  years  ago  by  an  earnest  but  free-thinking 
Hindu  devotee,  much  giv*?n  t-o  friendly  association 
with  pious  but  liberal  Mohameflans.  He  was  dis- 
oonJenlod  with  the  priestcrufT  and  superstition  which 
prevailed  both  in  his  own  and  the  Mohaniedau  creeil, 
an»l  endwl  by  preacliing  a  pure  deisio.  Ho  recognised 
iht'  unity  of  (timI,  forbjule  the  worship  of  idols,  and 
repudiated  the  particular  claim  of  the  Brahnnuis  to 
prie-Kthood  and  K!in(!tity.  Nevertheless  his  prcaehing 
reiuainod  in  close  sympathy  with  Hindu  ideas  and 
sentiment  in  many  matters.  Two  hundred  years  later 
his  tenth  successor,  as  Sikh  Pontifl',  Guru  Govind  Singh, 
in  reply  to  Mohamet  Ian  persecution  and  oppression, 
instituted  a  rito  of  baptism  by  sword  an<l  water.  By 
this  a  military  signiHcati4>n  was  given  to  the  religion, 
which  became  directed  against  the  Mohame<lan  puWur, 
and  inspired  its  <lisciplcs  for  a  time  with  great  enthu- 
siasm and  fighting  spirit.  Since  then  you  may  know 
a  true  Sikh  by  his  long  beard,  and  long  hair  tied  up 
in  a  knot  on  the  top  of  his  head.  He  is  btuind  by 
his  baptismal  vow  never  to  cut  or  clip  hair  or  beard, 
and  not  to  smoke  tobacco.  Guru  Govind  Singh  idso 
taught  the  doctrine  of  abolition  of  caste,  and  social 
equality    between    the    four   great    caste    divisions   of 
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Hindus.  But  Lho  sentiiircnt  of  caste  is  overpoweringly 
strong  in  India,  and  if  the  Sikhs  in  time  shook  it 
ofiT  in  part,  they  have  practically  relapsed  into  it, 
though  they  are  still  not  so  parLicular  as  other  Hindus. 
It  may  be  remarked  that  the  Buddhist  religion,  which  for 
some  centuries  replaced  Brahmauical  Hinduism  in  most 
of  India,  was  in  the  end  overthrown,  no  doubt  because 
it  was  against  caste.  So  also  the  Mohaniodan  religion 
yn  its  extension  to  India  has  had  to  recognise  many 
caste  rules,  and  there  are  oaxsIo  Christians  in  tho  south 
of  India.  Caste  restrictions  have  their  useful  side  in 
India  in  preventing  insanitary  habits  and  promiscuous 
marriages.  The  lowest  races  in  India  arc  very  low, 
and  any  superior  race  which  marries  promiscuously 
rapidly  deteriorates. 

I  now  como  to  the  Pathans  and  Beluchis,  who  are 
all  Mohamedans,  and  not  indigenous  to  India.  The 
proper  home  of  the  Patlians  is  in  Afghanistan,  and 
Afghan  is  another  name  which  includes  their  race. 
Their  native  language  is  called  Pashtu,  and  is  quite 
distinct  troni  the  Iiidian  dijtlects. 

The  scattered  villages  or  communities  of  Pathans 
to  be  found  all  over  the  Punjab  were  established  at 
various  tbnes  by  men  who  came  in  as  soldiers  or 
officers  of  tho  Mohamcflan  chiefs  who  from  the 
eleventh  century  invaded  Inrlia,  Pathans  of  this  class 
are  much  like  other  Indian  Mohamedans,  though  still 
proud  of  their  race,  and  generally  fairer  than  most  of 
their  neighbours. 

Another  class  of  Pathans  is  to  bo  found  along  tho 
Influs  River  from  Hazara  to  Dera  Ismail  Khan.  They 
are  very  numerous  on  the  right  bank,  where  they  hold 
almost  all  the  land.  It  is  known  that  these  Indus 
valley  Pathans  migrated  from  Atgliauistan  within 
comparatively  recent  times.  They  came  in  bodies 
OS  clans  on  the  move,  and  appropriated  large  tracts 
OS  clan  property,  after  forcibly  expelling  the   former 
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owners;  jtiRt  as  Uio  tribes  of  Israel  invaded  and  occu- 
pied Palestine.  Most  of  these  people  arc  still,  like 
their  brethren  in  the  hills  of  Afghanistan,  a  fine  race 
of  men,  tall  and  strong-Umbed,  with  hooked  or  aqui- 
line noses,  and  hard,  fierce  countenances.  A  few  havei 
grey  eyes  and  brown  hair — a  very  rare  thing  in  Indi*. 
They  are  of  a  jealous  and  democratic  spirit,  and  re- 
vengefid  in  teuijier;  niunlcrs  in  open  atlray  or  by 
sexsret  aa.sassination  are  terribly  common  among  them, 
and  lead  to  blood  feuds  between  families  or  groups  of 
kinsmen  w}»ioh  hist  fr>r  generations.  A  large  number 
of  these  Pathans  now  ser\*e  in  our  Native  Army,  and 
make  good  officers  and  brave  soldiers,  but  they  are 
not  so  HURceptihIe  of  discipline  and  attachment  to  their 
colours  and  othcers  as  the  Sikh.s  and  llajputs.  They 
have,  however,  greater  natural  intelligence,  and  some 
who  are  educated  rise  high  in  our  Native  Civil  Service 
and  Police.  But  with  some  exceptions  they  arc  fana- 
tical Mohamodans,  not  quite  content  in  their  hcarUil 
to  serve  what  they  consider  to  bo  an  infidel  Ck>vem- 
uient. 

The  Behichift  have  migrated  into  the  Punjab  from 
the  hills  of  Bi'luchistan.  They  are  found  lower  down 
the  Indus  in  tribal  KCttlcments  like  the  Pathnns.  Some 
of  theu)  conquered  Sind,  and  established  there  tbo 
feudal  djTiosty  from  which  we  took  that  country  in 
1843.  The  Beloch  diHers  nuich  in  apjiearance  and 
character  from  the  Patlian.  The  Beloch  is  as  bravo, 
and  more  (ihivalrons,  but  he  is  not  s*>  practical  or 
energetic  as  the  Puthan.  He  is  much  leas  democratic 
in  his  ideas;  but  he  is  even  fonder  than  the  Pathan 
of  his  {tersouol  liberty,  and  so  seldom  cares  to  submit 
to  the  discipline  of  our  services.  He  is  seldom  fana- 
tical :  on  bring  rejiroaehed  for  being  lax  in  saying  his 
prayers,  he  has  been  known  to  reply  that  it  was  un- 
nt»f.ossary.  as  his  chief  said  them  for  the  whole  clan. 
He  wears  his  hair  hanging  in  long  curls  on   to   his 
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shoulders,  and  is  fond  of  riding  good  horses  gaily 
caparisoned. 

There  are  two  high  -  cixsto  Hindu  races  which 
ought  to  be  mentioned,  though  they  have  never  been 
dominant  or  very  numerous.  These  are  the  Kluitris 
and  Kashmiri  Pundits.  They  generally  reside  in 
towns,  and  earn  their  living  in  the  Civil  Service  of 
the  Government,  in  the  learned  professions,  or  in  com- 
merce. Under  the  Sikh  and  Mohaincdan  Govern- 
ments they  held  ujost  of  thu  t^ivil  oilltu's.  Thoy  have 
a  special  aptitude  for  education,  and  in  mental  ability 
and  industry  are  not^  I  thtnk,  inferior  to  ourselves,  or 
to  any  race  in  the  world. 

One  only  other  race  I  shall  mention  is  the  Mon- 
golian. We  took  over  the  Empire  of  India  from  a 
Mogid  (lymusty,  and  besides  that  family,  other  con- 
querors of  Mogul  or  Mongol  race  have  invaded  India. 
But  these  Moguls  have  left  few  descendants  who  can 
be  distinctly  recognised.  Tlicro  is.  however,  one  tract 
in  which  the  indigenous  population  is  all  Mongolian. 
This  is  that  very  elevated  country  which  I  described 
as  the  trans- Himalayan  tract.  Tlie  people  of  the  part 
named  Spiti  are  still  pure  Mongolians,  and  only  speak 
Tibetan.  At  first  sight  of  them  you  perceive  that  you 
have  left  Intlia,  and  are  among  a  Mongol  or  Tartar 
race.  Their  figures  are  short  and  stout;  their  com- 
plexions of  a  ru*i(ly  brown  ;  tiieir  faces  broad,  with  high 
cheek-bones  and  oblique  eyes  ;  their  noses  Bat,  with 
wide  nostrils.  The  only  redeeming  point  in  their  faces 
is  the  look  of  honesty  and  smiling  good-nature.  The 
tiu-ban  and  cotton  clothes  which  are  the  common  dress 
in  India  disappear,  imd  the  people  of  both  sexes  wear 
long  and  thick  wtKilleu  coats,  and  boots  with  cloth  tops 
fastened  below  the  knee.  They  arc  all  Buddhists,  niost 
of  them  very  devout.  Many  always  carry  a  prayer- 
wheel  in  their  hand,  whmh  they  twirl  even  as  the}' 
talk.      Larger   prayer  -  wheels    perpetually    turned    by 
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water  are  to  be  seen  near  some  of  the  villages.  Tlicy 
are  a  very  truthful,  honest  people,  not  jfivcn  to  crinie 
or  revenge;  very  conservative,  but  ready  to  assert  their 
rights :  foml  of  their  religion,  but  not  priest-ridden. 
The  priests  arc  celibate  monks  culled  lamas,  who  live 
in  Tnonasteries.  These  arc  large  and  ancient  buildings 
picturesquely  situated  on  hill-tops  or  on  knlges  on  the 
side  of  high  clifts. 

Apropos  of  these  monasteries  I  must  mentiim  a  very 
curious  custom  of  inheritance  an<l  land  tenure  which 
prevails  in  Spiti.  Owing  to  the  necessity  of  irrigation, 
an<l  the  diflBcult}-  of  providing  it.  the  extent  of  arable 
land  is  small.  This  has  led  to  all  the  arable  land  being 
divideil  into  small  estates  capable  of  being  cultivated 
b}'  one  family.  These  estates  have  descended  for 
generations  from  father  to  eldest  son  by  the  law  of 
primogeniture.  The  families  do  not  increase  in  num- 
ber, as  the  \*ounger  bn>thcrs  have  to  become  monks 
in  the  monasterif^s.  Each  land-holding  family  has  its 
particular  hercditar}'  cell  in  some  monastery,  and  to 
this  its  yoimger  sons  retire  when  ihey  bec4>me  monks. 

In  all  the  rest  of  the  Punjab,  a  few  great  families 
cxcepte<l.  the  custom  of  inheritance  Is  the  exact  op- 
posite. It  is  the  old  Saxon  custom  known  in  England 
as  gavelkind,  by  which  an  equal  share  in  his  fathers 
holding  or  estate  goes  to  each  son.  and  no  share  to  a 
<laughter.  Even  in  the  absence  of  sons  the  estate  goes 
to  the  next  of  male  kin.  and  not  to  a  <laughter  or 
si.sttT  s  son. 

This  cuKtotn  has  produced  a  form  of  tenure  and  a 
state  of  society  extraordinarily  imlike  anything  we  see 
in  England  at  the  present  day.  In  giving  you  a  sketch 
of  the  appearance  of  the  plains  I  described  the  viUagcs, 
large  groups  of  houses  close  togotlier,  w^all  to  wall, 
inhabited  by  [Hiiisant  ])roprietors  and  their  de]>endant.<i. 
Each  of  these  villages  is  situated  on  its  village  estate, 
which  in  the  fully  cultivated  tracts  commonly  runs  U> 
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from  500  to  3000  acres,  but  is  often  much  larger  in 
the  dry  tracts,  where  the  people  depend  mainly  upon 
cattle-farming.  The  proprietors  of  these  village  estates 
will  generally  be  found  to  be  a  group  of  kinsmen  or 
cousins,  all  descended  in  the  male  line  from  a  common 
ancestor,  and  keeping  up  an  accurate  knowledge  of 
their  pedigree  and  degrees  of  consanguinity.  The 
common  ancestor  some  ten  or  twenty  generations  ago 
founded  the  village  in  the  waste,  or  refounded  it  after 
war,  famine,  or  pestilence  had  depopulated  it.  Ever 
since,  the  ownership  of  the  land  has  remained  vested  in 
his  male  descendants,  according  to  ancestral  shares,  by 
the  law  of  gavelkind  which  I  mentioned  just  now. 
From  time  to  time  the  different  branches  of  the  family 
have  divided  the  arable  land,  wishing  themselves  to 
cultivate  their  own  shares.  But  as  each  branch  has  to 
take  its  share  of  the  better  and  worse  soil,  or  of  the 
nearer  and  more  distant,  every  man  has,  as  a  rule,  fields 
in  all  parts  of  the  estate.  In  old-established  villc^es 
in  healthy  tracts  the  number  of  separate  adult  share- 
holders is  very  great.  They  may  be  300  to  an  estate 
of  1000  acres,  or  little  more  than  three  acres  to  a 
family,  not  enough  to  give  a  decent  humble  sub- 
sistence. In  such  cases  many  will  be  temporarily 
absent  in  the  army  or  police,  or  some  other  employ- 
ment; but  the  wives  and  children  of  these  absentees 
will  be  found  in  the  village,  drawing  the  rents  which 
the  other  shareholders  pay  for  cultivating  the  absen- 
tees' land. 

You  will  see  that  this  is  a  very  curious  state  of 
things  from  an  English  point  of  view.  Fancy  all  the 
male  descendants  at  the  present  day  of  some  John  Smith 
of  Plant^enet  times  Uving  closely  packed  together 
in  one  group  of  houses  in  the  middle  of  an  ancestral 
estate  shared  by  them  all ;  all  men  of  one  name  and 
one  family  type,  jealous  of  each  other,  but  ready  to 
unite  ardently  against  the  similar  neighbouring  settle- 
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mento  of  the  Jones  and  tbe  Robinsons  some  milo 
hAlf-inilu  distant. 

In  doficriblng  ibo  Fathan  clans,  I  said  that  when 
thoy  nii^ated  into  tho  Indus  valley  they  forcibly  aj>- 
propriated  large  tracts  as  clan  estates,  often  many  miles 
in  exu^nt^  Some  of  these  present  still  more  astonishing 
examples  of  the  same  tenure,  due  U^  the  jealous  demo- 
cratic spirit  of  Tathan  clans  and  thoir  sense  of  tho 
importanco  t>f  preservinj^  clan  unity  for  tiglitin^^  pur- 
poses. All  the  members  of  a  groat  clan  may  be  found 
holding  a  tract  many  miles  in  oxtont  as  one  estate^ 
divided  up  on  ancestral  shares  in  a  most  complicated 
way,  but  so  divide^l  that  no  imlividual  meml«r  can 
cultivate  more  than  a  fraction  of  his  own  land. 

It  may  occur  to  some  of  you  that  tho  custom  of 
groups  of  kinsmen  living'  apart  from  other  |)coplo  of 
their  class  in  their  own  particular  villages,  generation 
after  generation,  must  lead  to  breeding  in  and  in  to  a 
dangerous  extent.  This  is  not  the  eiisa,  owing  to  tho 
strict  custom  of  exogamy,  or  marriage  outside  tho 
family,  but  inside  the  casto,  which  prevads  among  Jala 
and  Kajputs.  luid  m<ist  cither  superior  races  Indigenoua 
to  India.  A  man's  female  cousin  on  his  father's  side, 
however  remote,  is  a  kind  of  sister,  with  whom  ho 
cannot  marry.  It  is  as  if  it  was  the  custom  in  tho 
Scotch  Highlands  for  a  fanner  to  marry  another  farmer's 
daughter ;  but  not,  if  hLs  name  was  Campbt^U,  any  lady 
(if  that  name,  even  though  tho  connection  of  kin  might 
bo  too  remote  to  bo  proved.  He  might,  howvver,  marry 
a  Miss  Macgrcgor,  thougli  on  his  mothers  side  she  waa 
his  near  coumu, 

I  might  by  the  way  have  mentioned,  while  I  waa 
speaking  of  land  tenures,  tliat  in  tho  Punjab,  as  in  most 
other  parts  of  India,  all  landed  estates  pay  land-tax  to 
the  Gijverament.  Under  our  nde  this  is  now  assessed 
at  half  the  full  rental  value  of  the  land.  Under  tho 
native    GoveruiuenU    which    preceded    us    something 
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aeorly  approaching  to  the  full  rent  was  taken,  if  the 
Government  was  strong.  The  land  -  tax  is  in  all 
Indian  provinces  the  main  source  of  public  revenue. 
The  land  is  also  rated  for  looal  purposes.  The  other 
more  iuiportant  heads  of  revenue  are  stamps,  excise, 
and  salt.  Apart  from  fhe  land-tax,  whirh  is  roally  rent 
due  to  the  State,  there  is  no  country  so  lightly  taxed 
as  India. 

The  principal  trade  with  England  consists  in  the 
export  of  grain,  oil-seeds,  and  cotton,  the  produce  of 
the  country,  and  the  imj>ort  of  cotton  cloths  and  iron. 
The  export  of  wheal  to  England  and  Eiu*ope  has  been 
vt'ry  large  in  some  iHJceut  yeia*s,  but  it  fluctuates  greatly. 
This  year,  owing  to  the  failure  of  rains  and  famine,  it 
has  stopped  entirely. 

The  manufactures  are  almost  entirely  of  articles 
for  home  use,  such  as  coarse  cotton  cloth  made  by 
hand-l<H^in,  leathern  shoes,  pots  and  dishes  uf  bnuss  or 
earthenware,  and  other  domestic  and  agricultural  to*ils 
and  utensils.  Some  good  shawls  and  carpets  are  made, 
most  of  which  are  exported  to  Europe. 

I  will  now  give  you  some  accoiii^t  of  what  our 
Government  has  done  for  the  country,  but  I  nnist 
begin  by  describing  its  previous  condition.  When  we 
took  over  the  Punjab  from  the  Sikhs  the  country  was 
in  a  very  primitive  condition.  The  Jat  Sikhs  and 
Rajputs  called  themselves  men  of  the  sword,  and,  like 
the  tighting  class  in  Europe  in  the  Dark  Ages,  ha<l  a 
contempt  for  the  aso  of  the  pen,  which  they  left  to 
clerks  aiitl  ecclesiastics.  They  themselves  were,  with 
very  fow  exceptions,  entirely  illiterate.  Even  the  King 
of  the  Sikhs,  Ranjit  Singh,  in  passing  the  accounts  of 
his  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  made  his  notes  by 
notches  cut  in  a  stick  with  his  dagger.  The  Sikh 
Goveramout  wa.s  a  kind  of  military  and  feudal  des}K)t- 
ism  of  the  roughest  kind.  It  did  nothing  but  collect 
taxes    and    maintain    armies,   which    were    constantly 
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einptojed  in  putting  down  revolts  And  in  conquering 
new  territorj'.  There  were  no  lawyers,  or  police,  or 
rc]^i!ar  courts  nf  justice.  The  King  himself,  aud  the 
feudal  cliietV  ant]  ^^>voriv>n4  of  outlying  part»,  dLsituUHod 
a  rough  kind  of  justice  occasionally;  but  mocit  disputes 
were  KettKtil  l>y  tlie  [HS)ple  themselves,  by  juries  or  by 
retaliation.  Tltere  were  no  maps  or  records,  no  roada 
exo^t  rough  tracks.  Quiet  poopio  did  not  think  it 
Mife  to  travel  from  one  t^^wn  to  the  next,  except  in 
Urge  parties,  and  with  fighting  men  in  escort  them. 
Highway  robl>erM  were  numerous.  Cattle  theft  was  a 
s|>ort  in  which  all  the  Udder  races  of  the  peasantry 
were  constantly  engaged. 

Wo  had  to  begin  by  disbanding  the  Sikh  armies, 
turning  muie  of  the  men  and  otKcers  into  police,  aud 
sending  the  rest  to  their  homes  in  the  villages.  The 
whole  country  w;is  then  dividcil  into  ciWl  districts,  like 
counties,  over  each  of  which  was  an  English  district 
othcor,  in  whoso  bauds  all  uuthorily — revenue,  ptdice, 
public  works,  magisterial  and  judicial — was  concen- 
t  nit  eel.  Under  hini  wiw  u  HtiifV  of  assistants  and  lower 
subordinates,  ne4U*ly  all  of  whom  were  natives.  Ab(»vo 
the  district  ofHcera  were  commissioners  of  divisions 
eonlaiulrkg  three  ur  four  districts;  and  above  them,  at 
Liihore,  wore  a  financial  and  a  ju<licial  commissioner, 
who,  under  the  Chief  Commissioner,  superintended  work 
uf  all  kinds  and  heard  final  appeals. 

A  rough  criminal  code,  suitable  to  the  country,  had 
to  be  at  onco  invented  for  the  repression  and  punish- 
ment of  criuto. 

In  matters  of  civil  rights  the  custom  of  the  country 
was  declared  to  Ix^  the  law,  to  be  supplemented  by  the 
general  principles  of  equity  where  the  custom  vraa 
indistinct  or  clearly  against  good  morals. 

This  rough  form  of  government  lasted  for  a  good 
many  years,  and  from  it  has  been  gradually  evolved 
thu  present  highly  organised  machinery  of  civil  govern- 
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ment,  which  I  briefly  described  in  the  opening  words  of 
my  paper.  I  have  no  space  to  describe  its  form  or 
fimctions  fully,  or  to  say  all  it  has  done.  High-roads 
extending  over  26,000  miles,  and  for  the  most  part 
bridged  and  shaded  by  avenues  of  trees,  have  been 
made.  Telegraph  lines  connect  all  the  chief  towns. 
Courts  of  justice,  jails  and  hospitals,  colleges  and 
schools,  have  been  built  all  over  the  country.  Grime 
and  disorder  arc  as  w^cU  repressed  as  in  most  European 
coimtries.  The  civil  courts  are  open  to  all,  high  and 
low,  and  every  man  can  sue  the  Government  itself,  or 
any  of  its  officers,  if  he  thinks  his  rights  invaded. 
English  barristers  and  well-trained  native  lawyers  prac- 
tise before  all  the  courts. 

The  whole  country  has  been  scientitically  surveyed, 
and  field  maps  and  reconls  have  been  prepared  for 
every  village,  showing  the  landlord  and  tenant's  rights 
to  every  field  in  the  coimtry,  and  the  rent  and  land-tax 
that  has  to  be  paid.  All  those  measures  have  greatly 
promoted  and  extended  the  agriculture  and  commerce 
of  the  country,  and  the  comfort  and  enlightenment  of 
the  people.  In  spite  of  their  rapid  increase  in  numbers, 
due  to  their  universal  habit  of  marriage  at  an  early 
age,  the  masses  are  better  off;  and  dress  and  feed  better 
than  they  did  formerly.  A  considerable  number  of  the 
upper-class  people  are  now  what  may  bo  called  highly 
educated,  and  speak  and  read  English,  and  rudimentary 
education  is  getting  common.  Every  one  now  knows 
that  he  is  a  free  man,  and  the  popular  ideas  of  morality 
are  in  most  respects  higlier  than  they  were.  Without 
asserting  that  the  transition  has  been  in  every  respect 
for  the  better,  it  may  be  safely  said  that  we  have  done 
our  best,  and  that  the  general  result  has  been  good. 

There  are,  however,  two  great  and  important  works 
which  our  Government  has  effected,  which  are,  without 
doubt,  unmixed  benefits  to  tho  country.  These  are  the 
great  irrigation  canals  and  the  railways. 
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I  fthall  not  ftay  muck  of  tho  railways,  aa  they  are,  of 
ootirKO,  just  like  our  Engli*ih  ouch;  aud  tho  luup  shows  ^ 
tljeir  numlxir  and  extent  Iwttcr  thau  I  van  d*>  it.  in  worclH, 
By  facilitatiug  tho  (ra[Ls|>ort  uf  j^rain  they  miuieusely 
protect  the  country  froiu  faiuinv  in  years  of  soarciiy 
like  the  prcHi^nt.  Some  new  linoH  are  now  being 
conirncnccd,  to  provide  employment  for  suflcTcrs  from 
tho  scarcity.  Tlic  iron  bridges  which  carry  t*he  rail- 
wayH  over  the  great  rivers  are  the  most  striking  works 
connected  with  them.  Some  of  them  arc  over  a  mile 
long. 

Tho  great  irrigation  canals  we  have  maile  were 
urgently  required  in  tho  Punjitb  to  uuiko  cro|)s  Huro 
and  heavy,  where  they  wore  formerly  precarious  and 
light,  and  to  enable  crops  to  bo  grown  in  the  wastes  to 
the  iw>urh.  formerly  imculturuble  for  want  of  rain  or 
other  water-supply.  Irrigation  canals  are  unknown  in 
England,  so  you  may  wish  to  have  a  general  idea  of 
their  forn*. 

To  got  the  water  out  of  the  rivers  and  distribute 
it  safely  and  properly,  long  and  dt.ep  channels  havo 
to  bo  dug,  and  huge  masi»nry  weirs  have  t«  be  built 
acrosH  the  rivers  below  tho  canal  heads,  to  hold  up 
the  water  when  the  rivers  are  low,  and  force  it  into 
the  canal  mouths  or  heads.  The  heads  are  guarded 
by  regulating  bridges  which  admit  or  shut  out  wator 
by  numerous  sluice  ojKfnings  guarde<l  by  iron  gatea».^ 
A  greiit  nmny  other  massive  works  and  elaborate 
contrivances  of  vtiriotis  kinds  have  to  be  constructed, 
to  protect  tho  canal  an<l  control  the  flow  of  water 
int«:)  and  along  it.  Only  those  who  have  seen  these 
great  rivers  in  flood  can  appreciate  the  skill  required 
to  construct  head-works  strong  enough  to  control  them  ; 
and  their  maintenance  against  the  incessant  attacks  of 
the  river  is  a  long  exercise  of  watchfulness,  ingenuity, 
and  perseverance.  ITiey  are  mani^ed  by  a  large  staff 
of  European  and  native  engineers  and  other   nAtive 
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subordinates.  The  magnitude  of  these  canals  may 
be  realised  by  saying  that  the  larger  ones  carry  at 
full  flow  from  three  to  four  times  the  onlinary  amount 
of  water  in  the  Thames  above  London,  and  carry  it 
to  distances  of  150  to  225  miles. 

Some  of  those  canals  have  been  extended  into  the 
great  wastes  botwoon  the  rivers  towards  the  south, 
which  I  mentioned  in  my  description  of  the  plains. 
Here  we  had  not  only  to  make  the  canal,  but  to 
simultaneously  colonise  the  desert  tracts  which  it  was 
intended  to  fertilise. 

A  volume  would  be  needed  to  describe  >nth  what 
exertions  and  precautions  this  has  boon  safely  accom- 
plished. Peasants  from  the  over-populated  districts, 
where  their  holdings  have  grown  too  small  from  sub- 
division, were  induced  to  cuiigrate.  Large  populations, 
with  their  houses  surrounded  by  fields  producing  all 
kinds  of  com,  cotton,  and  other  crops,  now  live  in 
comfort  and  plenty  in  tracts  which  1  knew  a  few 
years  ago  as  almost  absolute  deserts. 

A  text  from  the  Bible  once  came  to  my  mind 
in  seeing  the  new  canals  traversing  these  tracts. 
"Then  shall  the  lame  man  leap  like  a  hart,  and 
the  dumb  man  sing  a  song ;  for  there  shall  be 
rivers  in  the  wilderness,  jmd  running  streams  m  the 
desert." 

I  will  now  give  some  figures  from  the  Irrigation 
Report  for  the  year  1894-95  which  will  show  you 
what  a  big  business  the  canal  engineers  control. 
These  figures  are  exclusive  of  many  other  smaller 
canals  miule  in  our  time,  but  controlled  by  iListriot 
civil  officers  or  by  private  owners. 

Lewjtk  of  Channels  matie  ami  mainiainetl  hy  ilie 
Irrifjatwn  Deyarimentt, 

UUei 
Main  cAnal  cliannela •  .         4388 

OUtrilmtory  diiinuela 9(3^ 

P 
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Ar^  irrigated  iheirthy  in  1S94-95. 


FKjriag  rrrenac  to  Pun}a>t  Gorenuncnt 

Fqriag  rewBiK  U>  N'Alire  State*  owning 

in  ibc  DtnuN   .... 


JUna 

M*3«7 


Estimated  value  of  the  year's  crop  on  2j62,i\2  acreft| 

out  of  tho  above,  which  arc  in  British  territory  aad] 
for  vhich  we  have  statistics,  Rsl  74,299,588 — more 
than  74  millions  of  rupees,  or,  at  the  old  value  of 
the  nipee.  nearly  "i  million  sterling  wofth  of  produce. 
In  the  present  year  the  area  irrigated  has  been  much 
in  excess  of  theae  figures;  for  owing  to  the  failure 
the  rains,  the  people  have  Ifcen  everywhere  anxious  to 
take  as  much  canal  water  as  possible,  and  every  drop 
has  been  used.  Owing  to  high  prices  the  value  of 
produce  will  this  year  be  abn)  much  greater.  In  a 
time  of  famine  and  scarcity  Uke  that  from  which 
India  is  suffering  this  year,  the  value  of  these 
cannot  be  exaggerated.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
one  of  the  largest  will  alone  produce  this  year  enough 
grain  to  give  twelve  months'  bread  to  the  population 
the  province.  The  irrigatiuu  caual.s  are,  I  consider,  our 
greatest  achievement  in  the  Punjab,  greater  even  thaa^ 
the  railways,  though  both  must  go  together.  They 
recognised  as  proofs  of  skill  and  good  government,  and 
works  of  liencfioence,  even  by  those  natives  who  are 
warm  adintrers  of  the  past,  and  are  disposed  to  find  as 
many  fault-s  in  oiu*  system  as  possible. 

Fifty  years  ago  it  was  said  that  if  our  rule  in 
India  were  to  come  suddenly  to  an  end,  the  only 
trace  of  it  left  in  a  few  years  would  be  fragments  of 
bottles  and  tin  cases.  A  glance  at  the  map  will  show 
how  little  true  this  is  now  in  the  Punjab,  where  our 
canals  and  railways  throw  their  liuge  masonry  wei 
and  long  irqn  bridges  across  the  largest  nvers.  which 
no  former  Governments  thought  it  po&siblo  to  control. 
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and  bring  life  and  movement  into  tracts  whicli  were 
formerly  mere  scrub  jungle  or  bare  desert 

All  this  progress,  and  the  expansion  of  population 
which  goes  with  it,  depend  for  very  lifo  in  the  Punjab 
upon  the  maintenance  of  a  strong  and  highly  organised 
government.  If  English  rule  ceased,  the  inevitable 
conflict  of  races  and  creeds  would  produce  anarchy, 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  irrigation  of  the  province 
would  speedily  become  a  thing  of  the  past,  as  has 
happened  in  Mesopotai  n  ia,  where  vast  tracts  once 
highly  irrigated  are  now  a  desert. 


CENTRA  I.  PROVINCES  OF  INDIA 


Br  SIU  CHAULE3  GRANT,  K.C^I. 

It  is  now  pretty  generally  understood  that   India  Lb 
not   a  single    homogeneous   country,  iu]iabile<i    by  a 
people  more  or  less  uniform  in  language,  religion,  and 
deficent;  but  is  rather  a  continent,  occupied  by  races 
differing  as  much  from  each  other  in  habits  as  the 
nationalities  of    Europe,   and    more    widely  aeparate<l 
than  they  are  in  origin.     Still,  even  in  minds  to  which 
these  facts  are  admitted  as  itenia  of  general  Informa- 
tion, there  yet  lingers  a  traditional  image  of  India  as 
a  low-lying,  ilat  country,  thickly  clothed  with  tropical 
forest,   in   which   palm   trees   everywhere  occupy   the 
foreground.     This  picture,  first  drawn  from  our  early 
experiences  as  traders  planted  on  the  coast  lands  and 
river  deltas,  has  been,  of  course,  largely  qualified  to 
the  many  travellers  who  now  make  the  Indian  tour 
in  the  pleasant  winter  months ;  but  the  course  of  their 
wanderings  lies  mainly   to   the  historic  cities  of  the 
North — Delhi,  Agra,  Lucknow,  and  the  rest — in  the 
great  Gangotic  plain,  where  the  life  of  the  country  has 
most  strongly  throbbo<l,  and  where  its  chief  monu- 
ments he ;  and  Upper  India,  however  widely  it  differs 
in  its  smooth,  bronn  expanse  from  the  tropical  sea- 
line,  stanria  even  farther  apart  from  the  inland  region 
of  rock  and  valley  now  known  as  the  Central  Pr(»vinces. 
The  nauie  is  not  inappropriate,  as  they  lie  almost 
in   the   centre  of  the   Peninsula,   having    the    Upper 
Indian  Provinces  (separated  from   them,  however,  bj 
a  l>elt  of  native  states)  to  the  north,  outlying  portions 
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of  the  great  province  of  Lower  Bengal  to  the  east, 
the  Madras  Prc«iciency  and  the  wide  dominions  of 
the  Nizam  of  Hydcrabiwl  to  the  south,  and  the  same 
prince's  province  of  Berur  and  the  Bombay  Presidency 
to  the  west.  Historical  continuity  niiglit  {)crhapR 
have  been  belter  served  by  reviving  the  old  name  of 
C«i>ndwana — the  country  of  the  Gonds — (jue  of  the 
most  powerful  and  nuineroiis  of  the  so-called  aboriginal 
tribes,  whose  home,  as  far  back  as  history  goes,  has 
been  in  these  hills  and  valleys.  Even  before  our  em, 
probably,  settlers  of  the  higher  Aryan  races  had  begun 
to  press  upon  the  Gcrnds  from  the  north,  and  by  the 
eleventh  century — perhaps  before  then — had  estab- 
lished themselveSj  under  princes  of  their  own  blood,  in 
parts  of  Goudwj'ina.  Those  d^-nasties  could  not  stand 
against  the  powerful  Mohamedan  states  which  sprang 
up  in  Central  and  Southern  India  after  the  Central 
Asian  Mohrtinodans  began  to  establish  themselves  in 
India ;  and  they  in  turn  gave  wa}'  to  the  Imperial 
power  founded  by  the  great  Moghal  dynasty  at  Delhi 
in  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century.  In  the 
Moghal  era  the  Gond  chiefs  appear  as  tributary  princes 
of  the  Empire — a  position  which  they  retained  for  some 
two  centuries,  eventually  giving  place,  in  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  to  the  Manithas,  a  western 
Hindu  race,  who  from  obscure  begitmings  rapidly  rose 
to  prominence,  and  in  l!io  decay  of  the  Mogluil  Empire 
overran  great  part  of  In<lia.  Their  progress  was 
checked  by  the  rising  British  {K)wer,  imd  in  1818  the 
northern  part  of  Gondwiina  fell  to  us,  followed  in  1S54 
by  the  rest  of  the  province.* 

From  its  secluded  )}osition  and  the  inaccessibility 
of  parts  of  the  country,  our  now  acquisition  was  little 
known  outside  its  own  limits,  even  in  the  half-isontury 
in  which  we  are  now  living.     So  lately  as  1853,  when 

*  The  historical  clt^tails  in  this  (laper  are  chiefly  drawn  from  an 
official  pabliculion  by  ibe  same  writer. 
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tho  great  Trigtmonietrical  Stirvey  of  India  hod  Itoen  at 
work  for  s<>rno  fifty  ycxirM,  Sir  Erskino  Pony.  ad<lro.s»- 
ing  the  Bombay  branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society, 
wrote:  "At  present  tho  Ctomlwana  Lighhmds  and 
jungles  compriso  such  a  largo  tract  of  unexplored 
country  that  they  form  quite  an  oasis  in  our  luaph. 
Captain  Blunt  s  interesting  journey  n»  1 795  from 
lienares  to  Riljiimandri  gives  us  almost  all  the  infor- 
mation we  posKCss  of  many  parts  of  the  interior."  In 
this  fascinating  bhaik,  imagination  found  a  fertile  tit^ld ; 
old  maps  marked  the  southern  forests  as  inhabited  by 
men  who  liveil  in  trees ;  and  otfiftial  reports  brand 
large  sections  of  the  population  with  cannibaJiMu. 
Now  that  the  searchlight  of  prosaic  inquiry  has  pene- 
trated into  these  dark  corners,  the  tree-dwellers  have 
vanbhed  into  the  region  of  myths;  and  of  the  cannibal 
tribes,  one,  which  is  described  as  disposing  of  old 
relations  by  destr<tying  them  and  eating  their  Hcsh, 
is  found  to  have  earnt>d  its  reputation  by  a  hamdens, 
if  singular,  taste  for  monkeys ;  whilst  anotlior  race, 
ih'ScrilH«<l  by  tho  British  Ri'sident  at  Niigpi^r  as  "  hunt- 
ing for  strangers  at  certain  timos  to  sacrifice  to  their 
gods,"  are  now  known  to  be  nothing  worse  than  dirtjr^ 
amiable  savages,  who  roust  certainly  on  occaj^ion  have 
witnessed  human  sacritices  at  stale  ccreuionials  cun- 
duoted  by  their  princes,  but  against  whom  notliing 
more  damaging  is  known. 

All  these  wild  regions  have  now  been  brought 
under  every-day  official  supervision;  tho  tribes  which 
inhabit  them  are  on  easy  terms  with  district  offioera, 
an<l  have  been  re[M)rted  on  by  ethnological  com- 
mittees ;  their  languages  have  been  classified,  and 
they  have  been  included  in  the  network  of  adminiv 
tration  which  <;overs  the  country,  simplified,  however, 
to  meet  their  wants  and  habits.  In  the  more  settled 
portions  of  the  province,  wliieh  have  in  many 
been  occupied  for  centuries  by  peaceable  agriculti 
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immigrants,  mainly  from  the  north  and  west,  and  have 
been  regularly  governed  since  they  became  British 
territory,  that  is,  from  half  a  century  to  more  than 
three-quarters  of  a  century  ago,  railways  have  been 
made  through  the  great  river  valleys,  and  have  even 
commenced  to  cross  the  high  plateaus,  so  that  the 
principal  cities.  Nagpiir,  Jabalpur,  and  Saugor  are  now 
not  unfamiliar  names  to  any  one  who  has  a  general 
acquaintance  with  India.  But  the  inner  features  of 
the  coimtry,  lying  apart,  as  it  docs,  both  from  the 
main  currents  of  modem  traffic  and  from  the  more 
absi>rbing  vicissitudes  of  Indian  history,  have  not  even 
yet  awakened  much  curiosity  outside  the  little  circle 
otticially  connected  with  the  administration. 

Although,  judged  by  the  large  Oriental  standards 
of  area,  the  Central  Provinces  rank  low  among  the 
component  portions  of  the  Indian  Empire,  yet,  com- 
pared with  European  states,  they  would  take  a  good 
plac&  They  are  set  down  by  the  most  recent  accounts 
as  extending  to  115,887  square  miles,  almost  exactly 
the  size  of  Austria  proprr,  but  with  not  much  more 
than  half  of  its  population— some  thirteen  millions  of 
souls  as  Jigainst  twenty-four  millions.  Indeed,  many 
parts  of  the  country  are  but  ill  fitted  to  support  human 
life.  Its  main  feature  is  a  high,  central  tuble-hmd, 
known  as  the  Siitpura  plateau,  which,  running  from 
east  to  west  nearly  six  hundred  miles,  may  bo  regarded 
as  the  barrier  between  Northern  and  Southern  India. 
To  the  north  lies  the  rich  valley  of  the  Narbada,  and 
still  beyond  are  two  outlying  districts  on  another  and 
somewhat  similar  plateau  formed  by  the  Vindhyan 
hills.  Southwards,  again,  of  the  Sdtpura  lie  the  valleys 
of  the  Wardha  and  Wainganga,  fonning  part  of  the 
Great  Godiivari  basin,  in  which  are  the  dLstricts  form- 
ing the  old  province  of  NAgpi'ir,  and  eastwards  of  that, 
in  the  basin  of  the  Mahiinadi,  is  a  lowland  tract,  known 
as  Chattisgarh,  or  the  land  of  the  thirty-six  castles. 
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Even  the  valleys  and  Bo-callcd  plains  ore  broken  by 
isolated  peaks  and  straggling  hill-ranges,  so  that  Hcarcely 
anywhere  is  there  room  for  a  really  »lenso  po[mlation. 
In  the  best  dislricts  the  rate  is  under  two  luindred  to 
the  square  mile,  whilst  in  the  wilder  regions,  oven  of 
the  plain,  it  falls  to  between  sixty  and  seventy. 

Thus  guarded  by  natural  obstacles,  the  country 
was  in  old  days  a  great  fastness,  liaving  the  central 
plateau  as  its  citadel,  with  its  outworks  in  the  out- 
lying hill-ranger ;  and  sources  of  defence,  rather  than 
means  of  access,  in  the  rocky  bods  of  the  encircling 
valleys.  When  the  earlier  scmi-savagc  trib**»  were 
forced  back  by  the  Aryan  iuHow  from  the  north, 
they  retreated  into  the  highland  country,  where  drivers 
of  the  plough  did  not  care  tu  follow  them ;  and  even 
when  the  vanguard  of  the  higher  race — impelled,  as 
has  happened  elsewhere,  by  religious  devotion — pene- 
trated these  then  unknown  regions,  they  fo»md  the 
Bo-called  aborigines  confident  enough  in  their  strength 
to  receive  them  rather  as  butl«  for  rustic  practical  jokes 
than  as  dangerous  invaders.  In  the  Kiimayana,  the 
great  ludliin  epic,  written  probably  in  the  fifth  century 
before  Christ,  the  sufferings  of  the  Aryan  hermits 
are  thtis  described :  "  These  shapeless  and  ill-looking 
monsters  t^jstify  their  abominable  character  by  various 
cruel  and  ten'ific  displays.  Those  base-bom  wretches 
implicate  the  hennits  in  impure  practices,  and  perpe- 
trate the  greatest  outrages.  Changing  their  shapo^j 
and  hiding  in  the  thickets  adjoining  the  hermitagos^j 
these  frightful  beings  delight  in  terrifying  the  devotees.. 
They  cast  away  their  sacrificial  la^lles  and  vessels,  theyl 
pollute  the  cooked  oblations,  and  utterly  defile  the 
offerings  with  bhwl.  These  faithless  crcattires  inject 
frightful  sounds  into  the  ears  of  the  faithful  and 
austere  eremites.  At  the  time  of  sacrifice  they  snatch 
away  the  jars,  the  ffowors,  the  fuel,  and  the  sacred 
gnsB  of  these  sober-minded  men." 
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The  pre-Aryan  settlers  aro  at  this  day  represented 
chiefly  by  the  Gond  pcoplo,  which  even  now,  nut  in- 
ckiding  the  considerable  fraction  of  their  body  that 
has  (lisavowed  its  origin  and  assumed  a  place  among 
the  higher  races,  niunbers  some  two  and  a  quarter 
millions,  and  thus  constitutes  almost  a  fifth  of  the 
population  of  the  province.  In  appearance  they  are 
of  the  so-called  Turanian  type ;  and,  with  their  flat 
features,  thick  lips,  and  dark  skins,  they  might  still 
seem  "  ill-looking  monsters "  to  a  well-bred  Hindu  of 
the  present  day,  particularly  if.  like  his  ancestors,  he 
found  himself  in  a  minority  amonji^t  them.  But 
that  disability  did  not  make  itself  felt  long.  Dynasties 
of  the  royal  Rujpi'it  race  established  themselves  early 
in  our  era  throughout  Gondwiina ;  and  a  curtain  is 
drawn  for  a  time  over  the  people  from  which  the 
country  drew  its  name.  However,  wo  know  but  little 
more  about  their  rulers,  for  the  history  of  those  far- 
off  centuries  travels  down  to  us  only  in  an  occasional 
broken  message  from  monumental  inscriptions.  We 
read  (to  quote  the  Inral  gazetteer)  "  how  these  unknown 
princes  shamed  the  king  of  heaven  by  their  prosperity 
—  how  their  bonefiocnoe  made  earth  better  than 
Elysium — how  the  wi>rl«l  troudilcd  at  the  march  of  their 
elephants,  and  the  seas  were  swelled  by  the  tears  of 
the  queens  whom  their  conquests  had  widowed." 
These  portentous  achievements  raised  no  echo  beyond 
the  for&sts  of  Gondwiina,  and  not  improbably  the 
affairs  of  the  local  princes  have  attracted  more  atten- 
tion, in  this  last  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  from 
zealous  antiquaries,  than  they  ever  gained  front  the 
larger  contemporary  states  to  the  northwards,  then  no 
dtHibl  iutently  watching  the  commcucoments  of  the 
Moslem  invasions  which  eventually  dominated  the 
whole  country. 

As  time  wont  on  the  Gonds  again  got  the  upper 
hand,  to  the  extent,  that  is,  of  supplanting  their  foreign 
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nik»r8  by  prinoefl  of  their  own  race.  The  first,  incur* 
s'u»Qs  of  Islnm  fmni  ihe  north  hiid  been  followed  by 
the  establishment  of  Moharuedun  kingdoms  in  Cen- 
tral India;  and  the.sc  atrain  hotl  declined  when  the 
"  Gn'iit  Mo;^hals  "  sel  iip  a  strong  imperial  dynasty  at 
L>elhi,  from  which  they  made  their  hiind  felt  through- 
out the  continent.  The  decadence  of  powerful  local 
rivals  and  the  tolerance  of  a  great  central  power  left 
the  Held  open  for  the  Gond  chiefs,  who  now  emerged 
from  their  long  obscurity  as  feudatory  princes  of  tho 
Moghitl  Empire.  The  best  known  of  their  dynasties 
wofi  that  of  Garha  Mandla,  which  in  the  sixteenth 
century  occupied  the  Narbada  valley,  together  with 
a  p(»rtion  of  the  Vindhyan  plateau  to  the  north,  ex- 
tending as  far  westwanis  as  the  uuKleru  principality 
of  Iihop:ll  and  the  ejisieru  part  of  the  Siitpura  lugh- 
lands,  including  the  present  districts  of  Mandia  and 
Seoni.  Further  to  the  west.  i»n  the  Sutpura  plat«au« 
wore  the  headquarters  of  tho  Deifgarh  line,  which 
extcndod  itself  southwardK.  and  ojitablished  its  capital 
at  Niigpiir,  Southwards,  the  Gond  principality  of 
Chdnda  lay  even  farther  apart  from  the  main  currents 
of  [niliim  history,'  and  is  best  known  now  by  the  long 
battlemented  stone  walls  of  its  capital,  its  royal  tombs, 
and  tho  tine  artificial  lakes  which  stud  its  territory. 

The  rule  of  th<>so  aboriginal  princes  seems  to  have 
l>oou  eaay  and  unambitious ;  for,  after  the  first  o&tab- 
lishntent  of  their  power,  they  appear  to  have  made 
no  sustained  efl'orts  to  extend  it.  They  accumulate<l 
treasure  and  kept  up  considerable  forces,  but  evidently 
rather  in  self-defence  and  for  occasional  predatory 
niids  than  with  any  fixed  purpose  of  enlarging  their 
dominions.  Thus  Jtitba,  of  tho  Deogarh  lino,  towards 
tho  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  is  recorded  in  tlie 
imperial  chronicles  of  Akbar  as  maintiuning  an  army 
of  2000  cavalry,  50,000  infimtry,  and  100  elephanta; 
whilst    Biibiiji,   of   the    Chiinda   dynasty,  is  sluularly 
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credited  with  a  force  of  40,000  footmen  ami  jooo 
horsemen.  For  military  piirjK)ses  they  largely  em- 
ployed their  own  tribesmen,  wh*)  had  a  liigh  roptita- 
tion  for  bravery.  Captain  Blunt,  the  travellor  quoted 
.on  a  previous  page  of  this  pajwr,  says  that "  the  Mar- 
fithtis  considered  them  as  better  soldiers  than  oven  the 
Riijpiits."  They  have  not  lost  their  character  for  fear- 
lessness, but  they  are  probably  too  low  in  the  scale 
of  civilisation  to  acquire  the  other  virtues  which  go  to 
the  making  of  a  gowl  soldier.  Thus,  when  a  Gond 
battalion  was  raised  for  service  in  the  critical  times 
of  the  mutiny  of  1857-58,  though  not  wauling  in 
courage  and  coolness,  they  were  found  scarcely  capable 
uf  taking  a  sufiicioutly  high  polish  for  the  pur[)oses 
of  discipline  and  order.  However,  even  in  these  days 
a  good  uso  hjus  been  found  for  their  vaUuible  qualities, 
and  in  the  coal-mines  of  Mohpdni,  in  the  Narbada 
valley,  a  large  nuinlwr  of  the  miners  are,  or  till  re- 
cently were,  Gonds,  who  seem  nhsoluiely  unaffected  by 
the  terrors  which  dark,  underground  work  has  for  the 
more  highly-stnmg  and  imaginative  Hindus. 

No  doubt  tins  military  service  was  a  great  pro- 
tection to  the  Gond  peasants  in  their  struggle  to  hold 
their  own  against  the  flowing  tide  of  Hindu  immi- 
gration. In  «very  other  element  of  the  raeo  for  life 
the  Hindu  settlers  were  their  superiors.  But  for  the 
immigrants  the  country  would  still  be  forest,  and  Sir 
William  Sleemau,  the  distinguLshud  extirpator  of  the 
Thuggee  system  of  munler  and  r()bbery,  who  began 
his  official  career  in  the  Narbada  valley,  writes  of  the 
Gond  chiefs  that  "  the  cotmtries  which  they  hold  for 
the  support  of  their  families  and  the  payment  of  their 
troops  and  retinue  wore  Httlc  more  than  wild  jungle, 
and  we  may  almost  trace  the  subsequent  encroach- 
ments of  cultivation  by  the  changes  that  have  taken 
place  in  their  residences,  retiring  from  the  plains  as 
they  were  brought  into  good  tillage,  and  taking  shelter 
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in    or  near   the    hilU.    .    .    .    Not   only   wore  groves, 

temples,  tanks,  and  other  works  of  ornament  and 
utility  not  to  bo  found  in  the  different  villugeK  of  a 
Gon<l  chicrs  estate;  even  his  residence  showe*!  no 
signs  of  such  improvement,  and  scarce  anytldng  loss 
than  the  capital  of  a  large  principality  possessed  them. 
.  .  .  On  the  euntrnry,  the  now  families  {Kisse-sscHl 
superior  knowledge, enterprise. and  industry;  and  their 
imaginations  wero  excited  by  what  they  had  soon  or 
heard  of  in  their  parent  country;  and  they  exerted 
thomsolvcs  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  every  toler- 
able village  superior,  in  works  which  they  esteemed 
usefid,  to  the  capita!  of  a  Gond  chief." 

Slceman  writOH  only  of  the  country  which  he  knew 
best — t  ho  Xarbuila  valley  and  its  surroundings ;  but 
his  account  may  probably  be  taken  as  applicable  to 
all  the  Gond  principalities;  for  although,  as  has  be«n 
not.ice^^l  for  instance  in  the  ca.se  of  Chnnda,  the  greater 
Gond  chiefs  adornerl  their  capitals  with  creditable 
buildings,  it  is  well  known  that  they  had  the  aid  of 
Hindu  advisers  and  arliticers;  whilst  the  lakes  which 
embellish  and  improve  their  country  must  have  been 
tlie  work  of  foreign  settlors.  Indee<l,  Sleeman,  in  the 
|>apor  already  quoted,  says  that  he  had  never  been 
able  to  discover  a  well  or  a  tank  dug  or  a  grove  planted 
by  a  Gond  village  hearlmiuL  Still,  a  dominion,  under 
which  a  coimtry  so  changed  ila  face  for  the  better, 
cannot  have  been  a  harsh  or  an  unjust  one.  An 
anonymous  member  of  the  Asiatic  Society,  described 
only  as  "  eminent  f«>r  his  extensive  acquirements  in 
every  branch  of  Oriental  literature  and  science,"  who 
travelled  from  Mirzapi'ir  in  the  North-Westom  Pro- 
vinces to  NAgprtr  in  1798-99,  writes  of  the  country 
that  "  the  thriving  condition  of  the  province,  indicated 
by  the  appearance  of  its  capital,  and  continued  by 
that  of  the  districts  which  we  subsequently  traversed, 
demands  from  me  a  tribute  to  the  ancient  princes  of 
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the  country.  Withoufc  the  benoBt  of  navigation — for 
the  Narba<ia  is  not  here  navigable — and  without  much 
inland  couiraerce,  but  under  the  fostering  hand  of  a 
race  of  Gond  princes,  a  muuerous  people  tilled  a 
fertile  country,  and  still  preserve  in  the  neatness  of 
their  houscR,  in  the  number  and  magnificence  of  their 
temples,  their  ponds  jiud  other  public  works,  in  the 
size  of  their  towns,  and  in  the  frequency  of  their 
plantations,  the  undoubted  signs  of  enviable  prosperity. 
The  whole  merit  may  be  safely  ascribed  to  the  former 
government,  for  the  praise  of  good  administration  is 
rarely  niL-rited  by  the  Mardthii  chieftains." 

If  the  yoke  of  the  Gond  princes  sat  easily  on  the 
country,  and  let  industry  prosjxir,  they  certainly  reaped 
their  reward  in  a  flowing  revenue  and  full  treasure- 
chests.  So  far  back  iis  tho  tiftuonth  century,  w^o  read 
in  Firishta,  a  Persian  historian  of  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries,  that  the  King  of  Kherla,  who, 
if  not  a  Gond  himself,  was  a  khig  of  the  Gonds, 
sumptuously  entertained  Ahmad  Shi'ih  Wali,  the  B:ih- 
mani  king,  and  made  him  rich  ofterings,  among  which 
were  many  valuable  diamonds,  rubies,  and  pearls. 
Under  the  Garha-Mandla  Gond  dynasty  the  land 
revenues  of  tho  Mandla  district — a  wild  forest  tract 
which,  so  lately  as  1 870,  paid  with  difficulty  50,000 
rupees  a  year — amounted  to  twice  that  sum.  When 
the  castle  of  Chauragarh,  on  tho  hill-rangc  bounding 
the  Narbadii  valley  southwai-ds,  was  sacked  by  one  of 
Akbar's  generals  in  1564,  the  booty  found  (according 
to  Firishta)  comprised,  independently  of  tho  jewels,  the 
images  of  gold,  silver,  and  other  valuables,  no  fewer 
than  a  hundred  jars  of  gold  coin,  and  a  thousand 
elephants. 

The  easy,  unenterprising  Goad  dominion  was  too 
loosely  organised  to  smTive  in  the  disorders  which 
sprang  from  tho  decay  of  the  Mi>glial  Empire.  The 
rise  of  that  power,  and   the  coasequent   fall  of  the 
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Binall  Mohnmo^lAa  kinf^doins,  had  made  room  for  the 
Gond  principalities,  which  were  just  strong  enough  to 
hold  their  own  when  there  was  no  uno  much  interested 
in  subverting  them.  Secure  in  the  tolerance  of  the 
di&tant  emperors,  and  untroubled  by  jealous  neigh- 
Imjiifs.  they  amassed  wealth  from  the  payments  of  the 
industrious  Hindu  fanners,  who  were  in  return  left 
unharassed  to  prosper  on  the  best  lands,  driving  before 
them  the  Gimd  peasants  into  tlie  highland  forests. 
Probably,  however,  the  humbler  Gonds  had  thvir  part 
in  the  accession  of  wealth  to  their  ptinces,  who  had 
now  means  to  maintain  large  bo<lies  of  followers  in 
semi-idleness,  and  who,  indeed,  judging  by  the  treasures 
which  they  accumulated,  must  have  found  their  re- 
venues more  than  enough  to  maintain  them  in  such 
rude  state  as  satistiod  their  ideas  af  dignity  and 
luxury. 

Towards  the  middle  of  the  seventt'cnth  century 
the  baliince  of  power  in  India,  which  had  for  long 
boon  weighed  down  by  the  Moharnedan  invaders, 
shifted  again  to  the  Hindus.  Their  champions  were 
the  Marilthas,  a  then  httle  known  race  of  |M)asants  in 
Western  India,  who  were  brought  into  prominence  by 
the  enterprise  of  their  prince,  Sevaji.  Under  his 
successors  his  predatory  policy  was  expanded  and 
deepened  by  the  counsels  of  the  state  ministers,  nieo 
drawn  from  one  of  the  astutcst  Brahman  communities 
of  India,  who  eventually  superseded  their  sovereigns 
in  the  leiulorship  of  the  Manithus.  Thus  inspu^ed  and 
guided,  ilie  peasant  armies  overran  targe  territories  in 
the  south ;  and  by  the  middle  of  the  eightueuth  cen- 
tury they  hod,  among  other  conquests,  subdued  the 
greater  part  of  Gondwiina.  tlumgh  it  was  not  till  thirty 
years  later  that  they  eflaccd  the  last  trace  of  Gond 
dominion.  In  the  south  the  Gond  principalities  fell 
without  a  stnit^'gle,  having  indeed  invited  their  fate  by 
appealing  for  aid  in  family  disputes  to  Roghojf  Bhonsla, 
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lllft  Martitha  prince  />f  the  neighbouring  province  of 
Berdr.  He  ingeniously  took  adTantiige  of  the  sum- 
mons of  the  Deogarb  prince  t-o  acquire  his  territory  as 
a  protectorate,  still  nominall3'  under  Gond  sovereignty. 
thus  not  only  softening  the  blow  to  the  Gonds,  but 
putting  his  own  authority  on  a  footing  independent  of 
the  paramount  M;iratha  power  under  which  he  held 
Ber^;  and,  in  recognition  of  this  arrangement,  it  was 
provided  that  each  of  his  successors  should,  on  acces- 
sion, receive  investiture  at  the  hands  of  the  then 
representative  of  the  Gond  line,  to  the  maintenance  of 
which  ample  revenues  were  assigned. 

These  formal  concessions,  however  8ix»thing  to  the 
Gond  princes  and  useful  to  their  supplanters,  could 
have  ha«i  no  ei!'ect  in  mitigating  the  ejects  of  the 
change  to  the  population  of  Gondwana,  which  soon 
found  that  it  had  changed  King  Log  for  King  Stork. 
In  the  wilder  districts  the  petty  Gond  chieftains 
still  held  out ;  and  Captain  Bluut,  already  quoted, 
mentions  that  "  the  Grond  Riju  of  Malliwar  threw 
down  and  spat  upon  the  Manltha  j^aripd/ta  (pass)  whiirh 
he  sent  him  for  inspection,  saying,  '  I  am  not  in  Nag- 
ptir,  and  I  fear  nothing  from  the  Rnja  of  Berdr.' "  But 
where  their  power  penetrated,  the  Mardtha  s^^tem. 
aooording  to  the  same  authority,  was  **  to  keep  their 
peasantry  in  the  most  abject  state  of  dependence,  by 
which  means,  as  they  allege,  the  ryois  (peasants)  are 
less  liable  to  be  turbulent  or  oifensive  to  the  govern- 
ment" Their  dominion  once  accepted,  however,  the 
earher  Bhonsla  princes  did  not  show  themselves  un- 
sympathetic rulers — at  any  rate  to  the  agricultural 
classes.  Sir  Richard  Jenkins,  who  was  British  Resi- 
dent at  the  Com-t  of  Niigpur  in  the  early  part  of  the 
present  century,  says  of  them  that  '*  they  were  military 
leaders  with  the  habits  generated  from  that  profession. 
They  never  loft  the  plain  manners  of  their  nation,  and 
.  .  .  being  bom  in  the  class  of  cultivators,  had  a  here- 
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ditary  respect  for  that  order.  Though  not  restrained 
by  it  from  oy ery  degroo  of  cupidity  and  rapacily.  yot 
they  were  seldom  cruel  to  the  lower  classes." 

The  same  writer  ^ves  an  int-urc^Ling  account  of  the 
manner  in  which  public  business  was  tninaacte<l  by  the 
second  of  this  line.  The  king  did  not  spare  lumaelf. 
Early  in  the  day  he  appeared  in  an  open  veranda 
looking  on  to  the  street,  and  there,  sitting  in  soldier- 
like fashion  with  sword  and  shield  before  hini,  ho  gavo 
ear  in  person  to  the  coutpla'mts  of  his  snlijects.  Ho 
received  every  stranger  of  rank  almost  as  an  equal, 
rising'  to  accept  his  salutation,  and  Uj  embrace  him  in 
return.  At  onlinary  receptions  "  the  Riij;!  was  not  to 
be  distinguished  from  any  other  individual,  either  by  his 
dross  or  by  his  seat"  Justice  was  well  administered 
according  to  the  standard  of  those  times ;  the  revenues 
came  in  freely ;  and  salaries,  both  civil  and  military, 
were  regularly  paid.  Oo  the  other  hand,  the  very 
simplicity  which  dispuuf^ed  with  supertluous  court  cere- 
monial, degenerated  into  want  of  dignity  in  the  pursuit 
of  gain.  "  No  means  of  making  money  by  traiHo  was 
deemed  disgraceful,  and  the  revenues  of  the  govern- 
ment, as  well  as  the  interests  of  the  indu.strious  classes 
of  the  p<jpulation,  were  sacridced  to  give  the  Itijii  and 
ills  followers  monopolies  in  the  various  articles  which 
they  chose  to  deal  in.  Whole  bazaars  in  the  city  wero 
the  proj^erty  of  the  Itiija  himself,  his  ladies  and  his 
ministers,  with  various  privileges  and  remissions  of 
duties  totally  subversive  of  free  trade." 

These  were  the  good  days  of  Marjtha  rule,  when 
the  position  of  the  princes  was  secure,  their  purses  wero 
full,  and  camp  virtues  had  not  worn  out.  Before  Uio 
end  of  the  century  a  change  set  in  for  the  worse.  Three 
or  four  generatittns  of  luxury  had  converted  the  Bhon- 
slas  from  plain  soldiers  into  princes  of  the  lower 
Oriental  type ;  and  their  heavy  losses  of  territory  after 
tho  second  Maratha  war.  ui  which  Wellington  defeated 
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the  Maratha  armies  at  Ast»aye  and  Argon,  so  strait- 
ened their  means  that  they  laid  aside  all  scruple  in 
supplying  their  needs.  The  cultivating  peasantry, 
hitherto  to  some  extent  spared,  were  their  first  and 
easiest  prey,  not  only  by  means  of  direct  exactions,  but 
by  taking  advantage  of  the  necessities  thus  created  to 
lend  them  mont^y  at  high  interest.  A  simihir  system 
was  applied  even  to  the  troops,  whose  pay  was  kept 
back  iu  order  tn  force  them  into  recourse  to  usurious 
banks  maintained  by  the  state.  When  payment  could 
no  longer  be  withheld,  it  was  doled  out  partly  in  the 
sha}>e  of  clothes,  delivered  from  the  royal  stores  at 
exorbitant  prices.  Other  means  failing,  housebreaking 
expeditions  were  organised  against  the  hoards  of  men 
who  were  reported  by  the  Rajii*s  spies  to  be  wealthy, 
and  who,  in  the  ivnnls  of  Sir  Richard  Jenkins,  "  luul 
declined  the  honour  of  becoming  his  Highnesss 
creditors/' 

The  confusion  of  the  times,  arising  from  the  general 
break-up  of  the  established  political  order,  generated 
a  fresh  scourge  for  the  unfortunate  peasantry,  in  the 
shape  of  the  Pindhjirls— flying  bands  of  marauders, 
whose  operations  were  conducted  rather  on  the  scale 
of  state  warfare  than  of  ordinary  robbery.  The  strength 
of  their  expeditions  lusualty  amuunted  Lo  2000  or  3000 
armed  horsemen,  besides  mounted  followers,  so  lightly 
encumbered  that  they  could  mivance  at  the  rate  of 
forty  or  tifty  miles  a  day;  or  retreat,  if  pressed,  by 
marches  of  more  than  sixty  miles,  over  roads  almost 
impracticable  for  regular  troops.  Their  chief  centres 
were  in  the  wilder  parts  of  the  Narbada  valley ;  and, 
according  to  Sir  John  Malcolm,  who  is  the  chief 
authority  for  that  jxiriod  of  Central  Indian  history, 
"  their  wealth,  their  booty,  and  their  families  were 
scattered  over  a  wide  region,  in  which  they  foimd 
protection  amid  the  mountains  and  in  the  fastnesses 
belonging  to  themselves,  and  to  those  with  whom  they 
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were  either  openly  or  secretly  connected ;  but  nowhere 
did  they  present  any  point  of  attack,  and  the  defeat  of 
a  party,  the  destruction  of  one  of  their  cimtonmcnts, 
or  the  teinporar}'  occupation  of  some  of  their  strong- 
holds, produce*!  no  effect  beyond  the  ruin  of  an 
individual  freclx>otor,  whoso  place  was  immediately 
supplied  by  another,  generally  of  more  desperate  for- 
tune, and  therefore  more  eager  for  enterprise." 

The  Pindhiiris  wore,  however,  more  or  less  openly 
countenanced  by  the  neighbouring  rulers;  tm<l  their 
two  main  divisions  bore  the  names  (*' Hoi  kar-Shahi " 
and  "  Sindin-vShiihi ")  of  two  of  the  chief  Manitha 
princes.  Their  leaticrs  hud  estates  at  various  points 
in  the  Narbada  valley;  they  bore  titles  and  marks 
of  distinction ;  and  they  even  professed  sufficieni 
religion  to  provide  for  initiatory  rites  wide  enough  to 
include  men  of  all  sects  and  classes.  In  such  times  it 
was  easy  enough  to  find  recruits,  for  it  was  better  U*  Ik) 
with  the  Pindh;iris  than  against  them.  According  to 
Malcolm,  they  hiui  been  '*  brought  together  less  by 
despair  than  by  deeming  the  life  of  a  plunderer  in 
the  actual  Ht4ite  of  India  as  one  of  small  hazard,  but 
of  great  indulgence."  So  it  may  have  been  until  the 
British  Government  took  it  in  hand  to  suppress  ihem. 
Malcolm  thus  records  their  epitaph  :  "  There  remains 
not  a  B(K)t  in  India  that  a  Pindhilri  can  call  his  home. 
They  have  been  hunted  like  wild  beasts ;  numbers 
have  been  killed ;  all  have  been  ruined  Those  who 
adopted  their  cause  have  fallen." 

Their  punishment  was  not  beyond  their  dcsert& 
The  plains  of  Benir  and  the  valley  of  the  Wardho — 
separated  from  the  old  Pindhiiri  lairs  by  a  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  of  hill  and  forest— still  wear  a  scmi-warliko 
appearance  from  the  mud-forts  erected  in  every  villsgo 
for  protection  against  the  Pindhiiri  raids;  and  it  is 
sivid  that  there  are  places  where,  until  quite  recently 
at   any    rate,    the    shopkeepers.    inHuenced    by   some 
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lingering  tradition,  shrank  from  exposing  their  wares 
publicly  for   sale.     They    knew    by    experience    that, 

when  the  Pindhilris  caino,  they  would  not  only  (to 
quote  Malcolm  again)  "  niiika  a  clean  sweep  of  all  the 
cuttle  and  property  they  could  find/'  but  would  at 
the  same  time  "  commit  the  moat  horrid  atrocities,  and 
destroy  all  limy  uould  not  carry  away."  The  sufferers 
could  look  for  no  protection  from  their  government; 
for,  oven  if  their  rulurs  were  not  in  tollusiou  with  the 
Pindhilris,  they  almost  rivalled  them  in  cruelties  and 
exactions.  In  one  instance  at  least  (in  the  Jabalpi'ir 
district  in  1  809),  the  peasants  actually  called  in  thu 
aid  of  the  Piuilharis  to  pniLcct  them  agaiusL  their 
Maratha  governor,  so  far  gaining  their  point  as  to 
frighten  him,  fur  the  time,  into  good  behaviour;  but 
in  the  end  worse  befell  them,  for  the  plunderers  are 
reported  to  have  "  ajipropriated  all  thoy  could  seize, 
insulting  the  templus  of  the  Hindus,  defacing  the 
images,  and  committing  outrages  and  excesses  such 
as  will  not  remlily  be  forgotten,  or  the  horror  excited 
by  them  be  buried  in  oblivion." 

These  were  not  the  only  dangers  which  beset  the 
unfortunate  |>easantry.  The  Manitha  armies  marched 
and  coimter-marchcd,  eating  up  the  country,  and,  even 
when  thoy  did  nothing  worse,  breaking  the  water- 
courses with  their  elephants,  and  Irampling  down  the 
standing  crops.  In  the  intervals  of  the  Pindhnri  raids, 
they  had  to  be  on  their  guard  ;igaiust  the  incursions 
of  the  wild  tribes  from  the  hills;  and  in  places  such 
little  tillaLje  ixa  could  bo  attempte<l  had  to  he  carried 
out  by  mooalight.  Wide  tracts  of  country  were  thus 
ruined,  and  remained,  to  use  the  expressive  phrase  of 
the  people,  "  be-chir;tgh  " — without  light  or  fire.  When 
we  acquii'cd  the  country  in  1818,  the  condition  of  the 
once  flouri.shing  Narbada  distriots  was  desc)late  beyond 
description.  In  parts  of  Hoshangilbud  and  Nimiir 
cultivation  had  disappeared,  leaving  no  trace ;  and  in 
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one  division  of  tho  latter  district  the  distress  mrns 
forcibly  expressed  in  the  popular  saying — "  there  is  not 
a  crow  in  Kanapi^r  Beria."  But  the  people  had  no 
choice  except  to  cultivate  or  starve,  and  the  lar;^ 
farmers  and  niiddlemon,  through  whom  tho  rents  wore 
collected,  took  aflvantage  of  their  necessities  to  cajole 
thonj  into  taking  leases  of  their  village-liuids.  Sir 
William  Sleeman,  a  distinguished  revenue  official,  who 
has  been  alroatly  mentioned.  ^\Titcs  that  "  dresses  (of 
honour)  and  titles  were  liberally  bestowed,  and  solenm 
engagements  entered  into  at  very  moderate  rates  of  rent, 
which  euf^'agements  were  assuredly  violated  at  the  time 
of  harvest,  when  the  whole  produce  was  at  tho  mercy 
of  the  jagirdar  (nKsignee).  .  .  .  Thus  he  proceeded 
froui  year  to  year,  flattering  the  vanity  of  the  yntUijHznrs 
(farmers)  with  dresses,  titles,  and  other  distinctions. 
and  feeding  their  hopes  with  solemn  promLses,  till  their 
capitals  were  exhausted." 

It  was  not  quite  so  simple  to  get  at  the  hoards  of 
the  townspeople,  which  could  bo  concealed  more  easily 
than  standing  crops  or  flocks ;  but  the  means  found 
were  almost  equally  eflicticious.  The  list  of  regular 
taxes  was  in  itself  sufBciently  comprehensive.  To 
quote  the  Centred  Proinnrrjt  Gnzrtfetr :  **  No  hones 
or  slaves  or  cattle  could  be  sold — no  cloth  could  be 
stamped — no  money  could  be  changed — even  prayeni 
for  rain  could  not  be  offered,  without  paying  on  each 
operation  its  special  and  peculiar  tax.  In  .short,  a  poor 
man  could  not  shelter  hiiiLself,  or  clothe  himself,  or 
earn  his  bread,  or  eat  it,  or  miu-ry,  or  rejoice,  or  even 
ask  his  gods  for  better  weather,  without  contributing 
separately  on  each  individual  act  to  the  necessities  of 
the  state."  Failing  orthodox  taxation,  variotis  devices 
were  invented  to  get  at  concealed  projxjrty.  One  plan 
was  the  establishment  of  adultery  courts,  furnished 
with  guards,  fetters,  stocks,  and  ready-maile  witnesses, 
at  which  rich  men  were  held  to  ransom :  and.  as  such  a 
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charge  waa  then  held  to  reflect  on  the  whole  fauiily  of 
the  accused,  his  relations  were  generally  ready  enough 
to  pay  for  him ;  or,  if  they  were  indifferent  to  his 
disgrace,  he  was  put  into  the  stocks  till  he  found 
means  of  persuading  theiu.  In  other  cases  the  purses 
of  the  victims  were  directly  attacked  without  any 
pretence  of  justification.  Tlius  the  acL'ounU  of  one 
of  the  Martitha  governors  (in  the  Narbada  valley)  show 
such  entries  as  these : — 

A  fine  on  oni^  of  the  Kiinnugoa  (government  occoununU) 

fotuiil  in  ^'ood  conijitiiin Riooo 

A  iinc  on  Bhogwant  Cbamlri,  who  waa  building  a  ]Arge 

house R3000 

A  fine  on  Mehronpuri  Oosiiin,  who  was  digging  tanks  and 

building  temples R6000 

When  we  took  charge  of  the  Narbada  country  in 
1817,  two  of  the  first  questions  which  the  British 
officers  were  culled  upon  to  decide  were  whether  widows 
should  still  1h3  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  state,  and 
persons  selling  tlieir  <laughtors  should  not  continue  to 
be  Uixeil  one-fourth  of  ihe  price  realised.  The  answer 
was,  of  course,  in  the  negative,  and  there  is  an  entry 
in  the  records  ordering  the  release  of  a  woman  named 
Pursia,  who  had  been  sold  a  few  days  before  for  seven- 
teen rupees. 

During  these  times  of  stress  and  nusndo  we  hear 
but  little  of  the  aboriginal  tribes.  By  the  deposition 
of  their  princes  they  had  lost  a  fruitful  source  of 
support,  and  they  had  little  else  left  to  L»se.  However, 
they  did  not  on  that  account  escape  the  attentions 
of  the  tax-gatherer ;  for  the  Maruthas  luhnitted  no 
show  of  indopondence  in  their  territories,  and  »»ne  of 
their  chief  ways  of  asserting  their  authority  was  the 
levy  of  tribute.  "The  attention  of  the  tnibatldrs"  (dis- 
trict governors),  writes  Blunt,  **  is  cluefly  directed  to 
levying  tributes   from   the  zanmiddrs  (landholders)  in 
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the  tnountaiuous  parts  of  the  country,  who, 
always  refractory,  and  never  paying  anything  until 
much  time  has  been  spent  in  warfare,  the  result  is 
often  precxirious,  and  the  tribute  consequently  trivial." 

Thus,  constantly  harassed  and  pillaged,  the  hill 
Gonds  took  to  marauding  ou  their  own  account,  and, 
by  general  report,  wcut  i4>  work  very  thoroughly. 
Those  of  Hlunt'a  followers  who,  overcome  by  the  pri- 
vations of  ft  very  severe  journey,  lugged  behind,  were 
cut  oft'  and  seen  no  more.  When  at  lost  he  reached  a 
haven  in  settled  country,  the  Mariitha  governor  con- 
gratulated him  on  escape  from  the  mountains  and 
jungles  in  which  "  so  many  of  his  people  had  been  lust, 
and  never  more  heard  of.  Even  the  Banjdras,*' '  he 
sjiid,  "  who  never  ventured  among  these  Gonds  until 
the  most  solenm  protesUvtions  of  security  were  given, 
had  in  many  insUmces  been  plundered."  As  soon, 
however,  as  the  heavy  hand  of  the  Marathns  was 
removed  from  over  them,  they  settled  down  again,  and 
recovered  their  character.  A  striking  example  is  to 
be  found  in  the  rapid  pacification  of  a  tract  once 
l>earing  the  ill-name  of  "Chor-Miilini"  (Malini  of  the 
robbers),  regarding  which  Mr.  (now  Sir  Charles)  Elliott 
quotes  the  following  remarks  from  a  report  of  1820: 
"  The  capture  of  Asir  .  .  .  and  the  perfect  tranquillity 
that  prevails  in  MiUwa,  have  made  an  impression  on 
these  savage  and  intracta1>le  foresters  which  I  hope 
will  last  .  .  .  till  they  become  gradually  susceptible  of 
the  habits  of  civilisation."  Mr.  Elliott  adds:  "The 
phrase,  '  savage  and  intractable  foresters,'  seems  to  us 
now  ludicrously  inappropriate  to  the  timid  and  docile 
creatures  with  whom  we  have  to  do.  ...  At  present 
nothing  is  so  remarkable  in  them  as  their  reiwly 
obedience  to  orders."  Writing  as  far  back  as  1825, 
Sir  William  Slecman  said  of  men  of  the  same  class: 
'*  Such  is  (he  simplicity  and  honesty  of  character  of  the 

'  A  tribe  of  carriers  and  inden. 
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wildest  of  these  Gonds  that,  when  they  have  agreed  to  a 
jama  (revenue  assessment),  they  will  pay  it,  even  though 
they  sell  their  children  to  do  so,  and  will  also  pay  it  at 
the  same  time  they  agreed  to.  They  are  dishonest  only 
in  direct  theft,  and  few  of  them  will  refuse  to  take 
another  man's  property  when  a  fair  occasion  offers,  but 
they  will  innnediately  acknowledge  it." 

In  the  northern  part  of  the  province,  to  which 
these  remarks  refer,  tlio  British  power  had  been  estab- 
lished, by  cession  from  the  Mar/iihas,  in  181 8;  but,  in 
the  Niigpi'ir  territory  and  its  dependencies,  the  Mardtha 
d^-nasty  survived  until  1854,  when  it  lapsed  for  want 
of  heirs.  In  1S61  the  compmiont  portions  of  the  old 
country  of  Gondwilna  were  reunited  under  a  single 
admiuistraf/ion,  an<l  styled  tho  "  Coutrul  Provinces." 
Since  then  they  have  been  governed  by  a  Chief  Com- 
missioner, who  is  in  direct  relations  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  India.  At  first  the  British  ofhcials  found  it  a 
difficult  and  anxious  task  to  rcsUirc  ortler.  But  con- 
tidenco  was  soon  created,  and  by  degrees  they  felt  their 
way.  not  without  mistakes  and  shortcomings,  to  a<^l- 
justing  the  necessary  burden  of  juliuinistration  to  the 
circumstances  of  an  impoverished  and  disheartened 
people.  Justice  and  security  they  gave,  by  the  ad- 
mission of  all  men ;  and,  as  they  gained  experience. 
they  greatly  lightened  taxation.  Had  it  been  possible 
to  stay  their  hands  at  this  point,  it  may  be  tliat  the 
people  would  liave  askcil  no  mure.  Rut,  fatalism  and 
apathy  notwithstanding,  the  children  had  to  be  taught; 
pestilence  had  to  bo  combated;  und — oven  if  only  for 
the  sake  of  safeguarding  tho  rainfall — tho  forests  had 
to  be  preserved.  Education  has  been  pretty  generally 
accepted,  though  not  seldom  Jis  a  necessary  evil ;  and 
there  are  now  at  work  some  2500  state  colleges  and 
schools,  with  I  50,000  pupils,  of  whom  perhaps  12,000 
belong  to  the  Gond  race.  Pure  water,  which  is  pro- 
vided in  all  the  principal  towns  by  means  of  storage 
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achetnea,  And  which  has  akeady  been  found  valuable 
in  keeping  cholera  at  arm's-length  from  the  protected 
phuses,  is  on  the  whole  welcome,  though  the  superior 
chums  of  dirty  tank  water,  which,  being  softer,  is  more 
serviceable  in  cookery,  are  still  a  conuiion  article  of 
belief.  In  other  respects^  sanitary  reform  is  still,  as 
elsewhere  in  India,  thoroughly  imcongenial ;  and  the 
utmost  to  be  hoped  for  the  present  is  that,  with  the 
help  of  discretion  on  the  one  side  and  good-nature  on 
the  other,  the  people  may  be  coaxed  out  of  providing 
nutriment  for  diseases  which  are  dangers  to  all  the 
world  as  well  as  to  themselves.  Forest  conservation 
vdW  always  be  another  difficulty,  particularly  among 
the  wilder  tribes,  who  live  in  and  by  the  forest ;  but 
they  are  a  docile  race,  and  readily  respond  when  con- 
sideration is  shown  to  them. 

Behind  all  these  more  or  less  tangible  sources  of 
irritation,  there  no  doubt  lurks  in  many  minds  the 
universal  sentiment  for  the  past,  which  is  piuticularly 
vivid  amongst  Eastern  races,  softening  its  asperitiea, 
and  dressing  out  its  picturesque  qualities  in  rich 
colours.  It  would  l>e  scarcely  natural  not  to  contrast 
the  days  when  the  hill-castles  poured  forth  trains 
of  caparisoned  elcphan  ts  and  gaily-h  ued  retainers, 
with  the  spectacle  of  the  little  plastered  police-posts, 
tenanted  by  three  or  four  blue-coated  constables,  which 
now  uke  their  place;  or  to  force  an  interest  in  the 
prosaic  doings  of  town-councils  without  a  regretful 
glance  backwards  to  the  armed  princes  who  sat  in 
state  before  llieir  palaces  to  give  ear  t**  the  poorest  of 
their  people.  Prosperity  is,  however,  an  excellent  sol- 
vent for  more  vital  grievances  than  these  ;  and  there  is 
reason  to  hope  that  the  country  is  generally  tending 
towards  a  higher  level  of  comfort  than  it  has  yet 
attained.  Its  material  condition  depends  largely  on 
the  value  of  the  agricultural  produce  which  it  can 
export,  and   for  many  years   back    the    extension    of 
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roads  and  railways  has  enabled  it  to  pay  for  its  imports 
by  a  steadily  diminishing  tale  of  its  produce,  thus 
leaving  to  the  inhabitants  an  increasing  margin  for 
wants  and  even  for  luxuries.  All  branches  of  revenue 
show  a  steady  upward  tendency  ;  and  though  the  land- 
revenue  assessments  move  with  the  discretion  of  the 
assessing  officials  as  well  as  with  the  progress  of  the 
country,  and  do  not  therefore  supply  an  infallible  test, 
the  excise  and  stamps  fluctuate  more  or  less  auto- 
matically, and  an  increase  in  them  may  fairiy  be  taken 
as  indicating  some  power  of  indulging  in  superfluities, 
for  there  are  as  many  who  find  their  pleasure  in  the 
contests  of  the  courts  as  in  the  consumption  of  stimu- 
lants. On  the  whole  the  general  outlook  is  promising : 
the  devotion  and  ability  of  the  officials  are  questioned 
by  none;  a  few  decades  of  their  work  has  accom- 
plished more  than  all  the  previous  centuries ;  and  the 
points  open  to  criticism  are,  perhaps,  such  as  are  in- 
separable from  any  attempt  to  put  new  wine  into  old 
bottles. 


BURMA    PAST   AND    PRESENT 

By  Mna.  ERNEST  HAIlT 
(Author  of  **  Pirtyretq^te  Btirmn") 


By  the  conquest  of  Upper  and  Lower  Burma,  a  country 
four  Liinea  oh  largo  us  Knglaitil  wils  added  to  the  Hrilish 
Empire. 

Hunna  is  a  land  of  great  natural  wealth.  The 
fore&t8  ahtjund  in  teak ;  rubber,  uiahogauy.  cutch,  and 
other  valuable  products  might  also  be  cultivated.  Tho 
plains  give  heavy  crops  of  rice,  and  the  famous  tnines 
yield  rubies  and  other  precious  s^>ne8.  Petroleum, 
amber,  nitre,  wood-oil,  coal,  and,  it  is  believed,  gold, 
are  among  the  natural  products  of  Burma,  wlule  tho 
soil  is  so  rich  that  it  is  averred  that  almost  any  tropical 
or  sub-lropicaj  plants  con  be  profitably  cultivated.  It  is> 
however,  not  only  from  tho  commercial  point  of  view 
that  Burma  is  so  great  an  acquisition  to  tho  British 
Crown»  for  it  is  also  a  land  of  unique  interest  from  the 
historical,  archieological,  ethnological,  artistic,  and  ethical 
points  of  view. 

The  Geographical  Position  of  Burma 

A  glance  at  the  map  will  show  that  Burma  occupies 
a  remarkable  geographical  posititm.  Bounded  on  threv 
sides  by  India,  China,  and  Siam,  it  has  an  unbroken 
coast-line  extending  for  several  hundred  miles  along 
the  north-east  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  This  coast  is  in- 
dented by  the  estuaries  of  tho  Irrawaildy,  tho  Salwi 
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and  Sitang  Rivers,  which  form  natural  harbours  of  great 
commercial  value.  On  the  north  the  country  is  pro- 
tected and  bounded  by  a  prolongation  of  the  vast 
Himalayan  range,  in  the  snt>\vs  of  which  the  Irrawiuhly 
takes  its  rise,  and  flows  thence  for  a  thousand  miles 
throuirh  the  entire  length  of  Burma.  This  noble  river 
is  said  to  be  the  largest  bo<ly  of  melted  snow  in  the 
world.  As  a  waterway  traversing  the  heart  of  the 
country  from  end  to  end,  its  value  cannot  be  over- 
estimated. After  the  rains  of  the  early  suumior  the 
Irrawaddy  overflows  its  banks,  flooding  the  country  for 
miles,  and  giving  rise,  on  its  return  t6  its  banks,  to  the 
malaria  which  has  won  for  the  climate  of  Burma  so  bad 
a  name. 

The  First  Burmese  War  and  the  Conquest 
OF  Arakax 

The  gradual  extension  eastwards  of  the  bonlcrs  of 
our  Indian  Empire  brought  us  at  the  beginning  of  this 
century  ii»Lo  diret^t.  ami  ol'trn  ditlicult  and  strained  rela- 
tions with  the  neighbouring  kingdom  of  Burma.  When 
subsequently  France,  by  the  conquest  of  Tonquin,  began 
to  push  westwards  towards  Yunnan  and  Burrtia,  it  was 
felt  by  the  Indi.an  Government  that  the  possession  of 
Burma — which  would  give  a  settled  and  well-governed 
State  on  the  borders  of  Bengal,  instead  of  u  lurbulent, 
aggressive^  and  intriguing  noighbmir,  which  would 
probably  open  up  to  Great  Britain  the  rich  trade  of 
Burma,  and  would  give  possession  of  harbours  such  as 
the  whole  coast-line  of  India  did  not  lurniKh — was  an 
object  greatly  to  be  desired.  Jt  took,  however,  over 
sixty  3'ears  and  three  wars  to  achieve  the  complete 
conquest  and  subjugation  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of 
Ava,  War  between  Bunna  and  Great  Britain  broke 
out  first  in  the  year  1824,  and  was  the  direct  conse- 
quence of  raids  and  counter-raids  aeross  the  borders 
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of  Arakan  and  Chittagong.  The  Burmese  king  of  that 
time  was  a  monarch  of  unparalleled  ferix.*ity  and  arro- 
gance, and  as  ho  had  treated  the  envoys  of  the  Indian 
Government  with  marked  discourtesy,  it  was  thought 
well  to  teach  him  a  lesson.  War  was  formally  declai 
British  troops  wore  landed  at  Rangoon,  only  to  find  that 
city  deserted.  A  campaign  followed,  in  which  the 
invading  forces  suffered  severely  from  sickness  and 
privation.  On  the  Burmese  General  Bandula  bei 
killed  by  a  stray  cannon  shot,  the  Burmese  lost  lieaiti^ 
and  allowed  the  British  to  pass  up  the  Irrawaddy 
almost  to  the  walls  nf  Ava.  Some  resistance  wi 
made  at  Pagahn,  where  the  Burmese  forces  vei 
completely  rou  ted.  To  save  his  capital  and  the 
ancient  kingdom  uf  Ava.  the  King  reluctantly  signc 
the  Treaty  of  Yandabo,  by  which  Assam.  Arakan,  and' 
Teniisserim  were  ceded  to  the  British  GovemmenL 
By  this  treaty  the  coasts  of  Arakan  and  Tenasserini.  in- 
cluding the  hurl>onr  of  Ak^'ab  and  the  natural  harbour 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Salwen,  where  Maulmain  vraa 
founded,  became  a  valuable  and  important  extension 
of  the  Indian  Empire. 


Burmese  Misoo\'ernment  and  Arrogance 

The  Burmese  king  learnt  nothing,  however,  from 
losses  and  defeats,  but  continuetl  to  pursue  as  hereto- 
fore the  same  course  of  cruelty  and  tyranny  at  home. 
and  of  arrogance  and  insult  in  his  relations  with  the: 
British  Government,  The  conduct  of  King  Thara- 
waddy  was  sty  outrageous  that  in  1840  the  British 
Resident  was  withdrawn  from  Ava.  and  from  Uut 
time  till  1852  there  were  no  ofGcial  relations  between | 
the  Indian  and  Burmese  Governments.  Pagan  Men' 
succeeded  his  father  in  1846,  and  followed  closely  in 
his  footsteps.  '*  He  began  his  reign  by  making  a  holo- 
caust, to  the  num1»or  of  about  a  hundred  persiins,  of 
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his  brother  with  his  family  and  all  his  household ; 
and  he  devoted  himself  henceforth  to  gambling,  cock- 
fighbing,  and  debauchery.  Nothing  can  exceed  the 
outrages  and  violence,  the  barbarities  and  heinous 
cruelties,  the  tortures  and  murders,  the  lawlessnciss 
and  insurrections,  which  disgruced  the  reign  of  tliis 
prince."  For  insults  oftered  to  two  Britisb  captuiiis  at 
Rangoon,  redress  was  demanded  by  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment. It  was  refused,  and  further  insults  were  oflered 
to  British  officers  and  otlicials.  An  ultimatum  wiis  then 
sent  to  the  King  of  Burma  by  the  Government  of  India. 
It  was  rejected,  and  war  was  declared. 

The  Second  Blumese  War 

An  expeditionary  force  was  despatched  from  Cal- 
cutta in  April  1852.  The  campaign  lasted  eight  months. 
First  Rangoon,  then  Bassein,  Prome,  and  Pegu  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  British.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that 
half  of  the  kingdom  of  Ava  was  irrevocably  lost,  the 
King  of  Biu"ma  refused  to  sign  any  treaty  ceding 
the  lost  provinces.  N*it withstanding,  Captain  Phayre 
arrived  in  Rangoon  in  January  1853,  with  the  pro- 
clamation (»f  the  Goveruor-Geueral  of  India  annexing 
Pegu  or  Lower  Burma  to  the  British  dominions  in  the 
East. 

By  the  annexation  of  Pegu  the  pi»wor  and  wealth 
of  the  kingdom  of  Ava  were  cllL-ctuully  destroyed,  for 
the  British  Empire  had  thereby  obtained  the  whole 
of  the  coast -line  from  Chittagong  to  Mergiii,  the 
valuable  estuaries  of  the  rivers  Irrawaddy  and  Sitang, 
and  the  harbours  of  Bussein  and  Rangoon.  Ava  wjis 
completely  shut  u})  bt^tweon  British  territory  on  the 
south  and  west,  the  Himalayas  on  the  north,  and  China 
on  the  enst.  and  she  had  no  access  to  the  sea  except 
across  her  lost  provinces,  now  in  British  hands.  Indeed, 
the  loss  of  the  rich  rice  lands  of  the  delta,  and  of  the 
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outlets  to  the  Bay  of  Bengal  by  the  great  arterial 
rirers»  gave  the  death  -  blow  to  the  once  jxiwerful 
kingdom  of  Burma. 

A  Period  of  Peace  and  PHosrEKirv 

To  war  succeeded  a  term  of  peace  for  nearly  thirty 
years.  The  Burnions,  weary  of  cruelty,  rapine,  and 
nuirder,  rose  up  and  dethroned  Pagan  Men.  and  put 
Mindohn  Min  on  the  throne.  Mindohn  Min  was  a 
njild,  beneficent,  and  just  ruler.  He  earnestly  desired 
the  friendship  of  the  English.  Missions  from  the  Indian 
Government  were  receiveil  by  him  at  Ava  with  marked 
courtesy  and  respect,  a  treaty  of  couimerco  was  con* 
clad*.-!!,  and  a  British  Resident  was  received  at  court 
At  the  sauke  time  Pegu,  which  ha<l  been  so  long 
harassed  by  war,  and  which  had  been  ruined  by  bad 
government,  be^iui  to  recover  under  the  firm,  just 
rule  of  its  conquerors.  The  city  of  Pegu  was  reliuilt, 
Rangoon  liecame  a  prosperous  port,  the  neglected  land 
was  cultivated,  life  and  property  were  mode  secure, 
juHtice  was  adtuinist4:'re<l,  edueution  was  encouraged, 
and  the  long  neglected  and  much  oppressed  mountain 
tribes  were  reclaimed  and  civilised. 


Kino  Tueebaw  and  his  Intriuites  with  the 
French 

The  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  kingdom  of  Ava 
cauio  to  an  end  at  the  death  of  Mindohn  Min  in  1878^ 
and  on  the  ascent  to  the  throne  of  King  Theehaw  and 
his  notorious  consort  Supuyoh  Lat.  Theebaw  resorted 
to  the  traditional  course  of  munler  to  get  rid  of  possible 
aspirants  to  the  crown,  and  revived  the  barbaric  cus- 
toms and  government  of  the  old  kings  of  Burma. 
WJiilo  compelling  the  British  Resident  to  withdraw 
from  his  court  at  Mondalay  by  reason  of  his  insolent 
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exactions,  ho  began,  on  the  other  hand,  to  coquet  with 
the  French  at  Tonquin,  with  the  object  of  obtaining 
concessions  froui  theui ;  but  on  learning  the  nature  of 
these  the  British  Goveraiucut  promptly  declared  they 
could  not  bo  tolerated. 

The  ]>ijsition  of  a  king  of  Ava  on  bad  terms  with 
the  Britisii  (idveruiiient  was  oliviously  ouo  of  extreme 
difficulty  and  duugor.  Sliut  off  from  all  access  to  the 
sea,  the  outlet  of  the  great  waterway  of  the  country 
in  the  hands  of  the  invader,  unable  to  obtain  war 
material  except  by  the  good-will  of  the  conqueror,  his 
people  dependent  in  a  great  rncasuro  for  their  fi»od 
supply  on  the  rice  harvest  of  Lower  Burma,  and  hedged 
in  on  three  sides  by  hostile  and  raiding  mountain 
tribes,  it  cannot  be  a  matter  of  surprise  that  King 
Thecbaw  and  his  ministers,  failing  to  agree  with  the 
British  Government,  should  look  lo  France  to  rescue 
them  fn)iu  an  intolerable  and  diuigerous  position. 
France  had  pushed  up  iier  Tonquin  possessions  to  llie 
borders  of  the  tributary  Sluui  state  of  Toung-Kiang, 
and  she  hoped  th^is,  by  the  aid  of  the  Burmese  king, 
to  be  able  to  control  the  rich  trade  of  the  Yunnan, 
the  land  of  promise  both  to  England  and  France.  It 
was  therefore  proposed  that  a  railway  should  be  made 
from  the  fronti*.T  to  Mandalay,  at  the  joint  exptjiiso 
of  the  French  Government  and  a  Burmese  company, 
which  line  should  become  the  property  of  the 
Burmese  Government  at  the  end  of  seventy  years, 
payment  of  interest  to  be  secured  by  the  hypotheca- 
tion of  the  river  customs  and  the  earth  oil  of  the 
kingdom  ;  also  that  a  French  bank  should  be  estab- 
lished in  Mandalay,  managed  by  a  French  and  Burmese 
syndicate,  which  should  issue  notes  and  have  the  control 
of  the  ruby  mines  und  the  monopoly  of  pickled  tea. 

If  these  proposjds  had  been  carried  out,  they  woiUd 
hftvo  given  the  French  Government  full  control  over 
the  principal  sources  of  revenue  in  Upper  Burnia-;  the 
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trade  by  steamers  or  boats  on  the  Imiwaddy  ;  the  only 
railway  line  in  Upper  Burma  in  direct  communication 
with  French  territory;  and  the  only  ronte  open  for 
traffic  lK;twcen  British  ports  and  Western  China, 

Thoy  were  obviously  inimical  to  British  interests 
in  the  far  East.  Whilst  granting  that  the  cxistenco 
of  a  great  luid  increiisiiig  empire  may  neccivsitiito  tm 
aggressive  policy  on  the  part  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment, wc  can,  on  the  other  hand.  scArcely  condemn  the 
Burmese  Government,  which,  tindiiig  it^df  quite  unable 
to  wrest  its  lost  provinces  and  ports  from  the  hands 
of  the  British  by  force  of  arms,  sought  to  find  a  way 
out  of  an  inli-ilerablc  position,  and  one  of  great  weakness 
and  inuiunent  danger,  by  an  understanding  for  mutual 
benefits  and  a  commercial  alliance  with  the  French. 

In  the  great  game  of  international  i>oliticB,  this  sly 
move  on  the  part  of  the  Burmese  king  was  watched 
with  extreme  int-i^rest  by  the  Indian  Govemmeni,  and 
it  was  determined  not  only  to  checkmate  it  without 
delay,  but,  if  necessary,  to  crush  the  king  of  Burma. 
Opjjortunities  were  not  long  wanting  whereby  to  in- 
flame the  passions  of  the  Anglo  -  Indian  public.  A 
massacre  in  a  gaol  at  Mandalay.  and  a  trade  dispute 
between  the  Bombay-Burma  Co.  and  the  H]wot<Iaw 
or  Burmese  Executive  Council  of  State,  raised  public 
indignation  at  Rangoon  to  war-fever  heat.  Meanwhile, 
the  French  Govemraeul  ofhcially  declared  that,  France 
did  not  desire  political  predominance  in  Bunna,  and 
that  English  influence  would  not  be  questioned  by  the 
Government  of  the  Republic.  This  disclaimer  did  not, 
however,  allay  public  apprehension  in  Rangoon,  and 
the  fear  that  Theebaw's  intrigues  with  France  would 
jeopardise,  or  perhaps  ruin,  British  trft<le  in  Burma 
grew  to  be  an  overmastering  motive.  Thus  avowedly 
the  misdeeds  of  King  Thcobaw,  but  secretly  the  desire 
to  possess  Upper  Burma  and  to  keep  out  the  French, 
became  sufficient  ca^us  bcili. 
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The  Third  BuR^resE  War 

An  ultimatum  was  tboreforo  prepared  by  the 
Indian  Government  and  sent  to  King  Theebaw.  In 
this  he  was  caltcd  upau  to  receive  a  Britisih  Resident 
at  Mandalay,  to  give  protection  to  foreign  traders,  and 
to  submit  his  foreign  jwlicy  to  the  Government  of 
India.  The  King  was  given  only  four  days  in  which 
to  consider  the  conditi*jns  proposed,  and  to  send  his 
reply.  Inspired  by  Queen  Supuyah  Lat»  the  King  sent 
a  refusal  to  the  ultimatum.  Meanwhile  British  troops 
had  been  massed  on  the  frontier  at  Thayetmyo,  and 
the  day  after  the  reply  to  the  ultimatum  had  been 
receivetl,  General  Prendergust  iuvmled  Upper  Burma 
with  a  well-equipped  army  of  1 1,000  men.  The  op- 
position made  to  the  British  force  by  the  Burmese  was 
feeble  in  the  extreme.  The  King  wivs  persuaded  by 
his  ministers  that  tho  liritish  never  meant  to  take 
Bunna,  but  that  they  would  enter  Mandalay,  demand 
certain  treaties  and  reforms,  and  would  then  replace 
King  Theebaw  on  the  throne  and  withdraw.  The 
King,  thus  advised,  sent  an  envoy  to  the  British  com- 
mander with  a  flag  of  truce,  and  offered  an  armistice 
in  which  to  consider  the  terms  of  peace.  The  General 
demanded  tho  stirreuder  of  the  King's  army,  of  the 
city  of  Mandalay,  and  of  King  Theebaw  in  person. 
These  demanfls  were  conceded,  the  forts  of  Ava  on  the 
river  were  surrendered,  and  the  Bunnese  troops  were 
ordered  to  lay  flown  their  arms.  The  invading  army 
marched  on  to  the  royal  city  of  Mandalay,  where  the 
King,  incredulous  of  his  threatened  fate,  repaired  with 
his  Queen  to  the  summer  house  in  the  garden  of  the 
palace  to  await  the  British  commander.  General 
Prendergast  and  his  troops  passed  unopposed  through 
the  stockade  of  the  palace,  and  within  sight  of  the 
golden  throne,  where  all  liiul  been  obliged  to  approach 
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knees  and  eHxtirs  on  the  ground*  he  presented  the 
final  ultunatuni  of  ihfr  British  Goremnient  to  the 
King.  This  required  that  in  twenty-four  hours  King 
Thecbaw  should  give  up  his  crown  and  his  kingdom, 
and  place  himself  unreservedly  in  the  hands  of  the 
British  Govemuient.  Resistance  was  impossible,  the 
King  was  a  prisoner,  and  the  palace  and  city  wore  in 
the  hands  of  the  invader. 

The  next  day,  King  Theebaw  and  Queen  Supuyah 
Lat  were  hurried  in  a  bullock  gharry  from  the  paJaoe 
to  the  river,  put  on  1x>ard  a  steamer,  aud  conveyed 
as  prisoners  to  Rangoon,  Thence  they  were  taken 
to  Madras,  where  they  have  been  kept  ever  since  m 
prisoners  of  Stata  Thus  the  royal  city  of  Mandalay 
and  the  great  kingdom  of  Dpper  Burma  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Britijih  almost  without  a  blow  being 
struck  in  their  defence. 


The  Attempt  to  Govern  Burma  on  Burmese  Liksb 

The  King  of  Burma  was.  and  had  been  for  centuries^ 
the  corner-stone  of  the  structure  of  Burmese  govern- 
ment; with  his  removal  the  whole  government  of  the 
country  suiltlenly  fell  to  pieces.  The  soldiers  of  the 
disbanded  Bunnese  army  became  dacoits  and  joined 
marauding  bodies,  whose  hands  were  as  much  against 
their  own  countrymen  as  against  the  foreign  invaders. 
The  most  acute  distress  prevailed  throughout  thecountry, 
and  the  condition  of  universal  insecurity  paralysed  trade 
and  industry.  "  The  population  is  reduced  i<>  extremity 
by  hunger  and  fear,  and  the  whole  country  is  turning 
to  dacoit}'/*  wrote  a  careful  observer  and  recorder  of 
events.  The  Bunnans  were  forbidden  to  carry  arms. 
and  extreme  measures  were  taken  for  the  suppression 
and  pimishment  of  dacoits.  with  the  result,  howew, 
that  a  sullen  spirit  of  national  resistance  was  called 
into  existence.     In  the  meantime,  Colonel  Sladen,  who 
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had  a  lively  sympathy  with  tho  Burmans,  and  under- 
stood tlieir  language,  character^  and  modes  of  tliought, 
was  appointed  Resident  Comuiissianer.  He  at  once 
set  to  work  in  an  earnest  effort  to  govern  the  Burmese 
according  to  BurinesG  methods  and  ideas.  He  re- 
established the  Hlwotdaw,  or  Executive  Council,  with 
himself  as  president,  and  from  this  body  the  governors 
of  provinces  and  the  heads  of  villages  accepted  their 
positions  of  authority  anew  as  from  the  king  heretofore, 
and  there  seemed  some  possibility  of  seeing  tho  inte- 
resting experiment  carried  out  of  governitii^  the  country 
on  Burmese  lines,  under  British  superintendence. 
Colonel  Sladen's  views,  however,  were  not  shared  by 
his  superiors  in  authority.  Tlie  Cliief  Commissioner, 
Mr.  Bernard,  on  his  arrival  at  Mandalay  had  the  Tyneliih, 
the  ex-War  Minister  of  King  Theebaw,  arrested  and 
deported  in  spite  of  the  protests  of  tho  Hlwotdaw. 

The  Hlwotdaw  Suppressed  and  Annexation 
Proclaimed 

A  few  months  later,  when  Lord  Dufferin,  the  Vice- 
roy of  India,  visited  Mandalay,  the  Hlwotdaw  was 
suppressed,  and  the  building  in  which  it  sat  was  razed 
to  the  ground.  The  policy  of  annexation  was  subse- 
quently proclaimed,  and  in  February  1886  it  wa<i 
announced  that  the  whole  country  should  bo  at  once 
placed  under  the  supremo  and  direct  administrative 
control  of  British  officers. 


The  Result  of  Twelve  Years  of  Biutish  Rule 

It  is  now  twelve  years  since  Upper  Burma  pn^ised 
under  British  rule.  In  that  time  dacoity  has  been 
suppressed,  and  life  and  prDperly  Iiiivo  been  made 
secure.  A  traveller  can  now  traverse  Burma  in  every 
direction  with  safety.     The  railway  has  been  carried 
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from  Rangoon  to  Mandalay,  and  is  being  extended  t« 
Bhamo.  the  frontier  town.  Trading  vessels  pass  daily 
up  and  down  the  Irrawa^ldy  and  its  tributary  the 
Chindwin  River.  The  valuable  forests  are  protected 
from  destruction  by  fire,  the  output  of  rice  has  greatly 
increased,  and  the  secular  education  of  the  people  has 
made  distinct  progress.  l*he  influence  of  British  rule 
an  the  border  tribes  tributary  to  Bunna  has  been 
entirely  good.  The  Shan  States  have  been  rendered 
friendly,  their  princes  aided  in  the  tA.sk  of  govern- 
ment, and  their  people  encouraged  to  pursue  their 
natural  taste  for  trade.  The  Chins,  who  inhabit  the 
mountains  between  Arakan  and  Burma,  are  being  gradu- 
ally tauicd,  and  are  prevented  from  inaraudiug  the 
lowlands.  As  the  Chin  country  is  being  gradually 
o|)ene<l  up  by  militar}'  roads,  and  the  people  are  taught 
aud  civilise<l.  it  is  believed  that  this  intelligent  moun- 
tain  race  will  eventually  furnish  native  soldiers  as 
hardy  aud  dependable  as  the  Goorkha-s.  The  Kachins, 
inhabiting  the  mountains  to  the  north  and  east  of 
Burma,  are  a  more  diliicult  people  to  deal  with,  but 
are  being  brought  under  control. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  British  nilo  has  given 
peace,  8ecurit3%  and  good  government  to  Upper  Burma : 
that  the  light  should  throw  shadows  is  uupreventable  in 
things  mundane. 


British  Ruijs  in  Lower  BrRM.\ 

Lower  Burma  has  been  nearly  half  a  century  under 
British  nUe.  aud  hero  the  influence  of  our  presence 
and  the  results  of  our  govommont  are  more  plainly 
visible  than  in  Upper  Burma.  Lower  Burma  has 
proved  to  be  the  mast  profitable  province  of  the  Indian 
Empire,  the  receipts  from  taxation  being  largely  in 
excess  of  the  expenses  of  government.  The  trade 
of  the  country   has   made   immense  progress  in   the 
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last  forty  years,  of  which  fact  the  growth  of  the  city 
of  Rangoon  gives  the  most  striking  evidence.  Before 
1850  not  more  than  125  vessels  cleared  out  of  the 
port  of  Rangoon,  of  which  only  twenty- five  were 
European  shipa  In  the  year  1894-95  it  is  officially 
reported  that  6335  vessels,  of  a  total  tonnage  of  over 
3,000,000,  were  engaged  in  the  seaborne  trade  of 
Burma.  The  total  value  of  this  trade  is  estimated 
at  Rs.  222,000,000.  Most  of  it  pusses  through  Ran- 
goon, but  large  shipments  of  rice  are  also  made  from 
Akyab  and  Basscin,  and  of  rice  and  teak  from  Maul- 
main.  Government  and  vernacular  schools  have  been 
established  everywhere,  first  for  boys  and  latterly  for 
Burmese  and  Karen  girls,  who  have  eagerly  taken 
advantage  of  these  opportunities  to  learn.  Railways 
have  been  run  to  Pogu,  Prome,  and  Mandalay.  Tra- 
vellers can  pass  all  over  the  country  with  perfect 
safety.  Justice  is  administered  and  the  country  pcace- 
iiilly  governed  by  English  officials.  The  immigration 
into  Burma  of  Chinese  and  Madrassecs  has  been  en- 
couraged, but  with  them  have  been  introduced  the 
evils  of  opium-smoking  and  money-lending.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  missionaries  have  done  admirable  work 
in  redeeming  the  Karens  from  barbarism.  In  a  few 
words,  the  British  conquest  and  occupation  of  Burma 
have  been  followed  by  peace,  by  the  suppression  of 
dacoit)',  by  good  government,  by  increased  trade,  and 
by  the  control  and  partial  civilisation  of  the  border 
mountain  races,  Tho  shadows  in  the  pictiu-e  will  be 
seen  after  considering  the  character  and  the  ideas  of 
the  conquered  people. 


Buddhism  of  the  Burmans 

In  estimating  tho  Burmese  national  character  it 
must  be  always  b<>rno  in  mind  that  the  Burraans  are 
essentially  Budilhistic.      Bu<ldhism  in   its   purest  and 
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most  spiritual  form  is  tho  religion  which  inHnonces 
them  from  their  early  youth,  it  moulds  their  views  of 
life,  defines  its  aims,  gives  motive  t^  endeavour,  and 
reveals  the  great  hereafter.  Tho  Buddhism  of  the  Bur- 
mans  has  not  been  degratle<l  into  a  debasing  supersti- 
tion, nor  has  it  degenerated  into  an  idolatrous  practice, 
but  it  is  in  essence  an  ideal,  ethical,  and  spiritual 
faith,  overladen  in  some  degree  by  Natt  worship,  and 
burdened  by  the  siijierstition  of  pagoda  building. 


Paooda  Building  and  Winmno  Merit 

Everybody  who  visits  Burma  is  at  once  struck 
by  tho  enormous  number  of  pagodas  in  that  country. 
Froni  the  great  gold-encrusted  cupola  of  tho  Shway 
Dagolm,  which  is  tho  first  object  seen  on  approaching 
Rangoon,  to  the  9999  pagodas  of  Pagahu,  every 
form  and  variety  of  pagixlu  may  bo  seen  in  traversing 
Burma.  Every  little  viHage  by  the  river  side  shows 
its  cluster  of  white  cupolas,  and  from  every  cUlT 
and  moimd  tliusli  tho  golden  htees  which  surmount 
tho  glistening  pinnacles.  Tho  building  of  a  pagoda  in 
memory  of  llic  great  teacher,  Bu<ldha,  is  beiievetl  to  be 
lin  act  of  "  merit "  which  will  free  tho  pious  foimders 
from  some  of  the  weary  rounds  of  existence  which  are 
necessary  before  heaven  can  bo  reached.  For  it  is  an 
essential  doctiine  of  Buddhism  thai  the  soul  must  be 
purged  by  un  unonnousnuml»or  of  transmigrations  from 
every  stain  of  seltishncss  or  self-love  before  heaven  can 
be  entered,  and  that  the  highest  heaven  con  only  bo 
reached  by  absolute  self-ahnegution.  by  the  loss  of  even 
tho  desire  to  possess  an  individual  life.  Then  is  Nirvana 
attained,  for  it  is  only  when  self  is  lost  that  eternal 
life  begins.  To  abrogate,  not  to  attain ;  to  have  peaoo. 
not  to  possess  this  world's  goods ;  to  overcome,  not  to 
indulge  sensuid  passions,  are  tho  aims  of  tho  Buddhist. 
The  good  wo  do  is  for  him  the  sole  thing  that  exists,  it 
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is  "  karma,"  the  record  of  which  is  kept  by  the  Natts  or 
angels.  The  evil  wo  do  must  be  atoned  for  by  suffer- 
ing in  this  and  in  a  future  existence.  Thus,  if  a  man 
is  rich,  clever,  or  happy,  he  accounts  this  not  to  be  due 
to  himself  or  his  endeavours,  but  to  the  karma  of  a 
past  existence  ;  if  he  is  poor,  unfortunate,  and  miser- 
able, he  is  deemed  to  be  atoning  for  past  misdeeds. 
Some  sins,  such  as  cnielty,  oblige  a  soul  to  be  re-bom 
on  a  lower  scale  of  existence,  probably  as  a  dog  or  cow, 
from  which  the  return  to  the  ranks  of  huinauity  is  by 
long  and  laborious  steps  and  by  the  slow  accumulation 
of  merit.  Hence  the  universal  Buddhistic  law  ai^ainst 
the  destruction  of  animal  life,  inasmuch  as  the  creatures, 
however  lowly,  may  be  the  habitations  of  souls  under- 
going penance.  Salvation  is  by  righteousness  and  by 
self-abnegation,  and  is  within  the  reach  of  all ;  but 
every  soul  must  tread  the  difficult  path  to  heaven  alone. 
In  Buddhism  there  is  no  God  to  save,  there  is  no  priest 
t<5  help.  The  door  of  the  kioung  or  monastery  stands 
wide  open  to  every  man,  and  he  can  enter  to  follow  the 
life  of  austerity,  poverty,  and  celibacy  which  give  in- 
sight, peace,  and  holiness,  and  to  meditate  on  Buddha's 
teachings,  which  loud  to  Nirvana  and  eternal  life. 


The  Kiounos  and  Phonovees 

The  kioimgs  are,  however,  not  only  the  homes  of 
the  celibate  monks,  they  are  also  the  training  religious 
schools  of  the  youth  of  Bunna.  Here  the  village  boys 
learn  how  to  read  and  write,  and  to  recite  in  sonorous 
Pali  the  moral  precepts  of  the  groat  teacher ;  and  here 
also  every  Burmese  boy  is  obliged  to  pass  a  term, 
however  short,  as  a  novitiate.  On  a  lad  attaining  the 
age  of  puberty  he  is  ceremoniously  conducted  to  the 
kioung,  where  his  head  is  shaven,  and  he  dons  the 
yellow  rolie  and  takes  the  solemn  vows  of  a  novitiate. 
He  usually  remains  a  year  in  the  monastery,  jeither  morq 
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or  leRs.  On  reaching  the  age  of  twenty-one  he  may  if  he 
choose  join  the  brotherhood  of  monks.  The  vows  are, 
however,  not  for  life,  and  the  phong)'ee  may  at  any 
time  quit  the  kioung  and  return  to  the  world ;  but  oh 
long  as  he  remains  an  inmate  of  the  monastery,  the 
vows  of  chastity  and  poverty  arc  strictly  enforced  and 
implicitly  obeyed.  To  enable  the  outside  world  to 
exercise  the  virtue  of  charity  and  attain  merit,  the 
yellow-robed  monks  turn  out  of  the  kioung  at  dawn  of 
day  and  patrol  the  streets  and  lunes  with  bc»wed  heud^ 
and  eyes  cast  down,  and  bearing  black  alms-bowls  in 
their  hands.  Into  these  tlie  charitable  housewife  places 
her  daily  gift  of  rice  and  vegetables,  locking  not  for 
thankii  for  her  charity,  but  is  instead  grateftd  to  the 
silent  phongyee  for  thus  giving  her  the  opportunity  of 
winning  merit.  In  England  the  donor  is  thanked  for 
his  charity ;  in  Burma  the  donor  thanks  the  beggar  for 
enabling  him  to  show  charity.  The  belief  that  Uy  give, 
to  give  all  one's  possessions,  will  win  merit  and  enable 
the  donor  to  es<:ape  the  repetition  of  existencca  on 
earth  exacted  by  lapses  from  the  eternal  moral  law,  is 
the  reason  for  the  existence  of  the  splendidly-carved 
kioungs,  gilded  sometimes  with  gold  leaf  to  the  topmost 
pinnacle ;  of  the  rest-houses  for  travellers  near  the  great 
pagodas ;  of  the  numerous  and  immense  statues  of 
Buddha,  and  of  the  numberless  temples  and  fanes  which 
make  of  Burma  a  very  land  of  pagodas.  It  explains 
also  the  Burman's  lack  of  business  enteri>rLse,  his  con- 
tentment with  poverty,  and  the  lavish  spending  of  his 
substance  in  providing  amusement  and  enjoyment  for 
his  neigh boiu^. 


The  Free  Women  of  Burma 

But  while  the  Burmese  man  has.  by  force  of  the 
combined  influences  of  Buddhism  and  climate,  become 
either  an  indolent,  harmless  monk,  or  on  easy-going. 
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amiable,  pleasiire-loving  countryman,  the  Burmese 
woman,  influenced  in  a  far  less  degree  by  religion,  un- 
tTamniolled  by  convention,  and  gifted  vrilh  fretMlnni  of 
action  from  her  earliest  youth,  has  developed  into  an 
individual  of  marked  intelligence  and  strong  character. 
The  women  are  the  traders  of  the  coimtry ;  with  them 
large  contracts  are  often  made  by  Government  officials. 
They  keep  the  stalls  in  the  bazaars,  and  they  aid  their 
htisbantls  in  the  sale  of  the  paddy  harvest.  Denied 
educatiuu  in  the  piust,  Burmese  girls  are  now  beginning 
to  avail  themselves  eagerly  of  the  Government  schools 
for  women  established  by  the  English. 


Marriage  in  Burma 

Marriage  is  in  Bmnua  an  absolutely  free  contract, 
in  which  the  position,  the  obligations,  and  the  rights  of 

the  two  contracting  piirties  are  equal.  This  is  par- 
ticularly shoMTi  in  the  disposition  <jf  property.  All 
property  belonging  bo  a  woman  before  marriage  belongs 
to  her  absolutely,  but  all  bequests  made  at  the  time 
of  marriage,  or  profits  arising  from  the  investment  of 
property  of  either  husband  or  wife,  or  the  earnings  mtule 
by  business  or  hibour,  constitute  "joint  property." 
Neither  liusbuud  nor  wife  has  tlio  absolute  control  of 
the  joint  property,  which  cannot  be  dealt  with  nor 
alienated  without  the  consent  of  the  other.  Even  if 
the  wife  earn  nothing  she  is  considered  to  fullil  her 
part  of  the  partnership  by  bearing  the  children  and 
attending  to  the  house,  and  she  still  keeps  her  control 
over  the  joint  properly.  Marriages  in  Burma  are  love 
matches,  and  are  contracted  while  the  parties  are  often 
mere  boy  and  girl.  If  the  husban*!  is  unable  to  pro- 
vide a  home  for  his  wife,  the  parents  of  cither  the 
bride  or  bridegroom  find  room  for  the  young  couple. 
The  Burmese  are  kindly  and  afleclionate  in  fhnir 
domestic  life,  and  children  ai'c  adored,  so  that  marriage, 
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though  only  a  civil  contract  and  easily  broken, 
perhaps  happier  than  in  counlries  where  the  wife  is 
absolutely  in  the  power  of  the  husband.  Should, 
however,  a  married  couple  desire  to  separate,  divorce 
is  easily  obtained.  Each  party  then  takes  his  or  her 
separate  property,  and  the  joint  pro^jerty  is  equally 
divided.  The  father  takes  the  male  children,  and  the 
mother  the  female.  Each  party  is  then  free  to  nuirry 
again,  and  no  disgrace  nor  scandal  has  been  incurrwl. 

But  though  ai>solutely  free  and  independent,  the 
women  of  Burma  do  not  resign  their  privilege  to 
charm.  To  look  pretty,  to  bo  gay,  attractive,  and 
debonairo  is  their  avowed  aim,  and  1  know  few  things 
in  humanity  more  charming  than  a  group  of  Burmese 
girls,  clad  iu  rainlM:)w-tinted  tamcins  and  white  jackets, 
with  sweet-scented  Howers  stuck  jauntily  in  the  heavy 
coils  of  their  black  tresses,  laughing,  chatting,  and  even 
smoking  big  white  cheroots  as  they  mount  the  pagoda 
steps,  to  pay  their  offering  of  prayer  and  praise  to  the 
Great  Teacher  of  pity,  unselfishness,  and  purity  of  life. 


FOWria    AND    MtTSlC 


As  a  rosiUt  of  the  belief  in  "  kaniia  "  and  that  life  is 
controlled  by  an  inevitable  fate,  insouciance  is  charac- 
teristic of  the  lay  Burman,  and  hence  his  determination 
to  make  the  Iwst  of  life  by  freeing  it  of  care  and  by 
laughing  the  years  away.  Thus  music  is  his  solace, 
and  powds  or  plays  his  particular  delight.  If  any 
piece  of  good  luck  befalls  a  Burman,  if  his  harvest  is 
sold,  or  a  son  is  born  to  him,  or  his  daughter  is  married, 
ho  summons  the  musicians,  dancers,  and  actors  to 
give  a  powc^.  But  it  would  l»e  against  both  custom  and 
religion  for  him  or  his  personal  friends  to  enjoy  it  alone, 
the  pleasure  must  be  shared  with  his  neig}ib4>urs;  bo  % 
temporary  stage  is  erected  iu  the  street,  and  all  night 
long  the  simple  people  squat  on  their  heels  listening 
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to  the  interminable  drunia  in  which  figure  fiiiries, 
kings  and  queens,  watching  the  graceful  and  rhythmic 
contortions  of  the  dancers,  or  laughing  at  the  jokes  of 
the  clown. 

Space  forbids  mo  to  toll  of  the  many  quaint 
customs  of  the  Burinaus,  of  the  ear-boring  ceremony 
by  which  a  girl  attains  womanhood,  of  the  tattooing  of 
flho  legs  of  the  hoys,  of  the  festivals  and  boat  races,  and 
of  the  ideas  and  superstitions  which  make  the  mind 
of  a  Buniian  almost  a  closed  book  Lo  the  practical 
Englishman  ;  nor  can  I  tell  of  the  gilded  palaces  of 
Mandalay,  of  the  Leiuplos  of  Pagahn,  of  the  mined  city 
of  Amaurapoora,  and  the  wonders  of  the  world -re- 
nowned Shway  Dagohn  ;  and  I  must  leave  undescribed 
the  natural  beauties  of  the  great  Irrawaddy,  the  wonders 
of  the  forests,  and  the  splendours  of  the  sky  at  sunset 
hour ;  for  it  is  indeed  impossible  to  give  any  but  a 
slight  idea  of  Burma  and  the  Burmese  mthin  the 
space  at  my  disposal. 

The  British  and  Burmese 

For  good  or  for  evil  the  Burmans  have  now  passed 
under  the  strong  nde  of  the  British.  No  two  peoples 
could  show  stronger  contrasts  than  the  British  and  the 
Burmese.  By  the  conquest^  the  Burmaus,  loving  ease, 
believing  in  the  irresistible  decrees  of  fate  as  the  result 
of  accumidated  "  karma,"  delighting  in  colour,  gaiety, 
and  fun,  holding  possessions  to  be  a  curse  and  wealth  a 
burden,  are  suddenly  brought  face  to  face  with  a  people 
who  delight  in  strenuous  oflbrt,  who  cannot  rejoice  in 
colour  and  beauty  even  when  they  see  them,  who  ore 
grave  and  serious,  who  believe  money  and  commerce 
worth  making  any  sacrifice  to  obtain,  and  who  under- 
stand above  all  other  nations  how  to  govern  and 
rule  justly. 

By  our  government  and  missionary  schools  we  are 
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gradually  but  surely  changing  the  old  order  of  things ; 
young  Bunnans  are  receiving  a  literary  and  commercial 
educjition.  and  are  being  turned  out  as  clerks  in  Rhoals, 
and  the  principles  of  corriTucrce  and  competition  are 
being  inculcated  in  the  place  of  the  lofty  precepts  of 
Buddha  ;  "  in  the  place  <tf  placicl  content  we  have  given 
the  ambition  to  better  things  ;  in  the  place  of  the  belief 
that  to  pofisess  nothing  is  the  highest  good,  we  are 
implanting  the  faith  that  t^)  gain  money  is  the  worlJiy 
aim  of  endeavour,  and  wc  are  naturally  enforcing  the 
British  view  that  to  strive,  to  succeed,  and  to  obtain  is 
right  and  lawftil,  in  the  place  of  the  Burmeso  belief 
that  to  share  is  better  than  to  hold,  to  dance  happier 
than  to  work,  and  to  be  content  holier  than  to  strive." 
But  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  place  of  the  rapacious 
cruelty  of  tyrants,  we  have  given  just  government,  and 
in  the  place  of  decimating  wju*  and  civil  strife — peace, 
security,  and  protection. 


The  Futurk  of  Burma 

Burma  and  the  Burmans  are  fated  to  undergo 
considerable  changes ;  the  great  waste  rich  lands  of 
the  interior  will  be  ctdtivatcd,  the  towns  will  be  de- 
veloped, the  border  tribes  will  be  civilised,  the  domi- 
nant Burman  race  will  become  consolidated  with  the 
once  subject  races  of  the  Karens.  Shans,  Kachins.  and 
Chins,  and  with  the  Chinese  immigrants,  who  largely 
intermarry  with  the  Burmese  women.  European 
civilisation  will  become  engrafted  on  Oriental  cus- 
toms, and  British  energy  will  banish  to  some  extent 
Burmese  indnlonco.  It  cannot  but  be  good  for  the 
Burmans  to  midorgo  the  discipline  of  British  nde  ;  but 
still  wc  should  regret  to  sec  the  Burmese  type  a  thing 
of  the  past,  and  the  unique  Burmese  personality  lost 
in  a  British  imitation.  In  these  days  of  the  subjuga- 
tion of  the  weak  to  the  strong,  and  the  levelling  of  all 
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to  a  money-making,  industrious,  and  commonplace  type 
of  mankind,  we  can  ill  spare  the  loss  of  a  personality 
so  unique,  of  a  moral  code  so  pure,  of  a  fancy  so  poetic, 
and  of  a  life  so  simple  as  that  of  the  Burman.  As  long 
as  the  Burmans  remain  Buddhist  to  the  heart's  core, 
and  as  long  as  every  boy  passes  into  manhood  through 
the  portals  of  the  kioung,  the  people  will  retain  their 
characteristics,  their  ideas  and  customs ;  and  in  the  far 
future  they,  having  learned  the  art  of  government  from 
their  conquerors,  may,  I  trust,  recover  their  lost  nation- 
ality, and  give  a  world  condemned  to  commerce  and 
competition  in  the  race  for  wealth,  and  to  military 
aggrandisement  in  the  desire  for  power,  the  example 
of  a  people  who  can  enjoy  life  without  desiring  to 
possess,  and  who  by  renunciation  achieve  peace  and 
contentment. 


THE   NATIVE   STATES   OF   INDIA 

Bt  WILLIAM  LKE-WARNER,  C.ai. 


The  most  casual  glance  at  the  map  of  India  njuj  sug- 
gest a  fear  that  the  subject  of  my  paper  is  too  large  and 
unmanageable  for  the  short  space  at  my  disposal,  but  it 
will  certainly  make  the  reader  feel  that  an  article  on  the 
Native  States  is  an  essential  part  of  the  study  uhich  die 
projectors  of  this  Series  have  suggested.    The  torritorioH 
inclinloJ  in  India,  but  excluded  from  the  title  "  British 
India,"  cover  no  less  than  SQS^i  67  square  miles,  without 
computing  the  Shan  States,  and  they  contain  a  popu- 
lation well  over  66,000,000.     In  area  alone  they  ore 
nearly  five  times  as  large  as  the  United  Kingdom,  or 
nearly   three    times    as    large    as  the  area   of  either 
France   or    the    Clerman    Empire.      Their   population 
exceeds  that  of  the  United  States  of  America.    Two 
single   States,   Ilaidarabad  and   Kashmir,  have    more 
than  8 1 ,000  square  miles  apiece,  being  nearly  as  large 
as  Italy  without  Sicily  or  Sardinia;  and  Gwalior  and 
Mysore  are  each  of  them  larger  than  Greece.     States 
not  only  form  huge  blocks  of  territory  under  a  certain 
ruler,  as  in  the  cases   mentioned,  to  which  Jodfapur 
and  Bikanir  might  be  added,  but  they  also  form  largo 
clusters   of   contiguous    principaUtie-s    under    different 
rulers.      Thus   Ilajputana,    with    its    ten    States,  fills 
130,268  square  miles,  almost  the  size  of  Prussia,  and 
Central   India    under    native    rule    takus    up    77,808 
square  miles.     Outside  these  larger  States  or   blocks 
of  States  there  are  hundreds  of  scattered  principalitica 
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of  every  size,  ranging  from  an  area  of  about  20  square 
rnik'8  to  82 26  sqiiaro  tnilo.H  (Buroda),  which  honey- 
comb every  province  of  British  India  with  patches  of 
foreign  jurisdiction.  Each  of  these  conditions  presents 
dangers  of  its  own.  Large  States  may  have  control 
over  largo  armies ;  clusters  of  States  arc  near  to  com- 
bine or  to  quarrel ;  and  numerous  little  patches  of 
foreign  territory  interfere  with  British  administration. 
The  first  thought  which  must  arise  in  looking  at  the 
map  is  surprise  that  the  rising  tide  of  British  conquest 
did  not  submerge  the  greater  part  of  these  States  and 
incorporate  them,  or  at  least  the  isolated  patches  of 
them,  in  the  British  Empire  of  India.  That  it  has  not 
done  so  is  assuredly  not  due  To  want  of  power,  or  to 
temptation  (for  souic,  like  Baroda  or  Mysore,  are  very 
fair  and  rich),  or  to  opportimity,  but  solely  to  resolute 
fidelity  to  the  principle  that  "  it  is  not  by  the  exten- 
sion of  oiu:  Empire  that  its  purmanence  is  to  bo  secured. 
but  by  the  character  of  British  rule  in  the  territories 
already  committed  to  our  care,  and  by  practically 
demonstrating  that  we  are  as  willing  to  respect  the 
rights  of  others  as  we  are  capable  of  mainLaining  our 
own."  Other  writers  will  have  told  about  the  charac- 
ter of  our  rule  in  the  territories  a<hjiiiiistered  by 
British  officers,  and  I  propose  to  say  what  I  can  about 
the  respect  we  have  shown  for  the  rights  of  India's 
own  rulers,  who  conduct  the  administration  of  more 
than  one-third  of  the  whole  area  of  India. 

You  must  bi'gin  by  forming  a  general  idea  of  what 
a  Native  State  is.  In  a  Native  State,  large  or  small, 
the  Queen's  writ  does  not  nm  ;  that  is  the  main  point : 
it  is  foreign  territory  in  the  midst  of  the  Queen  s  domi- 
nions. There  is  no  supreme  federal  court  in  India,  as 
there  is  in  America,  whose  decisions  are  binding  on  the 
States;  there  is  no  miiform  curreucy  throughout  theni ; 
and  the  British  Government  lias,  jis  a  rule,  bound  itself 
not  to  interfere  in  their  internal  administrations,  whilst 
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it  has  pledged  itself  to  a  desire  to  perpetuate  the 
guverniuouts  of  the  scvlthI  princes  and  chiefs  of  India. 
There  are  no  British  police  in  the  States,  and  there  arc 
but  few  military  cantonments  in  them  garrisoned  by 
British  troops.  We  have  therefore  on  the  spot  no 
British  force  to  commund  respect  and  obedience  to 
Imperial  policy,  British  supervision  is  represented  by 
a  single  p>litical  officer,  whoso  moral  influence  is  tho 
slender  thread  tliat  ties  the  SUite  to  the  suzerain 
British  power.  1  have  met  many  foreigners  travelling 
in  India,  and  I  have  generally  heard  them  cite  tho 
transformation  of  such  elements  of  disorder  as  the 
Native  States  were  in  time  past  into  loyal  and  peaceful 
allies  of  Government  as  the  most  striking  proof  of  our 
capacity  and  moral  power  which  they  had  witueasod  in 
their  t^nir  through  the  Empire.  I  hope  that  I  shall  be 
able  to  convince  you  that  this  pnuse  is  deserved,  espe- 
cially when  you  recollect  that  Rome  in  her  days  of  glory, 
and  ourselves  in  modem  times  in  dealing  with  the  High- 
land chiefs  of  Scotland,  found  no  satisfactory  means  of 
maintaining  foreign  juris«lictions  in  their  respective 
empires. 

You  will  be  in  a  better  position  to  realise  the  <li9i- 
eidty  of  the  task  wliich  the  British  Governments  of 
India  undertook  to  accomplish  if  you  look  back  at  the 
unpromising  elements  which  have  been  transformed  into 
what  the  East  India  Company  called  "royal  instru- 
ments of  power."  One  8  first  idea  would  be  that  the 
G>mpany  found  in  India  old  established  dynastic 
which  commanded  the  respect,  and  perhaps  the  affeo»J 
tion,  of  their  subjects,  and  whose  strong  allian< 
seciured  for  the  British  merchant-princes  the  good- 
will of  the  nobility  and  the  population  of  the  Native 
States.  Such  was  not  the  case.  Except  where  nature. 
as  in  the  deserts  of  Rajputana,  protected  old  familieti 
from  attack,  the  rest  of  India  was  the  theatre  of  civil 
war  lind  private  plunder,  when  the  Company  was  striv- 
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ing  its  utmost  to  avoid  being  entangled  in  the  affairs 
of  the  Indian  chiefs.  The  general  situation  was  one 
of  the  break-up  of  the  empire  which  Akbar  had  be- 
queathed to  unworthy  successors;  and  as  the  imperial 
power  got  paralysed,  first  at  its  extremities,  and  ulti- 
mately at  its  centre  in  the  north,  its  viceroys  revolted, 
and  soldiers  of  fortune  sprang  up  to  seize  what  they 
could  get. 

The  British  standard  was  hoisted  on  the  banks  ot 
the  Hugh  in  1690,  and  it  was  not  until  after  the  cap- 
ture of  Seringapatam  in  1799  that  the  British  Govern- 
ment found  itself  compelled  to  intervene,  and  by 
stopping  further  fighting,  to  give  to  the  chiefs  who 
were  at  the  moment  in  possession  a  title  which  they 
lacked.  A  few  examples  will  illustrate  the  position. 
In  Mysore  the  Hindu  ruling  family  had  been  evicted 
from  power  by  one  of  its  Mohamedan  generals,  Hyder 
Ali,  and  his  son  Tippu.  In  Hyderaba<l  the  Emperor 
Aurangzeb  had  sent  a  distinguished  soldier  to  rule  the 
Deccan,  whose  sons  succeeded,  through  stormy  scenes, 
in  laying  the  foundations  of  the  premier  State  in  India. 
The  founder  of  the  Sindliia  family  who  are  rulers  of 
Gwalior  was  a  commandant  of  the  body-guard  of  the 
Peshwa,  to  whom  Sindhia's  son  paid  only  a  nominal 
allegiance.  The  first  ruler  of  Indore  was  also  a  soldier 
who  won  his  possessions  by  the  sword.  The  rulers  of 
Bhopal  are  spnmg  from  an  Afghan  in  the  service  of 
Aurangzeb,  who  was  sent  as  a  provincial  governor,  and 
seized  the  opportunity  of  the  wars  of  succession  to 
establish  himself.  On  the  coast,  as  Lord  Harris  has 
mentioned,  the  Abyssinian  admirals  of  the  empire  pre- 
ferred a  rule  on  shore  to  the  pursuit  of  pirate  fleets. 
At  Poona  a  Brahman  minister  thnist  aside  to  Satara 
his  lawful  sovereign,  and  there  Gnfecble<l  him  with  riot- 
ous Uving.  In  short,  in  all  parts  of  India  disorder  rang 
its  changes,  and  lands  went  out  of  cultivation,  whilst 
the  few  patches  which  were  tilled  were  cultivated  by 
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armed  |>ciLsjuiiry,  who  between  the  harvests  wont 
on  phmdcring  excursions.  The  land  was  dasolatecl 
with  civil  war  by  gangs  of  murderers  and  plundcrcnt. 
A  Rtory  is  told  of  one  village  in  which  all  the  villagcn 
perished  in  the  ilamcR  kindled  by  themselves  to  bbok^b 
a  worse  fate. 

The  Company  waa  forcefl  to  intervene,  and  when  at 
last  it  did  so  under  the  jt^ovorntnent  of  Lord  Hastings, 
all  these  heterogeneous  elements  of  disonlcr  were 
thrown  into  the  alembic,  and  transformeti  into  the 
protected  princes  of  India,  chargeil  with  the  orderly 
administration  of  the  States  which  at  the  moment  they 
chanced  to  rule  by  the  sword.  Men  who  hwl  fought 
hundreds  of  biittles,  and  never  learned  to  read  or  write, 
wore  required  to  sheathe  their  swords,  and  protect,  in- 
stead! <»f  molesting,  their  subjects.  Old  scores  were  still 
due  to  or  by  them  ;  many  a  rancorous  hal43,  many  a  usur- 
pation, many  an  injustice  survivcfl — ay,  ami  still  fosters. 
Hut  the  British  Government  undertook  to  arbitrate  and 
settle  disputes  without  allowing  to  the  chiefs  an  appeal 
to  force.  I  hope  I  have  said  enough  to  enable  you  to 
draw  for  yourselves  the  picture  of  Indian  »<>ciety  at  the 
beginning  of  this  century.  During  a  period  of  inU^nse 
suffering,  strong  men  of  arms  from  all  countries,  Ro- 
hillas,  Afghans,  Pathans,  Beluchis,  Pcnuans,  and  Abys- 
sinians,  as  well  as  Indiaiui.  had  fought  for  spoils,  when 
suddenly,  as  if  by  mngic,  tJie  spoilers  of  the  moment, 
fresh  from  the  battlefield,  arose,  dublxd  lawful  rulers 
an<l  protected  princes  of  India.  Can  you  wonder  that 
the  task  of  dealing  with  them  and  saving  them  from 
annexation  has  proved  very  difhcult  ? 

In  order  that  you  may  understand  how  neoeo- 
sary  it  was  to  impose  certain  chocks  upon  their  use  of 
the  powers  of  rule  with  which  they  were  entrusted, 
1  propose  now  to  give  two  practical  illustrations  of 
the  difficulties  which  ensued.  The  first  is  an  instance 
of  the   perils  we  once  encountered,  and  might  ag^n 
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encounter,  if  the  armies  of  the  Native  States  were  too 
large  for  their  internal  purposes,  or  were  allowed  to 
dictate  to  the  State  authorities.  The  ruler  of  Gwalior 
died  in  1843  and  loft  no  sous,  but  only  a  widtiw  aged 
thirteen.  A  competent  regent  was  appointed  by  the 
nobles  to  conduct  the  administration,  whilst  the  child 
widow  on  her  part  adopted  a  son  aged  eight  to  succeed 
her  late  husbauti.  The  llritish  Government  recognised 
the  regent,  and  shortly  afterwards  a  palace  intrigue 
influced  the  Maharani  to  siipport  another  man  i\s 
regent  in  place  of  the  person  recognised.  The  anny, 
"which  consisted  of  30,000  infantry,  10.000  cavalry, 
and  a  considerable  force  of  artillery,  was  at  the  time  in 
a  state  of  mutiny,  committing  disorders  on  our  frontier, 
and  threatening  an  attack  on  the  Si-ato  of  Tonk.  The 
Governor-General  ordered  the  removal  of  tlio  new 
regent ;  but  he  intercepted  the  letter,  and.  supported  by 
part  of  the  anuy,  refused  to  coni])ly  with  the  wishes 
of  the  Government  of  India.  You  can  judge  of  the 
state  of  disorder  which  prevailed  when  I  say  that  one 
brigadier,  who  hat!  been  plundering  the  people  to  pay 
his  troops,  was  summoned  to  headquarters  to  explain, 
and  he  appeared  at  the  head  of  his  troops.  The 
British  agent  was  withdrawn,  but  it  was  not  luitil  a 
British  force  advanced  to  restore  order  that  the  usurp- 
ing minister  was  surrendered.  In  order  then  to  nego- 
tiate measures  for  a  settlement,  the  Governor-General 
summoned  the  Maharani  and  licr  chief  supporters 
to  an  interview,  but  they  never  apjwared.  There 
was  no  other  alternative  but  to  order  an  advance 
of  the  British  forces,  which  was  made  both  from  the 
north  and  the  south.  But  as  Sir  Hugh  Gough  pro- 
ceeded with  1 2,000  of  the  Company  s  troops  frnni 
the  north,  without  duo  appreciation  of  the  opposition 
which  he  would  encounter,  he  was  attacked  at  MaharaJ- 
pur  by  14,000  of  the  Gwalior  troops,  and  he  only  won 
a  \4etory  after  sustaining  heavy  losses.     On  the  same 
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dny  a  bloody  battle  was  fought  od  the  south  of  Gwalior, 
at  Punniar.  The  re&ult  was  that  Gwalior  lay  at  the 
feet  of  the  Company.  But  the  British  most  niagnani- 
mously  did  not  lumox  the  Stat«.  They  merely  re<luced 
the  army,  and  imposed  a  treaty  upon  Sindhia ;  and  to 
relieve  the  discontent  they  even  enlist'Od  some  of  the 
troops  who  had  fought  against  them  in  the  Contingent 
which  they  then  formed.  It  was  this  Contingent 
which,  fourteen  years  later,  mutinied  against  its  officers 
and  marched  off  to  Cawupore,  and  joine<l  in  the 
horrible  scenes  of  murder  of  children  and  women 
which  dishgured  the  Indian  Mutiny.  I  think  that 
this  page  out  of  Indian  history  is  sufficient  to  illustrate 
one  of  the  dangers  arising  from  the  Native  States  with 
which  the  British  authorities  have  had  to  deal. 

I  will  now  give  ynu  another  illustration  of  a  class 
of  administrative  difficulties  ia^eparable  from  the 
proximity  of  the  Native  States  to  British  dominions. 
As  I  have  said,  the  British  Government  doefi  not  inter- 
fere directly  in  the  administration  by  their  own  rulers 
of  the  States.  When  it  must  secure  their  co-operation 
in  some  beneficent  measure  introduce<l  into  British 
India,  it  has  recourse  to  engagements,  and  by  adv^ice 
and  argument  persuades  its  allies  to  lulopt  the  necessary 
schema  Even  then  it  has  to  rely  upon  the  officials  of 
the  Stato,  who  are  not  under  British  control,  for  t}io 
proper  execution  of  the  agreement.  A  Christian 
ciWlised  Government,  however  anxious  it  u»ay  bo  not 
to  interfere  with  native  creeds,  cannot  tolerate  many 
Indian  customs  which  Hinduism  permits,  and  even 
approves.  Thus  sutteeism,  infanticide,  hook-swinging, 
barbarous  pimishments,  and  slavery  have  all  in  turn 
been  prohibited  by  law  or  regulation  in  British  terri- 
tory. But  the  law  would  Ije  practically  inoperative 
in  many  parts  of  the  Empire  if  we  could  not  persuade 
our  neighbours  to  put  down  these  practices  in  their 
adjoining    territories.      Otherwise    widows    would    be 
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burned  on  their  husbands'  pyres,  female  children  put 
to  death  by  their  parents,  and  human  Kacrifices  offered 
by  the  simple  process  of  stepping  across  the  frontier. 
The  evasion  of  the  law  wouM  be  only  one,  and  jKsrhiips 
the  least,  of  the  resulting  evils.  More  troublesome  in 
its  effects  would  bo  the  maintenance  of  a  corrupt 
tandard  of  morality,  and  the  approval  by  public 
opinion  on  one  side  of  the  frontier  of  horrible  practices 
condemned  by  what  would  bo  described  as  the  law  of 
the  foreigner  on  the  British  side.  Accordingly,  in  the 
case  of  crimes  which  obviously  sin  against  the  law  of 
nature,  the  British  Government  is  obliged  to  insist 
upon  the  native  rulers  taking  common  action  with  it, 
as  in  the  suppression  of  suttee.  But  in  many  other 
matters  where  the  crime  is  less  heinous  or  the  con- 
nection with  crime  more  remote,  tho  unwillingness  of 
the  Native  States  to  keep  in  line  with  tho  moral 
advance  of  British  India  has  to  be  overcome  by 
consent ;  and  this  tedious  process  constitutes  a  very 
practical  difficulty. 

There  are,  alas,  cases  in  which  tho  Native  States 
will  not  follow  our  lewl.  lu  what  is  known  as  the  Age 
of  Consent  Act,  under  which  in  British  India  the  pre- 
mature marriage  of  girls  under  the  ago  of  twelve  years 
has  in  recent  years  been  made  illegal,  hardly  a  Native 
Slate  has  followed  our  example.  Wo  have  not  pressed 
it  upon  their  unwilling  agreement.  So,  too,  the  Hindu 
who  becomes  a  convert  to  Christianity  loses  in  the 
Native  States  the  protection  which  British  law  gave 
him  in  British  India  more  than  thirty  years  ago. 

We  have  not  force  J  our  view  of  religious  toleration 
upon  the  States.  But  there  are  other  cases  in  which 
humanity  would  justify  us  iu  taking  a  stronger  line, 
and  I  propose  to  give  you  an  illustration  of  our  diffi.- 
culties  in  such  a  case. 

In  1870  a  Bill  was  introduced  into  the  Legislative 
Assembly  for  the  prevention  in  British  India  of  female 
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JnfMitifiHa  Its  piblished  sUtemenl  of  objects  sbowod 
UiAi  in  1795  and  1804  reguUtiotift  were  pasBed  with  m 
aunihr  obfact^  but  tbej  had  pn^red  so  beffective  Out 
tbej  were  repealed  in  1 862.  It  was  pabliclj  admitted 
that  the  ''crime  is  terribly  prevalent,**  and  the  law 
qiiite  insafficienU  An  instance  was  given  of  seven 
viUagea  in  the  Basti  district  of  Briti&h  India  with  1 04 
bojs  and  only  one  ^1  in  them,  and  for  the  ten  pre- 
Tioaa  jeam  only  one  girl  had  been  married  in  them. 
Ten  other  rilLi^es  were  mentioned  in  which  no  one 
living  hod  ever  known  a  case  of  the  marriage  of  a  girl. 
The  cause  of  the  crime  was  said  to  be  twofold— the 
enonnoiis  cost  uf  marriage  ceremonies  fallii^  upon  the 
bride's  father,  and  the  vicious  influence  of  immemorial 
custom.  The  Act  passed  by  the  Government  of  India 
was  deseed  to  enable  local  governments  to  make  rules 
for  regulating  expenditure  on  marriages,  and  for  intro- 
ducing a  system  of  registration  of  births  and  marriagee 
into  tainted  areas.  When  the  Act  was  passed,  the 
Government  of  Bombay  wished  to  apply  it  to  eertmin 
villages  in  Kaira  and  Gujerat  near  the  frontiers  of  a 
native  state,  Banxlo,  whore  the  following  state  of  afiaiia 
existed.  Some  fifty-six  villages,  inhihited  by  pe«i« 
antry,  were  regarded  as  arLstocratic  or  "  kiilia,"  thirteen 
of  them  being  the  very  cream  of  rural  aristocracy ;  and 
it  was  a  rule  of  honour  with  the  less  aristocratic 
rillagers —  akulia — to  marry  their  daughters  into 
families  in  these  villages.  The  kulia  bridegroom 
being  at  a  premium,  the  akulia  brides  father  had  to 
pay  a  large  dowry  and  to  spend  a  ruinous  simi  upon 
marriage  expenses.  Rather  than  admit  his  poverty, 
and  because  the  Hindus  believe  that  no  greater  difr- 
grace  can  befall  a  family  than  to  leave  its  daughters 
unmarried,  the  father  of  a  female  child  had  only  two 
courses  open  to  him,  personal  ruin  or  infanticide — in 
fact,  either  to  sell  all  that  he  had  and  win  for  his  child- 
daughter  a  rhild-hdsband   of  the  kulia  cla>is,  or  else 
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put  his  child  out  of  the  way.  Thus  in  the  akulia 
villages  the  female  children  either  were  put  to  death, 
or.  if  they  lived  to  be  uiarrieil  to  a  kulia  huKbaud,  they 
became  the  cause  of  ruin  to  their  parents.  With  the 
kulia  villages  the  case  was  hardly  better.  Since  no 
aristocratic  peasant  could  allow  his  daughter  to  make  a 
degrading  marriage  with  a  plebeian  peasant,  whilst  his 
kulia  neighbours  reserved  their  valuable  sons  for  more 
profitable  marriages,  the  kulia  daughter  nmst  also 
needs  be  put  out  of  the  way.  Finally,  the  kulia 
husbanil  learnt  bad  ways,  for  he  put  away  his  wife 
when  he  had  squandered  her  dowry,  and  he  married 
ani)ther. 

To  meet  this  insane  competition,  attempts  w^ere 
made  by  our  officers  to  get  the  akulia  people  to  agree 
not  to  marry  into  kulia  families,  or  else  to  contract 
Buoh  marriages  on  the  prmciple  of  "give  and  take," 
i,e.  an  exchange  of  a  son  for  a  daughter.  But  the 
pride  of  the  ukost  favoured  villages,  some  of  which  lay 
juBt  over  the  British  border  in  Baroda  territory,  and 
the  force  of  fashion,  dofeatetl  the  attempt.  At  last  the 
majority  of  the  people,  under  the  good  advice  of  Mr. 
Shepherd,  came  to  Government  some  twenty  years  ago 
with  a  request  that  Government  would  make  rules 
under  the  Act  prohibiting  extravagimt  dowries  and 
marriage  expenses.  Then  the  difficulty  with  which  I  am 
dealing  had  to  be  faced,  namely,  the  limitation  of  our 
legislative  powers  to  a  fraction  of  the  villages  afi'ected, 
Bince  some  lay  over  the  border  out  of  British  juris- 
diction; and  so  it  was  not  till  1889  that  rules  regu- 
lating marriage  expenses  amongst  the  Lewa  Kunbis 
were  published-  How  they  have  worked  under  a  dual 
a^hninistration  is  another  matter. 

I  do  not  propose  to  enter  into  that  inquiry,  because 
my  object  is  merely  to  give  you  a  peep  into  some  of 
the  atlministrative  ditBculties  which  perplex  the  British 
rulers  of  India  by  reason  of  the  proximity  of  the  Native 
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States  to  British  districts.  There  were  many  thought- 
ful men  fifty  and  seventy  years  ago  who  predicted  that 
the  maintenance  of  foreign  jurifidictions  in  the  midst  of 
British  territory  would  be  impracticable.  We  have 
proved  so  far  that  it  is  practicable,  but  I  must  admit 
that  it  has  entailed  enormous  difficulties,  and  if  ever 
the  Native  Stales  should  adopt  an  uncompromising  atti- 
tude the  predictions  might  be  verified.  Consider,  for 
instance,  how  numerous  are  our  points  of  contact.  Aa 
communications  improve^  the  escape  of  fugitive  crimi- 
nab  becomes  easier,  and  we  should  never  be  able  to  stop 
organised  robberies  or  the  tratle  of  the  professional 
poisoner  if  the  Stales  did  not  readily  assist  by  promptly 
giving  extradition.  The  head  works  of  our  most  im- 
portant canals  often  lie  in  Native  State  berritor}%  or  else 
the  canals  pass  through  them.  When  a  famine  visita 
any  part  of  India  it  affects  both  Native  States  and 
British  territory,  and  in  times  past  a  terrible  exodus 
of  the  population  of  the  Stales  into  British  India  has 
occmred,  leaving  the  route  marked  by  thousands  of 
corpses,  and  disorganising  our  own  schemes  of  relief. 
Very  often  our  sanitary  measures  are  defeated  by  the 
neglect,  over  the  bortler,  of  measures  for  checking  the 
spread  of  smallpox  or  cholera,  which  the  rulers  of  the 
States  have  refused  to  take.  From  all  this  you  can 
conclude  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  us  and  the 
States  to  have  some  clear  understanding  as  to  their 
duties  as  well  as  their  rights.  A  i>olicy  of  entire  non- 
interference is  impossible.  Happily  wise  and  gentle 
methods  have  been  devised  which  hiivo  formed  British 
territories  and  Native  States  ink>  nne  combine<i  political 
system,  and  the  latter  have  agreed  or  been  required  to 
surrender  certain  rights  iu  return  for  the  protection 
which  they  enjoy. 

I  must  describe  to  you  what  powers  the  Slates  have 
BO  surrendered.  In  the  first  pla*!e,  they  have  no  rela- 
tions of  uny  sort  or  kind  with  foreign  powers  or  with 
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other  States.  To  whisper  to  you  the  words  Transvaal, 
Eg}'pt,  and  Madagascar,  is  quite  enough  to  make  you 
realise  how  dangerous  is  the  gift  to  a  weaker  nation  of 
powers  of  negotiating  with  more  powerful  neighlxnirs. 
Suppose  a  ship  from  Kutcb  got  into  trouble  in  a  foreign 
port,  then  if  the  Rao  of  Kutch  were  to  be  in  a  position 
to  conclude  engagements  with  foreign  powers,  can  one 
doubt  that  soon  he  woiild  be  entangled  in  alliances 
or  obligations  that  might  not  suit  eithor  liini  or  us  ^ 
You  have  read,  no  doubt,  accounts  of  the  days  when 
French  officers  commanded  troops  in  Hyderabad,  in 
Mysore,  where  to  the  present  day  a  village  is  called 
"  French  Hocks,"  and  in  Gwalior ;  and  how  the  Sultan 
of  Mysore  was  anxiously  awaiting  help  from  Napoleon 
when  the  Battle  of  the  Nile  interfered  with  French 
plans.  1  need  not  therefore  dilate  further  upon,  or 
justify,  the  rule  that  the  Native  States  of  India  must 
have  nothing  to  tlu  with  foreign  powers  or  other  Native 
States,  and  that  outside  nations  and  States  have  nothing 
to  do  with  them.  Tlio  British  Guvernment  exclusively 
manages  all  that  concerns  their  external  relations  for 
them,  and  saves  them  from  the  dangers  of  a  foreign 
policy. 

The  next  limitation  upon  their  powers  is  a  natural 
corollary.  As  their  foreign  attairs  are  managed  for 
them,  and  as  the  British  Government  is  their  pro- 
tector, the  States  cannot  decliu^  war,  and  they  do  not 
require  large  armies  for  offensive  purposes.  A  limita- 
tion up3n  the  forces  they  may  maintain  is  tlierefore 
reasonable,  and  it  is  equally  reasonable  that  they 
should  give  to  the  Government  whicli  undertakes  their 
defence  any  military  facilities  in  the  establishment  of 
cantomrionts,  fortresses,  and  comnumications,  or  in  the 
arrest  of  deserters  and  the  fiimishing  of  supplies,  that 
it  may  require.  Apart,  however,  from  these  diplouuitic 
and  military  obligations,  the  States  have  a  very  free 
hand  in  the  conduct  of  their  internal  administration. 
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Their  rulors  arc  rcsponfliblo  for  the  peaceful  govern- 
ment of  their  States,  and  no  desire  to  make  them  adopt 
Bntish  mctboclH  is  allowed  to  weaken  that  respon- 
sibility. Obviously  the  necessity  for  preserving  the 
integrity  of  the  States  ooinpels  the  suzerain  power  to 
prevent  either  tho  dismemberment  of  the  States,  or  such 
a  vicious  course  of  gross  misrule  as  must  lead  tt»  rel>el- 
lion  and  anarchy.  The  continuance  of  the  State  n)ay 
at  times  require  the  removal  of  a  particular  ruler ;  but 
even  when  a  British  resident  wa*i  murdered  ut  Mauipur, 
and  another  at  Baroda  was  1>elieved  to  have  been  the 
subject  of  an  alteuipt  U)  |M>ison,  the  interfnrence  of  the 
Bntish  Government  wont  no  further  than  the  deposi- 
tion of  one  ruler  in  favour  of  another.  Tho  Bntish 
Government  has  also  stepped  in  when  necessary  to  check 
infanticide,  to  suppress  sutteeism,  to  stop  impalement, 
mutilation,  and  other  barbarous  practices,  and  to  secure 
religious  tolerarion.  Bui  bt-yond  this  it  limits  its  action 
by  tho  terms  of  its  treaties  and  engagements,  and  resists 
resolutely  all  temptation  to  exercise  a  right  of  autho- 
ritative interference  by  reiuson  merely  of  its  command- 
ing inHuencc  in  the  political  system.  Xo  doubt, 
amongst  nearly  six  hundred  chiefs  there  are  a  few 
who,  if  unchecked,  would  render  Bntish  forbearance 
and  the  maintenance  of  the  Native  States  impossible; 
but  I  cannot  recall  a  single  instance  of  the  punishment 
of  a  chief  or  a  State  which  has  bi-*en  intlictod  with- 
out good  rotison»  and  without  intinite  patience  and 
reluctance. 

So  uuich  for  the  relations  uf  the  States  themselves 
with  the  British  authorities  in  India,  and  you  will  now 
be  inclined  to  ask  liow  their  systems  of  internal  ad- 
ministration, in  which  they  are  left  such  a  free  hand, 
iliflfer  from  those  which  we  adopt  in  the  provinces 
imder  British  ride.  The  personal  clement,  so  pro- 
minent in  India  and  in  its  own  rulers,  is  the  first 
great  distinction.     The  British  Government  is  imper- 
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soiuil,  subject  lo  law,  and  controlled  by  public  opinion^ 
a  free  press,  and  authority  at  home.  The  Indian  nder. 
or,  where  ho  loaves  everything  to  his  Dowan,  the  Indian 
Dewan,  is  autocratic.  The  native  cliicf  speods  much  of 
his  revenues  on  himself  and  on  his  retinue.  He  lives 
and  moves  in  great  style.  He  is  the  highest  court  of 
appeal,  and  can  reverse  any  judicial  sentence  (except  in 
the  few  States  where,  after  a  long  minority,  the  British 
Government  has  altered  the  native  system).  His  orders 
are  as  good  as  laws,  and  he  has  no  separate  legislative 
assembly  to  discuss  them.  His  servants,  who  gcnenxlly 
combine  executive  and  judicial  functions,  are  protected 
from  legal  process.  He  takes  care  that  no  press  shall 
trouble  him,  and  ho  is  very  sensitive  to  criticism.  I  re- 
member one  chief  who  was  about  to  commit  one  of  his 
sulyects  to  prison  because  he  had  complained  to  myself 
that  the  decision  of  one  of  the  chiefs  courts  was  "imjust." 
Without  lading  stress  on  the  impropriety  of  punishing 
a  lawful  appeal  to  the  British  authority  for  interven- 
tion, I  comforted  the  chief  with  the  assurance  that  I 
could  hardly  recollect  a  case  in  which  I  had  ever 
decided  against  a  maus  claiui  to  land  in  which  my 
elaborate  attempts  t-o  explain  my  decision  to  the  unfor- 
tunate claimant  had  not  provoked  tho  vep]y,  '*  Dad  lagat 
nahin,"  1.*'.  "There  is  no  justice  to  be  had."  Nothing 
strikes  one  more  in  passing  from  British  India  to  a 
Native  State  than  the  absence  of  the  local  and  muni- 
cipal boards  with  which  wo  have  studded  our  territories, 
the  siKitiei^  of  tlio  press,  and  the  absrnco  of  political 
organisations.  This  is  the  n»oro  marked  because  some 
of  the  most  autocratic  chiefs  are  patrons  of  Poona 
societies. 

There  are  here  and  there  make-believes  of  munici- 
palities, but  they  have  no  powers.  In  Mysore,  tin;  best 
aduiinisLered  Native  State  in  India,  the  rural  boards 
have  no  money  at  their  disjjosal  to  spend.  Even  the 
great  elected   "representative   assembly"    has   not   so 
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much  as  a  shadow  of  power.  It  meets  by  order,  it 
departs  punctually  and  after  no  long  delay  by  order, 
it  never  votes,  it  listens,  and  it  asks  questions ;  but  it 
cannot  vote  a  farthing,  or  pass  a  law,  or,  in  fact,  do 
anything  except  listen.  The  assembly  has  its  merits, 
but  it  is  not  as  powerful  to  act  as  the  smallest  muni- 
cipal board  in  British  India.  In  our  territories  there 
is  the  reign  of  law,  but  in  a  Native  State  you  have  the 
personal  autocratic  rule  of  the  old  type,  checked  and 
mellowed  by  the  influence  of  the  Political  Agent,  but 
without  much  regard  for  the  rights  of  the  people,  as  wo 
in  Europe  understand  the  phrase.  Indeed,  S4>  long  as 
the  religious  systems  of  India,  and  the  social  organisa- 
tions, t^,  caste,  based  upon  them,  continue  unchanged, 
there  is  no  place  for  the  great  mass  of  tho  pe<»plc  in 
the  systems  of  administration  followed  in  the  Native 
States. 

To  all  who  believe  that  constitutional  rule  is  better 
than  autocratic  rule,  the  British  administration  nmst 
be  preferable;  but  there  is  another  side  to  the  question. 
I  recollect  a  Judt^e  of  the  High  Court  of  Bombay,  a 
Brahman  gentleman,  talking  to  mo  one  day  on  this 
subject,  and  expressing  the  opinion  that  the  Peshwa's 
Government,  bad  as  it  was,  was  much  more  popular 
than  the  Brilisli  Government.  In  explanation,  he  told 
me  a  story  of  a  Brahman  who  conceived  that  he  had 
been  unjustly  treated,  and  who  therefore  entered  tho 
palace  and  appropriated  a  gold  plate  oflf  which  the 
Peshwa  ate.  Asked  for  a  reason,  he  said  that  it  was 
not  fair  that  the  Peshwa  should  feast  off  gold  when  his 
subject  was  <lying  of  injustice  and  starvation.  The 
speaker  admitted  to  me  that  only  a  Brahman  could 
have  taken  the  liberty,  and  he  treated  the  rights  of  the 
lower  castes  as  of  no  consequence.  To  us,  therefore, 
the  story  loses  much  of  its  point.  But  I  do  believe 
that  the  Native  States'  administrations  appeal  more  to 
Asiatic  imagination  and  the  poetic  side  of  their  nature 
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than  our  cold  system  does.  I  remember  once  that, 
when  a  rich  British  municipality  demurred  to  make  a 
grant  of  the  rates  for  the  public  reception  of  a  distin- 
guished visitor,  the  chiefs  of  the  States  spent  lavishly 
on  fireworks;  and  one  Raja  in  particular,  nob  being 
content  with  the  presents  which  he  was  allowed  to 
make  to  a  royal  guest,  affixed  a  diatiumd  of  great 
value  to  a  garland  of  common  roses,  which  he  put 
round  the  neck  of  his  Royal  Highness.  The  diamond 
was  returned,  but  the  chief  correctly  appreciated  native 
sentiment  when  ho  applied  his  public  revenues  to  the 
object  stated.  Extravagance  even  at  the  cost  of  the 
tax-payer  is  always  popular. 

The  second  feature  which  distinguishes  native  rule 
is  that  of  parsimony  in  the  public  administration  out- 
side the  personal  wants  of  tho  ruling  family.  The  most 
casual  traveller  knows  by  the  jolts  of  his  vehicle,  by  the 
absence  of  travellers'  bungalows,  tlie  state  of  the  roads 
and  bridges,  and  the  character  of  public  offices,  when  he 
has  entered  a  Native  State.  Except  in  two  or  three 
Native  States  there  are  not  even  asylums  for  the  insane, 
and  hospitals,  if  any,  are  of  recent  construction.  What 
is  spent  on  public  works  is  spent  at  the  capital ;  on 
irrigational  works  or  reproductive  works  of  public 
utility,  little  is  spent.  Good  schools  are  hard  to  find. 
The  chief  minister  probably  has  a  large  income.  The 
salaries  of  magistrates  and  other  public  servants  are 
far  below  what,  by  experience,  we  have  found  to  be 
necessary  for  competent  and  honest  officials.  The 
people  are  not  less  taxed  than  in  British  Indiiv.  On 
the  contrary,  they  pay  more,  especially  the  poorer 
classes.  The  richer  classes,  and  notably  the  priestly 
classes,  arc  favoured,  and  the  taxes  are  frequently 
farmed,  so  that  much  of  what  is  paid  never  reaches 
the  treasury. 

Judged  by  our  standards  the  fiscal  and  revenue 
systems  of  the  Native  States  are  very  inferior  to  our 
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own.  Bat  the  people  are  used  to  them,  and  often 
ignorant  of  whore  the  shoe  pinches.  I  onco  induced  a 
Native  State  to  abolish  fifty  taxes  wliinh  wore  crushing 
trade  in  all  directions,  and  some  of  which  produced  less 
than  the  cost  of  collection.  There  was  a  tish  monopoly, 
which  brought  in  Rs.  32  a  year;  a  tax  on  people  chang- 
ing their  villjiges,  which  prndticed  Ks.  1 2  ;  and  another 
on  Dhangar's  (i.e.  grazier's)  blankets,  which  produced 
R.  I,  Industries  had  been  crushed  by  oppressive  and 
injudicious  Uixes.  There  was  u  heavy  tax  on  widows' 
remarriages,  and  of  oimrse  taxes  on  shopkeepers  and 
artiiicers,  besides  house-taxes  and  market-dues.  In 
British  India  the  taxes  are  few.  and,  where  possible, 
graduated  according  to  means  of  ^myment.  In  most 
Native  States  everything  is  taxed,  and  the  weight  falls 
heavily  on  the  pxir.  If,  however,  you  were  Ut  rmul 
the  native  press  of  British  India,  which  is  conducted 
by  the  high  castes,  you  would  be  assure*!  that  the 
British  system  was  the  less  popular  <»f  the  two  systems. 
There  is,  I  believe,  some  truth  in  this  view  of  popu- 
larity, for  the  Indian  hates  direct  taxation  and  does 
not  mind  indirect  burdens,  whilst  the  upper  classes, 
who  voice  public  opinion,  detest  paying  their  pro- 
portionate share  of  taxation.  It  is  do  consolation  to 
them  to  be  told  that  the  British  Government  aims 
rather  at  raising  the  moral  standard  of  its  subjects 
than  at  |3i>pulariiy.  Another  feature  of  native  rule  is 
the  declared  partiality  of  the  Government  for,  ami 
favour  shown  to,  its  chiefs  religion. 

I  read  recently  a  very  curious  docuuiont  which  was 
published  in  the  Matlnvs  papers,  in  which  the  Govern- 
ment of  Mysore  vindicated  its  high  priest  against  a 
charge  preferred  by  the  Lingayats  against  him  of  im- 
proper entrance  into  one  of  their  shrines.  In  British 
India  the  matter  would  have  been  left  to  the  law 
courts.  Again,  the  law  of  British  India  protects  from 
loss  of  his  rights  a  convert  to  Christianity.     Quite  ro* 
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cently  the  highest  court  of  one  of  the  best-governed 
Native  States  m  India  has  held  that  the  pervert  from 
Hinduism  is,  imdor  the  ancient  laws  of  Menu,  deprived 
of  all  civil  rit,'hts,  and  in  the  particular  case  then  bo- 
fore  it,  unable  to  claim  the  custody  of  his  children.  I 
remember  once  in  an4)ther  State  arranging  with  the 
villagers  that  the  low  caste  population  should  draw 
water  from  a  large  lake  into  which  the  village  donkeys, 
and  even  pigs,  went  for  drink,  but  from  which  mem- 
bers of  the  low  castes,  who  htul  helped  to  make  the 
reservoir,  were  excluded.  My  well-meant  settlement 
was  on  the  very  next  day  upsL*t  hy  a  high  Brahman 
oificia). 

Like  the  other  features  of  native  rule  which  I  am 
describing,  this  favour  shown  to  the  religion  of  the 
ruling  family  has  its  advantages.  The  constant  reli- 
gious disputes  which,  under  British  protection,  rage 
in  our  large  cities  about  matters  of  food  or  drink, 
rarely  arise  in  the  Native  Slates,  where  it  is  well 
known  that  official  support  will  be  given  to  one  side. 
Terrible  riots  and  iiuirderK  have,  of  course,  occurred 
at  tunes  in  Native  States,  but  generally  where  the 
ruling  family's  religion  has  been  opposed  to  that  of 
a  large  local  majc>rity.  Wliere  the  parties  are  evenly 
balanced.  State  influence  represses  one  of  them.  In 
BritLsh  India  a  tolerant  strong  Government  allows  all 
parties  their  legal  rights.  Our  declaration  of  tolerance 
and  respect  for  law  emboldens  the  weak.  You  observe 
the  difference.  In  the  Native  State  the  influence  of  the 
ruling  caste  is  on  the  side  of  its  own  religious  party. 
The  other  religions  dare  not  assert  any  rights  in  a 
way  to  offend  the  court  religion.  In  British  India  the 
Executive  is  strictly  impartial,  and  protects  legal  rights. 
But  tho  law  is  strong,  and  the  minority  has  its  legal 
rights  as  well  as  the  majority.  Hence  the  minority 
will  not  l»o  put  down  without  an  appeal  to  law,  and 
this  very  appeal  to  law  provokes  the  intolerance  of  the 
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majority.  Thus  the  reign  of  British  law  aad  its  equal 
protection  of  all  legal  rights,  coupled  with  the  impar- 
tiality of  the  Executive,  induce  the  Mohamedan,  for 
instance,  to  eat  his  customary  food,  notwithstanding  the 
objections  of  the  Hindus  to  the  eating  of  beef.  In  a 
Hindu  orthodox  Stato,  un  the  other  hand,  tho  killing  of 
oattle  is  visited  with  severe  penalties,  and  in  some 
States  the  East  India  Company  even  recognised  by 
treaty  an  obligation  to  act  accordingly.  The  Bhuj 
Treaty  of  1819  has  an  Article  (21)  which  runs  thus: 
"  It  being  contrary  to  the  religious  principles  of  the 
Jhorejas  and  people  of  Kut43h  that  cows,  bullocks,  and 
peacocks  should  be  killed,  the  Honourable  Company 
agree  not  to  permit  these  animals  to  bo  killed." 

Having  noticed  some  of  the  leading  distinctions 
between  the  Native  States  xmdcr  their  aut-ocratic  rulers 
and  the  British  system  of  administration,  I  propono  to 
place  side  by  side  the  advantages  which  the  chiefs  of 
India  derive  from  their  union  with  the  British  Empire 
and  those  which  we  derive  from  it.  Obviously  the 
States  gain  ononnously.  Without  contributing  any- 
thing material  to  the  cost  of  our  armies  and  navy,  to 
the  extension  of  British  railways,  or  to  the  peace 
which  we  maintain  on  their  frontiers,  and  even,  when 
necessary,  in  their  own  territories,  they  reap  the  advan- 
tage of  our  costly  system  of  government.  They  gain 
more  than  this.  Their  own  native  public  servants  and 
ministers  are  generally  men  who  have  been  educated 
and  trained  in  British  India.  From  time  to  time  there 
is  a  long  minority  in  the  succession  to  a  State,  and  then 
the  whole  administration  is  reformed,  and.  at  the  cost 
of  our  unpopularity  with  tho  upper  classes,  who  benefit 
by  irregularities  and  vicious  systems  of  land  settlement 
and  taxation,  we  introduce  the  needed  change  of  system. 
We  are  always  standing  by  to  see  fair  p\&y  and  settle 
disputes.  One  chief  encroaches  upon  another,  and  in  an 
instant  wo  intervene,  and,  without  heavy  cost  or  fee  or 
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personal  advanti^e,  settle  the  question,  and  enforce  our 
decision,  llien,  again,  a  chief  dies  suddenly,  and  the 
sons  of  several  wives  dispute  the  succession.  Wc  allow 
no  appeal  to  force.  Wo  hear  lM)th  sides,  and  decide 
who  shall  succeed.  These  are  advantages  to  the  chiefs 
of  incalculable  value.  Again,  if  a  chief  wants  a  very 
unpopular  but  sound  uiCitsure  carried  out,  he  borrows 
a  British  officer  for  the  job.  If  he  wants  a  new  law 
or  a  difficult  knot  disentangled,  he  requires  no  trained 
lawyer  or  expert.  He  simply  takes  a  whole  law  out 
of  the  British  Statute-book,  or  a  whole  Famine  Relief 
Code,  or  a  collection  of  rules  which  it  has  cost  the  British 
Grovemment  much  time  and  expense  to  elaborate,  and 
he  declares  that  the  law  or  rules  apply  mutatis  mutan- 
dis.    His  subjects  have  to  decide  what  that  means. 

I  look  upon  the  loan  of  trained  British  officers 
to  the  States  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  advantages 
which  they  derive  from  us.  I  believe  that  the  native 
chiefs  generally  cordially  appreciate  these  several  bene- 
fits of  the  union. 

On  our  side  the  list  of  benefits  is  not  so  long 
or  weighty,  but  it  is  substantial.  In  the  first  place, 
we  get  variety  instead  of  one  dead  level  of  British 
administration,  and  in  course  of  tiiuo  we  may  obtain 
here  or  there  an  example  worth  following.  Meanwhile, 
India,  under  ita  own  rulers,  ailbrds  a  contrast,  and  a 
contrast  is  somctinaes  as  good  as  a  comparison  or  an 
example.  I  have  never  known  the  native  press  in 
British  India  free  from  the  moat  exaggerated  denun- 
ciations of  BritLsli  wrong-doing.  Comfort  then  may  be 
derived  from  looking  both  on  our  border  and  across 
otir  border.  I  have  had  to  do  with  several  cases  of 
proposed  rectification  of  the  British  frontier.  I  can 
quote  scores  of  instances  of  villages  asking  to  bo  added 
to  the  Empire.  1  know  none  of  a  British  village  not 
protesting  against  its  proposed  transfer.  I  have  re- 
peatedly had  to  take  part  iu  assessing  the  laud  revenue 
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in  NaIitc  States.  I  know  that  its  pitch  is  higher  tliAll 
in  British  India,  and  I  shall  never  forget  the  laughter 
which  a  mob  orator  from  Poona  provoked  at  Kolhapur 
when  he  lectured  upon  our  oppressive  revenue  system 
before  the  State  offioials,  who  knew  that  their  rates  were 
the  heavier.  In  inspecting  schools  or  colleges  1  have 
never  been  obligt^Ki  Lo  blush  for  the  British  institutions. 
To  a  population  of  millions  of  an  alien  religion  and 
different  habits  from  the'u*  rulers,  actual  experience  of 
how  things  are  manag6<l  on  our  side  and  on  the  other 
side  of  the  border  is  a  political  lesson  of  value  to  our- 
selves. This  may  seem  to  be  a  selfish  view  of  the 
case.  You  will,  however,  agree  with  ine  that  it  is 
good  for  us  to  learn  what  the  Indian  populations  like, 
and  to  bo  able  to  guide  our  steps  by  the  pace  at  which 
progress  naturaUy  advances  in  the  best  Native  States. 
Wo  appreciate,  then,  the  immense  conservatism  of  the 
Indian  people,  and  realise  that  constitutions  are  not 
made,  but  grow,  and  that  what  will  grow  in  free  Eng- 
land will  not  always  take  root  in  India.  Then,  agAin» 
it  is  advantageous  to  us  that  the  chiefs  of  India  and 
their  subjects  sliould  look  upon  us  with  friendly  eyeiL 
In  the  stress  of  the  Mutiny,  no  doubt,  some  friendly 
States  failed  to  control  their  mutinous  armies,  and  same 
few  unfriendly  chiefs  plotted  against  us;  but  the  mam 
of  them  stood  firm,  and  their  attitude  determined  the 
conduct  of  millions  of  our  own  subjects.  The  fact  that 
the  advantages  of  the  alliance,  whether  financial  or 
administrative,  had  for  many  years  been  greatly  on 
the  side  of  the  Native  States,  then  proved  to  us  an 
overwhehning  weight  in  the  scales  when  our  Empire 
was  in  the  balance,  and  the  States^  appreciating  the 
value  of  our  protection,  proved  themselves  breakwatera 
to  the  rising  tide  of  rebellion. 

Let  me  here  give  you  a  short  account  of  the  State 
of  Mysore,  as  illustrating  what  a  State  may  owe  to  the 
British  Government,  and  I  will  only  add  that  I  bolieve 
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that  every  one  in  that  principality,  from  its  Maliaraja 
to  the  poorest  subject,  appreciates  the  fact.  This 
beautiful  country,  rich  in  golii  iind  nortbo,  besides  the 
ordinary  products  of  agriculture,  embraces  some  28.000 
square  miles,  with  an  annual  revoniio  of  178  lakhs  of 
rupees.  Ruled  by  the  Cheras,  the  Cholas,  and  then 
the  Ballala  dynasties  in  succession,  it  naturally  attracted 
the  cupidity  of  the  Mohamodans  after  the  battle  of 
TeHkota  in  i  564.  The  Mohainedans,  having  acquired 
it,  gave  it  to  the  Marattas,  who,  however,  preferred 
Tanjoro  to  Bangalore,  and  thus  the  Wadeyars  (or  lords 
of  thirty-tlu-ee  villages),  the  present  ruling  family,  had 
time  and  opportunity  for  consoUdating  their  power. 
Raj  Wadeyar,  a  local  noble,  obtained  possession  of 
Seringapatam  early  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
his  family  began  cautiously  to  build  up  its  power.  A 
windfall  came  to  them  by  purchase.  A  Mohamedan 
^general  tliought  that  Bangalore  might  be  worth  a 
ransom,  and  as  he  happened  to  be  in  the  neighbour- 
hood with  a  force,  he  captured  it  and  sold  it  for  three 
lakhs  to  the  Wadeyars.  The  next  turn  of  the  wheel  of 
fortune  was  not  so  satisfactory.  The  Wadeyars  had  a 
very  promising  officer  in  their  service,  who  added 
Dewanhalli  and  other  acquisitions  to  their  territories. 
He  was  rewarded  by  the  gift  of  Bangalore;  but  this  did 
not  satisfy  hint-  He  proceeded  to  intrigue  with  the 
Mohamedan  power  of  Hyderabad  ;  and  in  the  end,  with 
the  army  at  his  back,  threw  over  his  Hindu  sovereign. 
This  was  the  great  Hydcr  Ali,  who,  with  his  son  Tippu, 
Tought  many  a  desperate  encounter  with  the  British 
'Company's  armies.  In  the  end  he  was  defeated,  and 
the  British  then  restored  the  Hindu  dynasty.  Nor 
did  the  services  rendered  by  us  to  RIysore  end  there. 
The  Maharaja  fell  into  bad  ways,  and  the  country  was 
so  misgoverucd  that  we  put  him  on  one  side  in  1S31, 
and  for  half  a  century  we  governed  the  State,  making 
it  one   of  the   best   administered   provinces    in    India 
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When  we  ictervened  its  revenues  were  5  5  lakhs ;  when 
we  restored  the  native  government  they  were  trebled, 
and  are  now  173  lakha  The  country  is  valuable 
in  gold,  cofiee,  and  other  productions.  Its  climate  is 
ezoellent.  Strictly  interpreting  our  engagements  we 
might  have  retaine<l  it,  but  in  1881  we  restored  the 
State  to  the  adopted  son  of  the  Maharaja  whom  we 
had  deposed.  This  son,  full  of  promise  and  greatly 
loved  by  his  people,  died  two  years  ago,  and  during 
the  minority  of  his  son  we  are  taking  measures 
for  his  education,  and  for  the  moral  and  material 
development  of  the  State  until  he  is  old  enough  to 
administer  iL 

Mysore  is  a  striking  instance,  but  after  all  only  a 
fair  type,  of  the  benefits  which  the  British  Government 
confers  upon  its  oUios  the  protected  princes  of  India. 
But  if  the  States  are  to  be  preserved  for  another  cen- 
tury in  the  enjoyment  of  the  rights  and  privileges 
which  have  been  so  carefidly  Hafeguarde<i  by  the 
British  Government  during  that  century  now  draining 
to  a  close,  they  inimt  pay  more  deference  t-o  the 
demands  of  public  opinion.  Christianity  has  sensibly 
affocted  the  views  of  civilised  countries  as  to  the  re- 
S[>ousibilities  of  rulers,  as  to  the  equal  protection  of  the 
law.  and  as  to  reUgious  toleration.  The  expansion  of 
comumnications  has  thrown  a  new  light  upon  the  pagetf 
of  Indian  history. 

From  the  Indian  vernacular  press  the  rulers  of 
India  are  not  likely  to  derive  much  help.  Indeed,  the 
Indian  newspapers  increase  the  difficulty  of  advancing 
essential  reforms.  Here  is  an  extract  &om  a  Bombey 
newspaper,  the  Qurakhit  of  the  26th  of  October  laat, 
which  a  &iend  has  sent  me :  "  Of  all  the  various 
deportments  of  government,  the  Political  D'jpurtmcnt 
is  the  most  despotic,  cruel,  and  unjust  It  exists  solely 
for  the  annexation  of  the  Native  States,  The  ways  of 
that  department  and  of  a  counxion  thief  are  exactly 
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similar.  Both  thrive  by  plundering  and  robbery.  The 
aim  of  the  Political  Department  is  to  exterminate  all  the 
Native  States  in  the  country/'  Assiu*edly  such  prepos- 
terous langTjago  does  not  help  to  promote  a  friendly 
understanding.  In  answer  to  the  allegation,  I  need 
only  recall  your  attention  to  the  policy  laid  down  by 
Sir  Charles  Wood,  and  to  the  fact  that  there  exist 
to-day  more  than  600  Native  States  in  India,  and  I 
cannot  recall  a  single  instance  of  annexation,  despite 
severe  provocation,  during  the  last  thirty  years.  Every 
effort  has  been  made  to  educate  yoimg  chiefe  for  the 
discbarge  of  their  high  positions,  and  if  you  want  to 
know  the  spirit  in  which  that  duty  has  been  under- 
taken, read  the  lecture  delivered  by  the  late  Mr.  Chester 
Macnaghtcn,  the  single-hearted  earnest  principal  of  the 
Chiefs'  College  at  Rajkote.  This  is  what  he,  a  servant 
of  the  British  Government,  and  servant,  too,  of  a  higher 
Master,  wrote  to  the  Maharaja  of  Idar  when  ho  left 
college  to  ride  his  State :  "  The  life  which  is  opening 
before  you  Ls  a  great  one.  But  greatness  and  glory 
are  not  horn  of  ease,  and  in  proportion  to  your  high 
responailiility  will  bo  the  height  and  breadth  of  your 
duty.  It  is  not  easy,  or  perhaps  wise,  to  give  maxims 
of  general  behaviour,  but  there  are  in  the  Old  Testament 
of  my  Bible  a  few  short  sentences  which  to  me  appear 
to  suggest  all  that  is  best  for  my  pupils  in  this  college. 
I  do  not  think  you  will  value  them  less  on  account  of 
the  source  from  which  they  are  taken.  '  The  Lord 
hath  showed  thee,  oh  man»  what  is  good :  and  what 
doth  the  Lord  require  of  thee,  but  to  do  justly,  to  love 
mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly  with  thy  Goil.'  That 
your  future  life  may  be  a  noblo  and  a  good  one,  and 
therefore  a  happy  one,  is  the  sincere  wish  of  your 
college  friends,  and  of  no  one  more  truly  than 
myself." 

Are  these  the  words  of  a  man  employed  by  Govern- 
ment to  undermine  the  Native  States,  and  to  plunder 
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and  rob  them  ?  Has  the  account  I  have  here  given 
given  ground  to  make  you  doubt  the  sincerity  of  the 
British  Government,  or  its  fidelity  to  the  directions  of 
the  Secretary  of  State,  whose  words  I  quoted  at  the 
beginning  of  my  paper  ?  I  have  no  fear  as  to  the 
honest  reply  to  those  two  questions. 


ANCIENT    INDIA 

By  TEIMBAKRAI  JADAVRAI  DESAI 
{Of  Limbdi State,  Kathiwar) 

1  DO  not  propose  in  this  article  to  write  a  history 
of  ancient  India.  Mr.  Bomesh  C.  Dutt,  in  his  two 
volumes  on  "  Civilisation  in  Ancient  India/'  has  nar- 
rated that  history  from  the  earliest  times  to  the 
advent  of  the  Mohamedans.  I  propose  only  to  give 
an  abstract  of  the  admirable  work  of  Mr.  Dutt,  and 
to  condense  in  one  short  article  all  that  I  can  from 
what  has  been  written  by  him. 

He  divides  the  history  of  ancient  India  into  five 
periods.  The  Vedic  period  extends  from  2000  b.c.  to 
1400  B.C. ;  the  Epic  period  from  1400  B.c.  to  1000  B.c. ; 
the  Rationalistic  period  from  1000  B.c.  to  320  B.C.; 
the  Buddhist  period  from  320  b.c.  to  500  A.D. ;  the 
Pur&nic  period  from  500  a.d.  to  1000  a.d. 

We  quote  below  from  Mr.  Dutt's  book  a  table  of 
dates  for  the  different  epochs,  premising  that  the  dates 
should  be  taken  as  only  approximately  correct,  and 
that  the  earlier  dates  are  supposed  to  be  correct  only 
within  a  few  centuries. 

Epoch  I. — Vbdio  Period,  2000  b.c.  to  1400  b.c. 

Aryan  BettlementB  in  the  Indus  Valley  ;  composition  of  Rig  Veda 
Hymns,  2000  ac.  to  1400  ac. 

Epoch  II. — Epic  Period,  1400  ac.  to  iooo  aa 

Aryan  settlementa  in  the  Ganges  Valley,  1400  ac.  to  1000  aa 
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Lunar  Zodiac  fixed,  afitronomicAl  obflemUions,  compilAtion  of  t1j« 

Vcdiw,  1400  B.C.  to  1200  ac. 
Flourifthing  period  of  the  Kurus  and  the  ranch&laa,  1400  B.C.  to 

I300  B.C. 

Kuni-Pancli&U  war,  1250  ac. 

Flourishing  period  of  the  Kottlaa,  (lie  Kftsifl,  and  the  Videhan, 

1200  ac.  to  1000  B.C. 
Compoaition  of  the  BtUhiuanaa  and  the  Anutvakai^  1300  ac.  to 

1 100  ac. 
CompOdition  of  the  Upanishads,  itoo  B.c  to  1000  ac 


Epoob  XXL — BxTioNALtisTic  Pkkiod,  iooo  B.C.  TO  330  ac. 

Aryan  couqueat  of  all  India,  1000  ac.  to  330  ac. 

Ydflka,  ninth  century  o.c. 

P&nini,  eighth  century  aa 

Sftira  Schools,  800  B.C.  to  400  aa 

Sulva  Sutras  (OeomelryX  eighth  century  ac 

Eapila  and  Sankhya  Philosophy,  Kveutli  century  B.c. 

Other  SchoiiU  of  rhilow>phy,  600  ac.  to  the  Christian  Era. 

Qautiuna  Buddha,  577  b.c.  to  477  u.c 

BimbiB&ra,  King  of  Magadha,  537  ac  to  485  ac. 

Ajiitawitru,  485  B.C.  to  453  ac 

First  Buddhifit  Council,  477  ac. 

Second  Buddhinl  Council,  377  b.c 

Nine  Nandas,  Kings  of  Magadha,  370  ac.  to  330  ac. 


Epoob  TV. — Bitddbist  Period,  320  ac.  to  500  a.o. 

Chandragupta,  King  of  Magadha,  330  ac.  to  290  ac 
Binduriira,  King  of  Magadha,  290  ac  to  260  ac, 
Aaoka,  King  of  Magadha,  260  ac  to  222  ac 
Third  Buddhist  Council,  242  ac 
The  Maurja  Dynasty  in  Magadha  endn,  183  ac 
The  Sunga  Dynasty  in  Magadha,  1S3  ac.  to  71  ac 
The  Kiuiva  Dynasty  in  Magadha,  71  ac  to  26  a(<. 
The  Andhra  I>ynaiity  in  Magadha,  26  ac.  to  430  a.d. 
The  Gupta  Emperors,  300  a.d.  to  500  ▲.D. 

The  Bactrian  Greeks  invaded  India,  second  and  first  centuries  ac 
The  Yu-chi  invaded  India,  first  century  a.d. 

Kaniithka,  the  Yu-clii   King  of  Kaahmtra,  founded  the  Saka  Br«, 
78  A.U. 
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The  Shah  King»  ruled  in  SaunUhtra,  150  A.D.  to  300  A.D. 

The  Karahqjians  invaded  India,  third  and  fourth  centuries  A.D. 

The  Wliite  Huns  invaded  India,  fifth  century  a.i>. 


Epoch  V. — PdbAnic  Pkiuod,  500  a.d.  to  1000  a,d. 

Vikramaditya  of  Ujjayin  and  Northern  India,  500  a.d.  to  550  A,D. 
Kalid&fia,  Amaraainhu,  Vararuchi,  &c.,  500  a.d.  to  550  a.d. 
Bharavi,  about  550  A.D.  tu  600  a.P. 
AryahhattA,   founder  of  modern  Hindu  Axtronomj,  476   A.o.    to 

530  A.D. 

Vartihamihira,  500  a.d.  to  550  a.d. 

Brahmagupta,  598  a.d.  to  650  a.d. 

Siluditya  II.,  Emperor  of  Northern  India,  610  a,d.  to  650  A.D. 

Dandin,  570  a.d.  to  620  a.d. 

Banabhatta  and  Suliandhu,  Bhartrihari  anil  the  BhattikHvya,6io  a.d. 

to  650A.D. 
Bhavabhftti,  700  a.d.  to  750  a.d. 
SankarAcharya,  788  a.d.  to  850  a.d. 
The  Dark  Ages  in  Northern  India,  800  A.D.  to  looo  A.Dk 


First  Epoch  (2000  n.c.  to   1400  b.c.) 

Tho  Ri'f  Jyda  has  frequent  allusions  to  the  Aryan 
settlements  on  the  banks  of  tho  Indus  and  its  five 
branches.  Like  all  conquerors,  the  Aryans  were  full  of 
youthful  vigour.  Tlioy  worshipped  nature,  and  fought 
many  a  hard  tight  with  the  natives  of  the  soil,  whom 
thoy  (hrove  before  them.  There  was  no  caste  at  this 
time,  no  temples,  and  no  idols.  Sacrificial  fires  were 
kept  in  every  houKcholcl,  and  oblations  offerod  to  tho 
"  bright "  gods.  Chiefs  of  tribes  were  kings,  and  had 
profes.sional  priests  t^  porform  sacrifices  and  utter 
hymns  for  them;  but  there  was  no  priestly  caste,  and 
no  royal  caste.  The  people  were  free,  enjoying  the 
freedom  which  belongs  to  vigorous  pastoral  and  agri- 
cultural tribes.  Among  tho  warlike  kings  of  the  age, 
Sudas  finds  a  prominent  mention  in  the  Biff  Veda,  and 
be  defeated  the  Bharatas  and  other  allied  tribes  who 
Game  to  attack  him. 
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Secokd  Epoch  (1400  b.c.  to  1000  b.c.) 

The  Aryans,  after  the  ocoupation  of  the  Punjab, 
marched  onwards  towards  the  valley  of  the  Ganges. 
Powerful  kingdoDLs  were  formed-  The  Kurus  ruled 
round  modern  Delhi  The  Panchah&s  settled  round 
modem  Kanouj.  The  Kosalas  ruled  in  the  spacious 
country  between  the  Ganges  and  the  Gunduck,  which 
includes  modem  Oudh.  The  Videhas  lived  beyond  the 
Gunduck,  in  the  mtMlcm  Tirhut.  The  Kasis  settled 
round  modem  Benares.  The  kings  and  warriors  formed 
into  a  caste,  and  so  did  the  priests.  The  Hrahinanas 
and  the  Kshatriyas  took  rank  above  the  mass  of  the 
people  known  as  the  Vaisyas ;  the  aborigines  formed 
the  fourth  caste  of  the  Sildras.  During  this  period 
sacrifices  becaixic  more  pompous,  and  elaborate  cere- 
monials became  the  fashion.  The  four  Vedas  were 
arranged  ond  compiled  The  Br^hmannn  and  the 
Aranynkas  were  also  composed.  The  former  related 
to  sacrifioial  rites,  and  the  latter  to  forest  rites.  And 
lastly,  bold  religious  speculations,  apparently  started  by 
Kshatriyas,  arc  known  as  the  Upaniahads,  and  form  the 
last  portions  of  the  literature  of  this  pcriotl,  and  close 
the  so-called  revealed  Hterature  of  India.  The  great 
epic,  the  IlAmttynna,  is  the  history  of  the  princes  of 
tlie  Solar  race,  while  the  Mah/U'hdmta  relates  the  heroic 
deeds  of  the  princes  of  the  Limar  race.  The  nations 
descri1>ed  in  these  national  epics  of  India  lived  and 
fought  in  this  second  or  Epic  Age ;  the  Kums  and 
the  Fanchillas,  the  Kosalas  and  the  Videhiis,  held  sway 
along  the  valley  of  the  Ganges. 


Third  Epoch  (iooo  b.c.  to  320  rc) 

The  third  epoch  is,  perhaps,  the  most  brilliant 
period  of  Hindu  history.  It  was  in  this  period  that 
the  Aryans  issued  out  of  the  Gangetic  valley,  spread 
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themselves  far  and  wide,  and  introduced  Hindu  civili- 
sation and  founded  Hindu  kingdoms  as  far  as  the 
southernmost  limits  of  India.  Ma^adha,  or  South 
Behar,  which  was  already  known  to  the  Hindus  in  the 
Epic  period,  was  completely  Hinduised  in  the  third 
epoch ;  and  the  young  and  powerful  kingdom  founded 
here  soon  eclipsed  all  the  ancient  kingdoms  of  the 
Gangetic  valley.  Buddhism  spread  from  Magadha  to 
surrounding  kingdoms,  and  Chandragupta,  the  con- 
temporary of  Alexander  the  Great,  brought  the  whole 
of  Northern  India,  from  tlio  Punjab  to  tlic  Bohar,  under 
the  rule  of  Magadha,  With  this  great  political  event, 
viz.,  the  consolidation  of  all  Northern  India  into  one 
great  empire,  the  third  epoch  ends  and  the  fourth 
epoch  begins. 

The  Aryans  introduced  Hindu  civilisation  among 
the  aborigines  everywhere.  The  Andhras  founded  a 
powerful  kingdom  in  the  Deocan.  The  Aryans  caino 
in  contact  with  the  old  Dravidian  civilisation  in  the 
extreme  south,  but  the  more  perfect  Hindu  civilisation 
prevailed,  and  the  Dravidians  were  Hinduised,  The 
three  sister-kingdoms  of  the  Cholas,  the  Chcras,  and 
the  Pandyas,  made  their  raai'k  before  the  thirtl  centm-y 
B.C.,  and  Kancbi  (Conjcvcram),  the  capital  of  the 
Cholas,  was  distinguished  as  a  seat  of  learning  at  a 
later  day.  Saunishtra  (inchiding  Gujrat  and  the  Mah- 
ratta  country)  received  Hindu  civilisation,  and  Ceylon 
became  a  great  resort  of  Hindu  traders. 

The  BrdhmafUKi  and  the  Aranyakas  were  condensed 
into  Siliras  or  aphorisms.  Phonetics,  metro,  grammar, 
and  lexicons  were  studied.  Yiiska  wrote  his  Nirukta 
and  P^nini  his  Vydkarann  early  in  this  period.  And 
the  construction  of  sacrificial  altars  according  to  fixed 
rules  gave  rise  to  geometry,  which  was  first  taught 
in  India,  The  bold  speculations  of  the  Upanishads 
were  followed  by  the  Sdnkhya  philosophy  of  Kapila. 
and  Gautama  Buddha  added  to  the  cold  lo^o  of  the 
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Bjrstem  a  wor]d-6tnbracing  sympathy,  and  founded  a 
religion  which  claims  a  third  of  the  human  race  at 
the  present  day.  The  other  schools  of  philosophy  were 
Yoga,  Nifdya,  VaUffiika^  Mimdnsn,  and  Veddnta,  There 
are  various  works  on  these  six  schools  of  philosophy. 
The  last  one  underlies  tnie  Hinduism,  which  regards 
the  whole  universe  as  an  emanation  of  the  One  True 
Universal  Being — Brahma.  A  few  quotations  will 
illustrate  this.  They  will  elucidate  the  principal  ideaa 
of  the  Ved&nta  philosopliy. 

**  The  sea  is  one.  and  not  other  than  its  waters ;  yet 
waves,  foam,  spray,  drops,  frost,  and  other  moditications 
of  it,  dilTer  from  each  other."  "  As  milk  changes  into 
curd,  and  water  into  ice.  so  is  Brahma  variously  trans- 
formed." *'  Like  the  sun  and  otlicr  luminaries,  seem- 
ingly multiplied  by  reflection  though  really  single,  and 
like  space,  apparently  sub-divided  in  vessels  containing 
it  within  limits,  the  Supremo  Light  Ls  without  differ- 
ence or  distinction."     "  There  is  none  other  but  He.*' 

*'  Having  annulled  by  fruition  other  works  which 
hatl  bcgim  t^)  have  effect,  having  enjoyed  the  recom- 
pense and  suffered  the  pains  of  good  and  bad  actions* 
the  possessor  of  divine  knowledge,  on  the  demise  of 
the  IXMly,  proceeds  to  a  reunion  with  Brahma."  "  One 
who  knows  Brahma  becomes  Brahma." 

The  attributes  of  God,  according  to  the  VodantA 
philosophy,  have  thus  been  recapitulated  by  Colebrooke: 
"  God  is  the  omniscient  and  oiimipotent  cause  of  the 
existence,  continuance,  and  dissolution  of  the  universe. 
Creation  is  an  act  of  His  will.  Ho  is  both  eflicieat  and 
material  cause  of  the  world,  creator  and  nature,  framer 
and  frame,  doer  and  deed.  At  the  consummation  of 
all  things,  all  are  resolved  into  Him.  .  .  .  The 
Supremo  Being  is  One,  sole  existent,  secondloss,  entire* 
without  parts,  sempiternal,  infinite,  ineffable,  invariable, 
ruler  of  all.  universal  soul,  tmth,  wisdom,  intelligence, 
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It  was  in  this  period  that  the  great  Gautama  Buddha 
rose  to  unite  the  casto-strieken  people  of  India,  and 
preached  a  religion  of  equality  and  brotherhood  to 
all  men.  Gautama  lived  forty-tivc  years  from  tho  <laLo 
of  his  proclaiming  his  new  religion ;  and  accepting  the 
year  477  B.C.  as  tho  year  of  his  death,  tho  main  facts 
of  his  life  may  bo  thus  arranged  : — 

a.a 

Bom  Dear  Kupilavostu 557 

Hia  marriage  with  YaflodbarA  ....  538 
He  left  his  home,  wife,  and  infanl.  .  .  .  528 
He  became  enliglitened  at  Buddlia-Gaya,  and  pro- 
claimed hid  reKgion  at  Beiiares  .  .  .  522 
He  revi&ited  his  home  .  .  .  .  .  521 
Hifl  father,  Suddh(xla«a,  died,  and  his  Btepmother 

and  wife  joined  ihti  Order        ....  517 

His  son,  Rdhula,  joined  the  Ot-der.        .        .         .  508 

Yasodharii's  father  died 507 

Gautama  died 477 


Fourth  Epoch  (320  b.c.  to  500  a.d.) 

The  epoch  begins  with  the  brilliant  reign  of  Chan- 
dragupta,  who  united  tho  whole  of  northern  India  into 
one  great  empire  about  320  B.c,  His  grandson,  Asoka 
the  Great,  made  Buddhism  the  state  religion  of  India, 
settled  the  Buddhist  scriptures  in  the  third  Buddhist 
Council,  and  published  his  edicts  of  humanity  on  stone 
pillars  and  on  rocks.  He  prohibited  the  slaughter  of 
animals,  provided  medical  aid  to  men  and  cattle  all  over 
his  empire,  proclaimed  the  duties  of  citizens  and  members 
of  families,  and  directed  Buddliist  missionaries  to  pro- 
ceed to  tho  cads  of  tho  earth,  to  mix  with  the  rich  and 
tho  poor,  and  to  proclaim  the  truth.  Hia  inscriptions 
show  that  he  made  treaties  with  Antiochus  of  Syria, 
Ptolemy  of  Kgypt,  Antigonus  of  Macedon,  Mttgas  of 
Cyrene,  and  Alexander  of  Epinis,  and  ho  sent  missionaries 
to  these  kingdoms  bo  preach  the  Biuldhist  religion. 
"  Both   hero    and    in    foreign   countries,"   says    Asoka, 
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''everywhere  the  people  follow  the  doctrine  of  the 
Beloved  of  the  Gods,  wheresoever  it  reachcth,"  "  Bud- 
dhist mifisionaries,"  says  a  Christian  writer,  "  preached 
in  Syria  two  centuries  before  the  U'aching  of  Christ 
(which  has  so  many  moral  points  in  common)  was 
heard  in  northern  Palestine,  so  true  is  it  that  every 
great  historical  change  has  had  its  fureninnor." 

The  Maurya  dynasty,  which  commenced  with  Chan- 
dragupta  about  320  B.c.,  did  not  last  very  long  after 
the  time  of  Asoka.  It  was  foliowe<l  by  two  short 
d3ruasties,  the  Sunga  and  the  KAnva  (183  to  26  ac), 
and  then  the  great  Andhras,  who  hwl  founded  a  power- 
ful empire  in  the  south,  conquered  Mi^adha,  and  ruled 
over  northern  India  from  26  B.c.  to  430  aj>.  The 
Andhras  were  followed  by  Gupta  emperore,  who  were 
supreme  in  northern  India  till  about  500  a.d.  They 
were  Hindus,  but  tolerated  Buddhism,  and  made  grantA 
to  Buddhist  churches  and  monasteries.  In  the  mean- 
time, western  India  was  the  scene  of  continual  foreign 
invasions.  The  Greeks  of  Baclria,  exj>elled  by  Turanian 
invaders,  entered  India  in  the  secouil  and  first  centuries 
before  Christ,  founded  kingdoms,  introduced  Greek 
civihsation  and  knowledge,  and  had  varied  fortimes  in 
different  parts  of  India  for  centuries  after.  The  Tur- 
anians of  the  Yu-chi  tribe  next  invaded  India,  and 
gave  a  powerful  dynasty  to  KAshm!ra ;  and  Kanishka 
the  Yu-chi  king  of  KAshmira  had  an  extensive  empire 
in  the  first  century  A.n.,  which  stretched  from  Kabul 
and  Kashgar  and  Yarkhand  to  Gujrat  and  Agra.  He 
was  a  Buddhist,  tmd  held  a  great  council  of  the  northern 
Buddhists,  and  founded  the  Saka  Era,  commencing 
78  A.D.  The  Kambojians  and  other  tribes  of  Kabul 
then  p:>ured  into  India,  and  were  in  their  turn  followed 
by  the  locust-honlcs  of  the  Huns,  who  spread  over 
western  India  in  the  fifth  century  a.d.  India  had  no 
rest  from  foreign  invasions  for  sevenil  centuries  after 
the  time  of  Asoka  the  Groat ;  but  the  invaders,  as  they 
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finally  settled  down   in   India,  adopted   the   Buddhist 
religion,  ami  formed  a  part  of  the  people. 

Buddhism  declined  after  the  Christian  era  just  as 
the  Hinduism  of  tho  Rig  Veda  declined  in  the  epic 
period.  Ceremonials  increased,  and  idolatry  and  Buddha 
worship  were  introduced.  Brahmanism  adopted  many 
of  the  popular  Buddhi.st  forms  and  ceremonies,  and 
thus  a  new  form  of  Hinduism  gradually  replaced  Bud- 
dhism in  India. 

We  find  an  uninterrupted  serie.<*  of  Buddhist  rock-cut 
caves,  Chaityas  or  ciiurches,  and  Viharaa  or  monasteries, 
all  over  India,  dating  from  the  time  of  Asoka  to  the 
fifth  cenLiiry  a.d.  ;  Liut  ihoro  are  scarcely  any  specimens 
of  Buddhist  architecture  of  a  later  date.  Temple- 
building  and  Hindu  arcliitecturo  flourished  from  the 
sixth  century  A.D.,  to  long  after  the  Mohamedan 
[conquest. 

The  Buddhist  scriptures,  settled  in  tho  third  Council 
by  Asoka,  form  a  very  valuable  record  of  the  times, 
and  are  the  best  materials  for  the  study  of  what  is 
known  as  Sr»uthcm  Buddhism.  These  scriptures  are 
in  the  Pali  language,  and  are  to  be  foimd  in  Ceylon. 
Nepal,  Thibet,  China,  and  Japan,  follow  Northern 
Buddhism. 


Fifth  Epoch  (500  a.d.  to  1000  a.d.) 

This  is  the  period  of  tho  later  or  Purfljiic  form  of 
Hinduism.  The  period  began  with  great  deeds  in 
politics  and  litcruture.  Ft)reign  invaders  had  harassed 
India  for  centuries,  but  at  last  a  groat  avenger  arose. 
Vikramaditya  the  Great,  of  Ujjayint,  was  the  master  of 
Northern  India ;  he  beat  back  the  invaders  known  as 
the  Sakas  in  the  great  battle  of  Korur,  and  asserted 
Hindu  independence,  Hindu  genius  and  hterature  re- 
vived under  his  auspices,  and  a  new  form  of  Hinduism 
asserted  itself.     The  three  centuries  commuucing  with 
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the  tiine  of  Vikrainilditya  the  Great  (500  to  800  a.d.)> 
may  be  called  the  Augustan  era  of  Sanskrit  litera- 
turo,  and  nearly  all  tho  great  works  which  are  popuLur 
in  India  to  thLs  day  belong  to  this  period.  KAlidAaa 
wn)te  his  matchless  dramas  and  poems  in  Vikraum's 
court.     Of  bis  play  called  the  Saku/UtUd  Goethe  says : 

**  Would'st  thou  the  life's  young  bloflaomfl,  uid  the  fruits  of  iudccline. 
And  all  by  which  the  soul  is  pleased,  enraptured,  feaAU-d,  fed  / 
Would'st  thou  the  eaith  and  heaven  itself  in  one  svreet  name  com- 
bine? 
I  name  thee,  0  Sakuntaldf  and  all  at  once  is  said.*' 

As  a  draiimtLnt  he  is  the  ShakcKpt^are  of  India. 

Amiu-osinha.  the  lexicographer,  was  another  of  the 
"  nine  gems "  of  this  court,  and  Bh&ravi  was  KtLlid^to's 
contemporary,  or  live<l  shortly  after.  Siliiditya  II.. 
a  successor  of  VikramA-ditya,  ruled  from  610  to  650 
A.D.,  and  is  the  reputed  author  of  Ralndvalu  Dandin. 
the  author  of  Damhimdra  Charita,  was  an  old  man 
when  SilAditya  II.  reigned ;  and  Bauabhatta,  the  author 
of  Kadamvari,  lived  in  his  court.  Subandhu,  the 
author  of  Vdmvadatid,  idso  live4l  at  the  same  time; 
and  there  are  reasons  to  believe  that  the  Bkatti- 
Kdvya  was  composed  by  Bhartrihari,  tho  author  of 
tho  Satahts,  in  tho  same  reign. 

In  the  next  century  Yaaovarman  rule<l  between 
700  and  750  A.D.,  and  the  renowned  Bbavubhuti  com- 
posed his  powerful  dramas  in  this  reign.  Bhavabhuti, 
however,  was  the  last  of  the  poets  and  literary  men  of 
ancient  India,  and  no  great  literary  genius  arose  in 
Intha  after  tho  eighth  century. 

It  was  in  this  Augustan  era  also  that  the  volu- 
minous religious  works,  the  PuMtum,  wbich  have  given 
their  name  to  this  period,  were  recast  in  their  present 
shape. 

In  modem  Hindu  science,  too,  wo  have  the  brightest 
names  in  these  three  centuries.  Aryabhatta.  the 
foimdor  of   modem   Hindu  astrouoniy,   was   bom    tn 
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476  A.D.,  and  produced  his  work  early  in  the  sixth  cen- 
tuiy.  Var^hamihira,  his  successor,  was  one  of  the  "  nine 
gems"  of  Vikrama's  court.  Brahmagupta  was  bom 
in  598,  and  was  therefore  a  contemporary  of  B^a- 
bhatta,  the  novelist.  Other  astronomers  of  note  also 
lived  about  the  sixth  century. 

This  bright  period  of  three  centuries  was  followed 
by  a  period  of  impenetrable  darkness,  corresponding  to 
the  Dark  Ages  of  Europe.  And  when  light  breaks  in 
again  in  the  eleventh  century,  we  find  Rajput  Chiefs 
the  masters  of  India,  as  we  find  Feudal  Barons  the 
masters  of  Europe  after  the  Dark  Agea  The  Rajputs 
were  succeeded  by  the  Mohamedans  at  the  close  of 
the  twelfth  century,  the  Mohamedans  by  the  Mahrattas 
at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth,  and  they  by  the  British 
at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
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{Lecturer  in  Indian  Hitiofy  at  UnirertUif  CvlUge^  J^imittm, 
late  of  tki  Benpai  Ciril  Servia) 


When  tbo  East  India  Company  was  appointed  Diwan, 
or  revenue  ftdniinistrator,  for  Bengal,  Bchar,  and  Orifiso, 
in  1765,  the  administration  of  law  and  justice  was 
still  left  in  the  hands  of  the  Nawab  of  Bengal,  and  the 
important  duty  was  miserably  performed.  Zemindars^^ 
however,  still  continued  to  maintain  peace  and  order 
within  their  estates,  and  exercised  the  necessary  police 
and  judicial  functions. 

Stn^ElIB    ColTBT    AND   THE   JUDICIAL   SYSTEM    OP 

Hastings 

The  Regulating  Act  of  1773  created  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Calcutta;  and  Warren  Hastings,  who  be- 
came Oovemor-General  of  India  in  1774.  organised 
a  new  system  for  the  administration  of  justice  in  the 
interior  of  Bengal.  He  took  away  all  judicial  and 
police  powers  from  local  zemindars  and  low  -  paid 
fouzdars;  he  established  a  civil  court  and  a  crimioal 
court  in  each  district ;  and  he  appointed  the  district 
collector  of  revenues  to  preside  at  these  courts,  assisted 
by  Hindu  and  Musalman  officials.  He  drew  up  a  code 
of  regulations  for  the  guidance  of  these  district  officers 
called  Collectors ;  imd  ho  estahlished  two  courts  of 
peal  in  Calcutta — the  Satfr  Dhmni  Athlal  for  civil 
and  the  Sadr  Nizamat  Adalat  for  criminal  cases. 
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The  JuDiCTAL  System  of  Lord  Cornwalus 


Lord  Comwallis,  who  succeeded  Warren  Hastings 
as  Govemor-Goncral  of  India,  effected  many  important. 
reforms.  He  relieved  the  Collector  of  his  judicial 
duties ;  he  appointed  Magistrates  and  Judges  to  try 
criminal  and  civil  cases ;  and  he  appointed  four  pro- 
vincial appeUate  courts  between  the  District  courts 
and  the  Sadr  courts  established  by  Hastings.  In  this 
way  Lord  Cornwallis  really  laid  the  foundations  of  the 
system  of  judicial  administration  which  still  prevails  in 
India.  In  some  respects  his  system  has  beeu  since 
modified,  and  modified  not  for  the  better.  The  provin- 
cial appellate,  courts  exist  no  longer ;  and  the  functions 
of  the  Magistrate  and  the  Collector  have  been  vested  in 
the  same  officers,  for  the  siike  of  convenience  or  cheap- 
ness, but  to  the  dissatisfaction  and  harassment  of  the 
people.  It  was  also  from  the  time  of  Lord  Comwallis 
that  formal  and  definitive  legislative  enactments  began 
in  the  series  of  laws  known  as  the  Bengal,  Madnus,  and 
Bombay  Regulations. 

Both  Hastings  and  Comwallis  made  one  fatal  mis- 
take ;  they  reposed  no  trust  in  the  people,  they  gave 
them  no  real  share  in  the  judicial  aflininistration,  they 
vested  all  real  power  in  European  officers.  The  plan 
could  not  succeed,  and  did  not  succeed.  Crimes  multi- 
plied in  Bengal,  robbery  occurred  everywhere,  and  life 
and  property  were  imsafe.  The  vast  powers  given 
to  two  European  Superiuteudeuts  of  police  to  arrest 
men  on  suspicion  deepened  the  evil.  In  one  dis- 
trict in  Bengal  207 1  persons  wero  arrested  on  sus- 
picion between  May  i  S08  and  May  1 809,  and 
remained  in  jail  for  two  years  without  a  trial.  Many 
died  in  prison. 
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MuKRo's  Judicial  Svstem  in  Madrah 

The  idea  then  dawnod  on  the  ablest  servants  of  the 
Company  that  in  a  civillHed  and  |x>pulous  country  jus- 
ticfe  could  not  be  dispensed  to  the  people  except  through 
the  pec»plc  themselves,  The  man  wlio  first  carried  this 
idea  into  execution,  generously  and  boldly,  was  Sir 
Thomas  Munro,  whose  name  is  still  cherishe<l  with 
alfection  in  Madras.  His  Regulations  for  the  AEat^lraii 
territories,  which  were  passed  in  1816.  extended  the 
powers  and  juris^lictions  of  Native  Indian  Judges,  and 
transferred  to  them  the  principal  share  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  civil  justice.  The  improvement  of  the 
people,  said  Sir  Thomas  Munro  in  a  letter  to  the 
famous  George  Canning  in  1820,  "must  be  very  slow, 
but  it  will  be  ui  proportion  to  the  d^ree  of  confidence 
wo  repose  in  them,  and  to  the  share  which  we  give  them 
in  the  administration  of  public  affairs.  All  that  we 
can  give  them,  without  endangering  our  own  ascend- 
ency, should  be  given.  All  real  military  power  nmst 
be  kept  in  our  own  hands ;  but  they  ought,  with 
advantage  liereafter.  to  be  made  eligible  to  every  oivil 
office  under  that  of  a  member  of  the  Govemment" 
One  retrograde  step,  however,  was  taken  by  Munm  in 
Madras,  and  subsequently  by  Elphinstono  in  Bombay. 
The  functions  of  the  Collector  and  Magistrate,  separated 
by  Lord  Comwallis,  were  united. 


I 


Elphinstones  Jm>iciAL  System  in  Bombay 

Mountstuart  Elphinstone  was  Governor  of  Bombay 
from  1819  to  1827,  and  he  did  for  B<imbay  what  Sir 
Thomas  Munro  had  done  for  Madras,  lie  tried  to 
maintain  the  old  village  organisation  of  the  Bombay 
Presidency  imder  the  FaUi  or  headman,  and  he  ex- 
tended the  powers  of  Native  Indian  Judges  in  respect 
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of  civil  causes.  In  his  famous  luinute,  written  in  1824, 
he  recorded  his  hopo  and  belief  that  the  natives 
of  India  "  might  bear  to  the  English  nearly  the 
relation  which  the  Cliinese  do  to  the  Tartars,  the 
Europeans  retaining  the  government  and  the  military 
—  power,  while  the  natives  filled  a  large  portion  of  the 
I       civil  stations  and   many  of  the   subordinate  employ- 

■  ments  in  the  army." 

I  The  first  great  attempt  made  towards  codification 

H       of  laws  was  mtule  by  Elphinstonc.     His  endeavour  to 

■  compile  a  digest  of  the  customs  and  usages  of  the 
I  people  did  not  succeed ;  but  his  systematic  arrange- 
H  ment  of  the  laws  of  the  Bombay  Council,  codified  in 
H  twenty-seven  Regulation-s,  and  subdivided  into  chapters 
H  and  sections,  is  the  tirst  work  of  its  kind  in  India 
I       under  British  rule. 


Bextinck's  Judicial  System  in  Bengal 


Lord  William  Bcntinck,  who  was  Governor- General 
of  India  from  1828  to  1835,  introduced  the  necessary 
reforms  in  Bengal.  The  appointment  of  low-paid  Native 
Indian  officers,  called  Mmin/s  or  Amems,  for  the  dis- 
posal of  civil  cases,  was  an  clement  of  Lord  Comwallis's 
scheme  of  1793  ;  but  men  of  no  character  for  probity 
or  respectability  hail  been  apjwinted  to  such  posts  on 
miserable  commissions,  and  gave  no  satisfaction.  Lord 
Hastings  had  somewhat  improved  the  pay  of  Mwrist/s 
and  Sadr  Amxais;  but  it  was  Lord  William  Bentinck 
who  gave  them  that  share  of  work  and  responsibility 
which  was  necessary  in  the  interests  of  good  adminis- 
tration. The  powers  and  emoluments  of  the  Native 
Indian  Judges  were  fixed  by  him  U]K)n  a  comprehen- 
sive and  liberal  scale,  and  they  were  invested  with  the 
almost  entire  charge  of  the  administration  of  civil 
justice.  The  admission  of  the  people  of  India  to  a 
proper    share    of   mlmiuistrative    work    bus    generally 
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evoked  opposition  from  European  residents  in  India; 
and  Lord  William  Bentinck's  action  was  attacked  with 
a  degree  of  bitterness  seldom  equalled  and  never  ex- 
ceeded in  India.  A  statesman  who  works  with  a 
single-hearte<l  desire  to  serve  the  mterests  of  the  people 
has  to  reckon  on  hostility  from  privileged  classes. 


Renewal  of  Charter,  1833 

Other  important  events  happened  during  the  ad- 
ministration of  Lord  William  Bentinck.  The  Com- 
pany's Charter  expired  in  1833,  and  on  the  occasion 
of  the  renewal  of  tho  Charter,  the  right  of  the  people 
of  India  to  hold  all  '*  place,  office,  or  employment." 
was  explicitly  declarotl.  Tlie  Xorth-Westem  Provin<?e8 
were  fonned  into  a  separate  government,  in  addition 
to  those  of  Bengal,  Madras,  and  Bombay.  The  Govemor- 
General's  Council  was  empowered  to  pass  Actn  applicable 
to  the  whole  of  India.  A  new  legal  member  was  added 
to  the  Council,  and  Lord  Macaulay  went  out  as  the 
first  legal  member.  The  old  Regulations  stop  with 
1834;  since  then  we  have  Acts  of  the  Governor- 
General's  Council  and  also  Acts  of  the  Provincial 
Councils. 

Renewal  of  Charter,  1853 

Tho  Company's  Charter  was  once  more  renewed 
in  1853  ;  and  on  this  occasion  Bengal  was  placei)  tmder 
the  separate  administration  of  a  Lieutenant-Governor; 
provision  was  made  to  amalgantate  tlie  old  Supreme 
Courts  and  Sadr  Courts  into  High  Courts  in  the 
Presidency  towns ;  and  the  Civil  Service  of  India  was 
opened  to  public  competition. 

HlOH  CotJRTS 

The  High  Coiu-ts  of  Calcutta,  Madras.  Bt^mbay.  and 
Allahabad,  and   the  Chief  Court  of  Lahore,  exercii 
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appellate  ami  revisiona!  jurisdictions  over  the  judicial 
work  of  the  Judges  and  Magistrates  in  the  diiferent 
provinces.  If  there  is  one  institution  in  India  more 
than  another  for  which  the  popuhition  of  India  enter- 
tain the  greatest  respect  and  veneration,  it  is  the  High 
Gjurts  of  India.  The  Indian  niin<l  naturally  holds 
justice  as  the  noblest  attribute  of  sovereignty,  and 
regards  a  court  of  justice  as  higher  than  the  court  of 
a  ruler.  The  Executive  Govermnent  of  India,  too,  is 
based  on  old  and  despotic  principles,  and  the  people 
of  India  naturally, regard  with  respect  and  almost  with 
ailection  the  courts  of  justice  which  temper  that  des- 
potism and  control  its  judicial  fimctions. 

Under  the  supervision  of  a  High  Court,  which 
extends  over  an  entire  province,  there  is,  generally 
speaking,  a  Juilge  in  each  district  in  the  more  advanced 
parts  of  India. 


JCJDQES    AND    ClVIL   CoUBTS 

A  district  Judge  is  the  head  of  all  the  Civil  Courts 
in  his  district,  but  tries  very  few  original  cases  himselt 
He  has  well-trained  and  able  officers  under  him  called 
Subordinate  Judges  and  Munsifs,  who  take  up  and 
dispose  of  nearly  ill!  civil  cases  that  arise  in  the 
district.  The  ability  and  integrity  with  which  these 
officers  perform  their  work  have  received  recognition 
from  the  highest  authorities  from  time  to  liiue,  and 
prove  the  wisdom  of  the  policy  inaugurated  by  men 
ilike  Munro.  Elphinstone,  and  Bentinck,  of  virtually 
entrusting  the  entire  civil  judicial  work  to  the  natives 
of  India.  The  district  Judge  has  a  controlling  power 
over  these  Civil  Courts,  and  sometimes  hears  appeals. 
Ho  also  trios  those  important  criminal  cases  which  the 
Magistrate  of  the  district  commits  to  the  sessions  for 
trial.  In  jury  districts  the  Judge  is  assisted  by  a  jury 
in  the  disposal  of  these  sessions  cases ;   but  La  other 
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districts  he  is  assisted  by  assessors,  who  sit  irith  him, 
but  whose  verdict  is  not  binding  on  him.  Not 
hampered  with  executive  or  revenue  work,  district  and 
Beauons  Judges  soon  acquire  a  f^  degree  of  judicial 
training;  and  the  people  generally  regard  their  im- 
partial and  unbiased  decisions  with  greater  respect 
than  the  decisions  of  Magistrates  who  are  executive 
officers  and  the  heads  of  the  local  pohco.  It  is  only 
very  heinous  offences,  however,  which  come  up  to  the 
sessions  Judge  for  decision,  most  of  the  criminal  work 
is  done  by  Magistrates. 


MA018TBATE.S    AND    DISTRICT    ADMINISTRATION 

There  is  a  district  Magistrate  in  each  district  in 
India;  his  duties  are  various,  and  ho  is  the  real  exe- 
cutive ruler  and  administrator  of  his  district.  It 
would  be  difficult  within  our  limits  to  fully  describe 
the  various  functions  which  ho  has  to  discharge,  or 
the  numerous  responsibilities  which  rest  upon  him. 
Briefly  speaking,  he  collects  revenues  and  taxes ;  he 
looks  after  roads  and  bridges;  he  controls  primaij 
schools  and  hospitals ;  he  is  the  head  of  the  District 
B4>ard  and  Local  Boards;  he  inspects  municipalities; 
he  is  the  head  of  the  police,  and  directs  inquiries 
in  important  cases;  he  is  the  general  prosecutor  in 
all  cases ;  he  is  the  head  magistrate  and  has  the 
cases  tried  by  his  subordinates ;  and  he  is  the  ap- 
pellate court  in  reference  to  all  coses  tried  by  his: 
subordinates  exercising  second  and  third-class  powers. 
It  is  obvious  that  this  arrangement  is  not  suited  to 
the  present  tune,  or  to  the  present  state  of  pi 
in  India.  The  arrangenjent  whs  considered  ne< 
in  the  early  years  of  British  rule  in  India ;  its  oon-' 
tinuance  after  the  lapse  of  a  century  makes  British 
administration  more  despotic  and  more  gouorally  im- 
popular  than  it  need  be.     As  a  rule,  district  Magis- 
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trates  aro  men  of  ability,  judgment,  and  a  great  deal 
of  moderation  and  good  sense,  but  it  is  not  possible  for 
any  class  of  men  to  be  invested  Avith  the  powers  of  a 
policeman  and  judge,  of  a  prosecutor  and  appellate 
court,  without  giving  offence  to  an  intelligent  and  pro- 
gressive people,  educated  in  English  schools,  and  keenly 
alive  to  the  requirements  of  justice.  The  question  of 
separating  judicial  and  executive  functions  in  India 
has  been  discussed  in  this  country  on  more  than  one 
occasion.  Two  Secretaries  of  State  for  India,  Lord 
Cross  and  Lord  Kimborlcy,  recognised  that  the  separa- 
tion was  needed  in  the  interests  of  justice  and  of 
equity,  but  the  reform  has  been  postponed,  ostensibly 
on  the  groimd  of  want  of  funds.  It  is  almost  in- 
conceivable that  the  want  of  fimds  should  bo  pleaded 
as  an  excuse  for  the  continuance  of  a  system  of 
administration  which  is  un-English  and  unjust,  and 
which  makes  British  rule  despotic  and  unpopular  in 
India. 

Under  the  district  Magistrate,  there  are  various 
classes  of  magistrates  known  as  "joint  magistrates," 
"assistant  magistrates,"  "tJeputy  magistrates,"  "sub- 
deputy  magistrates,"  "sub-divisional  magistrates,"  and 
"  honorary  magistrates."  Into  a  description  of  these 
various  classes  of  magistrates  it  is  not  necessary  for  us 
to  enter.  It  may  generally  be  stated  that  the  remoter 
portions  of  a  district  are  parcelled  off  into  sub-divisions, 
and  all  criminal  eases  in  these  sub-divisions  are  tried 
by  "  sub -divisional  magistrates  "  or  their  subordinates. 
Cases  occurring  in  the  central  portion  of  a  district 
come  up  to  the  district  Magistrate  himself,  and  ho 
distributes  them  among  liis  subordinates  at  the  head- 
quarters of  the  district. 

The  various  classes  of  magistrates,  enumerated 
above,  are  generally  men  of  education  and  experience, 
and  perform  their  duties  in  a  manner  which  is  credit- 
able to  them.     Great  care  is  taken  to  see  that  cases 
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are  not  needlessly  postponed  from  day  to  day.  and  that 
the  parlies  and  their  witnesses  ore  not  hiirassed  by 
being  required  to  attend  too  often. 

Plkaders 

The  local  bar  in  each  district  is  generally  intelli- 
gent and  educated,  and  the  pleaders  of  some  of  the 
advanced  districts  in  India  conduct  thoir  cases  with  an 
ability  and  knowledge  of  law  which  would  do  cnMJit  to 
legal  practitioners  in  any  part  of  the  world.  The  pro- 
ceedings in  courts  are  generally  in  English,  and  the 
pleaders  in  advanced  provinces  conduct  their  cases  in 
English  with  as  much  case  and  fluency  and  ability  as 
if  they  had  been  unto  the  manner  bom.  The  influence 
of  pleaders  is  great  in  the  country ;  the  mass  of  the 
people  look  up  to  them  as  interpreters  between  the 
rulers  and  the  ruled ;  and  they  often  voice  the  wishes 
and  feelings  and  demands  of  the  people. 

Police 

Complaints  ore  frequently  made  about  the  in- 
efficiency of  the  Indian  Police.  This  is  mainly  owing 
to  the  fact  that  the  subordinate  officers  of  the  police  are 
still  very  much  imderpaid,  and  it  is  not  possible  to  get 
good  work  in  any  part  of  the  world  for  bad  pay.  And 
another  reason  is  that  the  police  of  every  district  is 
led  and  gitided  by  an  officer  known  as  the  District 
Superintendent  of  Police,  genendiy  a  zealous  and 
active  officer  capable  of  maintaining  discipline,  but 
generally  also  a  very  incompetent  officer  for  police  and 
detective  work.  The  pay  which  is  allowed  to  the  Dis- 
trict Superintendent  of  Pohce  docs  not  attract  an 
intelligent  and  meritorious  class  of  Englishmen  to  that 
service  ;  and  as  the  service  is  nevertheless  virtually 
reserved  for  Englishmen,  a  very  poor  class  of  officers  ia 
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secured.  For  police  and  detective  work  an  Indian 
on  250  nipees  a  month  is  generally  a  better  man 
than  a  European  on  500  rupees  a  mouth  ;  and  f<ir  the 
efficiency  of  police  work  it  wouKi  have  been  better  if 
the  service  had  not  been  kept  virtually  as  a  preserve 
for  Europeans.  A  very  poor  and  pitiable  proportion 
of  burglaries  and  thefts  and  robberies  are  detecte<l, 
and  organised  crime  still  flourishes  in  India. 

But  inefficiency  is  not  the  only  charge  brought 
against  the  Indian  police;  a  graver  charge  is  its  dis- 
honesty. The  fabrication  of  false  cases  and  the  send- 
ing up  of  innocent  men  for  trial  iiro  unfortunately 
not  unconunon  in  In^iia,  and  this  makes  the  ntune  of 
the  Indian  police  hated  by  the  respectable  sections 
of  the  Indian  conuimnity.  That  mistakes  should 
sometimes  be  committed  in  the  arrest  of  oftenders  is 
intelUgible ;  but  cases  are  sent  up  by  the  police,  not 
unfrequently,  which  are  so  grossly  false  and  so  elabo- 
rately fuLricated,  that  magistratos  trying  them  are  tilled 
with  pardonable  anger.  That  the  police  still  venture 
to  send  up  sucli  false  cases  is  not  a  little  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  district  Magistrate  is  the  head  of  the 
district  police,  while  the  magistrates  who  try  the  cases 
are  his  subordinates.  The  combination  of  judicial  and 
pohce  functions  in  the  district  Miigistratc  thus  vitiates 
the  administration  of  justice  in  India.  One  of  the 
numerons  instances  of  false  cases  fabricated  hy  the 
police,  which  came  to  the  personal  knowledge  of  the 
present  writer  from  time  to  time,  is  briefly  detailed 
below  as  a  specimen.' 


^  When  I  was  a  "Sub-DtvUioDal  Magistrate"  in  an  eastern  district, 
a  case  waa  sent  up  to  mo  hy  the  police  against  a  woman  for  abetting 
the  suicide  of  her  hasband.  The  story  was  that  her  husband  had 
killed  himKelf  by  drinking  poi.Hon  prepared  by  this  woman,  his  wife, 
from  some  poisonoos  root.  The  District  Superibt«ndent  himself  had 
inquired  into  the  case,  along  with  his  subordinates,  and  he  sal  in  my 
conrt  during  the  trial.  A  part  of  the  poisonous  root  woa  pnjduccd  in 
my  court,  and  the  oral  evidence  waa  ample.     The  nature  of  the  story, 
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Village  Unions  Needed 

What  is  needed  for  tho  improvement  of  adminis- 
tration of  justice  in  Indiu  Ls  j^rroator  decentralisation. 
The  mistake  which  Warren  Hastings  committed  in 
the  last  century  has  not  yet  been  reotitied;  virtually 
all  power  is  still  centred  in  the  hands  of  the  district 
officer  and  his  police ;  little  or  no  power  or  trust  is 
reposed  in  the  people  themselves.  The  people  of  an 
entire  district  or  sub-division  of  a  district  look  up  to 
the  district  officer  or  to  his  police  for  decision  in  the 
triflingest  matters ;  and  all  local  authority  which  village 
elders  and  village  panchyets  enjoyed  of  old  has  been 
swept  a  way  under  a  system  of  administration  far  too 
minute  and  centralised.  One  of  tho  eidls  of  this  system 
Lb  that  the  officials  are  not  in  touch  with  tho  people ; 
they  recognise  no  constituted  leaders  and  heads  of  the 
people ;  they  deaf  with  the  people  through  the  worst 
of  all  possible  channels,  the  police.  Tho  police  report 
on  the  failure  of  crops  or  the  prevalence  oi  distress; 
they  distribute  cholera  pills  and  carry  out  famine 
relief  measures ;  they  report  on  floods  and  inun- 
dations ;  they  form  tho  only  administrative  link 
between  the  people  and  the  officials.     In  the  pettiest 

however,  filled  me  with  doabU.  The  poat-morttm  report  seemed  to  show 
that  the  death  hJid  been  produced  b^  external  violence,  not  by  poisoo. 
I  sent  the  supposed  poisonous  root  to  the  medical  officer  of  the  distrtok 
He  tried  the  juice  on  a  dog,  and  m»le  other  experiments,  and  reportvd 
it  was  not  a  juice  which  would  Ictll,  even  if  talten  bv  the  spoonfuL  I 
then  secretly  went  to  the  place  of  occurrence  in  a  boat  and  made  an 
invostigatlon.  The  whole  truth  then  came  out.  The  deceased  was  an 
old  thier.  The  police  had  caught  him  in  the  act  of  theft,  and  had  ill* 
treated  him  till  the  man  died.  The  jwHce  then  got  into  a  fright,  becaosa 
the  death  cuuld  not  be  concealed  ;  and  thej  fabricated  the  whole  story 
of  the  suicide,  and  of  the  wife's  abetting  the  suicide,  in  order  to  get  a 
judicial  verdict  about  the  death  of  the  thief,  and  so  keep  the  true  cans* 
of  the  death  tmdisclosed*  I  would  not  have  mentioned  this  case  if  it 
were  a  soUtarr  instance  of  the  dishonesty  of  the  Indian  police.  ITd- 
fortunatol/  it  is  noL 
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disputes  the  villagers  _  go  up  to  the  Magistrate  or 
the  police  for  Hettleniont;  the  autonomy  of  Indian 
village  communities,  which  outlived  centuries  of  rule 
under  Hindu  and  Mobamodan  kings,  is  virtually  gone ; 
and  the  agricultural  population  now  rush  to  law 
courts  and  impoverish  themselves.  Litigation  is  de- 
moralising; thousands  of  simple  an  J  truthful  agricul- 
turists are  tutored  in  falsehood  in  order  that  they 
may  be  effective  witnesses ;  and  the  nation  is  judged 
by  the  falsehood  uttered  in  courts.  "  I  have  heard," 
says  a  high  Indian  official,  "one  of  the  most  eminent 
of  our  judges  doubt  whether  the  perjury  that  goes  on 
in  his  court  iu  England  vamM  be  surpassed  iu  ludia."  ^ 
But  Englishmen  are  not  judged  by  the  perjury  of 
English  court-s ;  while  the  siuiple  jind  truthful  people 
of  India  are  judgetl  by  the  perjiuy  of  Indian  courts, 
because  Englishmen  seldom  see  them  and  seldom 
kfiow  them  except  in  law  courts.  One  of  the  few 
Englishmen  in  this  century  whose  duties  led  him 
to  mix  with  the  people  in  their  homes  and  huts — and 
not  merely  in  law  courts — has  recorded  his  opinion  of 
the  truthful  character  of  Indian  villagers,  in  which 
every  one  who  knows  them  will  agree.  Vill^ers, 
says  Colonel  Sleeman,  adhere  habitually  to  the  truth 
in  their  own  panchyets.  "  I  have  had  before  me/'  he 
adds,  "  himdrcds  of  cases  in  which  a  man's  property, 
liberty,  and  life  had  de]>endod  upon  his  telling  a  lie, 
and  ho  has  refused  to  tell  it," 

Village  unions  are  now  in  course  of  formation  in 
different  parts  of  India.  It  is  possible  t,o  vest  thtwo 
bodies  with  some  ]iowor  to  decide  local  disputes  and 
settle  simple  money  claims,  and  generally  to  manage 
their  own  petty  village  concerns.  The  endeavour  was 
made  early  in  this  century  by  Muixro  in  Madras  and 
Elphinstone  in  Bombay,  and  it  failed  because  village 
courts  cannot  exist  side  by  side  with  higher  tribunals 

'  Sir  John  Strachcy's  *'  India  "  {1S94),  p.  307. 
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empowered  to  adjudicate  the  same  cases.  This  mistake 
may  now  be  avoided:  and  with  our  additional  experience 
of  eighty  years  we  may  surely  make  the  attempt  now 
with  greater  chance  of  success.  It  is  demoralising  to 
administrators  that  they  should  be  in  no  real  touch 
with  the  people;  and  it  is  demoralising  to  a  great 
agricultural  ]>coplo  to  have  no  kind  of  organisod  bodies 
and  recognised  leaders  among  themselves,  and  to  have 
no  real  cf)Utact  with  the  rtflicials  and  odiiiinistratorB 
except  through  the  hated  and  dreaded  medium  of  the 
police. 

It  is  a  sad  truth  that  with  increase<l  facilities  in 
communication  between  Europe  and  India,  English- 
men in  India  live  less  among  the  people,  mix  less 
with  the  people,  know  less  of  the  people,  than  they 
did  seventy  ^'ears  ago,  in  the  days  of  Mmiro  and 
Elphinstone,  Malcolm  and  Bontinck.  And  this  makea 
it  all  the  more  necessary  ami  ini|)erative  in  the  in- 
terests of  good  government  that  both  in  villages  and 
in  provincial  capitals,  both  in  judicial  and  in  executive 
matters,  representative  leaders  of  the  people  should  be 
elected  to  represent  the  feelings,  the  sentiments,  and  the 
wishes  of  the  people,  and  to  stand  as  real  interpreters 
between  the  people  and  their  rulers.  In  the  executive 
Councils  of  the  Viceroy  and  the  Provincial  Governors, 
no  less  than  in  village  imions,  there  should  be  room  fo, 
trusted  leaiiers  of  the  people,  to  be  their  spokesmenr 
to  represent  their  interests,  to  keep  the  Government 
in  touch  with  the  peopla  The  Government  of  India 
needs  be  immensely  strong  amidst  the  vast  and  varied 
population  of  that  country,  and  it  will  add  to  the 
strength  of  the  Government  to  make  the  administration 
a  little  less  autocratic  and  a  little  more  in  touch  with 
the  peopla 
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Of  all  the  numerous  subjects  which  a  well-wisher  of 
India  is  called  upon  to  take  into  his  serious  considera- 
tion, there  is  none  of  such  surpiissing  interest  and 
importance  as  that  of  her  industrial  devolopiuent,  and 
a^  it  is  now  u  universally  accepted  principle  that  the 
growtli  of  industries  among  a  people  is  in  proportion  to 
their  instnaction  iu  the  sciences  and  arts  applicable  to 
their  practical  pursuit,  the  theme  of  technical  education 
in  India  is  one  which,  from  reustms  which  will  appear 
later  on,  I  approach  with  much  deliberation  and  with 
a  certain  feeling  of  anxiety.  I  must  at  once  premise 
that  the  reflections  which  the  subject  presents  in  its 
economic,  political,  and  educational  aspects,  are  so 
varied  and  viust  that  I  could  not  pretend  U\  deal  with 
them  here  exhaustively.  The  multiform  diversity  of 
the  ethical,  physictal,  religious,  and  social  conditions  of 
the  country,  and  of  the  races  inhabiting  it,  require  the 
elucidation  of  propositions  and  exceptions,  with  peculiar 
reference  to  the  ditierent  provinces  and  castes,  which 
the  limits  of  this  paper  will  not  permit  of  my  attempt- 
ing in  detail.  In  the  absence  of  such  special  treatment 
of  the  subject,  the  information  1  convey,  and  the  con- 
clusions 1  <lra\v  in  the  course  of  this  paper,  might  seem 
here  and  there  upon  to  doubt  and  objection,  but  when 
it  is  remembered  that  I  am  speaking  in  one  breath  as 
it  were  of  a  country  not  far  short  of  two  million  square 
miles  in  extent,  inhabited  by  a  congeries  of  nearly 
three  hundred  millions  of  vastly  diversified  races  of 
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people,  I  cannot  well  bo  expected  to  troat  the  subject 
in  any  more  definite  and  specialmod,  or  rather  less 
general  method  than  that  which  1  have  chosen  to 
employ.  It  is  the  only  method  possible  in  dealing 
with  so  vast  on  amount  of  matter  in  bo  short  a  spaoei 
as  is  placed  at  our  disposal. 

The  want  of  coal  and  iron,  the  simple  needs  of 
the  people,  their  indis}X)sition  to  migrate  tx>  industrial 
centres  from  their  agricultural  village  homes,  the  limits 
which  religion  and  custom  place  on  their  aspirations  and 
on  healthy  inter-racial  competition,  and  other  such 
causes,  are  imfavourable  to  the  dissemination  of  tech- 
nical instruction.  On  the  other  hand,  the  caste  system 
of  the  people  can  be  utilised  in  improving  workman- 
ship and  enlarging  the  sphere  of  lalK)ur  generally,  and 
lends  itself  to  conditions  of  co-operative  work  in  fac- 
tories, the  rising  standards  of  life,  and  the  enoruious 
imports  of  foreign  monufactiu'cs  for  the  production  of 
articles  of  daily  use  or  consumption.  The  extension 
of  general  education,  and  the  growth  of  Western  notions 
as  to  the  objective  of  industrial  labour  being  the  common 
weal  of  the  country,  instead  of  mainly  contributing,  as 
it  did  in  former  times,  to  the  pride  and  luxury  of  the 
Tiding  and  aristocratic  classes,  are  designed  to  prepare 
large  commimities  to  biu^t  the  bounds  of  hereditary 
employment  within  tixcd  and  orthodox  limits,  and  to 
proceed  to  the  extension  and  application  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  science  and  art  to  practical  pursuits,  or,  in 
other  words,  for  the  reception  of  technical  education 
in  its  widest  and  best  sensa 

I  propose,  in  the  first  place,  to  enlarge  upon  those 
conditions  of  Indian  Ufc  which  will  enable  us  to 
realise  whether,  and  how  far,  the  habits  and  wants 
of  her  people  at  the  present  day  demand  a  supply  of  1 
such  articles  as  require  in  their  manufacture  skilled! 
labour  based  upon  technical  instruction.  Of  the 
288.000,000  of  people  who  form   the  population  uf 
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the  country,  it  is  roughly  reckoned  that  1 80.000,000 
are  agriculturists.  If  we  entirely  exclude  this  great 
subdivision  of  her  inhabitants  from  the  classifica- 
tion mentioned  in  the  preceding  sentence,  and  regard 
it  as  cfiTering  no  market  for  manufactures  of  skilled 
industry,  wo  still  have  upwards  of  100.000,000  of 
people,  or  tbrco  times  tlio  whole  population  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  who  might  fairly  be  assumed  in  vary- 
ing degrees  to  take  such  articles  into  daily  use.  In 
respect  of  the  agricultm'al  population,  too,  it  must  bo 
remembered  that  they  afford  a  vast  ticld  for  the  con- 
sumption of  rough  cotton  and  woollen  fabrics,  which 
are  at  present  supplied  to  a  large  extent  by  hand-looms. 
This  might  seem  strange  to  those  who  have  heard  of 
the  large  cotton-spinning  and  weaving  steam -factories 
of  India,  but  that  these  mills  do  not  compete  with  the 
hand-looms  to  such  an  extent  as  to  drive  the  worker  at 
those  crude  primitive  machines  out  of  existence  might 
not  unreasonably  be  assumed  to  point  to  the  fact,  that 
^even  in  the  one  industry  which  is  mistakenly  sup- 
posed to  be  fully  developed  in  India,  there  is  enough 
scope  for  much  fiu-ther  development  by  means  of 
such  techniciil  instruction  as  might  ultimately  tend  to 
cheapen  the  manufactured  article,  thus  enabling  it  to 
replace  the  slow  pn)duetion  of  the  himd-loom.  This 
subject,  I  must  confess,  admits  of  some  controversy, 
ftn<l  thercfnn^,  after  contenting  myself  with  the  piussing 
allusion  I  have  made  to  it,  I  will  revert  to  the 
consideration  of  the  wants  of  tho  100,000,000,  which, 
as  we  have  seen,  extend  to  articles  of  skilled  manu- 
facture. 

What  do  they  use  every  day  ?  Take  tho  humblest 
household  first.  You  will  find  there  metal  pots  and 
pans  for  cooking  purposes ;  kerosene  or  mineral  oil  and 
matches  for  hght ;  cotton,  bone  or  metal  buttons,  pins, 
hooks  and  eyes,  needles  and  thread,  which  enter  into 
the  preparation  of  the  family  garments  of  rough  native- 
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made  fabrics.  Then  there  are  tacks  and  nails,  twine 
and  string,  a  hammer,  and  other  tools,  in  many  houaes. 
All  these  articles,  every  one  of  them,  is  of  foreign 
make. 

Peering  into  another  household  a  stage  or  two 
upnused  in  the  social  scale,  you  find  nearly  all  the 
articles  common  to  the  daily  use  of  a  European  work- 
ing man;  most  of  the  culinary  utensils,  lamps,  candle 
and  soap,  paper,  ink,  pen,  pencil,  not  a  single  one  of 
which  is  made  in  India.  HLs  house  is  painted  with 
colour  or  washes  of  foreign  composition,  the  woodwork 
of  it  is  varnished  with  foreign  varnish,  his  clothes  are 
of  Europcim  manufacture.  One  degree  higher,  again, 
and  four-fifths  of  the  articles  you  find  in  the  domicile 
of  a  peon,  a  petty  schoolmaster,  or  a  clerk,  and  on  his 
own  and  wife  and  children's  persons,  ore  of  foreign 
make.  Then  come  the  households  of  the  large  middle 
class,  of  the  sxiccessfol  and  comfortaMe  tradesman,  the 
merchant,  and  the  professional  man.  Tlkere.  and  in  a  still 
greater  degree  in  the  mansions  of  millionaires  and  the 
palaces  of  princes,  the  predominating  proportion  of 
articlefi  is  all  of  foreign  manufacture.  1  try  hard  to 
recall  to  my  mind  what  particular  article  I  should  find 
of  Indian  workmanship  in  places  like  these  last,  and  I 
do  see  many  of  that  description,  from  the  kitchen  and 
stable  to  the  drawing-room  and  the  huU.  Some  critioa 
who  do  not  fall  in  with  my  views  might  |)oint  to  the  fur- 
niture. That  wuuld  make  a  somewhat  important  excep- 
tion if  I  viewed  this  considerable  part  of  a  household 
as  a  superficial  observer  would,  but  then  he  does  not 
remember  that,  save  in  the  simplest  and  crudest  claas 
of  furniture,  a  good  proportion  of  what  is  known 
local  furniture  is  not  native-mode  at  all  The  spi 
of  a  couch  or  chair,  the  lining,  the  buttons,  (he  throad,! 
the  hinges  of  a  cupboard  or  box,  the  screws,  the  nails, 
the  locks,  the  very  tools  with  which  these  are 
together  and  formed  into  shape,  are  all  made  a1 
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So  that  what  romains  is  the  wood  and  the  labour.  That 
even  these  contribute  their  due  proportion  of  profit  to 
the  native  worker,  I  doubt.  English  linns  and  European 
employers  in  very  many  instances  control  the  produc- 
tion of  the  raw  material  and  tlie  labour,  and  very 
appropriately  take  the  profit  of  it,  the  native's  gain 
being  the  bare  living  wages  of  his  daily  toil.  To  this 
point  I  shall  revert  at  a  later  sta^^e  of  this  paper ;  for 
the  present  it  is  necessary  not  to  lose  sight  of  the  main 
issue,  viz.,  what  prupfirtion  of  the  articles  in  daily  use 
in  a  household  in  India  is  of  native  make. 

Then,  again,  lot  us  turn  to  things  of  daily  con- 
sumption. Naturally,  and  thanks  to  the  system  of 
religion  and  caste^  and  the  observances  and  customs 
which  are  thereby  enjoined  on  the  vast  bulk  of  the 
people,  these  things  iire  mainly  confined  to  articles  of 
native  growth.  \Vlieat,  rice,  grains  and  cereals,  vege- 
tables and  fruit,  milk  an<l  its  products,  which  form  the 
staple  food  of  large  masses,  are  all  supplied  by  the 
labour  of  the  agriculturist  and  the  farmer,  and  as  they 
do  not  require  skilled  manipulation,  the  foreigner  has 
not  invaded  this  sphere  of  the  country's  produce  and 
supply.  Bub  the  entire  English,  Parsee,  Eurasian,  and 
LBative  Christian  eommunities,  a  fairly  large  pro]K>rtion 
W  the  60,000,000  of  tliG  Mohaniedan  population,  and 
an  appreciable  portion  of  certain  Hindu  sects,  on  whom 
there  lies  no  ol)ligation  on  the  score  of  religion  and 
custom,  either  to  abstain  from  flesh  or  to  avoid  eatables 
not  cooked  in  their  own  kitchens,  are  consumers  of 
tinned  and  preserved  provisions,  and  of  wines  and  spirits. 
It  is  dirticidt  to  fornt  a  correct  notion  of  the  aggre- 
ite  of  this  class,  but  placing  it  at  the  lowest  figure, 
with  duo  regard  to  the  status  in  life  which  renders 
this  consumption  almost  a  necessity,  there  cannot  be 
less  than  3,000,000  into  whose  daily  dietary  foreign 
provisions  and  condiments  and  drinks  arc  included. 
Although  this  is  not  a  large  proportion  of  the  popula- 
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tioD,  still  it  is  sufBcient  to  furnish  forth  a  good  market. 
Ami  when  wc  look  at  this  item  not  only  as  regards 
the  amount  of  money  which  proservoil  food  carries 
away  from  India,  but  by  the  light  of  the  waste  of  raw 
material,  or  the  diversion  into  foreign  countries  of  the 
profit  that  ought  to  go  into  the  pockets  of  the  natives, 
as,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  tea,  coffee,  an<l  condi- 
ments, then  I  contend  that  the  inaptitude  of  tlte  people 
of  India  to  betake  themselves  to  industrial  j)ursuita 
cannot  but  l>e  re^rnrded  as  a  serious  evil,  of  which  the 
cure  can  be  effected  in  a  great  measure,  if  not  wholly, 
by  the  inculcation  of  technical  instniction. 

We  have  now  before  ua  a  picture,  in  the  merest 
outline,  of  the  demand  for  manufactured  articles  which 
exists  in  India.  The  extent  and  condition  of  that 
demand  cun  l>e  but  inadequately  n-alised  frtnn  the  few 
facta  I  have  given  above;  still  they  are  suflScient  to 
show  that  the  needs  of  the  people  in  this  direction  ore 
as  varied  lis  they  are  extensive.  Let  us  now  exantino 
what  are  the  conditions  and  the  system  of  the  produc- 
tion an<l  supply  of  these  articles,  what  is  their  range, 
jvnd  what  means  there  are  of  remedying  the  defects 
and  deficiencies  of  that  system ;  how.  in  short,  India 
can  l»e  lo-flay  regarrled  from  an  industrial  point  of 
view.  The  popular  but  somewhat  vague  notion  which 
prevails  on  the  point,  not  only  out.side  of  that  coimtry, 
but  among  some  of  her  well-etlucatod  cla.sscs,  is  that 
she  is  a  huge  emporium  of  industries,  and  a  com- 
petitor formidable  to  the  great  industrial  centres  of 
Europe. 

To  my  mind  this  is  a  great  fallacy,  and  I  shall  bo 
surprised  if  my  reader  does  not  come  to  the  same 
conclusion.  Let  us  for  a  moment  trace  her  industrial 
history  from  early  times. 

India,  originally,  was  even  more  than  in  the  pre- 
sent a  piirely  agricultural  country  with  village  commu- 
nities, including  craftsmen  who   produced  everything 
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required  for  the  village,  and  were  paid  in  kind.  With 
rtsfenjnce  to  tho  narrow  and  elementary  wants  of  her 
inhabitants  in  the  remote  past,  she  might  have  been 
oonsiderod  an  industrial  country,  although  not  in  the 
sense  in  which  that  term  is  now  understood.  There 
are  traces  of  early  invaders,  and  of  foreign  trading 
settlers,  who  utilisud  cheap  labour  and  the  industrious 
instincts  of  the  population,  and  started  round  the 
coast,  and  at  points  on  the  rivers  and  the  frontiers,  in- 
dustrial centres.  But  the  profits  of  these  industries, 
even  from  that  date,  did  not  reach  the  people.  With 
the  advancement  of  civilisation,  and  more  or  less  en- 
during forms  of  adminisiniliiHi  which  followed,  the 
village  communities  fell  under  the  dominion  of  princes, 
and  village  oraftsmeri  of  a  superior  kin<l  fotind  their 
way  into  great  polyteclmkal  cities  and  into  the  courts 
of  chiefs.  There  are  also  early  records  in  European 
history  of  a  largo  and  valuable  export  trade  from  India 
carried  on  by  Greeks,  Phoenicians,  and  Egyptians,  fol- 
lowed by  Saracen  traders,  who  brought  back  such 
fables  of  India  as  we  find  in  the  history  of  Sindbad  the 
Sailrtr.  known  to  every  schoolboy. 

In  the  Middle  Ages  the  Western  nations  of  Europe 
toi>k  up  tliis  tradi^  luid  Portugal,  Holland,  France,  and 
England  struggled  for  supremacy,  each  wishing  to  grasp 
for  itself  all  the  profits  of  the  supply  of  Indian  manu- 
factures, such  as  thuy  were,  and  of  the  raw  products, 
then  becoming  for  the  iirst  time  of  commercial  vjduo 
to  European  manufacturers.  In  this  struggle  of  nations, 
fortunately  for  India,  the  best  has  survived,  and  Eng- 
land, realising  her  rL'sp^uisibilities  to  the  people  whose 
destinies  she  has  undertaken  to  direct,  has  attempted 
to  Rtn'rigtlien  her  position  by  fostering  native  industries 
to  a  certain  extent.  This  is  apparent  in  the  cotton 
mills  of  Bombay,  which,  although  far  from  being  the 
formidable  rivals  to  Lancashire  generally  supposed,  are 
supplying  the  lociil  demand  for  coarse  cloth ;  in  the 
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railway   works,  which  employ  a  good   (h;al   of  native, 
labour ;  and  in  the  cultivation  of  tea,  which  has 
introduced  by  British  ontcqirisc  along  tho  groat  stretch 
of  the  Himalayan  HilLs  with  such  success  that  in  a  few 
years  India  has  become  a  great  rival  of  China  in  sup- 
plying tea  to  the  markets  of  the  world. 

Chief  among  the  industrial  pursuits  in  the  India  of 
old  times,  handed  down  to  a  recent  date,  might  bo 
mentionc<i  architecture.  Sculj>turc  played  a  prominent 
part  in  the  ancient  architecture  of  Imliii.  Both  llie 
Hohameduns  and  Hindus  gave  the  gToatost  develop- 
ment to  their  industrial  energy  in  this  direction  in  the 
building  of  sacre<i  shrines  in  past  times,  and  in  the_ 
present  age,  when  buildings  of  everyday  utility 
being  reared  up  in  place  of  tho  more  gorgeous  temples 
and  mausoleums  of  old,  the  inherent  aptitude  of  the 
Indian  workman  for  ornamental  carving  in  wood  and 
stone  is  freely  put  into  practice  in  carrying  out  the  de- 
signs based  on  systematic  training  in  Western  methods. 

Next  in  point  of  importance  are  the  manufactures 
of  India.  In  so  thoroughly  agricultural  a  eountr}',  andi 
one  in  which  neither  the  progressive  development  nor 
the  everyday  needs  of  the  people  hwl  up  to  the  last 
century  attained  an3rthing  like  the  standard  known  to 
Western  nations,  the  manufactures  adapted  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  consumers  consisted  mainly  of  coarse  slufts 
for  the  bulk  of  the  population,  and  of  tine  fabrics  ofi 
silk,  cotton,  and  wool,  and  ornamental  embroidery  for 
the  wealthier  class.  In  this  respect  the  industrial  de- 
velopment of  India  al)out  two  hundred  years  ago  waa 
equal  to  that  of  Europe.  But  the  giant  strides  which 
the  inventive  gimius  of  the  West  has  taken  in  the 
two  centuries,  while  the  intellectual  power  of  tlie  East 
has  remained  inert,  has  far  out-distanced  all  wjmpeti-^ 
tion  on  the  part  of  India,  and  European  manufaetui 
have  to-day  not  only  suppressed,  but  ahnost  crushed 
out  of  existence^  the  handicrafts  of  India.     For  instance. 
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the  fine  muslin  industry  of  Dacca  and  Benares  is  now 
abandoned  and  almost  forgot.ten ;  native  calico,  which 
derived  its  name  from  CaliciiU  on  the  coast  of  Malabar, 
18  not  kntiwn  except  for  the  imitation  of  it  which  is 
imported  from  Europe ;  and  even  the  ordinary  cotton 
fabrics  for  the  everyday  use  of  all  but  the  poorest 
have  given  way  before  the  chea|>er  manufacture  of  that 
class  sent  not  only  from  Lancashire,  but  from  Germany 
and  other  Continental  countries. 

Silk  weaving,  which  was  at  one  time  a  common 
industry,  and  in  respect  of  which  certain  towns,  like 
Siirat,  were  famous  throughout  the  world,  first  gave 
way  to  Chinese  silk,  and  latterly  to  the  French.  In 
respect  of  this  han4licraft,  it  is  noteworthy  that  it  was 
superseded  not  only  by  tlic  product  of  power-!oon\8.  but 
was  beaten  back  by  the  hand-looms  of  China ;  and  this 
is  a  striking  instance  of  that  want  of  technical  training 
which  has  prevented  the  native  of  India  from  utilising 
his  uTifloubted  intellectual  power  in  maintaining  and 
developing  an  inherited  industry. 

Embroidery  has  to  a  largo  extent  kept  its  hold  on 
tho  Indian  craftsman.  Shawls  and  chogas  of  Cash- 
mere and  the  Punjaub  have  hitherto  defied  competition, 
and  even  imitation. 

Carpets  of  various  materials  and  descriptions  are 
still  a  flourishing  industry,  but  it  shows  signs  of  sur- 
render to  tho  Brussels  manufactured  article.  There 
are  twenty- two  breweries  in  India,  and  tho  paper, 
leather,  jute,  and  other  factories  give  employment  to 
some  200,000  men.  Before  concluding  this  necessarily 
brief  risiune  of  industries,  I  must  refer  to  the  much 
talked  of  cotton-mills  of  India.  There  are  about  150 
mills,  two-thirds  of  these  being  in  Bombay,  containing 
35,000  looms,  and  about  4,000,000  spindles,  employ- 
ing about  150,000  hands.  I  ealculute  that  at  the 
very  outside  the  number  of  people  engaged  in  actual 
industrial  pursuits  cannot  exceed  3,000,000.     But  the 
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very  lar^  proj)ortion  of  this  comparatively  small 
number  of  the  population  of  the  country  nnist  bo 
classed  as  mere  laboiu-ers,  for  they  work  at  a  daily 
wage,  and  have  no  share  in  the  actual  profits  of  the 
industries ;  uor  are  the  industries  themselves,  except  in 
the  manufacture  of  cotton,  and  in  the  tea  and  coffee 
plantations,  very  lucrative. 

I  am  fully  cognisant  of,  and  gratefidly  ar^knowlodge, 
the  rapid  gr<»wth  of  India  as  a  comiuercial  coimtry 
under  the  stimulus  afforded  to  \ta  trade  and  industries 
by  the  protection  and  peace  which  has  been  guaranteed 
it  by  the  British  rule.  iLs  cx|x)rt  trade  in  pre-British 
times  did  not  exceed  jf  1,000,000  sterling  in  value; 
to-day  its  value  is  seventy-fold.  But  tbe  great  bulk 
of  it  consists  of  raw  produce.  This  increase  in  the 
quantities  and  value  of  these  exports  is,  however,  to  a 
great  extent  responsible  for  the  notion  I  have  alluded 
to  above,  of  India  being  a  huge  manufacturing  and  in- 
dustrial emporium.  But  when  it  is  remembered  that 
most  of  the  articles  that  fonn  the  export  trade  leave  tlie 
country  devoid  of  any  native  skilled  manipulation,  they 
ought  to  cease  to  mislead  one  into  the  belief  that  the 
industrial  capacity  of  India  is  at,  all  commensurate  with 
her  natural  wealth  of  pro«lucG,  or  that  the  value  of  her 
exports  of  raw  material  can  be  at  all  an  index  of  her 
inherent  capacity  for  increased  industrial  production,  if 
scientifically  and  technically  trained,  as  is  too  often 
mist4ikcnly  supposed  to  be  the  casa 

I  will  now  briefly  enumerate  some  of  the  chief 
varieties  of  raw  material  which  are  pro<hiced  abun- 
dantly in  the  country,  of  the  class  that  would  admit  of 
manipulation.  They  are — (Joflee,  coir,  cotton,  drugs, 
dyes,  fibres,  grain  and  pulse,  gums  and  resins,  bemp^ 
hides  and  skins,  horns,  ivory,  jute,  lac,  precious  stoneHk 
seeds,  silk,  spices,  sugar-cane,  tobacco,  tea,  timber,  and 
wool. 

This  is  by  no  means  a  complete  list,  but  it  contains 
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a  few  items  which  eminently  serve  my  purpose  of  show- 
ing how  far — owing  to  want  of  ordinary  nnti^rpriso  and 
the  almost  entire  absence  of  skilled  labour  of  the  most 
corunion  sort,  both  of  which  would  result  from  techni- 
cal instruction — India  fails  to  derive  the  benefit  of  the 
rich  stores  Nature  hits  bestowed  upon  her  with  a  lavish 
hand.  Let  us  take,  for  example,  the  item  of  hides  and 
skins.  In  1894-95  India  exported  Rs.  2,179,576  worth 
of  these  articles.  She  imported  in  the  same  year 
prepared  leather  and  leather  goods  of  the  value  of 
Rs.  1 78,597,  excluding  boots  and  shoes,  the  value 
of  which  would  increjwse  this  figure  largely.  Of  raw 
wool,  again,  the  expi_>rt  in  the  same  year  amounted  in 
value  to  Rs.  2.0 1 6,086  :  the  imports  of  the  same  mate- 
rial manufactured  being  worth  Ks.  1,541,639.  Take 
Beeds.  The  export  of  this  commodity  was  valued  at 
Rs.  14,206,042  in  the  same  year,  in  the  course  of 
which  the  imports  of  oil,  which  could  have  been 
pressed  from  the  seeds,  amounted  in  value  to 
Rs. 2, 1 22,999.  Sugar  in  a  rough  form,  which  left 
India  in  tliat  year,  was  valued  at  Rs.  1,230,903 ;  the 
import,  of  the  same  article,  refined,  amounted  to 
Rs. 2,875,297,  These  figures  of  exports  and  imports, 
which  can  be  quoted  in  respect  of  every  article  of  the 
raw  produce  of  India  ^vhich  admits  of  skilled  labour, 
tell  the  dismal  tale  of  the  drain,  from  preventable 
causes,  of  her  natural  resources  to  make  the  wealth  of 
other  countries.  The  wool  and  skins,  the  hides  and 
molasses,  and  nearly  all  such  articles  which  are  packed 
away  from  India,  year  after  year — to  be  imported  again 
aftor  undergoing  manipidution  by  foreign  ojieratives — 
would,  with  the  applicuLion  of  a  little  skilled  labour  on 
the  spot,  offer  to  millions  of  her  poorest  inhabitants 
the  means  of  subsistence.  It  would  save  her,  besides, 
all  that  large  amount  of  money  which  is  represented 
by  freight,  by  office  and  middle-men's  charges,  and  by 
the  dift'erenee  of  exchange^  which  all  goes  out  of  her 
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pocket  by  the  tmie  these  articles  travel  back  to  her 
markets  and  shops  in  a  refino<l  form,  or  in  a  shape  of 
articles  prepared  abroad  ready  for  use  by  her  people. 
Instead  of  her  keeping  as  much  of  this  raw  material  at 
home  as  she  requires  for  the  manufacture  of  such 
articles,  and  scmling  out  the  surplus,  either  ready 
manufactured  for  sale  abroad,  or  at  as  late  a  stage 
of  preparation  as  mere  ordinary  skilled  workman- 
ship would  admit  of,  she  chucks  it  away  in  bulk,  and 
thus  fiu*nishcs  the  means  of  livelihood  to  millions  of 
foreigners,  while  her  own  children  are  famishing  at 
home. 

Nor  is  this  the  ease  in  respect  of  such  articles  only 
as  require  for  their  manufacture  any  particular  skill  or 
aptitude  which  is  us  yet  unknown  to  them.  Tea,  coffee, 
and  tobacco,  for  instance,  do  not  require  any  very  in- 
tricate operation  before  they  arc  ready  for  ct^nsumption. 
Indeed,  all  the  labour  they  require  is  exclusively  put 
upon  them  to-day  by  the  Indian  labourer  and  work- 
man. And  yet  it  is  not  the  native  of  India  that  takes 
the  profit  on  them:  it  is  the  European  planter  and  the 
tobacco  and  cigar  maker,  who  is  &oin  his  boyhood 
apprenticed  in  those  lines,  and  brings  to  his  work  the 
knowledge  and  enterprise  which  are  the  natund  out- 
come of  his  training,  who  pockets  the  large  surplus  of 
g^ns  after  the  Indian  has  hiid  his  hire.  Go  thn»iigh 
the  list  of  tea  and  coffee  plantations,  of  tobacco  factoriea, 
of  tanneries,  iron  and  brass  foundries  and  breweries,  oil 
and  flour  and  bone-crushing  factories,  woollen  and  silk 
mills,  and  you  will  find  that  the  proprietor,  or  master, 
or  employer,  who,  of  course,  takes  all  the  remainder  of 
the  income  after  the  workmen  and  establishments  are 
paid,  in  a  large  number  of  them  is  not  the  native  of 
India.  This  little  enumeration  engrosses  nearly  all  of 
what  are  called  "  large  industries " ;  and,  alas  I  how 
mean  and  insignificant,  how  utterly  microscopic,  are 
the  variety  and  extent  of  them  compared  to  the  huge 
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population  of  the  countr}'  and  in  relation  to  tho  quan- 
tity of  articles  they  consume,  save  in  the  one  single 
item  of  tea.  If  any  one  is  tempted  to  challenge  the 
truth  of  these  assertions  by  pointing  to  cotton  factories 
as  hives  of  industry  which  are  controlled  by  natives,  the 
profit  of  which  goes  to  tho  people  of  India,  and  which 
are  extensive  enough  to  supply  most  of  tho  country's 
demand  for  cotton  fubries,  my  retort  would  be,  that  the 
very  success  of  that  one  industry,  granting  all  that  is 
claimed — although  even  hero  tho  whole  profit  docs  not 
go  to  India— proves  the  tiiith  of  all  my  deiluctions  in 
respect  of  the  others.  If  the  natives  are  able  to  com- 
mand that  industr}',  if  they  can  raise  capital,  produce 
skilled  workmen,  and  conduct  its  affairs  so  as  to  make 
it  a  source  of  profit  to  the  country,  and  that  in  spite 
of  their  inability  to  make  a  single  object  in  use  in  the 
"  plant,"  there  is  no  nsjuson  whatsoever  wliy  they  could 
not  or  should  not  do  tho  same  in  the  cose  of  all  the 
othor  induMtries  I  have  named  above,  and  many  more 
untried  ones,  for  which  their  own  wants  affortl  a  wide 
scope.  All  that  they  require  for  that  purpose  is  enter- 
prise and  skill.  Without  skill  they  cannot  have  the 
necessary  impulse  of  venture,  antl  to  attain  skill  thoy 
must  have  the  help  and  guidanco  of  technical  instruc- 
tion. 

This  brings  us  to  the  subject  proper  of  this  paper. 
It  might  seem  strange  that  I  should  have  dwelt  at  such 
length  on  what  is  practically  a  prraiiiblo  to  the  thesis, 
delaying  so  far  the  actual  treatment  theroof.  But 
there  has  been  so  little  done  hitherto  in  the  direction 
of  technical  instruction  in  India,  that  I  have  very  scant 
materials  to  lay  before  you.  On  the  other  himd,  the 
omission  of  that  teaching  has  already  resulted  in  such 
an  amount  of  mischief  and  misery  to  the  land,  has  so 
retarded  her  development,  nay,  so  grievously  stunted 
her  resources,  so  impoverLshed  her  people,  and  so  dwarfed 
all  those  energies  that  gi»  ttj  nuiko  a  coimtry  prosperous 
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and  powerful,  that  I  thought  I  would  best  make  out  a 
case  for  a  speedy  and  vigorous  effort  in  future  to  repair 
that  serious  omission  in  the  past  by  delineating  the 
eviLs  wliich  it  has  produceil  and  is  ever  increasingly 
producing  in  the  present 

Except  for  a  very  few  desultory  institutions  started 
within  the  last  decade,  there  have  been  no  efibrts  made 
for  the  training  of  the  people  of  India  in  industriid 
pursuits  based  upon  scientific  principles.  Schools  of 
art  with  this  purpose  partially  in  view,  were  started 
some  years  back  in  a  few  chief  towns,  but  their  objects 
were  in  the  main  to  pfeserve  all  that  was  left  of  art 
traditions  in  India,  to  save  her  fine  arts  from  boing 
contaminated  by  the  thoughtless  and  vile  imitations 
of  Europeiui  styles  and  models,  and,  if  possible,  to 
develop  the  native  faculty  and  ideas  of  ornamented  or 
decorative  art.  It  is  outside  the  purpose  of  this  paper, 
nor  would  I  be  competent  to  judge  of  how  far  they 
have  succeeded  in  reviving  the  natural  instincts  of  the 
people  of  India.  But  if  they  have  succeeded  in  any 
degree  in  influencing  art  industries,  they  have  had  no 
perceptible  effect  upon  the  manufactures  or  the  profit- 
able development  of  the  material  resources  of  th© 
country. 

The  workshops  of  railways  and  of  some  of  the 
private  factories,  and  laboratories  in  a  few  ooU^i^ 
used  to  be  the  only  openings  for  the  Indian  youth  to 
obtain  a  rudimentary  knowledge  of  mechanics  and 
chemistry,  until  about  ten  years  ago,  when  for  the  first 
timo  efforts  were  made  ui  Madras  and  Bombay  to  start 
technical  institutions.  The  scheme  of  the  former  has 
mostly  remained  on  paper,  and  for  some  reason  Madras 
has  been  unable  to  begin  the  actual  work  of  instruc- 
tion. The  Bombay  project  was  lucky  in  having  for 
its  guide  an  educationalist  of  varied  experience  and 
Continental  reputation  in  the  person  of  the  Governor 
of  tlij^   Presidency,  Lord   Reay.  who  gave  it  a  sound 
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working  committee  of  business  men,  and  a  secretary 
who  was  himself  trained  in  some  of  the  best  En^dish 
induKtriiil  centres  i\s  a  mechanical  engineer.  In  this 
gentleman,  the  Honourable  N.  N.  Wadia,  C.I.E.,  waa 
coinbiuetl,  with  great  technical  knowledge,  a  large 
acquaintance  with  the  wants  of  the  coimtry  and  the 
characteristics  of  her  people.  These  qualities  enabled 
him,  with  the  help  of  efficient  teachers  obtained  from 
Europe,  to  orjLjanisc  a  system  of  instruction  in  such 
departments  of  iudusLry  as  were  most  in  vogue  in 
Bombay,  the  result  of  which  has  amply  proved  the 
utility  of  the  institution,  even  in  the  few  years  it,  hiiH 
been  in  existence.  Lord  Harris,  who  succeeded  Lord 
Reay,  took  a  lively  interest  in  the  growth  of  the  insti- 
tute. The  pupils  who  studied  in  and  were  diploma'd 
by  it,  obtained  lucrative  situations  in  the  local  mills 
and  factories,  and  altogether,  from  a  combination  of 
various  favourable  causes,  the  Victoria  Technical  Insti- 
tute has  been  enabled  to  plant  its  foot  tirmly  on  the 
soil  of  Bombay.  I  had  the  privilege  of  visiting  it  last 
January^  and  I  rejoined  to  find  some  of  my  pet  beliefs 
with  regard  to  the  aptitude  of  the  Indian  youth  to 
work  with  as  deft  a  hand  and  as  artistic  a  faculty  as 
the  skilled  European  artisan — given  the  same  training 
and  the  same  opportunities — realised,  csjKJciully  when 
I  saw,  in  a  newly  created  department,  sign-boards  and 
household  utensils  in  enamolled  uictal  prepared  by  the 
students.  Hardware  and  cutlery  imports  in  India  in 
1895-96  were  valued  at  Rs.  1422,533  ;  and  roughly 
estimating  the  price  of  the  description  of  articles  in 
hardware  which  I  saw  manufactured  in  the  Victoria 
Technical  Institute  at  consi*lorably  lower  than  a  third  of 
that  amount,  here  is  an  illustration  of  how  Rs.  400,000 
might  at  once  be  kept  every  year  in  India,  which  has 
hitherto  gone  out  of  the  country,  on  just  one  common 
item  of  import.  Many  other  suoh  rcvsults  of  tlie  effi- 
ciency of  the  teachers  and  the  diligence  and  capacity 
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of  the  studontB  were  t»hown  to  me  in  this  excellent 
institution,  which  I  cannot  attempt  to  describe  in 
detail ;  but  I  came  away  from  it  firmer  in  my  convic- 
tion that  technical  instruction  was  the  only  means  by 
which  India  could  be  saved  from  her  poverty.  holplesB- 
ues8,  and  dcgratlation,  and  sad  with  the  thought  that 
such  a  fetisible  mo<le  of  securing  the  country's  welfare 
should  have  been  so  long  delayed  by  her  Government, 
and  so  utterly  neglected  by  her  people,  for  I  am  told 
that  thero  is  even  now  only  one  establishment  of  its 
kind  in  all  the  continent,  and  that,  with  this  exception, 
the  only  opening  for  the  coming  generation  of  men  to 
train  itself  in  industrial  pursuits  is  the  narrow  door 
by  which  occasionally  a  youth  here  and  thero  might 
get  by  favour  into  a  railway  or  private  wtirkshop  to 
obtain  a  smattering  of  mcchimical  knowledge. 

My  history  of  the  technical  industrial  educjition 
carrie<l  on  at  ])resent  in  India  began  with  the  la^st 
paragraph,  and  must  end  with  it.  Although  I  cannot 
pretend  to  personal  acquaintance  with  all  or  most  of 
hoT  provinces,  I  <io  not  think  the  existence  of  any 
properl}-^  organised  institution  elsewhere,  similar  to  the 
one  in  Bombay,  would  have  been  imknown  to  mc. 
Small  classes  for  carpentry,  joinery,  &c.,  there  might 
be  in  a  few  districts,  but  none  of  them  so  equipped,  or 
aideil  by  public  or  private  enterprise,  as  to  l>e  efVoctive 
of  much  good.  The  caste  organisation,  in  ita  ancient 
integrity,  which  aimed  at  continuing  the  handicraft 
peculiar  to  it.  has  diRay)peared.  Well-organised  ap- 
prentioeship  to  industries  is  unknown.  Cheap  Con- 
tinental ware  of  all  sorts  is  fast  driving  out  whatever 
is  heretofore  left  to  the  native  operative  to  perform. 
And.  worse  than  all,  a  vague  and  vain  system  of  so- 
called  liberal  education  on  a  purely  literary  organisa- 
tion is  implanting  in  the  minds  of  her  youth  a  dislike, 
and  even  an  aversion,  to  the  pursuit  of  the  trades  and 
industries  of  their  fathers,  which  are  fast  giving  way 
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before  professions   in  which  there    are  already  more 
practitioners  than  remunerative  work  or  clients. 

Of  all  these  and  other  causes  which  have  led  to  this 
arrest  and  decay  of  indtistrics  iu  India,  and  to  tlio  entire 
absence  of  any  new  developments,  the  last-named  is  the 
most  potent,  and  operates  both  th'roctly  and  indirectly. 
The  system  of  education  which  has  now  taken  root  in 
the  soil  is  every  year  growing  wider  in  the  anti-in<liiRtrial 
direction  which  it  unfortunately  took  from  the  first. 
The  son  of  the  merchant,  the  tradesman,  the  artisan, 
the  shopkeeper,  who  was  at  the  inauguration  of  that 
system  drawn  with  some  trouble  and  indiscriminately 
within  its  sphere,  stayed  in  it  too  l<:»ng  to  get  back  con- 
tentedly to  his  father's  avocation  with  a  firm  resolve 
to  foster  and  develop  it  by  thoso  means  which  his 
education  was  meant  to  furnish  him  with.  The  first 
opening  oftcred  into,  and  the  success  well  tlcserved  in 
some,  and  easily  attained  owing  to  want  of  competition 
in  many  cases,  which  attendod  thoso  who  entered  the 
professions  of  law  or  nieilicine,  or  the  offices  of  Govern- 
ment, fixed  unreservedly  to  that  system  a  piu-pose 
which  is  not  the  legitimate  goal  of  popidar  education. 
The  desk  and  the  ledger,  the  workman's  apron  and 
turnod-up  sleeves,  the  long  hours  of  toil  and  the  early 
years  of  doubt  and  anxiety  about  profits,  which  are  the 
assential  elements  of  success  in  all  industrial  pursuits, 
have  naturally  less  attraction  to  a  youth  launching 
upon  life  tlmn  the  lawyer's  brit'fs  and  doctor's  prescrip- 
tions, or  the  settled  hours  and  fixed  income  of  work  in 
Government  offices.  In  the  case  of  many  an  Indian 
youth,  his  father,  a  good  manly  fellow,  who,  by  dint  of 
industry,  honest  though  untrained  and  humble,  has 
laid  by  a  few  hundred  or  thousand  rupees  (but  to  him 
education  on  our  sptem  is  an  exotic),  rejoices  to  see 
his  son  spout  English  verse  and  write  elegant  essays. 
and  is  not  sorry  at  the  thought  that  he  will  easily  earn 
as  much  pay  from  his  cUonts  or  the  pubhc  treiisury 
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in  a  month  as  it  cost  him  at  that  ago  a  year's  hard 
industry  to  produce.  Tlii£,  at  first  sight,  is  no  doubt 
a  higlily  pleasant  prospect.  But  the  father  is  too 
ignorant  and  the  son  too  inexperienced  to  take  into 
calculatioD  the  growing  social  and  domestic  wants  of 
the  coming  time,  the  loss  botli  to  his  country  and  to 
his  house  of  the  old  family  trade  or  industry,  which,  if 
properly  matured  and  developed  by  the  light  of  new 
knowledge,  would  unfailingly  become  a  source  of 
personal  and  national  wealth ;  and  the  direct  drain 
both  on  the  community  and  on  the  individual  from 
the  replacement  by  foreign  labour  of  manufactures 
which  must  perforce  take  the  place  of  the  prcKluce  of 
the  lost  home  industry,  is  a  problem  which  would  strike 
the  imagination  of  neither  father  nor  son.  Tlius,  not 
only  are  there  no  new  industriid  avonuos  opened,  but 
the  old  ones  are  being  fast  closed  from  this  misdirected 
use  and  misunderstood  purpose  of  the  education  as 
imparted  at  present  t«  the  youth  of  India,  and  from 
the  unhappy  character  of  that  education,  which  is 
mainly  literary  and  in  no  wise  technical.  Instanoe 
after  instance  of  old  industrial  communities  being 
thrown  out  of  work,  scores  of  industries  being  dead  or 
dying,  and  not  a  single  new  one  of  any  dimension 
taking  their  place,  might  be  gathered  by  a  critical 
observer.  If  some  of  the  old  trades  and  industrial 
pursuits  stUl  exist,  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  their 
term  of  life  is  limited  to  the  period  up  to  which  tho 
castes  or  communities  whose  peculiar  avocation  they 
are  will  resist  the  attraction  of  that  s^'stem  of  e<lucation 
of  which  I  have  just  spoken.  The  loss  of  industrial 
arts  and  labour  in  India  proceeds  almost  in  exact  ratio 
tx)  the  progress  of  this  spurious  education.  Take,  for 
example,  the  Parsee  community,  which  is  known  to 
have  made  the  st^irt  in  the  race  after  Western  education. 
Their  inherent  pluck  and  aptitude  for  work,  among  other 
qualities,  which  were  first   brought  out  conspicuously 
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under  Britisli  nile,  had  in  the  last  generation  nia<]e 
them  the  masters  of  many  art  industries  and  lucrative 
trades.  They  became  first-rato  shipwrights,  cahinet- 
makers,  w<jrkcrs  in  carved  sandal-wood  and  inlaid 
ivory,  owners  of  silk-weaving  establishments,  gardeners, 
tlrnggists,  hakers,  ci>nfecti(merR,  victuallers.  AH  these 
indubtries,  in  which  education,  if  properly  supplemented 
by  technical  training,  would  have  enabled  the  new 
generation  of  them  to  develop  and  he<:oine  large  and 
wealthy  employers  of  labour,  are  lost  or  nearly  all  lost 
to  them  now.  The  sons  of  former  merchimts  and 
dockmasters,  of  fumituro-makcrs  and  ship-ehamllcra, 
are  most  of  them  glutting  the  medical  and  legal  pro- 
fessions, or  content  to  be  petty  clerks  and  school- 
teachers. The  same  might  be  said  of  other  comrauni- 
ties,  but  ii  would  bo  too  long  to  multiply  instances 
here. 

I  can  only  allude  briefly  to  the  contention  which 
T  have  heard  advanced  in  refutation  of  the  views  liero 
expounded  as  to  the  anti  -  industrial  effects  of  the 
education  wliic.h  is  at  present  in  v»igiie  in  India.  It 
is  argued  that  the  same  abandonment  of  old  pursuits 
and  tendency  to  elegant  and  easy  life  result  from  the 
mode  of  instruction  pursued  in  England  and  other 
thriving  countries  of  the.  West,  and  that  therefore  it  is 
a  fallacy  to  assume  that  it  has  an  adverse  effect  in  the 
long  run  upon  national  industry  or  upon  national 
prosperity.  This  contention  is  true  to  a  certain  extent 
and  in  a  certain  sense.  The  evil  effects  of  purely 
schola^itic  instruction  for  the  masses  are  already  realised 
in  the  countries  of  Europe,  and  strenuous  efforts  made 
to  arrest  them ;  on  the  other  hand,  their  vast  wealth, 
their  expanding  dominion  and  commerce,  their  colossal 
manufact:ories,  the  progressive  itiveutions  of  their  scien- 
tific men,  the  inexhaustible  energy  and  enterprise  of 
their  tradesmen  and  workuten,  and  a  hundred  other 
forces,  entirely  unknown  or  unfelt  in  India,  more  than 
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couutorbaliiQce  the  mischief.  If  an  art  or  indtistry  is 
lost  in  a  European  country,  a  new  one  not  infrequently 
t^kes  its  phioe,  and  the  existing  ones  are  ever  develop- 
ing. So  that  the  analogy  of  the  optimist  with  regard' 
to  India  docs  not  hold  good,  where  every  industry  that 
is  lost  is  at  onco  replaced  in  its  products  by  foreign 
goods,  and  Ls  by  so  much  a  permanent  1ok8  to  the 
means  of  subsistonco  of  the  working  masses*  and  an 
ftflded  burden  on  those  classes  which  are  every  day 
trained  in  increasbg  numbers  to  use,  and  therefore 
compelled  to  buy,  such  goods. 

There  are  some  people,  again,  who  assert  that  thiB 
loss  is  made  up  by  the  opening  of  new  channels  of' 
industry,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  increasing  activity  of 
bazaars.     But  even  if  depots  are  every  year  opened 
out,  imd  more  work.shoi)s  are  seen  in  large  towns,  it  iaJ 
a  mistake  to  suppose   that   they  compensate   for  th#| 
indigenous  industrial  pursuits  that  are  being  lost  oneJ 
after  another.     These  depots  are  merely  storehouses  of  J 
foreign  wares,  and  these  workshops  are  the  very  places 
in  which  the  practical  but  scientificaUy  and  technictilly 
untrained  native  workman  is  employed  to  put  together 
or  combine  in  a  whole  the  com{>onent  parts,  prepared^ 
in  European  factories,  of  the  article  which  the  oonaum* 
in  India  requires  for  immediate  use.     This  process  i8' 
mistakenly  supposed    to   bo    a   new   industry.      It    is 
nothing  of  the  kin<l.     Take  the  boot-making  busin« 
in  several  parts  of  India.     It  locally  turns  out  a  lar[ 
number  of  boots,  which  the  educated  native,  preferring] 
to  be  sho<l  in  the  European  style,  buys  from  a  so-call«d] 
native  workshop,  at  once  satisfying  his  slender  mei 
and  patriotic  impulse.     In  doing  so  he  thinks  ho  buys 
a  native-made  article,  the  whole  profit  of  which  would 
remain  in  the  country  if  a  foreign  Government  <lid  not 
drain  part  of  it  away  for  administrative  purposea     All 
the  same,  he  is  himself  paying  on  that  very  artiolo 
to  foreign  manufacturers  an   immense  profit,  for  the 
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prepared  tops,  the  soles,  fcho  buttons,  tho  eyes  and  the 
lace,  the  elastic,  the  thread,  the  tacks,  and  the  very 
needles  and  hammers  and  other  tools  with  which  they 
are  put  together,  all  come  from  abroad.  What  he  does 
pay  to  his  own  country  on  that  boot  is  tho  mere  labour 
wage  of  putting  these  thingK  together,  and  possibly  a 
bare  margin  of  profit  to  the  native  wholesale  merchant 
who  imported  those  several  component  parts.  The 
mistake  in  this  case  which  the  educated  buyer  un- 
knowingly flounders  in,  and  tho  unhicrative  return 
which  accrues  to  the  scientiKcally  untrained  workman 
for  his  diligent  toil,  year  in  and  year  out,  are  the 
results  of  the  absence  of  that  technical  education  which 
is  the  only  means  by  which  a  single  pair  of  boots  can 
eventually,  if  ever,  be  really  ma<le  in  India,  When  that 
happy  era  arrives,  I  think  the  educated  natJA'e  of  to-day, 
if  living  then,  would  find  that  after  all  it  was  not  the 
administrative  charges  of  a  foreign  Government  that 
made  his  coimtry  so  deplorably  poor  that  it  could  not 
battle  with  the  first  ravages  of  a  famine  at  the  close  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  but  that  its  helplessness  came 
from  within  the  country  itself,  and  that  \ih  himself  was 
the  largest  contributor  to  his  country's  impoverishment 
La  that  he  resisted  the  replacement  of  a  meretricious 
and  hollow  education  by  a  wnunl  course  of  technical 
instruction. 

Again,  it  is  often  urged  that  Xhv  want  of  metal  and 
fuel  iu  India  is  an  instu'mountable  bar  to  manufac- 
turing industry.  That  it  is  a  disadvantage  1  fully 
grant,  but  the  cheap  labour  of  India  is  a  powerful 
compensation.  Tlie  industries  that  are  tlom*ishing  in 
India  prove  this  to  the  hilt.  These  are  the  cotton 
and  other  mills,  the  foundries,  the  breweries,  the  cigar 
fa(!tories.  That  all  these  in  the  initial  stajje  were, 
and  most  of  theui  even  now  are,  o\sTied  by  Europeans, 
unmistakably  points  to  the  fact  that  in  whatever 
industry  European  capital  and  energy  and  skill  have 
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been  spent,  in  that  pHrticular  industry  at  least  this 
supposed  invincible  defect  hiis  been  overoouie.  As  a 
further  illustration  of  this  argument  I  shall  point  to 
the  fact  that  even  the  products  froui  such  luatL-rial  as 
can  l>cst  jj^-ow  from  the  nature  of  the  Indian  soil,  and 
by  such  manipulation  as  her  people  aru  bt^st  adapted, 
whether  from  long  usage  or  from  economic  conditions. 
to  exercise,  are  being  turned  to  profit  by  the  foreign 
trader,  because  the  native,  for  want  of  teclmical  train- 
ing, and  of  the  eonii<lence  and  other  business  qualities 
which  such  training  begets,  is  unable  to  keep  the 
industries  that  pro<luce  them  to  himself.  Tea,  coflee, 
indigo,  an<l  certiun  drugs  are  evident  examples.  Fish 
and  fruit,  such  as  plautaiiLs  an<i  mangoes,  which  are 
destine<l  to  become  before  long — but  not  until  European 
capital  and  enterprise  shall  turn  in  that  direction — 
a  largo  export  trade,  are  to-day  practicjdly  wasted  in 
\t\Tge  quantities,  because  from  one  end  of  India  to  the 
other  there  is  not  a  native  trained  in  the  rudimentary 
art  of  canning  edibles.  This  serves  to  show  that  the 
main  bar  to.  say,  some  at  present  small  Indian  fruit- 
seller  or  tifihnionger  becoming  the  affluent  master  of  a 
great  export  trade  in  fish  or  fruit,  is  the  wont  of  tech- 
nical knowledge  to  preserve,  and  can.  or  bottle,  his  fruit 
or  tish.  That,  however,  which  directly  illustrates  the 
contention  that  even  a  product  of  exclusive  native 
growth  and  make  is  largely  monopolised  by  foreign! 
for  the  purposes  of  prutitable  export,  is  the  large  Eui 
pean  trade  that  has  come  into  existence  in  recent  y< 
in  such  articles  as  cluitnees  and  curries,  pickles  ani 
other  condiments.  The  native  makes  it  wholly  an< 
solely  in  the  old  fashion.  If  there  are  new  varicti< 
they  are  made  to  the  order  of  European  masters 
agenta  They  are  sent  hero  in  bulk  and  in  crude  sha| 
at  little  over  cost  price,  which  pays  the  labourer's  wskge, 
and  scarcely  more  than  the  subsistonce  allowance  of 
his  fellow-countryman  who  employs  him  in  a  primitive 
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workshop  devoid  of  any  modern  appliances  or  apparatus. 
By  the  time  they  are  placed  on  the  table  of  the  English 
household  they  are  distnbutcd  by  the  English  importer 
in  bottles  with  elegant  dcsigiiK,  one  of  wlueh  I  picked 
up  last  Easter  in  an  ordinary  grocery  store  in  Rauisgate. 
For  evident  reasons  I  omit  the  name  and  the  address 
of  the  company  selling  it,  but  that  is  not  necessary  to 
the  elucidation  of  the  fact,  that  whereas  an  article  of 
exclusive  Indian  make  yielded  to  the  native  manu- 
facturer a  bare  profit  over  the  cost  price,  to  the  more 
enterprising  and  skilled  English  victualler,  who  from 
his  training  is  able  to  detect  in  it  an  attractive  article 
of  popular  consumption  if  properly  prepared  for  the 
shop  window,  it  has  become  a  source  of  great  wealth. 
I  could  multiply  such  instances  without  limit  to  prove 
that  the  want  of  technical  instruction  is  at  the  root, 
not  only  of  the  loss  of  most  of  India's  industries,  but 
of  much  of  that  poverty  and  helplessness  under  which 
she  labours. 

There  is  in  the  country  the  raw  produce,  and  also 
the  labour,  necessary  for  industrial  pursuits.  The 
excellent  catalogue  of  the  economic  products  of  the 
Bombay  Presidency,  published  by  that  great  friend  and 
well-wisher  of  India,  Sir  George  Birdwuod,  proved  as 
far  back  as  thirty- tive  years  ago^  of  that  part  of  India, 
what  is  true  of  many  otlier  parts,  that  her  raw  material 
wealth  is  practicnllj^  unbounded  in  quantity  and  rich 
in  variety.  Other  larger  works  in  the  same  direction, 
published  at  later  dates,  have  brouf:;ht  within  the  reach 
of  students  of  Indian  economic  products  the  widest  and 
fullest  knowledge.  The  artistic  and  seioDtific  faculties, 
too,  of  the  native  of  India  are  of  a  high  order,  which 
have  evoked  the  praise  of  many  competent  judges  and 
observers.  They  have  always  excelled  not  only  in 
hereditary  and  indigenous  arts,  but  whenever  they  have 
turned  their  ttttention  to  it  they  have  in  many  cases 
shown   superiority  of  skill   in   arts  imported   from   the 
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West,  and  an  aptitude  for  convortrng  them  into  profit- 
Kble  industries.  To  give  just  one  case  I  would  mention 
the  great  photographic  business  reared  up  in  India  by 
the  Raja  Doen  Uayal.  This  gontleuians  ililigent  and 
trained  piu^t  of  photography  had  been  for  years 
known  in  several  parts  of  India,  but  I  was  not  prepared^ 
to  tind  that  great  perfection  of  the  art  which  he  hod' 
attained  until  I  saw  last  January  samples  of  his  work 
in  his  newly  opened  depot  in  Bombay.  His  portraits 
and  pictures,  in  style  and  tinish,  and  in  other  artistic 
merits,  are  equal  to  the  best  that  one  could  find  in  any 
European  photographic  establishment.  But  what  stnick 
me  even  more  than  this  artistic  excellence  of  his  work 
was  the  elegantly  comfortable,  yet  business-like,  sur- 
roundings of  his  studio,  and  his  own  mo^lcst  and 
intellectual  conversation  on  many  economic  and  indus- 
trial topics,  all  tending  to  show  how  an  educated  native 
of  India,  if  brought  under  the  influence  of  te<3hiucal| 
instruction,  is  thoroughly  capable  of  developing  any  art 
or  scientitic  calling  into  a  profitable  and  pleasurable 
industry  for  himself  and  his  countrymen. 

Now  this  paper  lias  lengt-hened  out  considerably 
beyond  what  I  intended  when  I  first  undertook  to 
write  it,  and  still  it  has  but  touched  the  fringe  of  the 
important  subject  it  deals  with.  My  treatment  of  it 
has  been  hurried  and  crude,  but  still  1  have,  I  hope, 
been  able  to  show  you,  by  a  few  figures,  argiunents,  and 
illustrations,  that,  on  the  one  hand,  there  is  scarcely  any 
technical  instruction  imparted  in  India,  and  that,  on 
the  other,  that  it  is  India's  greatest  need  from  more 
points  of  view  than  the  economic.  All-important  as  this 
point  is,  I  submit  that  if,  as  I  Hrmly  believe,  a  system 
of  technical  instruction  widely  diffused  throughout  the 
country  were  to  lewl  to  a  higher  appre<notion  of  Britain's 
domination  over  India  tlmn  is  at  present  to  be  found, 
that  of  itself  ought  to  prove  not  the  Ie4ist  of  th< 
impulses   under  which   her  administrators  are  bound. 
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without  further  delay,  to  do  all  that  they  can  to  furnish 
her  with  the  means  of  developing  the  vast  natural 
resources  of  the  country  and  the  industrial  and  artistic 
faculties  of  her  literally  teeming  millions,  than  whom 
no  more  industrious,  patient,  provident,  tractable,  and 
loyal  people  anywhere  exist  within  the  wide  range  of 
the  British  Empire. 


FAMINES   IN   INDIA 

Bv  J.  A.  BAIXES,  C.S.I. 
{LdU$  CetiMus  Commiuioner /or  Ijulia) 


To  treat  of  a  subject  of  »o  vory  special  a  character  in 
a  series  of  papers  purporting  to  refer  to  tlie  general 
features  of  the  British  Empire  appears  altogether  incon- 
sistent. We  must  take  into  consideration,  however, 
the  fact  that  India  ought  not  to  be  regarded  as  a 
single  country,  except  in  reference  to  the  one  universal 
feature  of  British  rule.  In  all  other  respects,  whether 
on  geographical,  etlmical,  or  other  grounds,  it  must 
be  taken  to  be  a  mere  collection  of  heterogeneous  ele- 
ments, kept  in  |>osition  by  outside  influences,  not  by 
nuttual  attraction,  and  ]fu:king,  accordingly,  all  the 
fiustors  which  go  to  form  what  we  know  in  the  present 
day  as  nationality. 

The  British  Government  is  responsible  for  the  re- 
pression of  the  manifestation  of  the  racial,  religious, 
and  other  animosities  which  in  bygone  days  kept  the 
diflbrent  communities  apart,  and  prevented  the  growth 
of  any  general  bond  throughout  the  country.  It  is 
this  responsibility  which  amply  justities  the  use  of  the 
title  Im(>enal  in  relation  U)  our  rule  over  India :  and 
the  action  taken  by  the  Government  on  the  one  hand, 
and  by  the  people  of  this  coimtry  on  the  other,  in  the 
face  of  a  calamity  so  intense  and  widespread  as  the 
famine  which  in  1897  afflicted  our  great  I>ependcncy, 
proves  that  we  are  fully  sensible  of  that  responsibility 
and  have  no  intention  of  evading  it.  In  fonnor  days 
a  famiue.  apart  from  the  actual  misery  to  the  mi 
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meant  the  relaxation  of  bonds  of  social  order.  Villages 
were  pillaged  for  food,  and  under  the  shadow  of  this 
pretext,  bands  of  profossioDal  robbers  pursued  their 
trade  undisturbed  owing  to  the  general  paral^'sis  of 
the  authority  of  the  ruling  powers.  Often,  again,  a 
State  weakened  by  famine  fell  a  prey  to  a  stronger 
and  less  afflicted  uoighbour;  whilst,  owing  to-  the  want 
of  comuiimicationSj  even  had  the  will  to  aid  been  pre- 
sent juuoug  tlic  nLinierous  petty  States  into  which  India 
wiis  then  diviiled,  the  ptnver  to  throw  supplies  into  the 
reach  of  a  suffering  population  was  absent. 

The  eons()liflati()n  nf  the  cmuUry  whieh  we  know 
as  India,  a  term  so  wide  in  scope  that  it  remains  far 
beyond  the  comprehension  of  the  average  inhabitant 
of  the  country  even  at  this  day,  has  converted  a  local 
calamity,  like  the  famine,  into  a  matter  of  Imperial 
concern,  and  no  part  of  our  Eastern  possessions  is 
entirely  exempt  from  the  obligation  of  assisting  in 
the  alleviation  of  the  distress  of  another.  Tliis  fact, 
together  with  the  interest  which  the  famine  has  ex- 
cited in  England,  justitie.s,  perhaps,  the  inclusion  of 
my  subject  among  those  which  have  been  already 
dealt  with  by  myself  and  others  in  the  present  series  of 
papers. 

The  Hrst  points  we  have  to  consider,  then,  are  the 
cause  and  nature  of  a  famine.  The  main  object  of 
the  cultivator  in  India  is  dil^erent  from  that  of  his 
English  compeer.  Here,  owing  to  our  climate,  the 
farmer  has  to  do  what  he  can  t^  get  the  moisture 
in  the  soil  down  to  a  reasonable  limit,  and  the  rain- 
fall with  which  he  has  to  contend  is  spread  over 
the  greater  part  of  the  year.  At  least,  it  is  at  no 
time  safe  for  us  to  lend  away  our  umbrella  for  more 
than  a  few  days  at  a  time.  Now,  in  ImlJa  the  chief 
"want  Ls  water  in  the  soil,  so  that  the  crops  which  have 
to  struggle  against  the  burning  beat  may  be  refreshed 
from  below,  or  they  come  up  stunted  and  soon  wither 
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away.  In  but  few  parts  of  the  country  can  dopendenM 
for  the  water-supply  bo  placed  on  other  than  the 
rainfall.  But  this,  again,  is  not  bountifully  spread 
over  the  whole  twelve  months,  but,  an  in  all  injpical 
countries,  is  periodical,  or  restricted  to  certain  seaAona. 
In  some  tracts  there  are  two  or  more  short  rainy 
seasons ;  elsewhere  there  is  but  one,  and  that  generally 
a  longer  and  heavier  one.  The  main  fact  to  bear  in 
mind  Ls  that  if  tho  fall  be  unpropitious  either  in 
amount  or  in  distribution,  there  is  no  hope  for  a 
change  until  the  next  season  comes  round.  The 
country  may  be  flivided  into  tracts  of  light,  heavy, 
and  insigniticaiit  rainfall;  and  it  is  in  the  zones  of 
uncertain  fall,  and  not  necessarily  in  the  tracts  of  light 
rainfall,  that  famine  is  more  likely  to  occvu". 

It  further  happens  that  the  heaviest  population  ia 
found  where  the  fall  is  heaviest,  and  that  other  things. 
such  as  the  facilities  for  artificial  irrigation,  being  equal, 
the  population  tends  to  get  more  sparse  as  the  rainfall 
diminishes.  At  the  same  time  we  ought  to  remember 
that  there  are  two  classes  of  density,  or  weight  thrown 
upon  the  soil,  viz.,  the  merely  numerical  and  the  more 
important  economic  weight.  In  India,  for  instance,  wo 
find  70  per  cent,  of  the  country  with  only  87  persons  to 
the  square  mile,  whilst  the  rest  supports  about  400  to 
that  areu.  But  India  grows  its  own  food.  In  England, 
where  we  find  a  far  greater  density,  about  500  to  the 
mile,  only  about  a  third  of  the  population  lives  upon 
what  is  supplied  directly  by  the  country,  and  the 
rest  by  the  exchange  of  minerals  or  manufactured 
goods  for  food,  the  produce  of  the  non-munufacturing 
foreigner. 

Wo  have  next  to  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  t)ltt< 
greater  part  of  the  Indian  population,  except  the  lowest 
classes  and  the  denizens  of  the  coast,  is  almost  entirely 
vegetarian.     The  only  animal  food  in  universal  use  is 
milk  and  its  allied  products.     For  the  rest,  the  people 
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in  many  countries,  including  aU  those  of  heavy  rain- 
fall, Irust  to  rice.  Elsewhere^  millet  of  one  sort  or 
another  is  eaten,  with  pulso  and  vegetables.  Wheat 
is  the  staple  food  of  only  a  few  millions  in  the 
north-western  portions  of  India.  As  no  other  ooimtries 
grow  millet  to  an  extent  that  would  allow  of  their 
becoming  a  standing  resource  to  any  considerable  pro- 
portion of  the  Indian  population  in  case  of  a  failure 
of  crops  in  the  lattor  country,  it  is  easy  to  see  that 
India  must  rely  lualuty  on  its  own  resources  for  its 
annual  supply.  There  is  but  slight  opening  for  wheat, 
and  maize  seems  the  only  staple  food  which  could  be 
laid  iiowTi  with  julvantage  from  abroad. 

Facts  such  as  the  above  prove  the  importance  in 
the  economy  of  the  country  of  agriculture,  and  vniU  it 
the  simple  form  of  pastm-e  which  represents  dairy- 
farming  in  India.  Some  60  per  cent,  of  the  people 
are  directly  dependent  upon  cultivation  for  their  living, 
and  some  20  per  cent,  more  are  indirectly  indebted  to 
Mother  Earth  in  the  same  way.  The  tillage  of  their 
fields  is  carried  on  by  oxen,  not  horses,  so  that  the 
draught  and  the  milch  cattle  are  inseparably  counecteil 
with  agriculture.  When  the  crops  fail,  so  does  the 
forage,  and  with  it  both  food  and  <lrink.  Tlie  propor- 
tion of  people  living  in  towns  is  insignificant,  compared 
to  that  in  this  country.  The  bulk  of  the  coninmnity  is 
collected  in  village-bodies,  each  independent  of  the  rest, 
with  its  own  tract  of  land,  its  own  supply  of  petty  artl- 
BftDB,  standing  and  falling  with  the  prosperity  or  the 
reverse  of  the  peasantry.  The  latter  is,  for  the  most 
part,  in  practically  permanent  possession  of  a  sort  of 
family  estate,  varying  in  extent  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  climate — that  is,  large  in  the  zones  of  light  rain; 
small  where  the  heavier  fall  and  greater  certainty 
allows  a  larger  return  from  a  smaller  area.  The 
whole  of  his  life  Is  regulated  by  custom  and  tradition, 
much  of   which,   as    I    have    pointed    out    elsewhere, 
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has  the  additional  saoctioD  of  religion.  Ho,  by  pre- 
ference, holds  but  little  intercourse  with  the  world 
beyond  his  village.  His  caste,  to  which  he  is  bom, 
and  from  which  he  can  never  escape  until  death 
opens  the  passage  to  a  new  life,  rules  supreme  over 
his  moral  and  social  pasition.  Ho  is  not  permitted 
to  sink  Ivelow  it  any  iaor<!  than  to  rise  from  it  to  a 
higher  rank  in  the  social  scale.  It  is  owing  to  the 
caste  system  that  in  India  there  is  no  State  provi- 
sion for  the  poor  in  ordinary  times,  and  only  in  stress 
of  famine  are  public  funds  recpiirefi  to  moot  a  demand 
for  support.  Then,  indeed,  the  private  resources  of 
the  country,  always  open  to  dole-giving  rather  than 
to  what  we  here  recognise  as  charity,  are  unequal  to 
the  burden.  The  religious  mendicants,  the  village' 
lal>ourer  and  the  petty  artisan,  who  depend  upon 
the  yearly  allowance  of  grain  from  the  villagers  in 
the  country,  and  in  the  town  on  the  fitful  custom  of 
those  almost  equally  aftected  by  the  rise  in  food-pricea 
which  heralds  the  coming  scarcity,  are  the  first  to  feel 
the  pinch  of  distress.  Tlie  lower  classes  begin  to 
wander  to  the  towns  in  search  of  the  giftfi  which  gene- 
rally issue  from  a  source  which  the  famine  dries  up. 
>Iany  of  these  unfortunates  die  on  the  road.  The 
diminution,  or  even  change,  of  diet,  the  dearth  of  whole- 
some water  and  the  generally  unhealthy  conditions  of 
a  year  of  short  rainfall,  tend  to  spread  disease  and  to 
lead  to  outbreaks  of  fever  or  even  cholera,  causing  a  far 
greater  mort.ality  than  actual  starvation.  The  birth- 
rate, also,  decreases  as  the  death-rate  rises,  not  owing 
to  the  diminution  of  possible  parents  alone,  but  to  the 
diminished  reproductive  power  of  those  affected  by  the 
scarcity.  With  the  restoration  of  normal  conditions, 
there  is  nothing  more  remarkable  in  Indian  life  than 
the  rapidity  with  which  the  birth-rato  rises,  cultivation 
spreads,  and  the  population  casts  off  the  outward  miini- 
festatxons  of  the  terrible  time  through  which  it  hoa 
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passed.  History  tells  us  that  in  the  days  before  British 
rule,  and  even  in  the  earlier  years  of  our  occxipation, 
this  was  not  the  case.  I  shall  now  pass  on,  therefore, 
to  the  methods  by  which  the  Government  proceeds  to 
combat,  prevent,  or  mitigate  the  famine. 

The  experience  of  one  hiindred  and  thirty  years 
under  British  ride  has  shown  us  that  in  the  tracts 
more  liable  to  fiiihire  of  the  usual  rainfall  than  else- 
whore,  that  faihiro  reaches  the  extent  wliich  causes 
famine  once  in  twelve  years,  so  that  a  famine  of  more 
or  less  intensity  may  be  oxpcctcd  somewhere  or  other 
in  India  every  four  years.  It  must  he  understood, 
of  course,  ihiib  in  most  crises  tlio  distress  is  confined 
to  a  comparatively  small  area,  and  that  often  a  far 
longer  period  than  those  I  have  mentioned  intervenes 
Letween  the  sejisons  of  distress.  It  is  only  within  the 
last  thirty  years,  however,  that  the  Government  has 
fleliborately  taken  tha  chance  of  the  occurronce  of  a 
famine  into  account  as  a  question  of  ordinary  administra- 
tion, and  matie  provision  accordingly.  The  great  famine 
of  \Sj6-J2*  the  only  one  with  which  I  had  personally 
to  deal,  was  the  occasion  of  long  arnl  far  -  reaching 
inquiries,  ending  in  the  elaboration  of  the  system  of 
roliof  which  is  now  enabling  the  local  authorities 
to  grapple  with  the  enemy  in  a  way  the  efficiency  of 
which  is  far  beyond  that  of  any  former  experience.  In 
the  first  place,  for  the  last  twenty  years  some  provision 
has  been  made  in  the  Budget  in  regard  to  famine.  If 
there  was  no  actual  distress  calling  for  State  relief,  the 
sum  available  fi:ir  the  purpose  was  expended  on  protec- 
tive works  or  devoted  to  the  reduction  of  debt,  a  mea- 
sure by  which  the  credit  of  the  Indian  Government 
was  raised,  so  that,  when  necessary,  it  could  liorrow 
again  at  a  lower  rate  of  bterest  to  a  like  or  greater 
amount. 

The  protective  works  mentioned  above  are  mainly 
of  two  kinds.     First,  the  provision  of  means  of  irriga- 
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lion,  eilher  from  the  great  suow-fed  rivers  of  the 
north  by  gigftntic  hear!  works  of  which  Sir  Jainca 
Lyall  has  given  so  graphic  a  description,  or  hy  storage 
of  the  rainfall  in  suitable  resorvoin*.  or  by  damming 
lip  large  rivora  depending  upon  that  fall  for  their 
supply,  so  that  the  suq^his  of  one  season  is  made 
available  for  a  year  (*r  two  later.  Then,  again,  in  tracts 
where  thci-c  are  no  such  naturid  facilities,  advances  are 
made  to  the  jx-asunt  holders  for  tlie  sinking  of  wells, 
by  which,  in  ordinary  years,  from  three  to  eight  acres 
of  good  land  can  be  mnd**.  under  the  garden  cultivation 
for  which  the  Indian  agriculturist  is  famous.  Ut  provide 
a  lucrative  addition  to  the  fatuily  resources  in  a  goixl 
season,  and  to  grow  a  supply  of  vegetables  or  forage 
in  times  of  drought.  After  inngation,  which,  in  spite 
of  the  confident  assertions  <»f  soun*  of  it*  enthusiastic 
advocates,  is  only  possible  in  a  comparatively  small 
portion  of  India,  comes  facility  o£  communication,  espe- 
cially by  railway.  By  the  extensi<»n  of  the  main  lines 
and  the  junction  with  them  of  more  local  systems,  the 
whole  country  is  linked  together  in  a  way  that  allows 
the  gfXKl  harvest  of  one  tract  to  be  brought  within 
reach  of  the  tracts  suffering  from  loss  of  crops.  In  old 
times  and  even  down  to  1879,  the  railway  system  of 
India  was  chiefly  directed  to  joining  together  the  prin- 
cipal seaports  and  the  strategical  centres  of  Upper 
India.  Meanwhile,  very  much  has  since  been  done 
in  other  parts  of  the  country.  There  is  now  hardly 
a  single  tract  liable  to  failure  of  rain  which  is  not 
within  hail  of  one  or  other  of  its  more  fortunate 
neighltours.  Not  only,  therefore,  is  the  abundance  of 
the  latter  made  of  service  to  the  former  in  times  of 
dearth,  but  throughout  the  coimtry  the  effect  of  freer 
communication  has  been  on  a  line  with  that  of  the 
repeal  of  the  Com  Laws  in  this  oountr}'  in  levelling  the 
price  of  food  products,  raising  them  where  fonnerly 
the  surplus  over    the   needs   of   the   locality  had   to 
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rot  for  want  of  means  of  transport,  and  lowering  them 
in  the  tracts  of  uncertain  rainfall,  where  formerly  the 
veiy  first  apprehenaion  of  scarcity  was  accompanied  by 
an  Laordinate  rise  in  local  prices. 

All  these  provisions  at  tho  public  expense  are  such 
thitt  it  Tnust  l>e  left  to  the  people  tLoinselves  to  profit 
l>y  or  leave  alone.  The  Government  has  next  to  pro- 
\'i(lo  itsolf  with  information  in  antinipation  of  a  famine, 
so  that  the  measures  it  may  bo  require;!?  to  take  at  a 
later  period  may  bo  adequate  and  suitable.  With  this 
object,  every  district,  as  the  unit  of  administration  is 
termed,  is  duly  survfyod  in  regard  to  its  soil,  water- 
supply,  main  products,  proportion  of  cattle.  Equally 
important,  too,  is  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  nature 
ami  social  distribution  of  the  population — what  classes 
are  careful  cultivators  and  well  up  in  the  world,  what 
are  tlu*iftlcss  and  ue*(ligont,  what  proporti(_>n  k)ok  only 
to  cultivation  for  ihuir  subsistence,  and  what  proportion 
live  by  minor  industries  which  arc  likely  to  be  tem- 
porarily strangled  by  a  season  of  famine  ?  From  such 
a  survey  it  can  bo  approximately  estimated  in  what 
number,  and  in  what  order,  people  are  likely  to  fall  into 
serious  want  if  the  crops  fail  throughout  the  district. 
From  this  record  the  Government  proceeds  to  map  out 
the  district  into  circles  of  inspection,  of  such  a  size  that 
a  single  siipervLsor  can  easily  manage  to  look  after  the 
condition  of  the  people  in  tune  of  famine.  The  avail- 
able staff  of  officials  from  which  the  supervisors  can  bo 
selected  is  then  reviewe<i,  and  rough  estimates  made  of 
the  number  required,  if  any,  to  supplement  them  from 
other  parts  of  the  country.  Finally,  tlic  important  duty 
remains  of  investigating,  through  the  local  engineer, 
the  work  that  can  be  found  for  the  employment  of  the 
poorer  classes  of  labourers  thrown  out  of  their  ordinary 
groove  by  a  famine,  The  object  aimed  at  is  to  get 
plans  and  surveys  of  all  works  likely  to  bo  of  per- 
manent public  utility  to  the  neighbourhood  which  entail 
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the  employment  of  a  large  amount  of  unHkilled  lalioiir. 
The  plans  and  estimates  are  kept  at  hand  till  the  time 
arrives  for  putting  the  works  into  execution. 

Fur  general  j^uidance  in  the  administration  of  the 
operations  connected  with  the  famine,  much  of  which 
is  necessarily  new  to  most  of  the  officials  engaged,  a 
code  is  prepared,  containing  directions  on  general  lines 
for  each  province.  In  consideration,  however,  of  the 
vast  difference  between  the  several  parts  of  India  in 
population,  physical  features,  and  so  on,  a  wide  latitude 
is  given  the  local  authorities  in  matters  of  detail,  and 
in  this  respect,  as  in  most  others,  the  system  has  to 
be  one  of  remarkable  elasticity,  and  the  responsi- 
bility for  its  efficiency  is  thrown  upon  the  provincial 
authorities. 

We  have  now  to  consider  these  anticipatory  arrange- 
ments mobilised  to  meet  the  enemy.  The  weekly  rain- 
fall tables  show  how  the  season  is  turning.  If  a  short 
fall  l»e  likely,  the  danger  signal  is  hoisted  by  the  grain- 
dealors,  who  at  once  raise  their  prices.  This  move  is, 
as  matters  now  stand,  at  once  met  by  the  counter-move 
of  grain-dealers  in  tracts  of  plenty,  who  pour  in  their 
grain  to  share  in  the  higher  prices,  with  the  result  that 
the  rate  falls  to  normal  again.  But  the  responsible 
officials  of  the  district  cannot  rest  on  this.  If  the  rain 
still  holds  off,  there  comes  a  time  when  every  drop  and 
shower  is  of  consequence  and  may  make  or  mar  the 
whole  harvest.  Frequent  tours  under  canvas  then 
become  necessary,  in  order  that  the  condition  and 
feeling  of  the  masses  may  be  ascertained,  and  lliat  by 
personal  influence  panic  may  be  averte<i.  When  all 
hope  is  over  and  the  lowest  classes  begin  to  wander 
alx>ut  for  work  or  doles,  especially  seeking  the  larger 
towns,  it  becomes  necessary  to  set  in  motion  the  system 
of  State  relief,  for  which,  as  above  described,  prepan^ 
tions  have  long  >>een  mode. 

We  must  here  refer  to  the  leading  principles  on 
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which  relief  of  this  nature  has  to  be  given.  On  the 
very  threshold  of  the  qiioation  stand  two  main  con- 
siderations :  iirst.  that  the  individual  cannot  obtain 
relief  without  State  intervention;  and^  secondly,  that 
the  results  of  that  intervention  are  not  other  than 
Lcueficial  to  hiui.  In  India,  at  all  events,  the  former 
point  presents  little  room  for  doubt.  The  famine  is  an 
aggravated  agrarian  catastrophe,  while  the  State,  fortu- 
nately, is  in  the  position  of  general  hindU)rd,  with  all 
the  duties  and  responsibilities  attached  to  that  position. 
Then,  again,  the  calamity  is  so  beyond  control,  so  far- 
reaching  in  its  results,  and  spread  over  such  wide  areas 
and  so  vast  a  popiUation,  that  practically  the  greater 
part  of  the  community  is  deprived  of  its  ordinai-y  re- 
sources, and  the  employment  of  most  of  it,  whether 
agricultural  or  industrial,  is  for  a  time  entirely  sus- 
pended. As  to  the  second  consideration,  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  long  period  of  peace  and  tirm 
administration  which  has  elapsed  since  the  British  took 
over  the  country,  whilst  raising  to  a  remarkable  degree 
the  general  standard  of  living,  has  not  tended  to 
multiply  the  resources  of  the  people,  but  only  to  in- 
crease them  — that  is  to  say,  the  people  arc  as  devoted 
to  agricultiu'e  a.s  ever ;  and  this  sentiment  has  been 
fostered  by  our  system  of  administering  the  unoccupied 
or  waste  lands  for  the  public  weal.  The  greater  part 
of  the  best  land,  except  in  the  vory  wildest  piU't  of 
India,  is  now  in  occupation,  and  instead  of  the  land 
wanliag  tillers,  as  wius  the  case  in  former  tinies,  the 
peasants  in  some  parts  are  actually  competing  f«:)r  land. 
The  time  is  approaching,  therefore,  when  the  hand- 
to-mouth  existonco  which  a  tropical  climate  renders 
both  possible  and  largely  prevalent,  must  give  place 
to  one  in  which  thrift  and  forethought  occupy  a 
higher  position,  and  when  the  ahnmianec  of  one  year 
has  to  be  set  aside  for  the  possiblt;  needs  of  a  year  of 
short  harvest.     Quito  apart,  then,  from  the  question  of 
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deiikoralisation  and  abuse  associated  with  profuse  and 
ill-directed  charity — results  far  more  serious  when  the 
resources  thus  squandered  are  drawn  from  the  public 
treasury  than  when  the  comparatively  scattered  efforts 
of  private  charity  are  in  question — it  is  obvious  that  any 
efforts  of  tho  State  must  be  free  from  the  slightest 
tendency  towards  the  discouragement  of  those  qualities 
which  alone  enable  a  growing  agricultural  population 
to  maintain  life  at  a  standard  which  experience  in 
India,  as  everywhere  else  within  the  pale  of  modern 
civilisation,  shows  to  have  a  constant  tendency  to  rise. 
In  order  to  attain  this  end,  tho  State  must  have  a 
thoroughly  detinite  conception  of  the  limits  it  proposes 
to  place  on  its  own  action  as  a  relieving  agency.  Tho 
Government  of  India  has  not  left  much  room  for  doubt 
in  regard  to  this.  As  for  back  as  1 868  it  was  laid 
down  that  the  State  accepts  the  responsibility  of  pre- 
venting, by  every  means  in  its  power,  all  death  from 
starvation.  On  this  principle  is  based  the  system  of 
famine  administration.  The  student  must  carefully  note 
that  there  is  no  profession  of  attempting  to  prevent  any 
suffering  but  that  dangerous  t^  life ;  nor,  again,  is  there 
held  out  any  intention  of  generally  relieving  the  whole 
population  affected.  The  main  object  is  to  bring  within 
the  reach  of  all  the  means  of  earning  a  subsistence. 
This  object  having  been  attained,  the  responsibility  of 
the  State  towards  the  attticted  meml»ers  of  the  com- 
munity may  reasonably  be  called  up)n  to  give  way  to 
that  which,  as  trustee  of  the  public  resources,  it  owes 
to  tho  general  body  of  taxpayers.  In  tho  circiunstanoea^ 
a  moral  obligation  is  imposed  upon  the  State  not  to 
devote  those  resources  to  any  purpose  less  exxMngeat 
than  the  saving  of  Ufe. 

The  chief  difficulty  in  applying  these  principles 
lies  in  the  vast  population  to  be  dealt  with  and  the 
absence  of  agency  com[x*tent  to  conduct  individual 
inquirios,  which   are   the   tirst  essentials  in  a   sound 
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system  of  relief.  Tliere  are  no  local  Boards  ocous- 
toined  to  deal  with  relief  all  the  year  round  as  tlieir 
princiiptil  duty,  or  to  act  ou  buiiidt'  o(  tliu  public  as 
distributers  of  local  funds  over  public  undertakings. 
No  special  agency  cotild  be  called  into  existence  to 
meet  the  emergency  owing  to  the  want  of  sufficient 
supervision,  without  which,  as  our  experience  shows  in 
mournful  abundance,  neglect,  petty  peculation,  if  not 
extensive  corruption,  is  sure  to  prevail. 

It  is  necessary,  accordingly,  to  substitute  for 
individual  inquiry  some  broad,  general  means  of 
selection,  automatic  in  its  action,  and  throwing  the 
responsibihty  of  rejection  upon  the  applicant.  Now, 
in  the  cose  of  the  enormous  majority  of  those  who 
have  to  be  supported*  the  test  ot  neces.sity  is  the 
demuud  for  a  task  such  as  the  applicant  can  per- 
form without  difficulty  upon  a  *'  living  wage/'  or  the 
reuiuneralion  whicli  is  enough  to  keep  liiin  alive.  A 
test  of  this  sort  saves  life,  slits  out  the  people  who  are 
not  in  actual  need,  and  results  in  work  of  permanent 
utility  to  the  locality.  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  in 
connection  with  this  plan  of  relief,  that  in  India, 
throughout  the  lower  classes — and  it  is  for  them 
that  provision  must  mainly  be  made — women  imd 
children  habitually  work  at  the  hereditary  family 
calling  out  of  doors  nearly  the  whole  year  round. 
They  are  therefore  eoneontrated  on  work  to  which  they 
are  accustomed  and  where  they  can  be  kept  under 
supervision  as  to  their  pliysical  condition,  and  can  also 
place  the  aged,  weakly,  or  otherwise  unfit  members  of 
the  family  in  the  refuges  whicli  always  form  a  sub- 
sidiary adjunct  to  the  works,  so  that  the  family  system, 
whicli  is  a  very  marked  feature  in  Indian  society,  need 
not  be  broken  up. 

The  first  steps,  however,  in  famine  administration, 
are  dii'ected  to  getting  these  classes  on  to  the  public 
works.     Most  of  the  mortality  from  actual  starvation 
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which  occurs  in  a  famine  arises  from  the  habit,  already 
mentioned,  of  wandering  aimlessly  about  the  country. 
Whether  the  indigeut  should  bo  collected  in  large 
ag^egates  on  central  works  of  considerable  extent,  or 
set  to  execute  conipuratively  suudl  works  close  to  tlieir 
ojm  homes,  is  a  question  which  depends  almost  entirely 
uj)on  local  conditions  connected  with  sanitation,  water- 
supply,  cHinat^\  and  the  like.  On  the  whole,  our 
general  inclination  is  to  conccntrato  as  much  as  poa- 
sible,  partly  on  itccount  of  the  better  medicid  super- 
vision, partly  because  the  larger  works  aftbrd  bettor 
and  longer  employment  for  the  families  requiring  it. 
Every  large  work  has  its  hospital  lines,  itd  sanitary 
arrangements — including  a  guard  over  the  water-supply, 
as  the  proclivity  of  the  Indian  to  drink  foul  water  i» 
one  of  his  most  ineradicable  characteristics — its  linos 
for  the  artisans,  weavers,  carpenters,  blacksmiths,  and  so 
on,  together  w^ith  the  s]>ecial  quarters  fur  the  classes  or 
individuals  who  arc  not  called  upon  to  do  any  task  for 
their  support.  The  making  and  mending  of  toots,  bar- 
rows, baskets,  vtc,  occupy  the  time  of  the  artisans,  and 
the  weavers,  again,  are  set  to  provide,  out  of  materials 
supplied  by  the  State,  all  the  sheets,  blankets,  and 
clothing  required  by  their  neighbours  in  misfortune 
on  the  works.  A  largo  famine  settlement,  therefore, 
becomes  a  complete  conmiunity  in  itself.  Even  the 
shopkeejier  Ls  not  absent,  though  little  but  food  is 
sold  by  him.  At  the  same  tinte,  such  is  the  force  of 
custom,  that  I  have  found  vendors  of  cheap  glass 
armlets  and  like  ornaments  on  the  works,  doing  * 
certain  amount  of  trwlo  with  those  who  had  managed 
to  scrape  together  a  little  out  of  their  wage  for  luxury. 
The  question  to  which  the  mention  of  these  shop- 
keepers leads  up  is  the  much  debated  one  as  to  whether 
or  not  the  State  should  provide  the  food  supply,  or 
whether  the  matter  should  be  left  i^  private  enter- 
prise.     The  decision    has  been  emphatically,  and  in 
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my  opinion  rightly,  in  favour  of  private  agency.  Of 
course  there  arise  occasionally  cases  in  which  local 
difficulties  make  it  necessary  for  the  State  to  assist 
actively  in  bringing  the  supplies  to  the  place  where 
they  are  wanted.  The  main  principle,  however,  now 
is  that  private  enterprise,  with  the  stimulus  of  self- 
interest,  may  be  trusted  to  meet  the  demand  and  to 
arrange  for  its  satisfaction.  The  merchant  knows  far 
better  than  the  official  the  extent  and  wliereabouts  of 
the  avaihihle  stocks  of  food  ;  he  commantls  the  means 
of  transport,  through  his  widespread  agencies  all  over 
the  country,  and  can  concentrate  supplies  more  com- 
pletely and  rapidly  than  any  State  department.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  State  knows  hotter  the  extent  and 
locality  of  thi*  probable  donuind,  and  can  give  the 
earliest  information  about  it.  it  can  also  help  a  good 
deal  by  relaxing  the  rules  of  traffic  on  State  lines  in 
favour  of  food  products,  and  on  occasion,  as  last  year, 
can  reduce  temporarily  the  freight-rates  on  such 
material.  Finally,  and  best  of  all,  the  State  can 
insure  and  localise  the  d<^mand  by  means  of  the  con- 
centration of  the  indigent  on  large  works  and  by 
providing  all  with  the  means  of  earning  their  food  on 
them.  In  former  times,  no  doubt,  the  arguments  in 
favour  of  the  direct  action  of  the  State  in  bringing 
food  within  reach  of  those  for  whom  work  was  pro- 
vided were  much  stronger,  because  the  means  of 
communication  were  comparatively  undeveloped.  It 
is  very  different  now,  and  the  experience  of  the  two 
last  famine  campaigns  is  very  markedly  on  the  side 
of  leaving  the  undertaking  in  the  hands  of  professionid 
agency. 

So  far,  then,  as  the  able-bodied  and  those  accus- 
tomed to  work  of  the  above  kind  are  concerneti,  the 
system  is  free  from  any  taint  of  pauperisation.  The 
family  system  is  maintained,  and  each  member  earns 
enough   to  support   life.      It   is    not   to   bo   supposed 
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that  tho  wage  offered  is  equal  to  tliat  ubtiiinAblo  for 
thiA  work  in  ordinary  times ;  but  then,  neither  is  the 
task  demekoded  by  any  means  as  heavy.  B<jth  work 
and  pay  are  graduated  according  to  the  individual 
OAM.  various  scales  being  laid  down  by  the  super- 
intendents of  the  works,  in  acc*»rdance  with  general 
imstructions  from  the  local  authorities  in  each  provinoe. 
The  usual  provision  is  slightly  above  that  which  is 
enough  to  keep  body  and  soul  together,  so  as  to  allow, 
on  the  one  hand,  a  margin  for  fuel,  as  each  family, 
under  the  vaisIv.  sysleni,  cooks  it«  own  meals,  and  for 
the  modicum  of  condiments  which  is  always  necessary 
for  u  *lirt  alniast  exclusively  vegetable  On  the  other 
hand,  a  margin  is  also  required  to  meet  the  rare  but 
still  not  unknown  cases  of  contumacious  refusal  to 
work,  or  persistent  and  systematic  "  ca'  cann}*."  As 
far  as  possible,  the  wages  arc  paid  daily,  a  course  which 
entiuls  a  large  supply  of  small  coin,  with  the  accom- 
paniutont  of  a  police  guard  to  watch  over  it  as  well  as 
to  keep  order  genendly  in  a  work-camp  which  some- 
times conuins  the  population  of  a  fair-sized  village 
or  small  town.  This  precaution  is  by  no  means  super- 
fluous when  the  community  includes  a  considerable 
mixture-  of  the  habitually  vagrant  and  criminal  section 
of  the  local  population,  who,  as  soon  as  the  first  distress 
is  over  and  they  have  settled  down  to  their  new  cir- 
cumstances, often  keep  things  a  bit  lively  for  the  more 
reputable  of  their  companions  in  misfortimc. 

The  provisions  ab»^ve  descrilted  for  tho  able-budiod 
of  both  sexes  belonging  to  the  habitually  wage-earning 
classes  have  to  l»e  suppleujeuted.  of  course,  by  othera 
for  the  relief  of  the  aged,  the  infirm,  and  the  indigent 
of  classes  which  are  unable  to  undertake  unskilled  work. 
From  these  no  tjisk  is  demanded  beyond  the  inrforra- 
ance  of  light  househuld  duties  about  the  shelters,  and 
from  the  weavers,  as  already  mentiomHl,  the  working 
up  of  materials  into  blaiikeUs  and  wrappers  for  the  reat. 
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In  most  of  tho  larger  centres  it  becomes  necessary  also 
to  establish  orphanages  or  other  means  of  taking  care 
of  young  children,  wlio  have  cither  been  abandoned  by 
their  parents  or  are  left  for  the  daytime  Avhile  the 
mother  is  at  work.  As  a  rule,  however,  those  centres 
are  formed  near  a  large  town,  both  for  convenience  of 
supplies  and  inodical  attendance,  ami  because  local 
committees  can  be  there  nominated  from  among  the 
European  and  native  inhabitants  to  take  charge  of  the 
administration  of  the  operations,  a  task  generally  most 
willingly  and  efficiently  performed.  The  wage  system 
is  not  hero  appliuable,  so  the  neeussary  food,  clothing, 
and  shelter  is  provided  for  each  of  the  main  castes 
separately.  The  orphans  or  children  remaining  un- 
claimed by  their  parents  when  the  faniino  is  at  an  end, 
art!  then  disposed  of  by  the  local  committee,  which 
includes  representatives  of  all  tho  chief  castes  of  the 
neighbourhood.  As  the  caste  of  a  child  Ls  generally 
known,  that  caste  usually  claims  its  ovra,  and  gets  the 
children  adopted  by  a  neighbouring  family.  Failing 
this,  some  provision  is  made  in  a  public  institution ; 
but  such  contingencies  seem  comparatively  rare.  In 
former  years  the  Christian  missionaries  madortook  the 
barge  of  those  not  claimed,  but,  unfortunately,  the 
1>aptism  of  a  few  raised  a  clamour  amongst  the  better 
educated  classes  of  the  Hindu  community,  and  the 
Governnicnt  folt  bound,  by  its  unfailing  attitude  of 
neutrality  in  matters  of  creed,  to  set  its  face  against 
this  mode  of  s(jlving  the  difficulty. 

The  results  of  tho  famine  do  not  end  with  the  cessa- 
tion of  tho  drought.  As  soon  as  the  rainy  season 
declares  itself,  there  is  a  general  stampede  of  all  the 
agricuUnrists  and  field  labourers  to  resume  their  here- 
ditary occupation.  But  most  of  the  landholders  who 
have  been  obliged  to  come  on  the  works  have  also  lost 
all  their  farm  stock  and  have  nothing  in  the  way  of 
either  seed  or  cattle  for   the  operations  of  the  next 
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aeaaon.  Tho  Government  has  to  arrango,  accordingly, 
for  odvanceB  in  oash  or  kind,  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
abling them  to  make  a  fresh  start.  These  loans  are 
either  gratis  or  at  a  far  lower  rate  of  interest  than  is 
demanded  by  tho  onlinary  village  money-lender.  It 
is  hardly  necessary  for  rae  to  say  that  the  State  demand 
on  account  of  land  rerenue  is  in  abeyance,  so  far  as  the 
poorer  classes  are  concerned,  during  the  famine  year, 
and  on  individual  inquiries,  either  during  or  after  the 
stress,  tho  amount  due  is  remitted  or  allowe<l  to  be 
paid  in  at  a  later  date  when  the  season  has  been  more 
propitious,  and  after  the  family  ha8  regained  its  former 
position  in  the  agricultural  wt>rltl. 

I  have  now  touched  cursorily  upon  the  main 
fcature,s  of  the  functions  which  the  State  has  assigned 
to  its  officials  in  regard  to  the  relief  of  distress  in 
time  of  famine.  It  will  Im  seen  that  there  still  re- 
mains ample  room  for  the  exercise  of  private*  charity 
outside  the  limits  reserved  for  tho  Staie,  within  which 
there  must  be  no  clashing  of  operations.  The  natives 
of  India  are  proverbially  an  almsgiving  people.  In 
their  largcHse  they  exereLso  no  discrimination,  as  ihoy 
believe  that  the  merit  lies  in  the  act  of  giving,  irre- 
spective of  the  object  or  result  of  tho  act.  The  pnictice, 
therefore,  is  generally  that  of  numerous  doles  of  in- 
dividually insignificant  amount,  but  spreatl  over  a  wide 
circle  of  recipients.  Indiscriminate  eflforts  of  this  sort 
ore  not,  of  course,  to  bo  organised  into  a  system,  but 
some  steps  have  been  taken,  both  in  1877  and  1897, 
to  form  committees  in  the  larger  towns  to  administer 
relief  upon  a  system  more  resembling  that  which 
is  adopted  in  this  country  in  cases  of  widespread 
need.  What  is  known  as  "  out  relief "  here  is  not 
possible  in  India  under  State  direction,  as  there  is  no 
agency  to  carry  it  out  on  dcHnite  principles,  and  it 
would  degenerate  into  far-reaching  abuse.  There  is  » 
tendency  for  all  such  etforta,  public  or  private,  to  bo 
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wrested  from  their  obvious  intent  in  order  to  furnish 
political  capital  to  classes  who  contribute  not  a  farthing 
to  the  funds  collected  for  the  purpose ;  and  to  prevent 
this  and  otluT  diversion  froni  tliu  stniight  way  of  puhHc 
benefit,  the  State  has  arranged  that  private  charity 
should  be  directed  into  channels  supploraentury  to  tliose 
under  the  general  scheme  of  operations  organised  on  a 
general  plan,  but  left  largely  to  private  agency  to  carry 
out,  not  irresponsibly  but  rationally,  and  so  as  to  be  of 
the  most  real  benefit  to  the  sufferers  and  the  indigent. 
In  conclusion,  regiirding  the  famine  and  the  cam- 
paign gainst  it  as  not  merely  a  local  incident,  but  a 
matter  of  luiperial  concern,  let  us  consider  for  a 
moment  the  tie  which  links  the  Indian  masses  to  a 
country  so  far  distant,  to  a  people  »o  materially 
diflferent.  From  their  point  of  view,  if  even  from 
motives  of  self-preservation,  it  is  a  tie  which  it  is  worth 
their  while  to  maintain.  It  is  based  upon  the  relations 
of  two  diftercnt  types  of  character,  one  abounding  in 
the  very  traits  which  the  other  most  lacks.  The 
Indian,  with  all  Ins  excellent  qualities,  is  strangely 
detiuient  in  thu  integrity  and  self-reliancB  which  we 
are  accustomed  to  look  upon  as  the  stock-in-trade  of 
the  young  Englishman  on  which  he  is  to  8turt  in  life. 
But  there  is  another  trait  which  we  possess,  though  we 
do  not  let  it  appear  above  the  surface  to  the  same 
extent  as  most  other  peoples :  we  make  no  profession 
of  good  intentions  or  a  civilising  mission  ;  but,  having 
done  our  best,  we  are  content  to  take  our  stand  upon 
the  results.  Now,  to  a  pupulation  wliich,  like  that  of 
India,  has  never  since  the  dawn  of  history  known  even 
the  shadow  of  political  independence,  but  has  always 
been  in  subjection  to  some  foreign  power  or  other, 
a  word  or  two  of  sympathy  l>ears  a  far  higher  value 
tlian  it  does  in  the  free  and  self-rehant  atmosphere  of 
the  West.  Such  words  have  been  cvoke<l  by  the  great 
calamity  which  is  now  afflicting  enormous  tracts  and 
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vnst  populations  in  the  Eiist,  nnd  in  accordance  with 
our  wont  wo  have  backed  our  wurrLs  with  Kulwitantial 
proofs  that  wo  foel  for  iho  siifferors,  and  are  sincerely 
dosirons  of  doing  all  in  our  power  to  alleviate  their 
trouble.  With  the  same  object  in  riew  a  few  hundreds 
of  our  fellow-oountrynien  are  struggling  out  there  with 
a  hard  task ;  and,  believe  me.  the  actual  physical  Htraia 
of  fauiine  administration,  when  the  sky  is  of  brass  and 
the  earth  of  iron,  is  not  greater  than  that  of  the  do- 
pressing  effect  on  the  mind  and  temperament  of  the 
surrounding  circuiustances,  the  never-ending  demand 
of  misery  to  be  relieved,  the  never-alisent  mass  of 
suffering  on  all  sides,  an  ordeal  from  which  few  escape 
uninjured.  But  they  may  succumb  or  wear  themselves 
to  the  bone  in  their  efforts  to  eop(^  with  the  enemy, 
without  their  self-sacrifice  having  anything  like  the 
effect  upon  the  smalt  number  of  Indians  who  are 
educated  sufficiently  to  express  their  feelings,  without 
eliciting  anything  like  the  same  amotmt  of  gratitude 
as  will  the  spontaneous  manifestation  of  national  good- 
will which  finds  expression,  not  only  in  the  Mansion- 
IIouso  Fund,  but  in  contributions  from  colonies  as  far 
from  India  as  Australia  and  Canada,  the  very  names 
of  which  aru  unknoim  to  the  moss  of  those  to  whoas 
succour  they  have  come. 

These  manifestations  prove  to  India,  as  nothing 
else  will,  that  from  this  heart  of  our  Empire  cme  pulso 
throbs  to  the  farthest  extremes;  that  diffen^uce  of  race, 
oreed,  and  colour  is  as  nothing  when  it  comes,  not 
merely  to  the  fulfilment  of  self-imposed  Imperial  re- 
6p<:>nsibilities,  but  to  the  stretching  forth  the  hand  of 
sympathy,  and  recognising  that  we  have  part  and  share 
in  the  fortunes  of  those  who,  with  ourselves,  enjoy 
the  prestige  of  world-wide  rule.  The  message  thus 
convoyed  wiU  gain  many  times  over  by  the  knowledge 
that  the  name  whicli  heads  the  list  of  subscril^crs  is 
that  of  the  only  Englishwoman  whose  title  is  familtsr 
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to  every  household  in  India.  It  must  be  a  sad  reflec- 
tion to  her  who  can  recall  such  unparalleled  and 
glorious  memories,  that  the  year  in  which  she  com- 
pletes a  reign  longer  than  that  of  any  of  her  prede- 
cessors on  the  throne  should  also  have  had  to  bear 
the  impress  of  so  terrible  a  calamity.  It  is,  however, 
the  hope  of  us  all  that  she  may  be  spared  to  witness 
the  restoration  to  prosperity  and  content  of  the  largest 
of  all  the  communities  which,  in  every  quarter  of  the 
globe,  have  risen  or  come  to  maturity  under  her  long 
and  beneficent  sovereignty. 


HINDU  WOMEN 

Br  KRISHNARAO  BHOLANATH  DIVATJA 
OP  AHHEDABAD 


The  present  condition  of  Hindu  women  Ium  been  Uie 
Hubject  of  much  controversy  both  in  Europe  and  in 
Imlirt.  and  extrenn?  views  arc  ROinetinies  expressed  by 
those  ong£^ed  in  the  discussion.  It  will  1k3  our  en- 
deavour in  this  paper  to  ^ve  an  impartial  account  of 
the  position  which  Hindu  women  hold  in  India  at  the 
present  day. 

Much  has  been  done  within  recent  years  to  promoto 
female  e<lnoation  in  India,  but  the  education  of  girls  .is 
still  in  a  backward  state.  Among  the  higher  castes* 
such  as  Brahmans.  Baniits,  Kayasthas,  and  Rshatriyas^ 
female  education  ha^  spread  to  some  extent ;  a  large 
number  of  girls  attend  vernacular  sch<xils,  and  a  very 
small  percentage  receive  Englihh  education.  Except 
among  the  higher  classes,  however,  the  females  are 
practically  illit4.-rate,  and  know  Little  beyond  the  narrow 
oonoems  of  their  daily  life.  They  are,  neverthclem. 
taught  from  their  childhood  such  practical  work  as 
cooking  and  sewing,  and  thus  become  useful  helpmates 
to  their  mothers,  and  to  their  husbands  when  they  marry. 
Marry  they  iiuist ;  a  Hindu  girl  must  not  remain  un- 
marrie<L  One  may  find  an  old  l»a*^hclor  in  India,  but 
never  an  old  spinster.  Girls  are  generally  married 
between  the  ages  of  ten  an<l  thirteen.  There  are> 
however,  instances  of  delayed  marriages.  Amongst 
the  Jains  and  some  Banios  in  Western  India,  and  in 
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Orissa  and  some  other  parts  of  Eastern  India,  the 
marriage  of  a  girl  is  deft^rred  till  fifteen,  idxteen,  or  even 
eighteen.  Owing  to  this  custom  uf  early  marriage 
amongst  the  Hindus,  the  education  of  girls,  even 
amongst  tlie  higher  classes,  is  very  limited.  Girls 
begin  to  learn  at  the  ago  of  six  or  seven,  and  they 
have  to  give  it  up  at  eleven,  or  twelve,  when  they  are 
married. 

A  thin  petticoat  and  short  jacket  form  the  girl's 
home  dress  in  Western  India,  while  in  Bengal  girls  and 
women  content  themselves  with  the  sari,  a  long  piece 
of  cloth  woimd  roimd  the  body,  and  covering  it  from 
head  to  foot.  Women  in  India,  as  elsewhere  in  the 
world,  are  fond  of  trinkets  and  ornament ;  they  use 
fragrant  oil  tV>r  the  huir,  and  bniid  the  hair  up  behind, 
parting  it  in  the  centre  at  the  forehead.  Occasion- 
all}'  a  Hower  or  a  small  garland  is  tied  over  the  braid. 
Jewellery  used  by  girls  is  smaller  in  size  and  less  in 
value  than  that  used  by  grown-up  women. 

Hindu  girls  in  India  have  no  voice  in  selecting  their 
husbands ;  the  parents  arrange  the  mjitch  for  them. 
And  a  marriage  once  concluded  is  linal  and  indissoluble. 
Even  the  form  of  l^etrothid  is  considered  to  be  final,  and 
the  only  caste  that  allows  a  betrothal  to  be  set  aside  m 
that  known  as  the  Nagar  Brahmans,  who  allow  an 
engagement  to  bo  broken  off  at  any  stage  before  the 
legalising  ceremony  is  performed.  When  an  engage- 
ment is  broken  off  among  the  people  of  this  caste,  the 
presents  that  have  passed  between  the  families  are 
returned,  and  the  parents  of  the  boy  and  girl  then 
look  out  for  another  suitable  match. 

An  unmarried  Himlu  girl  is  permitted  various 
games  and  p^istimes,  and  joins  boys  in  games  in  which 
she  CiUi  take  a  share.  The  Indian  national  games  are 
viu*ious,  and  different  in  different  provinces.  There  are 
some  games,  however,  which  ai'e  eonjmon  \^  most 
provinces.     They  are  not  quite  systomatised  like  the 
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English  gainos.  but  liave  the  advantage  of  chea] 
After  tho  iigc  of  ten   or   eleven  a  girl  seldom  joi 
gaiDOs  meant  for  buyn ;   it  is  considered  uuiuuideuly. 

Kuka  is  an  outdoor  game  of  which  Hindu  girlft  in 
Western  Indin  arc  fcmd.  It  ia  a  ganic  played  by  two. 
or  more  with  small  pieces  made  of  silver,  ivory,  wood. 
or  clay,  according  to  the  means  of  the  playeps.  There 
are  also  other  games  resembling  chess  and  halma  which 
girls  often  indulge  in.  But  of  all  pastimes,  that  known 
$Mtii^  ffarba  singing  is  the  most  interesting  and  graceful. 
It  is  a  pastime  pecxiliar  to  the  women  of  Gujrat.  The 
singers,  all  amateurs.  sUmd  in  a  circle,  and  two  of  ihem 
lead  a  song  called  ^aW»flt  or  yarlA,  The  others  follow,  and 
while  singing  they  go  round  and  round,  beating  time 
with  the  palms  of  their  Lands,  which  are  decoratiMl 
with  tinkling  bracelets.  Tho  special  holidays  on  which 
the  ffarlta  is  the  favourite  piusiime  are  the  Gauri  holi-, 
days  in  August  for  girls,  and  the  Navaratri  holidays 
in  October  for  women.  During  the  Gauri  holidays, 
which  extend  for  about  a  week,  girls  give  up 
anything  which  contains  salt,  and  varioun  special 
without  salt  are  cooked.  In  tho  mornings  they  go 
to  the  riverside  fur  a  bath,  after  which  they  oomdi 
home  and  take  their  meids,  consisting  of  various  dainti^ 
without  salt;  and  then  they  sit  down,  never  to  rise 
until  after  the  evening  rnoal.  which  they  finish  by^ 
five  oclocL  During  all  these  five  or  six  hours  they' 
remain  sitting,  enjoying  different  games  that  can 
played  without  rising.  It  is  amusing  U*  see  them  move 
from  place  to  phtee  without  standing  up ;  if  they  stand 
they  frustrate  the  object  of  their  vow !  On  the  fint 
day  they  sow  a  sort  of  yellow  grass  in  a  small  bamboo 
basket,  and  day  after  day  they  |vnir  water  over  it,  and 
worship  it  in  the  morning,  after  bath,  and  before  meals. 
On  the  last  day,  when  the  grass  has  grown,  they  take  iti 
on  their  heads  and  go  to  the  river  and  throw  it  in  the 
water.     The  holiday's  are  closed  on  the  same  evening 
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by  a  garha  singiDg,  in  which  girls,  dressed  in  various 
colours  and  bedecked  with  ornaments  and  fiowers,  take 
part  with  joyous  and  innocent  iiiorrinient,  full  of  satis- 
faction at  having  pleased  Gauri. 

Some  time  in  August  or  September,  groups  of  un- 
married girls  are  found  in  the  cities  and  towns  of 
Gujrat,  clustering  in  the  streets,  each  having  a  small 
cup  full  of  huvi  kupi,  a  preparation  like  saffron, 
ami  putting  a  red  mark  on  the  forehead  of  marrie<i 
women  whom  thoy  meet.  All  over  India,  Hindu  girls 
and  boys  delight  in  the  red  powder  during  the  holi 
festival,  a  festival  sacred  to  tho  god  of  love,  of  which 
we  find  accoimts  in  ancient  Sanskrit  works  written  fifteen 
hundred  years  ago.  Various  vows  and  ceremonies^  be- 
lieved to  bring  good  luck,  are  obseiTcd  in  the  different 
seasons  by  Hindu  girls  in  dilTerunt  parts  of  India. 

We  now  turn  to  the  subject  of  the  marriage  of 
girls,  which  in  India,  as  elsewhere,  marks  the  com- 
mencement of  a  new  epoch  in  their  lives.  The 
ceremony  itself  is  variously  observed  in  difterent  pro- 
vinceSj  but  it  generally  comprises  a  sacrihce  to  the  tire, 
a  survival  of  the  Vedic  sacrifice  of  the  olden  days. 
After  her  marriage  the  girl  generally  remains  witli 
her  parents,  occaisionally  visiting  and  staying  with 
her  husband's  family  imtil  she  becomes  familiar  with 
tbem.  By-and-by,  she  gets  familiarised  with  her  new 
home,  and  if  the  inmates  are  good  and  kindly,  she  lives 
in  happiness.  But  unmixed  good  is  rare,  and  there 
are  few  fauiilics  which  are  spared  the  miseries  of 
occasional  differences  and  disputes.  It  must  not,  how- 
ever»  be  understood  that  the  Hindu  joint  family  is 
a  home  of  perpetual  misery.  On  the  contrary,  whQe 
differences  and  disputes  are  only  occasional,  members 
of  Hindu  joint  families  generally  live  in  peace  and 
amity  under  the  head  of  the  family. 

The  daughter-iu-law  is  expected  to  do  much  of  the 
indoor  work  of  the  famil}'.     She  cooks  the  daily  meals 
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and  serves  them,  and  she  usually  takes  her  own  meala 
after  the  husband  and  other  members  of  the  family 
have  taken  their  meals.  Love  does  not  preco<ie  but 
follows  marriago  in  India,  and  generally  the  Hindu 
wife  loves  and  honours  her  husband,  and  the  feeling  is 
reciprocated. 

A  Hindu  woman  generally  gets  up  before  her 
husband,  has  the  usual  wash  and  bath,  looks  aA«r 
the  gods  of  the  house,  provides  the  flowers  and  incense, 
and  then  take«  charge  of  the  kitchen.  There  are  some 
women  who  dtiily  go  to  the  river  for  their  morning 
ablutions.  C-ookery  is  an  art  which  every  Hindu 
woman  is  supposed  to  know,  and  generally  does  know. 
Even  amongst  the  well-to-do  classes,  who  can  iitt'ord 
to  engage  cooks,  the  women  of  the  family  are  ac- 
quainted with  this  art,  and  very  often  help  the  cook 
in  preparing  special  dishea.  Amongst  the  Mahrattas, 
the  serving  of  dishes  forms  a  special  part  of  women  s 
work,  even  if  there  is  a  cook  in  the  family.  In  her 
hours  of  leisure  a  Hindu  woman  cither  reads,  or  does 
sewing  or  knitting,  if  she  belongs  to  the  higher  classes 
of  society.  Her  rea^ling  is  generally  conftned  to  stories 
and  newspapers,  or  mogaziues  in  her  own  vernacular, 
or  to  translations  of  ancient  Sanskrit  works.  Even 
if  she  cannot  read,  she  generally  keeps  herself  usefully 
engaged  until  evening,  when  she  has  again  to  prepare 
the  evening  meals.  In  the  afternoon  sho  goes  out 
to  temples,  and  pays  visits  to  friends  and  relations. 
Women  of  the  artisim  classes  are  usually  able  to  help 
their  husbands  and  fathers  in  their  various  occupa- 
tions ;  the  wife  of  a  tailor,  for  instance,  will  often  be 
seen  sitting  by  her  husband,  and  doing  the  same  work 
as  he  does. 

By-aud-by,  when  a  woman  comeB  to  bo  a  mother, 
and  often  she  becomes  a  mother  at  the  age  of  tift^en 
or  sixteen,  her  duties  grow  heavier.  The  Hindu 
woman  usually  selects  her  parental  home  tor  confine- 
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ment,  where  she  goes  after  the  religious  ceremony 
prescribed  for  the  first  pregnancy  is  performed  at  her 
husband's.  The  Hindu  life  is  full  of  ceremonials. 
These  ceremonials  commence  at  the  birth  of  a  child, 
and  continue  to  be  performed  during  the  life  of  a  man 
on  various  occasions,  until  his  death. 

About  five  or  six  months  after  the  birth  of  the 
child  the  Hindu  woman  returns  to  her  husband's 
place,  wh(?re  she  is  greeted  with  joy  and  welcome  for 
the  sake  of  the  new-bom.  If  it  is  a  boy  the  rejoicings 
are  all  the  greater,  and  the  woman,  the  mother  of  the 
boy,  is  fortimate  and  happy.  If  a  woman  brings  forth 
girls  and  no  boys,  or  if  she  bears  no  children  at  all,  the 
husband  very  often  thinks  of  another  marriage,  because 
a  son  is  considered  a  necessity  by  the  Hindu  religious 
code,  inasmuch  as  it  is  through  the  son  that  the  father 
reaches  heaven.  Polygamy,  which  is  allowed  by  the 
Hindu  law,  is  practised  only  in  such  cases ;  the  abuse 
of  the  system  is  gradually  dying  out,  and  educated 
men  set  their  faces  against  polygamy  altogether. 

The  art  of  training  children  is  in  a  very  back- 
ward state  in  India,  but  maternal  affection  goes  a 
long  way  to  supply  the  deficiency  of  knowledge. 
Mothers  are  ahve  now  to  the  importance  of  sending 
their  boys  to  school  and  giving  them  the  best  educa- 
tion possible ;  and  even  girls  are  sent  to  school  among 
the  higher  classes  to  learn  their  vernaculars,  and  per- 
haps a  little  of  English.  And  when  the  boy  has 
reached  the  age  of  fifteen  or  sixteen,  or  the  girl  has 
reachefi  the  age  of  ten,  the  mother  looks  forward  with 
great  impatience  and  delight  to  the  auspicious  occasion 
when  she  will  have  the  pleasure  of  celebrating  the 
marriage  of  her  darling.  Women  are  fond  of  display- 
ing dresses  and  jewellery,  and  on  occasions  of  weddings 
they  will  hire  or  borrow  such  as  they  cannot  afford  to 
purchase.  The  great  life-work  of  a  Hindu  woman  is 
the  celebration  of  her  children's  marriage,  and  if  that 
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off  smoothly  and  sucoessfully,  the  ieel&  a  true 
relief  and  plensun' ;  her  object  in  Ht'o  is  fuIfiUod  I 

Having  dcscribi'd  the  Hindu  woman  at  home,  we 
may  now  tr)'  to  describe  her  life  out  of  doors.  It  nmy 
here  be  mcntionc<l  that  the  Zenana  systein  is  prevalent 
in  Sind,  Rajputana,  the  Pnnjab,  the  North-West  Pro- 
vinces, and  Bengal ;  in  other  words,  in  these  Northern 
Provinces  where  the  Mohaniedan  rule  lasted  long,  and 
where  Mobamedan  customs  influenced  Hindu  society. 
In  the  southern  half  of  India,  that  is.  Gujrat,  Maha- 
raffhtra.  Bombay,  and  Madras,  there  is  uo  strict  Zi-naiia 
system.  In  the  towns  of  Southern  India,  and  specially 
in  the  Mahratta  country,  Hindu  females  of  all  classes  aro 
seen  walking  in  streets  without  any  attempt  or  devioo 
to  hide  their  faces  from  the  gaze  of  men.  They  do 
not  generally  come  to  such  gatherings  as  prize  dis- 
tributions, evening  parties,  and  garden  parties ;  yet 
on  the  occasions  of  weddings  and  national  festivals 
they  freely  att<3nd  large  and  mixed  gatherings.  The 
Hindu  woman  in  the  Deccan  and  Southern  India  goes 
out  with  her  face  uncovered  to  the  river,  to  temples, 
or  to  moet  her  relations,  and  she  joins  wedding  pro- 
cessions and  great  festivals;  and  while  travelling  in 
railway  carriages  she  occupies  the  same  curs  with  men 
without  any  attempt  to  shrink  from  the  public  gaxe. 

Before  we  proceed  further,  we  may  give  a  brief 
account  of  the  dress  of  a  Hindu  woman.  There  is  not 
much  diflerence  between  the  dress  of  u  Hindu  girl  and 
that  of  a  Hindu  woman.  The  petticoat  is  common  to 
both  ;  the  jacket  is  simple  in  the  case  of  a  girl,  but  for 
a  grown-up  woman  It  is  made  into  a  tight-littiug  lK>dice ; 
and  the  sari  passes  over  the  head,  shoulder,  and  under 
the  arm.  and  is  passed  round  the  ]>etticoat  and  allowed  to 
hang  loose  all  round.  The  Mahratta  woman  has  one 
end  of  the  sari  tied  behind,  and  every  respectable 
Mahratta  woman  is  supposed  to  have  a  shawl  over  the 

In  Bengal  the  petticoat  and  the  jacket  are  alto* 
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Ler  dispensed  with,  and  the  simple  folds  of  the  sari 
are  made  to  serve  all  piirpi>ses,  covering  the  person 
from  head  to  foot.  A  married  Hindu  woman  is 
supposed  to  have  red  knm  kuvi  marks  on  her  forehead, 
and  the  Mahratta  woman  must  have  a  nose-ring  in 
additiim.  Without  this  a  woman  may  bo  taken  to  be 
a  widow.  The  Hindu  woman  is  very  careful  about 
her  hair.  She  dresses  it  with  oil,  and  will  on  no 
account  allow  it  to  be  trimmed  or  cropped,  for  that 
is  a  sign  of  widowhood.  Another  mark  of  a  married 
Hindu  woman  is  the  particular  kind  of  bracelets  which 
only  married  women  arc  allowctl  to  wear.  The  highly 
decorated  woiuan  wears  not  ouly  braeeloLs,  nose-ring,  u 
pair  of  earrings  and  a  necklace,  but  hiis  also  pearls  on 
her  hair,  luilf-a-iiozen  rings  in  the  ears,  rings  (m  the 
fingers,  silver  anklets  with  tinkling  beads  over  the  feet, 
and  silver  toe-rings.  The  Hindu  woman  has  no  stock- 
ings or  shoes,  but  recently  shoes  have  come  to  be  used 
by  some  Avomon  of  the  progressive  classes. 

Divested  of  all  these  decorations,  and  wearing  a 
simple  garment,  is  the  creature  known  as  the  Hindu 
widow,  who  has  been  oftentimes  described  as  a  living 
picture  of  silent  suffering.  Her  miseries  are  often  ex- 
aggerated in  pictures  drawn  by  foreign  writers  on  Hindu 
•social  life  and  customs;  but  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
the  condition  of  the  Hindu  widow  is  anything  but 
happy.  When  we  speak  of  the  Hmdu  widow  we  do 
not  speak  (if  the  elderly  matron  with  grown-up  sons  ; 
her  life  is  comfortable  enough  ;  and  as  mistress  of  the 
househokl  she  wields  an  authurity  which  women  in 
Europe  never  enjoy.  We  are  speaking  rather  of  young 
women  who  have  been  deprived  of  the  solo  means  of 
their  support  by  the  death  of  their  husbands.  Custom 
forbids  their  marrying  again,  and  they  arc  loft  entirely 
dependent  on  the  mercies  of  their  mothers-in-law,  who 
are  seldom  sjTnpathotic,  or  of  relations  on  whom  they 
prove  a  burdun.     It  must  bo  remembered  that  respect- 
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able  Uiudu  wuiiien  follow  no  iudependeut  calling,  and, 
except  among  tradespeople  and  artisans,  they  are  solely 
dependent  on  their  husbands,  fathers,  or  brothers  for 
food  and  raiment.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  when 
they  become  widows,  they  feel  their  helplessness  and 
dependence  on  others  if  they  have  no  sons  able  to 
snjpport  them,  and  they  generally  pa.ss  their  lives  in 
the  relinquishment  of  worldly  concerns  and  in  devotion 
to  religious  pursuits. 

There  are  dilYcrent  rules  for  widows  in  different  parts 
of  Tndia.  In  some  parts,  as  in  the  Dcccan,  she  removes 
her  hair,  breaks  her  bangles  and  bracelets,  and  shuts 
herself  up  from  all  her  male  relations  for  a  period  of  a 
year  or  more.  In  Bengal,  however,  the  removal  of  the 
hair  and  the  seclusion  from  male  relations  are  unknown. 
In  all  parts  of  India,  however,  the  lot  of  a  Hindu  child- 
less widow  is  more  or  less  a  hard  one;  she  dresses 
{)oorly,  UvGs  abstemiously,  and  keeps  herself  away  from 
weddings  and  festivities.  These  remarks  apply  only 
to  widows  of  the  upper  castes ;  among  many  of  the 
lower  castes  Hindu  widows  are  allowed  to  re-marry. 

The  people  of  India  get  old  much  earUer  than  the 
people  in  colder  climates.  At  fifty,  a  man  or  woman  is 
considered  old  in  India.  At  this  age  the  fortunate 
Hindu  woman  is  surrounded  by  children  and  grand- 
chilflren.  who  are  always  fond  of  the  old  lady  of  the 
house.  The  joint  famil}^  system  is  usuall}'  kept  up  in 
Hindu  homes,  till  the  death  of  both  of  the  parents. 
It  is  therefore  usual  to  find  an  old  woman  or  man  at 
the  head  of  every  family.  Still  respected  and  venerated 
by  the  younger  generations  living  conjointly  with  her, 
the  old  lady  of  the  house  is  relieved  of  all  active  work 
except  general  superintendence,  and  often  passes  her 
hours  in  religious  pursuits.  Those  of  them  who  can 
read  their  vernacular  are  often  found  in  the  mornings 
engaged  in  perusing  the  Mahd  Bhdraia,  the  EAmdyana^ 
the  Bhagavad  Gitd,  or  some  such  work.     Ablutions,  1 
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prayers  and  formal  devotions,  and  various  observances, 
often  occupy  most  part  of  their  time ;  and  thus, 
according  to  the  simple  faith  of  their  fathers  and  the 
instructions  of  priests,  old  Hindu  women  prepare  them- 
selves from  day  to  day  for  the  life  to  come,  in  which 
her  Sasfras  teach  her  la  believe. 

The  object  of  life  in  the  West  is  quite  different 
from  that  in  the  East.  In  the  West,  men  live  for 
temporal  happiness,  while  In  the  East,  life  is  looked 
upon  as  siinpl}'  preparatory  to  a  higher  state  of  bliss 
hereafter.  Hence  it  is  that  every  act  of  daily  life 
among  the  Hindus  is  intermixed  with  religion,  and 
women  are  more  devoted  to  religion  than  men.  It 
is  true  the  religion  of  the  Hindu  woman  consists  in 
various  vows,  practices,  prayers,  and  observances,  often 
requiring  great  sell- abnegation  and  even  endurance. 
She  believes  in  various  gods  and  goddesses,  oflers 
worship  through  priests  in  temples,  makes  pilgrimages 
to  distant  shrines.  But  for  all  this  her  faith  is  firm, 
and  above  all  gods  and  goddesses  she  believes  in  the 
Great  Hhrtfjoran,  the  Ruler  of  the  iiiii verso.  The 
materialistic  and  agnostic  theories  which  are  slowly 
creeping  into  the  minds  of  young  educated  men  in 
India  have  not  yet  found  acceptance  amongst  women; 
the  Hindu  woman  is  a  sincere  believer  in  her  ancient 
futh. 

Physically  the  Hindu  woman  is  smaller  than  her 
sister  in  the  West,  and  bigger  than  the  woman  of  China 
and  Japan.  Her  complexion  is  dark  brown;  it  however 
varies  in  tht-  iliflerent  provinces.  In  Bengal  and  Madnis 
women  are  darker  than  in  Northern  India,  Gujrat,  and 
the  Deccan.  The  Pimjab  and  Kashmero  boast  of  tall, 
hand.some,  and  beautiful  women.  The  Hindu  woman, 
OS  a  rule,  has  l>cautiful  dark  eyes,  hixuriant  hair,  and 
well-shaped  limbs.  Among  the  lower  classes  women 
are  strong  and  able  to  do  much  hard  work,  such  as 
fetching  water  froui  a  distance  of  two  or  three  miles^ 
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drawing  it  from  wells  and  tanks  many  feet  deep, 
turning  the  flour-mill,  or  husking  the  rioe.  AmoD^- 
higher  cartes,  however,  Hindu  women  are  not  atra^ 
and  early  marriage  and  early  motherhood  often  brin^i 
on  early  old  age  and  feebleneia.  In  her  domettie 
virtues  the  Hindu  woman  is  a  mode!  for  the  whole 
world.  She  is  a  loving  wife,  mother,  daughUrr.  and 
sister.  She  is  obcdiont,  HympathcUc.  and  charitable; 
she  does  not  indulge  in  the  habits  of  drinking  or 
smoking ;  she  is  leas  given  to  the  frivolities  of  life  than 
her  Western  sister.  If  she  receives  due  intellectiud 
culture,  the  Hindu  woman  is  an  ideal  woniao. 

For  the  reia.  progress  among  Hindu  women  is  only 
possible  along  the  lines  indicated  by  the  conditions  of 
their  social  life,  and  Kuch  progress  is  being  cfiect<^l. 
High  education  is  conned  to  a  very  limited  number 
of  Hindu  women  in  Bombay  and  Bengal;  some  ele- 
mentary education  is  now  common  among  all  Hindu 
women  of  the  upper  classes.  The  remarriage  of 
widows  has  been  sanctioned  by  law,  but  is  not  yet 
pfipular.  Polygamy  is  rare,  and  is  dying  out,  eveO'i 
among  those  special  classes  among  whom  it  was  in 
Togue.  Many  theistic  creeds,  like  those  of  the  Brahma 
Samaj  and  the  Arya  Samaj,  are  directing  the  attentioa 
of  all  Hindus  to  the  religion  of  one  God ;  social  pro- 
gresB  goes  hand  in  hauil  with  these  religious  move- 
ments; and  there  luus  been  perceptible  progress  and 
itnproveiuent  in  the  general  condition  and  status  of' 
Hindu  women  within  tho  present  century. 


MOHAMEDAN    WOMEN 

By  MOHAMMAD  BARAKATULLAH 

Nations  grow  under  the  influence  of  particular  en- 
vironments, which  really  form  their  natural  character- 
istics. The  conceptions  of  good  and  evil,  right  and 
wrong,  refined  or  vulgar  manners,  are  to  a  certain 
extent  conventional.  Absolute  goodness  has  never 
been  in  the  possession  of  any  single  nation.  Still 
every  nation  thinks  that  its  social  institutions  and 
ethical  canons — written  or  unwritten — are  the  best. 
Hence  it  is  no  wonder  if  European  writers,  who 
seldom  have  real  insight  into  Muslim  harems,  present 
to  the  public  a  terrible  picture  of  the  state  of  woman 
in  Islam.  No  one  can  claim  that  all  Islamic  institu- 
tions are  perfect.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  to  say  that 
a  Muslim  harem  is  a  pandemonium  of  misery,  where 
women  are  caged,  like  wild  beasts,  to  toil  and  be 
tortured,  is  an  assertion  no  less  im^inary  than  any 
freak  of  fiction.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Moha- 
medan  women  do  not  have  the  pleasure  of  free  inter- 
course with  men,  outside  the  family  circle,  as  women 
do  in  western  countries ;  yet  their  lot  is  far  from  being 
one  of  anxiety  and  misery.  On  the  contrary,  they 
enjoy  themselves  just  as  much  as  any  women  in  the 
world  can  do.  The  means  of  acquiring  happiness 
in  different  countries  may  be  different,  yet  the  end 
arrived  at,  in  such  cases,  will  be  almost  always  the 
same.  It  is  just  like  a  family,  whose  members  have 
different  tastes,  and  pass  their  lives  in  various  waya 
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Seclusion  of  women  from  the  society  of  men  is 
universally  observed  in  Muslim  countries  all  over  the 
globe,  varying  only  in  its  details,  which  are  governed 
by  local  requirements.  In  some  places  it  is  less 
rigorous,  and  in  others,  it  is  strict  and  complete.  In 
Arabia,  for  example,  women  go  out,  of  oourse  veiled, 
for  purposes  of  shopping,  or  of  praying  in  the  mosque 
with  men.  while  in  India  it  is  considered  disrespectful 
for  a  Muslim  lady  to  walk  in  the  streets,  unless  she  is 
advanced  in  years.  It  would  not,  perhaps,  be  out  of 
place  to  ^ve  a  brief  account  of  the  origin  of  tliis  in- 
stitution. The  moral  status  of  pre- Islamic  Arabs  was 
exceedingly  low,  and  the  results  of  free  intercourse 
between  the  two  sexes  were  really  shocking.  The 
leaders  of  thought  among  the  followers  of  the  Prophet 
repeatedly  urged  upon  him  to  put  an  end  to  the 
shameful  state  of  society.  But  the  great  reformer 
was  biding  his  time.  He  waited  till  he  saw  that  the 
ethical  teachings  of  Islam  took  a  finit  root  in  the 
minds  of  the  newly  fonne<l  community.  He  then 
introduced  gradual  reforms  to  remove  the  abuses  and 
to  put  a  wholesome  check  upon  unbridlc<l  lawlessness. 
The  tirst  step  in  this  direction  was  an  injunction  to 
faithful  women  to  observe  proper  clothing  and  not  to 
disclose  any  liriibs  except  the  face  and  hands  up  to 
the  wrists,  and  also  not  to  expose  their  charms  and 
ornaments  to  the  public  gaze/  but  to  cover  themselves 
with  extra  sheets  whenever  they  rai^'ht  go  out,  so  that 
they  might  be  known  as  respectable  ladies  and  saved 
from  the  insults  of  street  ruffians.'  Then  the  Prophet, 
practical  in  all  his  affairs,  set  a  good  example  by  dift- 
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couraging  the  practice  of  tumecessary  wandering  about, 
and  by  encouraging  among  the  women  of  his  own 
house  the  habit  of  staying  at  home,  saying  to  them, 
"  Remain  in  your  own  homes  and  do  not  go  about 
making  a  demonstration  of  yourselves,  as  they  used  to 
do  in  former  times  of  ignorance."  The  believers  were 
ordered  not  to  speak  to  the  ladies  in  the  Prophet's 
harem,  or  to  ask  anything  of  them  except  from  be- 
hind the  curtain.  The  oxamplo  thus  set  was  followed 
by  the  commimity  at  large,  and  a  sort  of  saKitary 
limitation  was  placed  upon  the  freedom  of  intercourse 
between  the  sexes.  In  the  lifetime  of  the  Prophet, 
there  never  existed  any  entire  isolation  of  women  from 
the  society  of  men.  On  the  contrary,  women  used  to 
go  out  freely,  decently  dressed,  without  covering  even 
their  faces.  But  as  time  went  on,  and  the  Arabs  came 
in  contact  with  other  nations  more  subtle  and  puncti- 
hous  on  mutters  connected  with  family  vLrLues,  the 
laws  of  purity  and  feminine  dignity  became  hard  and 
fast,  and  observance  of  seclusion  by  women  received 
the  stamp  of  austerity.  The  climatic  influences,  the 
conservatism  and  the  proverbial  laziness  of  the  East 
all  tended  in  the  same  direction. 


Domestic  Felicity 

If  a  Muslim  liuly,  by  force  of  habit  ingrafted  into 
her  nature  by  the  practice  of  centuries,  has  given  up 
the  pleasures  of  mixing  with  the  people  of  the  outside 
world,  her  life  is  not  altogether  monotonous  nor  by  any 
means  intolerable.  She  is  the  queen  of  her  home, 
whose  authority  extends  over  all  domestic  afiairs.  The 
government  of  tlio  hnnsohold  is  entirely  committed  to 
her  charge.  Her  voice  is  supren»e  there.  In  no  de- 
partment of  household  government  is  anything  done 
witliout  hor  ccmsent.  If  anything  is  required  for  her 
childi"en,  her  husband,  or  au3'body  in  the  house,  her 
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choice  is  often  the  boftt.  She  selecta  the  material  for 
her  hiifiband's  clothes.  The  elegance  and  the  style  of 
a  man's  dress  in  the  Eitst,  always  reflects  the  skill  of 
his  wife.  She  never  allows  her  chiliircn  to  go  out 
without  seeing  herself  if  they  are  properly  washed  and 
nicely  dresscfi.  She  personally  goes  to  the  kitchen  to 
taste  every  dish,  and  to  see  that  there  is  not  too  much 
or  too  little  salt  in  its  composition.  If  she  finds  fault 
with  any  food  that  dish  Is  not  sen'ed.  and  the  servanta 
get  a  scolding  into  the  bargain.  When  the  husband 
comes  home  to  dinner,  she  greets  him  with  welcome. 
She  helps  him  in  taking  off  his  JM}iha  (a  sort  of  over- 
coat). She  tries  in  every  possible  ninnner  to  humour 
him  and  cheer  him  up  if  there  is  any  sign  of  dejection 
visible  In  his  expression,  before  they  ait  down  together 
to  dine.  She  religiously  avoids  the  mention  of  any- 
thing that  might  interfere  with  his  digestion.  Out  of 
respect  she  does  not  mention  her  husband's  name  nor 
does  he  ever  mention  hers,  for  it  is  not  consistent  with 
the  etiquette  of  the  East.  When  she  wants  a  favour 
of  her  husband,  she  knows  how  to  get  it.  When- 
over  she  finds  him  in  good  mood,  she  takes  time  by 
the  forelock  and  achieves  her  object  triumphantly. 
She  also  knows  how  to  deliver  »  curtain  lecture  with 
as  much  effect  as  any  woman  in  any  part  of  the  world. 
Feminine  logic  is  just  the  same  all  the  world  over. 
So  a  Muslim  husband  often  has  to  give  in.  simply 
saying,  "  Ih  it  possible  to  straighten  the  crooked  rib 
(of  which  the  woman  is  sup|x>se<l  to  be  made)  without 
breaking  it  ? "  when  he  trios  to  persuade  his  vifiBy  ia 
vain,  on  some  point.  One  of  the  great  woaknOMOS  of 
Mohamedan  women  is  to  keep  up  faithfully  every 
imaginable  festival,  whether  it  be  found  in  the  roUgiotis 
calendar  or  not — a  custom  which  involves  groat  ex- 
penses. She  is  also  fond  of  costly  drosses  and  precious 
jewels.  On  those  points,  too,  her  husband's  appeal  to 
religion  and  reason  proves  Lo  be  of  no  avail.     In  short, 
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a  Muslim  lady  hiw  full  authority  in  the  government  of 
the  house.  Her  pastime  consists  in  works  of  em- 
broidery and  in  reading  tlio  "  Arabian  Nights "  and 
|x)etry.  She  is  fond  of  her  l.-uly  friends,  who  come 
and  stay  In  her  house  for  days  together.  She  also 
returns  long  visits  in  the  same  way. 

When  Mohamedan  ladies  assemble  together  in 
their  gorgeous  dresses  of  various  colours,  and  their 
tiaras  of  dazzling  gems,  the  scene  presented  by  such  a 
display  of  beauty  and  fashion  has  an  almost  romantic 
atmosphere.  Their  gentle  manners  and  polite  speeches 
and  delicious  little  civilities  to  one  ancither  enhance 
the  charm  of  the  scene.  Every  face  in  the  assembly 
appears  radiant  with  pleasure.  They  enjoy  the  music 
and  the  songs  simg  by  the  professional  singing  girls. 
Sometimes  they  themselves  sing  together,  and  their 
chorus  fills  the  air  with  music.  They  have  garden 
pai'ties  also,  where  they  arc  as  free  as  air.  They 
indulge  in  all  sorts  of  games,  and  heartily  enjoy  them- 
selves. 

Education 

Every  Muslim  child — male  or  female — has  to 
learn^  if  not  all,  at  least  a  certain  portiim  of  the 
Quran,  although  there  are  few  who  understand  its 
meaning.  Female  education  generally  consists  of 
religious  books.  There  have  been  some  women  in 
every  geueratiuu  who  have  distinguished  themselves 
upon  the  lines  of  higher  education,  but  such  cases 
are  few  and  far  between.  Muslim  ladies  have  Dflon 
written  fine  poetry.  Of  late  years  European  languages, 
sciences,  anil  literatures  are  studied  by  some  Muslim 
ladies  in  Turkey,  Egypt,  and  Intlia.  Tiic  movement 
will  gain  strength  in  course  of  time.  Tlie  signs  of 
progress  in  this  direction  are  not  wanting.  Some 
young  Muslim  ladies  of  rank  in  Hydrabatl,  Deccan, 
India,  have  even  passed  university  exiuuimxtions  in  the 
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English  language  and  in  modern  science.  It  is  a 
patent  fact  that  Muslim  ladies  never  bear  separation 
from  their  yuung  children,  even  for  educational  pur- 
poses. But  a  noble  and  courageous  example  set  by 
the  Bogiim  of  tho  Nawwfib  Fakhrul  Mulk  of  Hydrabad, 
Deccau,  India,  is  worthy  of  attention  and  imitation ; 
and  greatly  rcHecU  on  the  wisdom  and  foresight  of 
this  lady  of  the  first  rank  in  the  dominions  of  His 
Highness  the  Xizam.  She  has  sent  four  of  her  sons, 
who  are  all  in  thoir  teens,  to  this  country  to  be 
educated  at  Eton.  Those  who  know  the  attachment 
of  Eastern  mothers  to  their  yotmg  children,  wuuld  at 
once  say  that  the  NawMab  Fakhrul  Mulk's  illustrious 
consort's  action  is  little  loss  than  heroic. 


Marriage  CEREMoifr 

As  soon  t\s  a  Muslim  girl  comes  of  age,  her  parents, 
relatives,  and  the  friends  of  the  family  begin  to  think 
of  her  marriage.  Offers  come  from  all  (quarters.  Old 
ladies,  who  know  many  families  in  the  town,  and  pay 
periodical  visits  to  them,  ofteu  play  the  match-maker. 
The  mother  of  the  girl  is  generally  approached  with 
such  expressions :  **  fieebee  Snhiba ;  your  daughter,  by 
the  grace  of  God,  has  grown  now ;  the  son  of  so-and- 
so  is  just  the  sort  of  person  that  would  suit  her  as 
husbiuitL"  Then  the  high  descent,  tho  social  position, 
and  the  education  of  the  young  man  are  mentioned 
as  his  qualifications.  In  this  way  several  names  are 
hrt>ught  to  the  notice  of  the  family.  After  coa*ailting 
with  the  near  and  distant  relations,  and  discussing 
among  the  members  of  the  house,  one  young  man  out 
of  many  is  selected  with  the  approval  of  the  girl. 
Then  the  mother,  sister,  or  other  relative  of  the  young 
man  comes  to  see  the  would-be  bride.  When  both 
parties  are  satisfied  with  each  other,  tho  ceremony  of 
khitba  (engagement)    takes    place.     The    engagement 
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lasts  for  some  time,  durinj^  which.  compUiuenta  and 
presents  are  exchanged  oa  fesLivo  occasions,  and  the 
conduct  of  the  joung  man  and  the  young  lady  are 
watched.  When  the  luarriage  time  arrives  great  pre- 
parations are  made  to  solemnise  the  occasion.  The 
religious  ceremony  is  very  simple.  It  oonsists  of  only 
two  essentials:  (i)  Ijab  (the  offer),  ixad  (2)  Quabool 
(the  acceptance),  in  the  presence  of  two  witnesses ; 
accompanied  with  the  settlement  of  a  certain  sum  of 
money  or  property  by  the  husband  on  his  wife,  as  a 
provision  for  a  rainy  day.  The  details  of  marriage 
festivities  vary  wth  different  countries  and  also  with 
the  positions  of  the  people. 

To  the  people  in  western  countries  it  would  sound 
strange  that  two  persons  who  have  had  no  previous 
personal  acquaintance  should  be  thus  brought  together 
to  live  as  man  rmd  wife.  The  very  thought  of  mar- 
riage by  proxy  would  condemn  it  us  a  failure.  But  it 
is  a  curious  thing  that  the  unions  thus  effected  prove 
in  the  majority  of  ca.sea  happy  enough.  The  Eastern 
couples  commence  their  courtship  after  the  honeymoon, 
somewhat  as  they  do  in  France.  Perhaps  the  wife 
having  had  no  opportunity  of  bestowing  her  affection 
ujjon  tmy  othor  man  than  her  husband  thinks  him  to 
be  her  prince  and  her  king.  For  the  same  reason  the 
man  considers  his  consort  to  be  the  paragon  of  woman- 
hood and  his  queen.  So  they,  by  trying  to  please  each 
other,  and  overlooking  one  another's  faults,  mjmago  to 
stick  to  each  other  very  well  as  long  as  their  lives  last. 

If  thoy  happen  to  be  of  irreconcilable  disposition, 
and  the  union  of  hearts  proves  to  be  impossible,  then 
they  get  separated  without  creating  any  sensation  in 
society.  If  not  in  all,  at  least  in  the  majority  of 
Muslim  countries,  divorce  is  of  rare  occurrence,  not- 
withstanding its  facility.  Divorce,  being  condemned 
b*jth  socially  and  religiously,  is  avoided  as  far  as  pos- 
sible.    "  Divorce,   though    permitted    for  neoessity,   is 
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most  odloiis  in  the  sight  of  God,"  U  the  tradition  of 
the  Prophet.  Th«?  Qurun  is  full  of  ailvice  upon  the 
roconciliiition  boiwcon  miiQ  liud  wifo;  nnd  orders  tbo 
up|)<>inlfiieiit  of  two  repreaentativos  of  both  piLrtiea  to 
remove  the  causes  of  friction,  if  the  man  and  wif> 
cannot  uianuge  to  oome  to  terms  by  thi*in.selve«.  Re- 
ligious divorce  alibrds  a  great  many  opportunities  for 
reconciliation.  The  word  Talaq  (divorce)  Ls  to  be  pro- 
nounced in  the  presence  of  witnesses  three  times  at 
intervals,  each  interval  being  about  a  month,  under 
certain  conditions.  All  this  while  the  woman  dwelU 
in  the  same  houRe  with  her  hiisband.  If  they  are 
reconciled  after  the  first  or  the  second  pronouncrmeut. 
the  whole  performance  becomes  null  and  void,  and 
they  lire  still  man  and  wife.  But  wlion  the  third  cere- 
mony is  gone  through  the  Qurau  forbids  their  reunion; 
except  under  the  circumstances  of  the  woman  becoming 
married  with  some  other  man,  and  then  being  left  a 
widow,  a  reunion  of  the  former  couple  would  then  be 
permissible.  If  the  man  has  a  right  to  Talaq  (divorce), 
the  woman  has  a  similur  ni^ht  to  Khulu  (release). 

Islam  has  often  been  found  fault  with  for  allowing 
polygamy,  as  degrading  to  womankind.  But  the  real 
studunt-s  of  history  who  are  intimately  familiar  with 
the  early  progress  of  Islam,  will  never  lay  such  a 
charge  ut  its  door.  Polygamy  of  the  worst  kind  was 
prevalent  in  Arabia  before  the  advent  of  Islam.  Islam 
not  only  put  a  check  uiK>n  it,  but  morally  abolished  it, 
At  least  in  theory.  The  (juron,  it  is  true,  permits 
marriage  with  more  than  one  wife,  but  iuuuediately 
adds  a  conditional  clause :  "  And  if  you  are  afraid 
that  you  could  not  treat  (the  wives)  with  justice  and 
equality,  then,  marry  only  one ; " '  which  clause,  to 
oonscientious  people,  amounts  to  indirect  prohibition, 
because  to  love  two  women  equally  and  treat  them 
with    impartiality    is,    humanly    speaking,    impossible. 

'  Chapter  iii.—Wumoii|  "Qutma/* 
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Moreover,  the  Prophet  says :  "  If  a  iiiun  proves  to  be 
partial  to  one  of  his  two  wives,  even  to  the  extent  of 
a  hair's-brcaclth,  he  will  rise  on  the  day  of  juflgment 
with  half  of  his  itody  lifeless."  The  example  of  the 
Prophet,  in  this  respect,  has  been  forbidden  tx)  be 
followed,  simply  because  bis  action  was  based  on  the 
interest  of  the  common  weal,  for  all  his  wives,  ^vith  the 
exception  of  one,  were  widows  pretty  well  advanced 
iu  age.  Hence  the  general  practice  among  Muslims  is 
monogamy,  excepting  with  the  ai'istocracy,  which  in 
every  land  has  been,  more  or  less,  notorious  for  its 
transgression  of  the  laws  of  moraHty. 

Politics 

Islamic  history  boars  testimony  to  the  fact  that 
Muslim  w^omen  have  played  from  time  to  time  a 
prominent  part  in  the  government  of  their  country. 
But,  as  a  rule,  they  seldom  meddle  with  politics.  Even 
now,  the  influence  of  the  wives  and  the  mothers  of 
nding  sovereigns  is  often  visible  in  the  management 
of  public  iirtuirs.  As  regiirds  the  management  of  state 
affairs  by  Muslim  ladies,  we  cannot  Hnd  a  better  example 
than  that  of  the  present  Begum  of  Bhopal,  India.  Her 
Highness  Shah-jehan  Begum  is  the  only  Muslim  queen 
under  her  Majesty  the  Queen-Empress.  The  Beginn 
has  been  retgning  for  about  a  quaiter  of  a  century,  and 
many  improvements  have  been  made  during  her  reign 
in  the  Bhopal  state.  Shah-jehan  Begum  possesses  a 
head  as  well  as  a  heart.  As  a  proof  of  the  first,  she 
weathered  the  storms  during  the  grave  crisis  which 
resulted  in  the  degradation  of  her  late  husband,  Naw- 
wab  Siddeeq  Hasan  Khan,  about  thirteen  years  ago, 
and  acted  with  remarkable  sagacity,  to  the  credit  of 
herself  and  her  state;  and  as  for  the  second,  she  has 
endeared  herself  to  her  subjects,  and  stood  by  her 
busbaud  through  thick  and  thin.    It  is  a  curious  thing 
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that  tho  Bhopal  stato  has  been,  for  three  gonorations, 
govetnc'd  by  successive  queens,  and  the  present  hoir- 
apparent  to  the  throne  of  Bhopal  is  also  a  lady — Sultan- 
jehan  Be^um.  Seconder  Begum,  the  mother  of  Shah- 
jeban  Begum,  was  a  woman  of  great  abilities,  and  was 
considorod  as  one  of  the  wisest  rulers  in  her  timoi 
She  rendered  great  services  to  the  Indian  Govemxuent 
at  the  time  of  tho  Mutiny,  and  saved  many  Europeans' 
lives,  and  therefore  received  the  district  of  Bairusya, 
from  the  Indian  Government,  as  a  reward  for  her 
8er\-ices.  The  Viceroy  of  the  time  eulogised  Seconder 
Begum  in  the  presence  of  all  the  ruling  princes  of 
India,  in  a  durbar  held  at  Jabalpoore. 

There  is  another  peculiarity  of  Mufilim  ladies,  that 
they  have,  up  to  thLs  time,  preferred  social  happiness 
to  organising  societies  for  the  political  rights  of  women. 
Nor  have  thoy  yet  entered  into  competition  with  men, 
in  the  Helds  of  public  service,  industries,  or  labour.  But 
in  the  evolution  of  time,  which  works  such  miracles  in 
its  own  mysterious  ways,  who  knows  what  surprises 
may  yet  be  in  store  for  the  world  among  tho  genera- 
tions yet  unborn. 


PARSEE  WOMEN 

By  ZULIRKA  SORAUI  CAVALIER 


Parsees  are  Zoroastrians.  They  are  not  only  iheists, 
but  monotheists ;  they  tolerate  no  other  worship  than 
that  of  the  Supreme  Being.  Parsees  are  not  idolaters ; 
Zoroaster  wus  successful  in  putting  down  idol-worship 
for  his  followers. 

The  charge  of  worshipping  the  elements  has  oftener 
than  once  been  brought  against  the  Parsees,  but  it  Is 
a  false  charge  entirely,  God,  according  to  the  Parsee 
faith,  is  the  emblem  of  glory,  refulgence,  and  light; 
and  in  this  view  a  Parsee,  while  engaged  in  prayer,  is 
directed  to  stand  before  the  fire,  or  to  turn  his  face 
towards  the  sun,  because  they  appear  to  be  the  most 
proper  symbols  of  the  Almighty. 

All  Eastern  historians  agree  that  the  Persians,  from 
the  earliest  times,  were  not  idolaters,  and  that  they 
worshipped  one  God,  the  creator  of  the  world,  under 
the  symbol  of  tire.  This  is  still  the  practice  of  their 
descendants  in  India. 

A  Parsee  worships  fire  or  through  fire— (i)  Because 
it  is  the  most  perfect  symbol  of  the  Deity,  on  account 
of  its  purity,  brightness,  activity,  subtilty,  fecundity, 
and  incorruptibility.  (2)  Fire  is  the  noblest,  the  most 
excellent  of  God's  creations.  (3)  Because  in  the  tire 
temples  of  the  Parsees,  having  undergone  several 
ceremonies,  it  has  added  a  new  element  of  purity 
to  itself,  and  for  this  reason  is  most  sacred- 
While  the  Parsee  loves  his  religion  dearly,  he  is 
not  a  bigot,  and  he  never  thinks  ill  of  the  religion 
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of  others.  When  strangers  arrive  in  India,  and  amJ 
told  that  the  Parsees  of  Bombay  oro  the  descendants 
of  a  small  band  of  Persian  emigrants  who  were  in 
the  most  miserable  circumstances  at  one  time,  it  is 
a  great  mystery  to  them  how  these  people  have  gained 
their  present  pre-eminent  position.  The  enigma  should 
be  an  easy  one  to  solve,  for  are  not  they  the  descend- 
ants of  an  enterprising,  courageous,  industrious,  self- 
sacrificing  people,  who  at  one  time  were  mastern  of 
a  vast  empire,  and  who  can  never  lose  what  has  been 
bequeathed  Ut  them  as  an  iuheritjince  ?  Tht;  Parsee« 
are  probably  the  smallest  community  in  the  whole 
world,  for  they  number  scarcely  100,000.  Tliey  are 
chieAy  to  be  found  in  India,  where  Bombay  has  been 
for  nearly  a  century  their  headquarters. 

It  would  seem  that  the  writer  is  a  long  time  coming^ 
to  the  subject  in  hand — the  womenfolk  of  these  re- 
markable people,  but  it  is  always  well  to  be  perfectly 
au  fait  with  rhe  history,  religion,  &c.,  of  the  people 
in  question,  short  though  that  history  be,  than  to 
start  in  ignorance,  hence  this  explanation.  Tlie  most 
learned  amongst  the  Parsee  emigrants  pi-cpared  sixteen" 
sentences,  which  give  an  idea,  though  a  very  very  vague 
one,  of  the  Parsee  faith.  It  may  interest  our  readei* 
•  to  hear  them  :  — 

1st.  We  are  worshippers  of  the  Supreme  Being, 
and  the  sun  and  the  five  elements. 

2nd.  We  observe  silence  while  bathing,  praying, 
making  oiferings  to  fire,  and  eating. 

3rd-  We  use  incense,  perfumes,  and  flowers  in  our 
religious  ceremonies. 

4tli.  W©  are  wor8hip|)ers  of  the  cow, 

5  th.  We  wear  the  sacred  garment,  the  "sudra"  or 
shirt,  the  "  kusti "  or  cincture  for  the  loins,  and  the 
cap  of  two  folds. 

6th.  Wc  rejoice  in  songs  and  with  instruments  of 
music  uu  the  occasion  of  our  marriages. 
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7th.  We  omauient  and  perfume  our  wives. 

8th.  Wo  are  enjoined  to  be  liberal  in  our  charities. 
and  especially  in  excavating  tanks  and  wells. 

9th.  We  are  enjoined  to  extend  our  sympathies 
towards  males  as  well  as  females. 

loth.  We  practise  ablutions. 

I  1  th.  Wo  wear  the  sacred  girdle  when  praying  and 
eatint(. 

1 2th.  Wo  feed  the  sacred  flame  v-ith  incense. 

I  3th.  We  practise  devotion  five  times  a  day. 

1 4th.  We  are  careful  observers  of  conjugal  fidelity 
and  purity. 

15  th.  We  perform  annual  religious  ceremonies  on 
behalf  of  our  ancestors. 

i6tli.  Wc  place  great  restraints  on  our  women 
during  and  after  their  aonfiuumcnts. 

These  are  by  no  means  the  fundamental  principles 
of  the  Parsec  religion^  but  only  a  vague  idea  of  their 
faith  as  whole. 

The  first  ceremonial  that  comes  in  the  life  of  a 
Parsee  child  is  when  it  is  given  a  name,  and  its  future 
is  predicted. 

The  second  ceremonial  is  the  investiture  of  the 
child,  whether  boy  or  girl,  with  the  sacred  shirt  and 
the  sacred  cord.  The  ciuididale  sits  before  the  Parsee 
high-priest,  who  utters  certain  prayers,  and  makes  him 
or  hor  drink  tlireo  times  of  a  sacred  drink  and  chew  the 
louf  of  the  ponjogrunato  tree;  and  the  child  having  gone 
through  ablutions,  the  priests,  attired  in  their  spotless 
white,  in  the  midst  of  a  gorgeously  dressed  assembly  of 
•men  and  women  (only  Parsccs),  perform  the  ceremony. 
There  is  strict  silence  whilst  the  child  goes  on  with 
his  coufos-sioii  of  faith  under  the  priests'  guidance;  this 
coiTesponds  with  the  confirmation  of  the  Church  of 
England.  The  next  is  the  betrothal  ceremony.  Ac- 
cording to  Zoroastrian  law,  a  cliild  ought  not  (o  triarry 
before  the  age  of  fifteen,  but  unfortunately,  in  mixing 
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wilh  the  Himlus,  the  Pikrsees  got  to  the  same  point  as 
they  regarding  matrimony.  The  Hindu  "  shoslras " 
(Hucrod  books)  enjoin  marriage  for  a  girl  at  nine  years, 
of  age.  Until  iifty  years  ago  the  Parsec  child  had  to 
endure  this  compulsion.  It  is  different  now.  There 
are  instances  on  record  amongst  the  Parsees  whero 
children  have  been  bctrothe<l  at  their  birtli  by  their 
parents.  At  the  present  time,  it  is  quit6  allowable  for 
a  girl  to  be  unmarrie<l  until  she  is  twenty  or  even 
twentytive  without  any  opprc^brium  descending  upon 
her  innocent  head.  It  very  rarely  happens  that  a  man 
chooses  his  own  bride,  or  that  the  young  people  to  be 
married  fall  in  love  with  each  other  before  marriage, 
although  the  family  life  of  the  Parsecs  is  full  of  de- 
voted affection  and  self-sacrifice  on  the  part,  of  the 
women.  A  Parsee  marriage  ceremonial  is  most  inte- 
restingly pretty,  and  has  two  actual  services  in  it  A 
great  deal  of  money  is  spent,  and  presents  exchangO(L 
Do^%Ties  are  given  to  bride  and  bridt^groom,  and  a  final 
settlement  sometimes  made  upon  the  brirlc  alone. 

Parsee  women  are  generally  well-formed,  olivo- 
complexioned,  and  of  a  soft,  pleasing  countenance.  A 
religious  superstition  keeps  their  beautiful  hair  covered, 
otherwise  they  would  rank  amongst  the  most  beautiful 
women  of  the  day. 

Tlie  women  as  well  as  the  men  wear  the  sacred 
shirt,  and  silk  trousers,  tyii^  the  sacred  cord  over  the 
shirt.  Their  '*  sari,"  or  outer  drapery,  is  from  six  to 
twelve  yards  in  length,  of  the  most  dainty  silk,  and, 
with  a  short-sleeved  bodice  to  match,  forms  not  only 
a  very  graceful  but  a  charming  costiune.  Omamento 
of  gold  and  gems  on  neck  and  anus  completes  the 
attire.  The  average  Parsee  wife  possesses  jewels  worth 
from  five  hundreil  to  twenty  thousand  pounds  sterling, 
whilst  the  really  well-to-do  woman  has  vastly  more. 

Parsee  women  are  io-<lay  known  to  be  very  nmch 
in  advance  of  their  Hindu  and  Mohamedan  sistors  in 
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the  way  of  education.  Happily  they  have  no  trammels 
from  their  parents,  who  uro  delighted  to  observe  that 
their  sons  and  daughters  are  the  equal  of  those  of 
any  nation  in  l.heir  knowledge  of  langui^^cs,  music,  &c., 
&c.  What  is  so  very  pleasing,  though,  in  Oriental 
peoples,  is  this — knowledge  obtain fihlo  is  sought  after, 
but  it  never  dethrones  knowledge  already  acquired.  A 
Parsee  girl  will  not  feel  that  cooking  is  out  of  place 
because  she  has  had  a  college  education ;  she  glories  in 
the  fact  that  she  can  cook  as  well  as  an}"  other  good 
housewi  fe,  and  that  she  is  able  to  economise  even 
though  rolling  in  wealth.  Out  of  her  many  expenses 
for  the  day  the  poor  are  always  remembererl.  Cull  it 
superstition  if  you  will,  but  it  is,  to  my  mind,  the  greatest 
of  Christian  charity  where  the  blind,  the  jK>or,  and  the 
aged  are  cared  for  and  protected.  You  will  see  neither 
a  Parsoe  dnmkard  nor  a  Parsee  beggar  on  the  streets. 
The  men  are  law-abiding,  the  women  a  law -loving 
people.  The  Parsees  do  not  thrust  tbeir  poor  relations 
broadcast  upon  the  public,  as  is  done  in  all  European 
countries,  and  it  is  because  men  and  women  agree  to 
work  for  the  good  of  their  own  community.  Persian 
women  centuries  ago  have  been  at  the  head  of  armies, 
guiding  and  encf)uragiug  their  soldiers  to  duty.  Parsee 
women  to-day  are  foremost  in  good  deeds,  imparting 
education  to  the  uneducated,  keeping  together  homes 
and  families,  shining  in  society  as  doctors,  barristers, 
linguists,  musicians,  artists,  nurses.  What  want  we 
more  ?  They  live  a  natural  life,  enjoy  their  games,  can 
count  upon  a  girlhood  as  well  as  a  womanhood,  and  are 
fast  becoming  splendid  companions  for  their  husbands ; 
it  is  no  longer  a  rule  but  an  oddity  when  a  Parsee  hus- 
band spends  his  evenings  away  from  his  home. 

The  Parsees  are  called  the  Furisians  of  the  East, 
on  account  of  their  perfect  manners;  they  are  also 
called  by  Christians  "  the  good  Samaritans  of  the  East" 
for  no  tale  of  woe  goes  unheard^  and  there  uro  uiauy 
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lo-day  of  Caoc  where  English  people  and  Eur- 
ATO  supported  by  the  Parsoes.  Schools  hare 
been  6stabluihe<l  all  over  In<lia  by  them,  so  thai  their 
children  may  be  educated;  and  Bombay  revels  in  a 
women's  chib  nunaged  by  Parsee  ladies  with  very  great 
success. 

Women  are  women  all  the  world  over,  the  tenderest 
plant  of  GimI's  creation.  No  wonum  is  without  reli- 
gion, and  the  woman  of  the  Orient  nutkes  (M  religion 
the  guiding  star  of  her  life ;  »he  does  not  put  it  on  as 
a  cloak  for  one  day  of  the  week  alone,  but  her  very 
medfi  and  ablutions  are  religious  ceremonials.  It  is 
beeanse  they  practise  what  they  preach*  and  implicitly 
follow  out  the  teachings  of  their  Mftstar  (ZoroMtar) 
that  they  are  a  successful  people. 

Whether  in  times  of  festival  or  fasting,  joy  or 
sorrow,  plague,  famine,  or  pestilence,  the  Parsee  woman 
is  to  the  fore.  The  most  ignorant  of  them  (for  tbero 
are  S4>me  quite  uneducateil)  have  hcjirts,  you  can  le*d 
them  as  children,  there  is  no  guile.  Society  has  not 
brought  its  baneful  influence  upon  them  yet — and  may 
it  never  do  so.  We  want  pure,  unseltish,  loving,  self- 
sacrificing  spirits  stilL  As  long  as  Nature  rules.  India 
will  glory  In  her  women,  whether  they  be  Hindus  or 
Muhaiac<iaas,  Tamils  or  Parsees;  but  let  artiticiality  and 
society  manners  come  into  our  courts  and  we  shall  be 
as  a  people  lost  for  ever. 


INDIAN    LITERATURE 

By  Mi88  C-  3.  HUGHES 


Indian  literature  finds  its  fii'st  reliable  source  in 
the  Vedic  songs  of  the  early  Aryan  invaders  of  India. 
Beyond  even  these  aro  folk-songs  and  legendary  tales. 
whose  source  cannot  now  be  traced,  although  they 
are  found  incorporated  in  the  literature  of  a  later 
period.  So  far  there  remains  no  evidence  of  any  con- 
nected literary  history  prior  to  the  entry  of  the  Aryans 
into  the  land.  Those  Aryans,  travelling  from  some 
unknown  hoinc^  where  they  spoke  a  language  allied 
to  the  Aryan  languf^s  of  Europe,  left  behind  them, 
on  their  miirch  towards  India,  some  of  their  kin  in 
Persia,  the  ancient  Iran.  To  the  land  of  their  adoption 
they  brought  their  own  language,  the  Veilio  Sanskrit, 
their  own  religious  ideas,  their  own  gods,  deities,  or 
bright  ones,  their  own  elected  kings,  poet-priests,  and 
tribal  customs.  Their  march  across  the  bleak  passes 
on  the  north-west  frontiers,  was,  according  to  their 
Vc^lic  hynms,  one  long,  triumphal  progress.  Of  their 
reverses  and  defeats  the  hymns  are  silent.  Full  of 
life  and  vigour,  and  with  a  firm  belief  in  their  own 
power  and  that  of  their  gods,  they  record  how  they 
swept  from  before  their  path  all  opposing  ftMjs.  Having 
defeated  or  thrust  back  the  yellow  races  who  in  Central 
Asia  opposed  their  march  from  the  ancestral  home, 
probably  in  Northern  Eiu-ope,  they  despised  the  black- 
skinned  people  they  met  on  the  far  side  of  the  Hima- 
layas. Chanting  their  war-songs,  and  trusting  in  their 
gods  for  wdj  led  by  their  chosen  kings,  and  incited  to 
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valour  by  the  enthuHiasin  of  their  ]X)et-priestfi,  the 
Aryans  advanced  across  the  Indus,  sung  by  them  as  th« 
glorious  Sindhn,  the  sound  of  whose  rolling  waters  was 
heard  even  in  the  hoarens.  In  the  Vedic  hynms  the 
Indus  is  extolled  as  the  river  that  coines  roiuing  like 
a  bull,  Hashing,  sparkling,  gleaming,  unconquerable  in 
her  niajosty,  beautiful  as  a  handsome,  spotted  marc. 

The  effusions  of  this  early  period,  of  which  the 
h}Tnn  to  the  mighty  river  is  an  example,  were  collected 
together  by  the  poot-priests  into  the  Vedas  or  books  of 
wisdom.  From  these  Vedic  hymns  must  be  cuUed 
all  that  can  be  known  of  the  mode  of  thought,  the 
religious  sentiments  and  social  environment  of  the  first 
historic  invaders  of  India,  who  crossed  the  north- 
west passes  some  two  thousand  years  before  the 
Christian  era. 

The  Vedic  books  are  four  in  number;  they  are 
known  as  the  Rig.  Viynr,  Sama.  and  Atbar^-a  Vedas.  Of 
these  the  Sama  oonstsLs  mostly  of  selections  ^m  the 
Rig  Veda,  and  the  Yajur  is  a  collection  of  hymns 
relating  to  the  pructicjil  details  of  the  sacrificial  rites, 
so  that  the  Atharvan  and  Rig  Vedas  remain  the  chief 
source  from  which  can  be  obtained  information  of 
India  in  the  earliest  historic  times. 

The  hymns  of  the  Rig  Veda  now  number  1028, 
a  small  part  of  the  origimil  Vedic  outburst  of  song, 
for  like  all  the  early  Indian  literature  the  hj'mns  were 
handed  down  by  word  of  mouth,  and  the  collections,  or 
Sanhitas,  as  they  were  called,  were  but  selections  {foxd 
the  treasury  of  song. 

In  these  hymns  of  the  Rig  Veda,  the  oldest  of  the 
four  books  of  wisdom,  much  of  the  life-history  of  these 
wiurior  tribes,  whose  every  action  was  performed  imder 
the  guidance  of  their  tribal  deities,  con  be  tracod. 
These  deities  are  implored  to  slay  the  aboriginal  in- 
habitants of  the  land,  who  are  described  as  black  foea, 
to   Bay   them    of  their   skins,   and   to  bestow  on   the 
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Aryans  herds  of  oxen,  kine,  and  horses,  rich  pasture- 
lands,  and  wealth  in  their  new-found  homes. 

These  gods  of  the  Aryans  were  many,  and  each 
had  his  own  special  qualities  determined  and  defined ; 
yet  each  in  turn  rises  supreme,  endowed  by  his  wor- 
shippers with  not  only  his  own  special  characteristics, 
hut  also  with  tho  highest  attributes  common  to  all  the 
gods.  So  the  supreme  god  is  not  always  the  same ; 
one  by  one  the  gods  loinn  largi^  as  thoy  grow  from  out 
the  imagmation  of  the  poet,  only  to  droop  before  the 
rising  of  another. 

The  early  days  of  tho  incoming  of  the  Aryans 
saw  Agni,  the  god  of  tire,  as  highest  god.  In  the 
cold  northern  mountains  fire  would  naturally  be  the 
deity  most  beloved  and  desired,  and  to  him  the  greater 
number  of  tho  h^Tuns  of  tho  Rig  Veda  arc  addrcssofL 
Agni  s  qualities  are  many ;  he  is  considered  the  ever- 
loving  friend  bestowed  upon  man  by  the  gods ;  ho  is 
the  mediator  between  gods  and  men,  and  has  the 
power  through  his  bright  flame  of  summoning  the 
gods  to  the  sacrifice  prepared  for  them  on  earth. 
He  is  the  protector  of  those  who  speak  the  truth. 
"  He  never  ages ;  he  is  ever  beautiful ;  he  never 
sleeps." 

The  god  of  battle  and  of  storm,  the  heroic  Indra, 
the  lord  of  heaven,  succeeded  Agni  when  the  cold 
mountains  were  passed,  and  the  Aryans  descended 
into  the  parched,  dried-up  plains.  There  tho  thunder- 
cloud was  loved.  Indra  is  tho  slayer  of  the  drought 
Su.'^hiua,  the  snake  Ahi,  and  the  demon  Vritra.  Shining 
in  his  splendour  he  lets  his  war-cloud  loose.  Ho  is  a 
mighty  hunter,  the  creator  of  all  things;  the  bearer  of 
the  flaming  lightning.  With  him  ride  the  Maruts,  the 
storm-gods,  to  whom  a  number  of  hj'inns  are  addressed. 
Among  the  minor  deities  is  the  Dawn,  the  lovely  maiden 
Uahas,  the  twin  gods  the  Asvms,  sometimes  called 
her    brothers    and    sometimes    her    husbands.       The 
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glorious  sun  Surya  is  worsliipped  for  its  glad  rays, 
to  all  prayers  are  offered  for  the  benefits  they  have 
in  their  power  to  bestow.  Not  the  least  fervent  of 
the  h3Tiins  are  those  addresswl  to  Sotna»  originally 
only  the  fermented  juice  of  a  plant,  whose  true  nature 
and  habitnt  ir  now  unknown,  but  raised  on  account  of 
its  intoxicating  powers  to  the  rank  of  a  god. 

But  hymns  to  the  gods  do  not  constitute  all  the 
poets  song  of.  although  they  do  form  the  major  portion. 
There  came  a  time  in  the  histury  of  the  people  when 
the  stress  of  battle  was  over,  and  the  Aryans  no  longer 
needed  the  aid  of  tlit-ir  gods  for  victory ;  they  were 
safely  and  happily  settled  in  a  Luid  fair  to  behold  and 
fruitful,  they  had  their  homesteads  to  watch  over, 
th^'ir  cattle  to  tend  ;  the  gods  are  prayed  to  bestow  on 
them  slaves  and  kine,  silver,  and  for  their  swift  steeds 
gold-adorned  trappings.  The  hymns  tell  of  their 
trades  and  occupations ;  the  carpenter,  the  tanner,  the 
worker  in  metals  are  all  mentioned,  as  well  as  the  finer 
art  of  weaving. 

The  Atharva  Veda,  of  much  later  date  than  the 
other  three,  consists  mainly  of  incantations  to  protect 
against  all  manner  of  evil,  whether  divine  or  human, 
invocations  and  magic  spells,  luve-chanus  and  fomnilaB. 
Vengeance  swift  and  sure  is  called  down  in  these  in- 
cantations on  those  who  oppress  the  priest  in  whom  is 
invested  the  power  of  framing  and  i^^^^'tn^  the  magic 
spell. 

All  through  the  Vedic  hymns  the  priest  is  the 
chief  pereonagc.  It  is  he  who  calls  the  gods  to 
the  sacrifice ;  it  is  his  power  of  song  that  gaii^  the 
rich  gifts  that  are  in  their  power  to  bestow,  and  for 
this  he  is  richly  rewarded.  The  priests  spared  no 
opportunity  of  extolling  the  worshippers  who  gave 
liberally.  A  position  such  as  theirs  was  not  to  be 
lightly  thrown  away,  so  the  whole  ingenuity  of  the 
Brahman  priest   was   turned   to    the  consideratiou  of 
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how  he  could  best  consolidate  his  power.  A  host  of 
ritualistic  observances  were  ingeniously  devised,  all  of 
which  were  considered  as  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
spiritual  welfare  f>f  the  Aryan  people,  and  impossible 
of  performance  by  any  but  the  priestly  class.  To  the 
four  Vcdas  wore  appended  long  prose  compositions 
called  the  BnLhmanas,  the  main  purport  of  which  w;is 
to  connect  the  ritualistic  rites  with  the  sacriticial  songs 
and  incantations.  These  treatises  are  long,  wearisome, 
and  tedious,  but  they  are  nevertheless  of  interest  apart 
from  their  professed  purpose,  inasmuch  as  they  contain 
the  record  of  the  oldest  forms  of  the  sacrificial  rituaJ, 
tho  oldest  traditions,  and  the  oldest  philosoplueal 
speculation. 

Tho  Rig  Veda  |>osse8ses  two  of  those  Rrilhruaujis, 
the  Aitareya  and  'the  Saukhayana  or  Kaushitaki  Jirsih- 
mana,  tho  former  being  a  treatise  on  tho  Soma  sacrifice 
solely,  while  the  latter  treats  of  all  the  different  sacri- 
tiocs.  The  Saraa  Veda  has  four  Brahmanas,  among 
them  the  celebrated  Chandogya  Brdh  m  ana.  The 
Black  Yajur  Veda  has  the  Taittiriya  Bnlhmana;  and 
the  White  Yajur  Veda  possesses  another  celebrated 
one,  the  Satapatha,  supposed  to  have  been  written  by 
the  sage  Yajuavalkya ;  and  the  Fourth  Veda  has  the 
Gopatha  Brahmana.  The  Bnibmanas  have  again  sub- 
divisions of  their  own,  one  being  tho  Aranyakas,  or 
portions  specially  devoted  to  the  life  of  the  ascetic 
dweller  in  tho  forest ;  and  tho  uiost  important  sub- 
division of  all  are  the  Upauishads,  in  which  are 
embodied  tlic  fr<uT  religitrtjs  spoeulutiuuH  of  tlio  time. 

In  the  Brdhmanas  the  duties  of  tlie  ditfen-nt  classes 
of  priests  are  detailed.  The  Hotar,  or  reciting  priest, 
is  specially  the  object  of  the  Brnhniana  of  the  Rig  Veda; 
the  Udgatur,  the  singer  himself,  is  that  of  the  Sama 
Veds;  while  the  Yajur  Veda  treats  of  the  sacrificing 
or  Adhvaryu  priest.  Naturally,  as  the  sacrifice  grew  in 
importance,  and  became  so  necessary  to  the  daily  well- 
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being  of  the  people,  the  power  wielded  bj  the 
became  tindulj  nuignilied.  When  so  much  depended 
CD  the  due  performance  of  the  rite,  how  much  move 
depended  on  the  person  who  performed  it.  The  people 
gradually  became  subdued  to  this  priestlj  hierarchy, 
which  asKuiiief]  to  itself  powers  never  elsewhere  exer- 
cised by  any  rt^'ligious  ordor  in  the  world.  Sinsagaixui 
Brahmans  are  in  the  early  sacred  books  ptmisbed  with 
dire  pcnahies,  Tho  priestly  classes  framed  thestrictefll 
rules  to  keep  the  knowledge  of  their  wisdom  amongst 
their  own  families  and  disciples,  and  eTer^thing  possible 
wax  done  that  eouhl  deepen  the  general  belief  in  the 
supernatural  origin  which  ihey  claimed  both  for  them- 
selves and  their  teachings. 

The  contents  of  the  Brabmanas  and  Upanishads  may 
bo  di\'ide<]  into  three  parts:  (i)  That  relating  to  the 
formal  portion  of  the  sacriiice.  (2)  Legend  and  tradi- 
tion. (3)  Philosophic  speculation.  All  three  are  inex- 
tricably mingled,  and  all  arise  out  of  and  are  part  of 
the  whole.  The  simplicity  and  elevated  ideas  of  the 
Vedic  hymns  are  a  thing  of  the  past,  the  gods  as  living 
deities  have  passed  away;  the  cuit  has  taken  their 
place,  and  is  in  reality  worshipped  in  their  stead. 

The  ceremonial  of  the  sacrifice,  whatever  it  may 
have  conveyeil  to  the  priests  in  early  days,  had  become 
complicated,  and  so  much  of  its  meaning  had  been  loot 
by  the  time  it  came  to  be  written  down  in  the  Brsh- 
manas  that  the  significance  once  attached  to  the  wor- 
ship of  the  varied  cleities  had  given  place  to  such  mere 
detaiU  as  the  size,  shape,  and  po«dtion  of  the  altar,  and 
the  place  to  be  taken  by  the  sacriticer  and  worshipper. 

The  sacrifices  themselves  had  increased  in  number. 
In  the  Satapatha  Brilhinana  a  full  account  of  thom  is 
given,  commencing  with  the  human  sacrifice.  A  curi- 
ous legend  concerotng  human  sacrifice  is  contained  in 
the  Aitareya  Bnihinana  of  the  Rig  Veila  in  the  story 
of  Sunahshepa.     Here  it  is  told  how  a  certain  king; 
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anxious  for  a  son,  bad  vowed  that  should  the  gods  grant 
him  one,  he  would  offer  him  as  a  sacrifice  in  his  grati- 
tude. The  boon  granted,  the  king  repented,  and  would 
not  give  up  his  son,  and  in  consequence  a  grievous 
disease  wius  inflicted  on  Fiiin.  The  boy  attempts  to 
find  a  substitute,  which  in  itself  is  of  interest,  and  after 
groat  trouble  succeeds  in  prevailing  on  a  Bnihuiiui  to 
offer  up  his  son,  but  then  no  one  will  bind  him  or  alay 
him  until,  on  promise  of  a  great  reward,  his  own  father 
does.  As  the  blow  is  about  to  descend  the  boy  prays 
to  the  gods  for  deliverance,  the  king  is  cured,  and  the 
boy  spared. 

This  story  clearly  proves  that  the  u\emory  of  human 
sacrifice  was  ytiU  with  the  people,  though  the  custom 
had  itself  died  out.  The  same  Bi*ahmana  tells  how  the 
human  sacrifice  gave  place  to  the  horse  sacriticc,  for 
which  again  the  sacrifice  of  an  ox  was  substituted,  then 
a  sheep,  then  a  goat,  the  reason  given  being  that  the 
part  of  the  man  which  was  fitted  for  sacrifice  went  out 
and  passed  into  the  horse,  and  after  each  sacrifice 
passed  on.  Some  of  the  more  important  sacrifices 
were  the  Agnihotra,  which  consisted  twice  daily  of  a 
libation  of  milk ;  the  Agnishtoma,  or  Soma  sacrifice ; 
the  Agni-adhana,  or  setting  up  of  sacrificial  fires ;  the 
gift  of  cakes  to  the  fathers  and  departed  ancestors, 
called  the  Pindapitriyajna ;  then  the  Rajasuya,  or 
coronation  sacrifice:  and,  chief  of  all,  the  Asvamedha 
or  horse  sacrifice,  perforuied  after  great  victories. 

One  of  the  best  known  legends  of  the  BrAhmanas  is 
that  told  in  the  Satapatha  BrahTuuna  of  the  flood.  A  holy 
man  named  Manu,  who  had  gained  the  good-will  of  the 
gods  by  his  prayers  and  penances,  one  day,  while  wash-* 
ing  his  hands,  caught  hol<l  of  a  little  fish,  and  instead 
of  killing  it  threw  it  back  into  the  water.  The  fish 
spoke  to  him,  and  promised  to  save  him  from  a  great 
danger  if  lie  would  preserve  it,  Manu  accordingly 
put  the  fish  into  ajar,  tmd  there  the  fish  grew,  and  then 
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it  warned  Manu  of  the  impending  disaster,  and  told 
him  to  build  a  ship  and  enter  into  it  when  the  flood 
rose.  Manu  did  all  he  was  bidden,  and  when  the  flood 
came  he  tied  his  ship  to  a  horn  which  had  grown  on 
the  fish's  houd,  and  was  towed  away  by  it  to  the 
Northern  Mountain.  Then  the  flood  subsided,  and 
from  his  prayers,  austerities,  and  KucriticeH,  in  one  yoar*s 
time  a  woman  was  produced,  and  the  world  thereby 
was  re-pcopleri.  This  legend  has  always  been  cited  aa 
the  Aryan  tnulition  of  the  flood. 

A  legend  of  creation  is  found  in  the  Taittiriya 
Bnihmana,  wliich  declares  that  in  the  beginning  there 
was  nothing  but  a  lotus  standing  on  the  water.  The 
god  Prajapati,  diving  in  the  shape  of  a  boar,  brought 
up  some  earth,  spread  it  out,  and  fastencni  it  down 
with  pebbles.     This  was  the  world. 

Although  the  Vedic  gods  were  almost  lost  sight  of 
in  this  mass  of  legend  and  sacriticial  ritual  which  clus- 
tered round,  and  though,  indeed,  some  faded  away 
never  to  reappear,  nevertholoss  other  gods  arose,  and 
in  some  cases  the  older  Vedic  deities  reappeared  under 
new  names,  and  endowed  with  ittlicr  attributes.  Vishnu, 
insignificant  in  the  Vedas,  rose  to  a  fomnost  placv,  and 
Mahadera  comes  to  the  front  as  the  dreafled  Siva. 

In  the  Upanishads  new  speculations  raised  the 
mind  from  the  sloth  generated  by  the  endless  round 
of  sacriHcial  ceremony.  Cogitations  over  the  origin 
and  destiny  of  the  souJ,  over  the  creation  of  the 
world,  tran.su ligration,  and  final  blessedness  are  the 
offering  of  the  Upanishads  to  Indiim  literature.  The 
earlier  U|uiniKhads  are  direotod  to  the  orthodox  inquiry 
into  these  high  matters,  but  the  later  ones  contain 
sectarian  views,  and  even  show  a  tendency  towards 
AgDOsticism,  a  bitter  wail  even  hinted  at  in  earliest  Vedic 
times.  The  result  of  the  earliest  phase  of  philosophic 
thought  gives  us  the  unconscious  Brahman,  the  orealor 
of  the  world,  who  is  described  as  "unseen  but  seeixig. 
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unheard  but  beiiriiig,  unperoeived  but  perceiving,  un- 
known but  knowing.  There  is  nothing  that  sees  but 
it;  nothing  thiit  hears  but  it;  nothing  that  perceives 
but  it ;  nothing  that  knows  but  it." 

The  highest  aim  of  mankind,  according  to  the 
teachings  of  the  UpanLshads,  was  to  be  the  attainment 
of  a  true  knowledge  of  tho  relationship  of  the  self  of 
man  to  the  self  of  tho  universe,  and  to  that  aim  the 
performance  of  sacrifice  was  declared  to  be  merely 
subsidiaiy.  All  worship  was  but  a  luuans  to  salvation, 
and  not  as  the  Brahman  priesthood  had  made  it,  an 
end  in  itself.  A  great  sage,  Yiijnavalkja,  declared  that 
though  a  man  offers  oblations,  sacrifices,  and  per- 
forms penances  even  for  a  thousiuid  yeiu-s,  his  works 
will  have  an  end,  he  will  depart  this  world  and  be 
Tiiiserablc  like  a  slave.  Brahman,  originally  the  prayer 
breathed  forth  in  the  Vt-das  to  call  down  the  gods, 
became  that  from  which  the  universe  itself  issued, 
the  omnipotent,  omniscient  cause  of  the  birth,  the 
stay,  and  the  decay  of  creation.  The  thoughtful 
mind  passed  on  from  creation  to  the  soul  of  mtin, 
and  its  final  resting-place.  The  Brahman  being  that 
from  which  the  universe  proceeds,  is  necessarily  the 
soul  of  all  things.  The  final  step  was  inevitable,  the 
soul  becomes  but  an  emanatiou  from  tho  Brahman, 
and  apart  from  it  has  no  real  separate  existence  of 
its  own.  With  this  is  woven  another  fimdamontal 
idea,  that  of  transmigration,  which,  presupposing  the 
eternity  both  retrospective  and  prospective  of  the  soul 
or  spirit  of  man,  appoints  a  continual  round  of  lives  to 
tho  individual  before  he  ctin  attain  release  from  re- 
birth and  a  final  resting-place.  The  throe  chief  schools 
of  philosophy,  Saukhya,  Yoga,  and  Vedanta,  are  all 
fuundctl  ou  this  haunting  fear  of  transmigration,  re- 
birth in  various  forms — human,  animal,  and  even  insect 
These  difterfiit  schools  have  a  certain  groiimlwork  in 
common,  the  belief  in  a  first  cause,  imd  the  belief  in 
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truunnigration,  and  they  all  differentiate  betwean  tba 
loul,  or  Atman,  which  i&  eternal,  and  the  Manas,  or 

mind,  which  is  not  eternal,  but  composed  of  intellect 
and  consciousness,  or  egot«ui.  Given  mind  and  IxKiily 
form,  the  connection  of  these  with  the  undying  soul 
can  only  result  In  aeiio%. 

The  fruits  of  action,  whether  good  or  bad,  must  be 
eaten.  Neither  pimishment  nor  reward  con  be  fully 
worked  out  in  heaven  or  hell  after  death,  hence  the 
necessity  for  returning  to  the  world,  to  bondage,  re- 
birth, and  sorrow.  The  only  hope  of  final  release  is 
by  gaining  the  true  knowledge  of  the  unity  of  the  soul 
of  man  with  the  Soul  of  the  Universe. 

The  three  great  systems,  while  agreeing  on  then 
points,  differ  in  the  mrthod  they  use  for  this  re-union. 
The  system  of  Kapila,  known  as  the  Sankhya,  is  esseO:- 
tially  dualistic.  It  deaiii  with  the  existence  of  two  things, 
Prakriti,  primal  matter,  the  source  of  all  things  material, 
and  the  Soul,  which  exists  outside  and  independent  of 
matter. 

Prakriti  poBseaes  three  essential  qualities,  goodneai^ 
passion,  and  darkness,  and  with  them  she  produoet 
intellect  (buddbi).  consciousness,  and  mind.  From 
these  are  evolved  ibe  five  subtle  elements,  sound,  touch, 
odour,  form,  and  taste,  aud  from  them  again  the  five 
groaa  elementa,  ether,  air^  Hght,  water,  and  earth.  In 
order  to  unite  with  the  soul  Prakriti  manifesla  all 
these  qualities,  subtle  and  gross,  as  a  btKly  in  which  the. 
soul  is  enclosed,  and  whose  part  in  the  union  consista 
of  a  passive  contemplation  of  these  manifestations. 
Soul  and  Prakriti  are  complements  of  each  other, 
inasmuch  as  Prakriti  is  blind  and  cannot  see  her  own 
creation,  while  the  soul,  though  seeing,  is  lame,  and  ha« 
no  power  of  action. 

The  soul,  deluded  by  this  imion,  which  it  deems 
eternal,  has  no  knowledge  of  its  own  separate  existence, 
and  enjoys  the  pleasures  and  fools  the  sorrows  aud  pain 
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which  the  union  causes  it.  Freedom  from  the  bondftge 
is  only  obtainable  by  a  true  knowledge  of  itself  and 
Prakriti,  with  all  her  elements  and  productions. 

The  doctrine  thus  taught  could  hardly  have  been 
satisfjing  to  any  mind  but  that  of  the  sage  trained 
in  esoteric  thought,  so  the  system  of  Patanjali.  the 
founder  of  the  Yoga  school,  once  more  returned  to  the 
belief  in  a  Supremo  Being  with  whom  the  soul  aimed 
to  be  united.  The  tinion  was  to  be  obtained  by  medi- 
tation, which  would  free  the  mind  from  all  worldly 
thought.  As  aids  to  mental  concentration  there  were 
eight  practices — restraint,  religious  observances,  postures, 
suppression  of  breath,  restraint  of  the  senses,  steadying 
of  the  mind,  contemplation,  meditation.  The  right 
observance  of  these  resulted  in  a  mesmeric  trance,  in 
which  the  soul  is  supposed  to  free  itself  from  the  body, 
and  wander  free,  gaining  ultimate  imion  with  the 
Oumiscieut  Soul,  loiown  by  the  mystic  83'llable  Om. 
The  third  and  greatest  of  the  three  systems,  that  of 
the  Vedanta.  the  fultihneut  or  end  of  the  Veda, 
inculcates  the  "  desire  to  know  Brahman "  as  the 
highest  aim. 

Brahman,  whose  nature  and  essence  is  pure  being, 
without  anything  outside  itself,  pure  thought  with 
nothing  to  think  about,  pure  joy  with  nothing  to  rejoice 
over,  is  that  omniscient,  omnipotent  cause  from  which 
proceeds  the  origin,  subsistence,  and  dissolution  of  the 
world,  for,  as  it  is  declared,  all  this  universe  indeed 
is  Brahma.  The  individual  soul  is,  therefore,  Brahma, 
only  separated  from  the  true  knowledge  of  itself  and 
its  oneness  with  the  omniscient  by  a  delusion.  This 
delusion,  Maya,  associated  itself  with  Brahman,  and 
sent  forth  a  dream-world — not  a  real  world,  but  an 
illusive  appearance  of  a  world  which  is  really  non- 
existent. 

How  Brahman,  the  One  God  only  without  a  Second, 
came   to   be  associated   wiih   anything  created,  or  un- 
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created,  or  delusive,  such  as  Maya,  seeing  that  in  itself 
it  is  pure  negation  and  non-existent,  is  the  unanswer- 
able question  to  which  the  philosophy  can  give  no 
reply.  There  is  one  other  p«)int  of  primary  import  in 
the  Vedanta  philosophy.  The  great  commentator  on 
the  Vedanta.  Sankaracharya,  who  lived  in  the  eighth 
century,  sums  up  the  freedom  gained  by  the  knowledge 
of  Brahman,  by  declaring  that  once  comprehended 
all  duties  come  to  an  end.  This  may  be  taken  as 
showing  the  non-moral  nature  of  Vedantism.  The 
answer  is.  however,  clear  that  by  the  doctrine  it  is  only 
iutcndod  to  convey  the  thought  that  once  the  know- 
ledge of  Brahman  and  its  identity  with  the  soul  is 
reached,  there  follows  release  from  all  duties,  because' 
the  enlightened  soul  is  placed  beyond  the  pale  of  action, 
whether  good  or  bad.  He  is  Brahman  himself  then, 
untouched  by  sin  or  sorrow. 

The  tenets  of  the  Vedanta  are  found  in  the  Brahma 
Sutras,  and.  like  all  the  Sutra  literature,  is  expljuned 
by  commentaries,  the  most  celebrated  being  that  ofi 
Sankarachar}'a,  who  taught  the  Non- Duality,  or  Ad- 
vaita  doctrine,  which  is  that  generally  accepted 
throughout  India.  It  must  not  be  overlooked  that 
another  reformer,  Ramanuja.  in  the  eleventh  century, 
interpreted  the  Sutras  as  teaching  what  is  known  as 
the  EH'aita,  or  dualistic  theory,  which  holds  that  the 
Brahman  is  Vishnu  himself,  and  not  only  the  cause 
of  the  viable  world,  but  the  material  from  which  it 
and  the  soul  is  created, 

Madhavacharya,  a  successor  of  the  great  philosopher 
and  reformer,  Sankaracharya,  in  the  Kmarta  school  at 
Sringiri,  was  the  author,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  of' 
an  important  work,  the  Sarva  Darsana  Sangraha*  s 
summary  of  the  various  philosophical  systems  in  prac- 
tice at  bis  time.  Being  a  Vedantist.  he  ranked  the 
Vedanta  system  highest ;  the  lowest,  in  his  view,  being 
the  Buddhist  system,  that  great  movement  which  for 
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centuries  held  sway  over  the  minds  of  the  people,  and 
which  now  claims  attention. 

The  hterature  of  Buddhism,  the  philosophy  of  life 
founded  by  the  Sakya  chief,  Siddartha,  springs  natu- 
rally from  the  earliest  Upanishad  speculations,  and 
covers  in  its  range  the  intellectual  thought  of  some 
thouKand  yearR,  from  about  400  b.c.  Ui  600  A.D.,  at 
which  later  date  Buddhism  began  to  crumble  to  its 
fall.  Besides  the  Buddhist  Canon,  that  is,  the  tliree 
Pitakas,  or  baskets,  there  are  many  other  sacred  books, 
including  the  Jatakas  or  Birth  Stories  of  Buddha,  and 
a  mass  of  literature  connected  with  the  life  and 
observances  of  the  Buddhist  Order. 

Buddha,  in  his  scheme,  held  that  there  was  no 
soul  or  self  of  man,  that  all  inquiry  into  the  exist- 
ence or  non-existence  of  a  Supreme  Deity  was  only 
an  empty  waste  of  time.  The  one  great  aim  of  his 
teaching  was  to  get  free  from  tlie  perpetual  cycle  of 
exisU'nces  ever  recurring  in  consequence  of  the  result. 
or  Karuia,  of  man's  good  or  evil  actions,  thoughts,  and 
words.  This  Karma  had  to  work  out  its  own  poten- 
tiality, it  had  to  receive  its  ou-n  punishment  or 
reward  in  a  new  existence,  which,  however,  had  no 
connection  with  the  old,  except  as  being  conditioned 
by  the  Karma. 

The  aim  of  man  is  to  rid  himself  for  ever  of  Karma 
and  gain  Nirvana,  defined  by  Professor  Rhys  Davids 
as  "  the  extinction  of  that  sinful,  grasping  condition 
of  mind  and  heart  which  would  otherwise,  according 
to  the  great  mystery  of  Karma,  be  the  cause  of  re- 
newed indi^ndual  existence.  .  .  ,  It  is  the  same  thing 
as  a  sinless,  cahn  state  of  mind."  The  path  to  Nirvana 
was  difficult,  and  one  not  to  bo  trodden  to  its  high 
end  by  many.  It  consisted  of  eight  precepts — right 
views,  right  aims,  right  speech,  right  conduct,  right 
living,  right  effort,  right  thought,  right  self-concentra- 
tion.    This  eightfold  puth  had  four  stages,  which  led 
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£roni  oocepUnoe  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Bleased  One  to 
tho  attAJnincDt  of  Nirvana  in  thin  world,  and  tben  on 
to  Para  Nirvana,  that  is,  iinal  extinction  and  afaaolni« 
freedom  from  rebirth.  According  to  Buddha,  man 
ponened  no  migratory  soul,  being  merely  made  up 
of  five  akandhas— material  qualities,  ■eniiatioM,  idM% 
tandeocies  of  mind,  and  mental  powera. 

Buddhism  as  a  revolt  from  the  priestly  control  of 
the  Brihrnans.  spread  rapidly  through  Indiii,  north 
and  south.  It  guve  man's  lite  into  his  own  keeping, 
and  more  than  any  other  philosophy  or  religion  of 
liMiia,  laid  Htress  on  the  humanity  of  man  and  import- 
anoo  of  self-control  and  self-education.  The  mass  of 
unorthodox  legund  and  idolatrous  practices  that  sprang 
up  later  about  the  pure  moral  doctrines  of  Buddhism 
gradually  obscured  the  earnest  efforts  of  the  Buildha 
to  provide  for  sorrowing  man  some  way,  easy  to  be 
gra^>ed,  of  release  from  the  sorrows  of  lif&  The 
way  was  one  of  inaction*  and  not  one  that  could  be 
followed  by  a  nation  struggling  to  maintain  itadf 
against  fore^  foes  and  wage  a  tight  for  advance* 
ment  in  material  civilisation.  Buddhism  failed,  and 
BriLhmanisra  reasserted  its  new-grown  powers. 

The  BnihmaniG  hierarchy  had  spread  with  the  pass- 
ing years,  along  with  the  Aryan  race,  all  over  North 
India,  and  even  down  to  the  south,  and  had  ooroe  into 
contact  more  and  more  with  the  lower  raoes,  the  earlior 
inhabitants  of  the  land.  It  was  not  enough  for  the 
Rahmans  to  receive  the  intellectual  homage  of  the 
upper  castes,  but  they  required  also  the  subservience 
of  tho  lower  conquered  racea  Tho  honotheism,  as  it 
has  been  called,  of  the  Vedas  developed  in  later  days 
into  tho  worship  of  the  three  great  doitios.  Brahma 
the  Creator,  Vishnu  the  Preserver,  and  Siva  the  De« 
stroyer  of  the  Universe.  All  originally  sprang  from 
the  Vedas ;  but  to  make  their  worship  acceptable  to 
the  minds  of  the  imtutored  savages  who  worshipped 
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spirits,  trees,  and  stones,  a  certain  amount  of  religious 
tolerance  was  necessary.  In  fact,  the  proselytising  of 
the  people  by  the  Bnlhnians  simply  consisted  in  accept- 
ing all  their  gods  and  evil  demons  on  the  condition 
that  the  Brdhmanic  power  and  the  Aryan  pantheon 
were  acknowledged. 

The  ascendency  of  Bnihmanism  was  marked  by  one 
of  the  strangest  literary  efforts  that  the  history  of  any 
people  can  record. 

Hinduism,  with  its  later  accretions  from  the  spirit- 
worship  of  the  aboriginal  races,  had  to  be  popularised. 
The  yearnings  of  the  soul  for  union  with  the  divine 
were  still  expressed  in  philosophic  terms.  The  Brilhman 
still  reigned  supreme,  in  spite  of,  not  by  exemption 
from,  attacks  from  without.  It  was  not,  however, 
the  nature  of  the  warrior  caste,  or  Kshatriyas,  to 
thus  tamely  submit  to  take  the  subsidiary  place 
allotted  them  by  the  priestly  class.  They  had,  early  in 
the  Upanishads,  luunchod  forth  on  their  own  account 
into  philosophic  speculation,  and  they  were  at  times  no 
mean  enemy  to  strive  against.  Not  alone  had  this 
warrior  class  to  be  taught  its  true  position,  but  every 
effort  to  increase  and  consolidate  the  Brahmanic  power 
ha<l  to  be  set  forth.  The  idea  of  gathering  together 
and  moulding  more  or  less  into  a  connected  whole  the 
mass  of  legi^nds  floating  amongst  the  people,  and  to 
give  them  a  religious  and  moral  signification,  was  the 
audacious  yet  successful  iuKpiratiun  of  the  priesthood. 
The  two  great  epics  of  the  Mahnbharata  and  Rama- 
yana,  as  wo  have  them  now,  were  construotod  carefully 
and  laboriously,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  to  the 
people  their  own  folk-tales  and  epic  traditions,  but 
in  what  might  be  called  an  authorised  version,  the 
original  epic  story  being  so  overladen  with  didactic 
discourse  and  sacerdotal  ordinance  that  frequently  the 
epic  narrative  fades  away,  and  is  lost  sight  of  in  the 
surrounding  accretions^  with  the  result  that  often  all 
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that  is  app«reot  to  the  wearied  reader  is  a  bevildenng 
treatbe  of  Brahman-made  lawa.  This  order  of  things, 
bowever,  arose  but  slowlj.  Seyeral  wure  the  redactions 
that  the  poems  went  through  before  thej  received  the 
final  appffoval  of  the  priehthood,  and  were  accepted 
as  revealed  teaching  by  the  other  castes.  The  earlier 
purpose  of  both  poems — that  of  extolling  tlie  heroic 
deeds  and  mystic  valour  of  the  warrior  chiefs — still 
remained  the  central  fkoiui  of  the  stories,  but  mangled 
and  misinterpreted.  In  the  case  of  the  Raauiyana,  the 
hero  Rama,  as  sung  by  the  Brahman  poet  Valxuiki,  is 
eitolled  not  as  a  man,  but  as  a  descent  on  the  earth  of 
the  god  Vishnu  for  the  repression  of  wrong,  and  as  the 
exemplar  of  duty  and  virtue. 

The  outline  of  the  story  of  the  Ramayana  can  be 
told  in  a  few  words.  Rama,  the  eldest  son  of  Dasaratha. 
king  of  Ayodhya.  is  exiled  for  fourteen  years  from  his 
home,  owing  to  a  vow  of  his  futher's.  extorted  by 
Kaikeyi,  his  second  wife,  and  the  mother  of  another 
son- 
Rama,  with  his  wife  Sita.  departs  for  the  term  of 
banishment  to  the  wide  southern  foretits;  and  a  great 
part  of  the  poem  is  taken  up  with  his  adventures  there, 
and  with  the  cApture  of  Sita  by  Havana,  king  of  Lanka, 
a  monster  with  ten  heads,  the  pursuit  by  Rama, 
aasbted  by  the  monkey  army,  the  recovery  of  Sita, 
her  ordeal  by  tire,  and  the  tinal  triumphant  rectum  of 
Rama  and  his  wife  to  their  throne  and  kingdom. 

Not  only  is  Rama  a  type  of  divine  excellonce,  hot 
he  is  made  use  of  in  many  ways  to  uphold  Bruhmanic 
ortho<loxy.  notably  in  his  passage-at-arms  with  the 
heretic  Javali,  who  tries  to  instil  atheistic  doctrines 
into  him,  and  is  triumphantly  refuUxl. 

The  Ramayana  with  its  48.000  lines  is  surpassed 
in  extent  by  the  Muhabharata  with  its  220,000  liaeti 
This  book  of  the  groat  war  tells  of  the  struggle  waged 
between  the  hundred  Kurus,  sons  of  the  blind  king 
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Dhritarashtra,  and  their  cousins,  the  five  Pandava 
princes,  the  sons  of  Pandu,  The  latter,  deprived  of 
their  kingdom  by  the  Kiirus,  the  tj'pe  all  through  of 
evil  and  injustice,  are  driven  into  exile  for  twelve 
years,  but  their  wrath,  kindled  more  on  account  of  the 
insults  inflicted  on  their  common  wife,  Draupadi,  burned 
fiercely  thrt)ugli  the  long  years.  These  ended,  the  fight 
began  which  culminated  with  their  great  victory  on  the 
field  of  Kurukshetra,  the  overthrow  of  the  wicked 
Kurus,  and  the  ultimate  entrance  into  blessedness  of 
the  Pandavas. 

This  is  the  story  which  originated  in  the  struggle 
for  the  possession  of  North  India  by  the  Aryans,  and 
the  victory  obtained  over  them  by  a  non- Aryan  race ; 
yet  even  this  crushing  defeat,  which  could  not  be 
ignored,  was  turned  to  accoimt  by  the  Br^hmans. 

In  their  version  of  the  story  the  Pandavas,  origin- 
ally the  Dravidian  races,  are  made  relations,  cousins  of 
the  Aryan  Kurus,  and  the  long-remembered  story,  sung 
with  pride  by  the  people,  of  their  victories  over  the 
northern  invader,  is  turned  by  the  subtlety  of  the 
Brdhman  into  a  civil  war,  or  rather  family  quarrel, 
between  two  Aryan  races.  The  epoch  at  which  the 
great  battle  took  place  is  necessarily  brought  much 
nearer,  the  object  being  to  fix  the  minds  of  the  people 
on  a  time  when  the  Aryans  were  already  among  them, 
and  their  own  nationaHty  and  separate  existence  a 
thing  of  the  past,  if  not  altogether  forgotten.  An  epic 
entirely  divested  of  all  that  appealed  to  the  people 
would  not  have  effected  this  purpose.  As  a  result  there 
is  found  philosophic  questioning  and  abstruse  reasoning, 
even  a  whole  Vedantic  text-book,  such  as  the  Bhagavad- 
gita,  mingled  with  the  most  degraded  beliefs,  and  the 
acceptance  of  the  spirits  and  demons  of  the  aboriginal 
races. 

Customs,  abhorred  by  the  Brahmans  as  deroga- 
tory  to   their    purity   of   race,    are    acknowledged    as 
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existant,  although  some  ronson,  plitunublo  or  otberwiM^| 
i8  always  given  for  their  appearance,  as  though  to  gloss 
over  their  acceptance.  But  the  real  tcDdency  of  the 
autliorised  version  of  the  Mahabharata  \a  to  be  found  in 
the  exaltation  of  the  two  gods  who  had  lived  from  the 
Vedic  limes,  Vishnu,  personified  as  Krishna,  and  Siva. 
In  these  two  great  deities  all  the  older  Vedic  gods, 
Agni.  Surya,  Indra,  and  Yoma,  are  merged,  deities  who. 
when  allowed  a  separate  existence,  are  considered  but 
emanations  from  the  sublime  Trinity,  for  there  is  a 
third  god,  Brahma,  shadowy  and  but  little  worshipped, 
yet  still  an  essential  figure  in  Hinduism.  The  worsliip 
of  Brahma,  Vishnu,  and  Siva,  the  three  great  deities  of 
modern  Hinduism,  rises  clear  and  distinct  in  the  Maha- 
bharata. In  the  imderlying  epic  portions  Siva,  the 
fierce  god  of  the  aboriginal  people,  the  Vedic  Rudra,  is 
most  worshipped,  and  it  is  his  aid  that  Arjuna,  one  of 
the  tivo  Pandu  brothers,  seeks  and  obtains,  after  a  fierce 
struggle  in  which  the  god  is  victor  and  the  humbled 
warrior  sings  his  praise.  "  I  am  unable  to  declare  the 
attributes  of  the  wise  Mahadeva,  the  all-prevailing  j^. 
yet  nowhere  seen,  the  leader  and  the  lord  of  Brahma, 
Vishnu,  and  Indra,  whom  the  gods,  from  Brahma  to 
the  demons,  worship,  the  supreme,  imperishable  Brah* 
man,  at  once  existent  and  non-oxistcnL  He  has  a 
girdle  of  serpents  in  his  hand ;  ho  carries  a  discus,  a 
trident,  a  club,  a  sword,  and  axe ;  the  god  whom  oven 
Krishna  lauds  as  the  supreme  deity/' 

But  even  the  worship  of  Siva  fades  before  that  of 
Vishnu,  personified  as  Krishna,  who  led  the  Pandavas 
to  victory.  The  Bnihnianic  doctrine  of  deliverance  by 
a  faith  in  Krishna  is  simple  and  direct.  It  teaches  that 
man  may  believe  what  he  pleases,  may  worship  what- 
soever god  or  demon  that  he  will,  nevertheless  a  belief 
in  the  supremacy  of  Krishna  sets  him  above  all  conse- 
quences of  sin.  "  The  man  is  saved,"  are  the  words  of 
Uie  god   himself.  "  who  sees    me    in  everything  and 
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everything  in  me.  1  am  never  lost,  and  he  is  not  lost 
to  me."  The  divine  character  of  Krishna  and  the 
reverence  shown  to  him  in  the  Bhagavadgita  clashes 
stnmgely,  to  the  Western  mind,  with  the  legends  also 
told  about  him  in  the  Mahabharata,  where  his  love 
adventures  with  the  "gopis"  or  milkmaids,  among 
whom  he  was  fubled  to  have  spent  his  early  years,  are 
told  with  simple  realism.  The  loves  of  Krishna,  "  the 
herdsman  god/'  us  he  is  called,  and  his  favourite  Radha, 
are  sung  of  as  the  mystic  longings  of  the  soul,  but  the 
real  and  the  ideal  arc  often  strangely  blcndofl. 

Krishna  worship,  as  appealing  to  the  intelligence 
and  the  emotions  of  the  lower  classes,  has  survived  for 
over  two  thousand  years  in  India,  and  holds  its  place  in 
the  hearts  of  the  people  down  to  the  present  day.  The 
Mahabharata  and  the  Ramayana,  which  showed,  in 
the  worship  of  Siva  and  Vishnu,  the  rise  of  Hinduism, 
left  it  for  a  later  literature  to  reveal  the  rivalry  that 
sprang  up  between  the  devotees  of  the  two  gods. 

The  "  Puranas,"  or  books  of  ancient  tradition,  were 
written  for  the  sole  purpose  of  setting  the  praises  of  the 
one  god  above  the  other  and  of  inculcating  the  doctrine 
oi  '^hhakti"  faith.  The  principal  Puranas  are  eighteen 
in  number,  and  should  properly  treat  of  five  subjects — 
the  creation  of  the  world,  its  destruction  and  re-creation, 
the  genealogy  of  gods  and  fathers,  the  reigns  of  the 
Manus,  and  the  history  of  the  two  great  Solar  and 
Lunar  dyn.'isties,  from  which  is  traced  the  lineage  of  all 
the  Indian  heroes  and  mythological  personages  of  the 
Epic  period.  All  the  stories  and  fables  are  made  to 
redound  to  the  credit  of  some  one  personification  of 
Siva  or  Vishnu,  more  often  the  latter,  whose  various 
descents  on  earth  form  the  subject-matter  of  the  well- 
known  Vishnu  Purana.  First,  he  appeared  as  the  fish  who 
saved  Manu  from  the  flood ;  secondly,  as  a  tortoise  by 
whose  aid  the  fourteen  precious  treasures  lost  during 
the  deluge  were  recovered ;  thirdly,  he  appeared  as  a 
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boar,  to  raise  up  the  world  and  hold  it  firm ;  fourthly, 
as  the  Dian-Hoa.  to  destroy  a  rnotustor  invulnerable 
injury  inflicU;<l  by  u  mortal :  tifthly,  as  a  dwarf  whose ^ 
appearance  so  misled  the  demon  Bali  that  he  offered 
him  as  much  of  the  three  worlds  as  he  could  cover  | 
in  three  steps.  Vishnu  then,  in  three  strides,  regained!] 
for  the  gods  the  throe  worlds  which  had  been  usurped^ 
by  the  demon. 

The  sixth  incarnation  was  that  of  Parasu  Rama,  or 
Rama  with  the  axe ;  the  next  Rama  Chandra,  the 
hero  of  the  Ramayana ;  the  eighth  was  Krishna ;  the 
ninth  fiuddha ;  and  the  last  one.  yet  to  come,  will  be 
Kiilki,  who,  seated  on  a  white  horse,  will  come  to  slay 
all  the  wicked  who  live  in  the  present  Kali  or  dark  age.. 

Such  are  the  themes  treated  of  in  the  Puranas,  a^ 
literature,  so  far  as  is  known,  that  compares  favour- 
ably with  the  Taiitras,  written  contemporaneously  with 
the  Puranas,  but  witb  the  purpose  of  extolling,  not 
Vbhnu  or  Siva,  but  their  female  counterparts  or  sakii\ 
personified  as  their  wives  under  different  names.  Tlie 
favourite  forms  arc  those  of  Kali  and  Durga,  Human 
sacriHces  and  many  other  abhorrent  practices  are  some  of 
the  ways  in  which  the  Tantras  cultivat-e  their  goddess. 

Indian  literature,  although  it  is  for  the  greater  part 
religious  in  its  underlying  motive,  yet  has  a  secular 
side  where  the  intluonce  of  the  Bnihman  priest  doeS| 
not  everywhere  predominate.  The  Indium  drama  here 
comes  as  a  welcome  relief.  The  history  of  its  origin 
is  as  a  puzzle  of  which  the  pieces  are  still  not  tilled  in. 
their  proper  places.  The  rise  of  the  driLma  cannot  be, 
traced ;  when  it  appears  in  literature  it  is  perfected 
form  and  conventionalised. 

The  name  for  a  play,  nataka,  from  its  deriTation 
nrit,  to  dance,  does  not  help  much,  for  dancing  plays  ooil 
conspicuous  part  in  even  the  oiLrliest  plays. 

In  Greek  drama  the  evolution  is  clear.  The  danee 
and  song  of  the  early  days,  interspersed  later  wil 
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dialogue,  grew  under  the  hands  of  the  great  masters 
into  the  grand  plays  of  -'Esnhyhis  and  Sophocles.  But 
there  is  a  wide  gulf  unbridgcd  between  the  set  classic 
drama  of  Stinskrit  literature  and  the  dance  from  which 
it  derived  its  name.  Not  only  can  the  history  of  its 
construction  not  be  traced,  but  the  dates  of  the  extant 
plays  are  as  yet  unfixed  by  some  hundreds  of  years. 

Those  who  would  summarily  bridge  over  the  gidf 
assert  that  to  Greek  or  Gra;co-Ro»ian  influence  is  to  be 
ascribed  the  classic  form  of  the  Indian  drama,  and  in 
many  cases  the  similitude  is  striking.  The  Indian 
curtain  yavanika  is  derived  from  the  term  yavana. 
used  with  regard  to  things  foreign  and  sometimes 
Ionian,  The  division  into  acts,  the  use  of  the  pro- 
logue, and  the  port  the  recognition  ring  plays,  after- 
wards to  be  referred  to,  all  point  to  a  possible  borrowing 
from  the  comedies  of  Plautus  and  Terence,  and  between 
the  characters,  too,  there  is  a  strong  resemblance,  the 
vidushaka,  vita,  and  sakara  respectively  reminding  one 
forcibly  of  the  servus  current,  panmtus  cdoj:,  and  miles 
gloriosMs  of  the  Roman  theatre.  All  these  points  and 
many  more  have  been  carefully  worked  out  in  elaborate 
treatises,  but  the  concliisions  have  not  received  general 
acceptance.  No  Indian  play  can  be  authoritatively 
dated  before  the  comraoncement  of  the  Christian  era, 
and  by  some  the  earliest  extant  play,  the  Mud  Cart, 
the  Mricchakatika,  is  placed  as  late  as  the  sixth  cen- 
tury A.D.  Its  reputed  author  is  a  King  Sudraka,  and 
the  subject,  according  to  the  recognised  law  laid  down 
for  the  true  nataka»  is  love  and  real  life.  The  plot  is 
laid  in  Uj^jaiii,  luid  the  hero  is  Charudatta,  a  young 
Brahman,  who,  once  wealthy,  is  now  reduced  to  poverty, 
with  the  loss  of  all  his  friends  but  one,  Maitreyu,  and 
his  own  devoted  wife.  Unknown  to  him  the  beautiful 
Vasantasena,  a  dancing  girl  at  the  temple,  has  lost  her 
heart  to  him,  and  the  story  turns  on  their  love,  the 
difficulties  that  beset  their  path,  the  attempted  murder 
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of  VAaantaAena  bv  a  disappointed  suitor,  the  brother-in- 
law  of  the  king,  the  trial  of  Charudatta,  accused  of  the 
aupposed  crime  by  the  profligate  prinoe,  t*ho  appearance 
of  Vaaantasena  in  time  to  save  her  lover  from  death, 
and  their  union.  There  is  a  sub-plot  of  a  politioal 
nature,  and  the  downfall  of  the  reigning  dynasty  coin- 
cides with  Chartidatta's  release.  The  idea  is  to  show 
the  triumph  of  ju&tice  and  righteousness  over  injustice 
and  wickedness.  The  play  is  full  of  life  and  niovemont. 
the  scenes  and  characters  have  an  air  of  reality,  and  the 
style,  although  at  times  overladen  and  artiticial,  is  on 
the  whole  simple  and  direct,  while  from  it  a  good  idea 
of  the  hfe  of  the  people  at  the  commencement  of  our 
era  may  be  gained.  The  play  is  written  in  claaaical 
Sanskrit,  but,  as  in  all  these  plays,  the  women  and 
minor  characters  speak  local  dialects  or  Prakrits.  The 
play  in  translations  has  been  acted  in  Berlin,  Munich, 
and  Paris,  and  it  can  only  be  regretted  that  it  hu.s  not 
been  adapted  for  the  English  stage.  The  Shakespeare 
of  the  Indian  drama  is,  however.  Kalidasa.  fabled  to  bo 
one  of  the  nine  gems  of  the  court  of  a  certain  King 
Vikramjulitya;  but  hero  again,  as  reganis  dates,  the 
greatest  confusion  exists.  By  some  writers  he  has  been 
placed  as  late  as  the  seventh  century  a.d..  by  others  the 
lirst  century  B.C.  is  not  considered  too  early ;  a  liigh 
authority  has  lately  declared  his  date  to  be  not  later 
than  470  A.D.  High  ideals  and  lofty  sentimenta. 
Unguogo  musical  and  grand,  are  tlio  charaoteruties 
of  much  of  the  work  of  Kalidasa,  but  his  style  is  more 
conventional  than  thut  of  the  Mud  Cart,  and  Lb  in- 
tentionally elaborate  and  polished  One  drama  alone 
must  suffice  for  an  example — Sakimtala,  praised  by 
Goethe  in  his  well-known  lines — 
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"  Woulditt  thou  thf  yonngyttir'sbloASoniiiand  ihc  f niiU  of  its  (Udiaa, 
AiitJ  all  t>y  which  the  soul  ia  charmed,  t^nrftpturfd,  f«aftted,  f«d  I 

Wonlddt  thou  the  earth  anil  heaven  itaelf  in  one  kIo  nune  eombin*  t 
i  &au«  thee,  0  SKknnUltt ;  and  all  At  once  U  aaid.** 
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Sakuntiila,  the  tlaiighter  of  a  heavenly  nymph, 
dwells  with  her  foster-futhcr,  a  sago,  in  ft  lonely'  her- 
mitage. Shu  is  described,  with  all  the  glow  of  Eastern 
language,  as  endowed  with  every  charm  that  nature 
could  bestow,  so  that  the  King  Dushyanta,  trespassing 
on  the  sacred  ground  in  chase  of  a  deer,  and  seeing  her 
walking  amid  her  flowers,  loves  her,  but  despairs  of  ever 
winning  her  for  his  bride,  he  being  a  Kshatriya  ;ind  she 
the  daughter  of  a  Brahman.  A  deep  love  grows  up 
between  them.  He  learns  that  she  is  descended  from 
a  warrior  race,  and  in  her  foster-father's  absence  they 
are  united  according  to  a  simple  form  of  marriage. 
Hastily  summoned  to  his  kingdom,  he  leaves  her  his 
token-ring  as  a  sign  of  recognition  when  they  may  next 
meet.  Sakuntala,  dreaming  of  her  husband,  forgets  to 
receive  with  due  formalities  a  great  sage,  who  curses 
her  for  her  neglect,  declaring  that  her  husband  will 
never  remember  her.  She,  with  her  child,  follows  the 
king  to  his  court,  but,  owing  to  the  curse,  the  token- 
ring  was  lost  while  she  was  bathing,  and  her  husband 
repudiates  her.  Finally  the  sage  relents,  the  ring  is 
recovered  in  the  body  of  a  fish,  the  king's  memory  is 
restored,  and  all  ends  happily. 

It  was  the  eiaborate,  artiticial  style  of  Kalidasa,  not 
liis  higher  claims  to  genius,  that  were  followed  as  a 
model  by  the  next  romantic  dramatist,  Bhavabhuti,  the 
autlior  ol*  throe  plays,  the  Malati  Madliava,  Mahavira 
Charitra,  and  Uttara  Rama  Charitra.  He  wrote,  as  he 
himself  acknowledged  in  his  prologue  to  the  first  play, 
not  for  the  people,  but  for  the  poets  and  pandits  who 
might  think  like  himself,  and  his  stylo  is  so  difficidt 
and  fantastic  that  some  of  his  passages  are  almost 
unintelligible.  The  Malati  Madhava  is  historically 
valuable  for  the  light  it  throws  on  the  superstitions 
of  Hinduism  as  shown  in  the  Tantras,  and  also  its 
mention  of  Buddhism.  One  play,  the  Nagananda,  has 
for  its  hero  a  Bodhisattva,  or  polcutial  Buddha,  and  it 
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is  the  onl}'  ilnuDA  thtX  caa  be  called  Buddhistic. 
PttBttng  from  the  drama  to  a  kindred  subject,  poetry, 
it  is  found  in  many  cases  that  the  deeds  of  heroes 
form  the  subject  of  the  poems,  though  sometiznes, 
in  the  case  of  the  Kumara  Sambhava  and  the  M^- 
haduta,  both  by  Kalidasa,  that  Ioyo.  and  We  alone,  is 
the  theme. 

Foremost  among  the  great  epic  poems  of  this 
period  U  the  well-known  Raghuvainsa  or  heroic  gene* 
alogy  &om  the  Sun,  which  gives  an  account  of  the 
race  of  Rama,  the  hero  of  the  Ramayana«  down  to 
last  king  of  his  line.  The  poem  is  instinct  with 
subtle  power  of  description  and  grace  of  Tcrsification 
for  which  Kalidasa  is  so  justly  famous.  By  far  the 
most  pleasing  and  most  melodious  of  all  Kalidasa't 
poems  is  the  Cloud  Messenger,  or  Mcghaduta.  The 
subject  is  simple;  an  inferior  deity,  a  Yaksha,  has 
incurred  the  displeasure  of  his  master,  the  God 
Wealth,  by  neglect  of  his  duty;  be  is  punished  by^ 
exile  from  his  dearly-loved  wife  for  twelve  months. 
While  pining  in  his  solitary  abode  he  sees  the  clood^ 
driven  northwards  by  the  monsoon  wind,  passing  over' 
head,  and  confides  to  it  his  woes  and  a  message 
his  wife,  together  with  directions  as  to  the  way  it 
should  take  and  the  places  it  would  pass.  The  de- 
scriptions of  nature  are  conventional,  eastern,  and 
poetic,  while  the  love  portion  is  full  of  tender  feeling. 
Another  beautiful  and  descriptive  poem  of  Kalidan 
is  the  Seasons,  the  Ritu  Sanhara.  in  which  the  poet's 
own  reading  of  nature  has  full  play.  Another  later 
writer  of  the  Kavyu  poetry,  as  it  is  called,  is  Bhartrihari, 
poet,  philoeopber,  and  grammarian,  who  lived  in  the 
seventh  century,  author  of  the  Hhattikavytt,  a  history 
of  Rama.  This  later  verse  did  not  follow  the  lixMa 
of  the  true  epic,  but  was  a  mingling  of  epic,  d 
and  lyric  poctr)*,  in  which  attention  is  paid  far 
to  fort n  1.   tiietre,  alliteration,  single  and  double  rhym 
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than  to  the  simple  and  direct  style  of  its  supposed 
model,  the  Mahabliarata. 

The  lyric  verso  proper  consisted  solely  of  erotic 
poems,  of  which  there  is  an  extensive  literature,  the 
most  beautiful  in  Hound  and  rhythm  being  the  Gita 
Govinda  of  Jayadeva,  a  poet  of  the  twelfth  century. 
The  poem  is  allegorical,  nud  iu  telling  of  the  loves  of 
Kadha  and  Krislma,  the  poet  set  forth  the  mystic 
longing  of  the  soul  for  union  with  the  divine  essence, 
a  longing  which  pervades  in  one  form  or  another  the 
working  of  the  Hindu  mind. 

The  folk-talcs  of  India  form  one  of  the  largest 
collections  of  almost  any  country,  and  through  their 
translations  into  Arabic  (Kalilah  wa  Dimnah).  Persian, 
Pehlevi  (Kalilag  and  Damnag),  German,  and  French  in 
the  early  centuries  of  our  era  have  become  the  common 
property  of  the  West,  and  are  found  among  our  modern 
collections  such  as  Grimm's  Fair}*  Tales.  The  original 
Indian  form  of  these  stories  is  known  as  the  Fables  of 
Bidpai,  and  claims  to  bo  the  source  of  all  boost  fables. 
Inasmuch  as  the  fables  hinge  on  a  moral  their  origin  is 
found  by  some  in  the  Jataka  or  Birth  Stories  of  Buddha. 

The  Fables  of  Bidpai  have  many  Indian  versions 
— the  Pancha  Tantra,  the  Hitopadesa.  and  the  Katha 
Sarit  Sagara.  The  tirst  is  the  longest,  containing  live 
of  the  original  thirteen  books,  the  Hitopadesa  contains 
one  less,  and  the  Katha  Sarit  Sagara  has  the  talcs  in 
a  disconnected  form.  The  Pancha  Tantra,  or  five  divi- 
sions, was  said  to  have  been  written  by  a  sage  Vislmu- 
sarman,  the  original  Bidpai,  for  the  purpose  of  educating 
three  young  princes,  sons  of  the  king  of  Patalipura, 
who  by  their  stupidity  and  vicious  ways  were  breaking 
their  father's  heart.  The  wise  man  succootled  whore 
all  others  failed,  and  his  method  was  to  instil  his  moral 
maxims  covered  up  by  a  story  that  would  appeal  to 
the  interest  of  liis  young  charges.  The  stories  them- 
selves do  not  always  come  up  to  a  western  standard  of 
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morals,  much    being    Machiavellian    in    its   underlying 
purport.     Some  teach  the  bcnetit«  of  true  friendflhip, 
and  the  advantages  to  the  weak  of  mutual   help  andj 
service;  others  show  the  e\ils  that  will  overtake  oim 
who  puts  his  coniidenoe  in  the  wicked,  or  thoKO  wiUl 
whom  he  is  insufficiently  acquainted  ;  others,  again,  the{ 
sad  consequenoes  of  imprudence.     The  end  is  alw«ysl 
obUuned  by  some  trick  or  fraud,  which  leaves  the  moral 
open  to  wider  ethical  consideration. 

lu  much  of  the  Hteruture  of  India  some  reoognitioa 
of  the  broader  demands  of  humanity,  and  of  the  wider 
principles  in  which  is  to  bo  found  the  ultimate  solution 
of  its  comtn'>n  aims,  la  found  strangely,  though 
imoxpcctedly,  lacking. 

In  the  law  books  the  hand  of  the  Brihman  ii 
everywhere  apparent.  The  King  or  Raja  was  nonii- 
nally  the  dispenser  of  the  law,  but  he  had  his  Hnihman 
advisers  at  his  si<le>  and  to  thcusc  Bn'ihman  adi 
the  different  law  books  are  owing.  The  Bnihmanio 
of  laws  ever  strore  to  draw  as  clear  as  possible 
distinction  between  the  Aryan  and  the  Sudra. 
ally  in  the  law  books  were  the  C4>ncise,  oondi 
aphorisuis  known  as  Sutras  employed,  and  the 
known  of  these  Dharma  (law)  Sutras  wa.<i  the  fi 
oodo  nf  Manu,  the  Manava  Dharma  Sutra,  long  h 
in  the  original,  but  preserved  in  the  later  metric 
form  known  as  the  Manava  Dharma  SastTas.  Th< 
Iawb  of  Manu  are  founded  on  the  Black  Yajur  Vi 
and  put  together  by  a  Bnihmanic  family  known 
llanavas;  while  to  the  Sama  Veda  and  its  ibUoi 
Gautama,  another  law  book,  that  known  09  the  Aphot^ 
i«na  of  Gautama,  is  due.  Each  Veda  had  its  ow-n 
priestly  following.  Thus  the  Rig  Veda  was 
•anted  in  the  law  bookii  by  Vasishtha,  followed 
in  North  India,  while  Gautama  and  Baudhayana, 
arc  followed  in  the  south.  €<niipiled  thw  law  btmks  like 
Manu  &om  the  Black  Yajur  Veda.     The  moot 
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crimes  in  ancient  India  were  theft,  murder,  especially 
that  of  a  Brdhman,  atlultery,  and  drunkenness,  but  in 
all  cases  the  pimiahmcnt  was  regulated  according  to 
the  caste  of  tho  criminal.  The  murder  of  a  Sudra 
was  considered  worthy  of  a  penalty  no  higher  than 
that  awarded  for  killing  a  crow,  an  owl,  a  frog,  or  a  dog. 
A  Sudra  who  listened  to  the  recitation  of  the  Veda 
was  punished  by  having  his  ears  tilled  with  molten  tin 
or  lac,  while  one  who  recited  the  Veda  was  ordered 
to  have  his  tongue  cut  out.  A  heavy  tine  was  im- 
posed on  a  Sudra  for  abusing  a  Vaisya,  and  a  nuich 
heavier  one  for  abusing  a  Brahman,  but  a  Brahman 
paid  nothing  for  abuse  of  a  Sudra.  The  law  books 
were  composed  between  the  fifth  and  first  centuries 
B.C.,  during  the  time  that  the  Br^lhrnans  were  con- 
solidaLing  tlit:ir  power,  and  from  them  is  obtained  most 
of  the  knowledge  possessed  of  the  social  customs  of  the 
people  of  those  days.  The  caste  system  is  foimil  in 
practice,  the  marriage  laws  are  very  strict,  imd  though 
the  law  of  inheritance  and  partition  differ  slightly  in 
the  different  law  books,  yet  all  is  clearly  laid  down  ; 
the  law  of  property  was  placed  on  a  stable  footing. 
Lmdmarks  were  considered  sacred,  and  the  owner 
of  arable  land  was  protected  from  a  bad  tenant  by 
a  provision  that  if  the  crop  were  poor  through  the 
inefficiency  of  the  lessee,  he  was  conjpelled  to  pay  his 
landlord  the  value  of  the  crop  that  should  havt^  grown. 

Besides  the  law  books  which  regulated  the  public 
duties  of  citizens  towards  one  another,  the  Kalpa  Sutras, 
or  Rules  of  Ceremonies,  had  a  section  known  as  the 
Grihya  Sutras,  treating  of  the  daily  or  home  life,  and 
purification,  so  important  to  the  Hindu. 

All  domestic  occurrences,  birth,  marriage,  and  death, 
had  their  own  peculiar  rites ;  the  four  stages  of  Ufo 
through  which  a  man  is  supposed  to  pass,  that  of 
pupil,  householder,  ascetic,  and  religious  mendicant, 
had  each  their  ovm  separate  ordinances. 
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Ono  very  important  event  was  the  Upsnajmiia,  or 
oeremony  of  investiture,  whereby  a  youth  went  throu^ 
a  second  or  spiritual  rc-birth,  and  becauio  entitled  to 
wear  the  sacred  threud  and  rank  among  the  dvija.  or 
twice- born.  At  the  ceremony  the  boy  was  taught  fcpr 
the  finst  time  the  Gayatri  or  Holy  Prayer  to  Savitri, 
uttered  each  morning  on  rising  by  every  orthodox  Hindu: 
"  Om :  Let  us  meditate  on  the  ovcr-to-be-Ionged-for  clear 
light  «f  heaven  ;  may  it  direct  all  our  thoughts." 

Of  the  law  books  twenty  are  still  extant,  and  a  wholo 
literature  in  itself  is  at)brded  by  the  commentaries  and 
digests  composed  in  after  centuries  by  wise  men  of  tha^ 
different  schools.  Manu  has  tive  or  six  welUkDOwn 
oomniontaries,  be^des  many  others,  and  tlio  Code  of 
Yajnuvalkya  has  at  least  ten. 

In  the  domain  of  science,  India  in  early  days  was' 
not  backwanl.  As  early  as  the  fourth  century  ac, 
a  most  remarkable  gniinmatical  system  is  foimd  dc- 
ve]o|)ed  by  a  grammarian,  Ptmini ;  the  Sutras  of  Panini, 
3996  in  number,  compared  oven  to  other  Sutras,  are 
marvels  of  condensation  ;  they  frequently  consist  noC 
so  much  of  words  as  of  algebraical  fonnuhe,  and  a 
Sutra  of  throe  words  may  often  contain  n  long  rule, 
each  word  standing  for  a  whole  phrase  in  iuelf. 

The   Sutras  are  sometimes  tcto  condenses]  to  be  in- 
telligible even  to  the  grammatical  pandit,  and  the  tintt 
commentator,    the    well-known    Katyayana,    not    onlj 
commented  on  but  cnticise<l  his  author,  and  he  in  turn 
was  calle<i  to  account  by  an  even  more  famous  gram*] 
morian  and  conunentator,  Patanjali  (second  century  b.c.), 
author  of  the  Mahahhoshya,  or  great  commentary.     Th©' 
science   of  grammar   has  a  following   of  its  own,  and*^ 
there  are  Bnlbman  Pandits  wlio  devoid  themselves  solely 
to  its  study,  and  from  the  time  of  Panini  down  to  tb« 
prooent  day  some  hundreds  of  works  hare  been  wriltea'^ 
founded   on   his  Sutras,  among  others  the  Siddhanta 
Kaimiudi  and  the  Laghu  KaumudL 
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Music,  pftinting,  medicine,  astronomy,  are  all  repre- 
sented in  the  ancient  literature  of  India,  and  although 
then!  is  no  time  here  to  dwell  on  t.he  progress  in,  and 
knowledge  of,  these  arts  displayed  iu  those  days,  yet 
that  knowledge  was  by  no  means  small. 

Hitherto,  except  for  the  Prukrit^  uswl  in  the  drama 
and  the  sacred  Pali  of  the  Biiddhist  books,  the  language 
used  in  the  literature  was  the  classical  Sanskrit,  and  the 
literature  itself  centred  round  the  lands  into  which  the 
Bralumiu  culture  and  civilisation  hud  spread,  and  their 
schools  had  been  formed. 

The  spoken  vernaculars  of  India,  those  of  the 
north  evolved  from  Sanskrit,  iind  known  am  Aryan, 
iboso  in  the  south  being  purely  aboriginal  or  Dravidian, 
a  branch  of  the  Ural  Attaic  fajnily  of  languages,  had 
to  be  considered,  and  the  literature  produced  in  them 
found  its  fitting  place  in  the  advancement  of- civilisa- 
tion. 

Jainisui,  au  imcient  religion  probabl}'  pre-Bud- 
dhistic,  which  has  in  this  article  escaped  attention 
owing  to  its  many  similarities  to  Bndilhism,  and 
whose  literature  has  still  to  be  unfuld<jd  to  the  West, 
penetrated  early  into  South  India,  and  to  its  influence 
is  owing  the  Naladiyar,  the  Bible,  ;is  it  is  cidled,  of 
the  Tamil  language.  The  work  is  attributed  to  a 
Jaina  monk,  and  consists  of  400  quatrains  of  moral 
and  didactic  sayings,  perfectly  irrelevant  to  one  another, 
but  iiistiuet  with  quick  perception  of  the  varied  phases 
of  life  and  thought.  The  subjects  are  virtue,  wealth, 
and  pleasure.  The  aphorisius  are  some  of  the  best 
produced  in  any  literature,  as  well  as  melodious  and 
poetical.  Another  Tamil  work  on  the  same  subject 
is  the  Kurral  of  a  low-o:xste  weaver,  Tinivalluvar. 

As  in  SoTith  India  the  contact  between  the  Aryan 
and  Dravidian  roused  a  new  outburst  of  song,  so  the 
Mohamedaii  conquest  of  the  north  had  its  effect. 

The  standard  work  of  the  north  is  the  Ramayana 
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of  Tulsi  Das.  a  poet  who  sang  in  the  vernacular  of 
North  India  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Akbar.  Hia 
Ilaniayana  is  loved  by  the  people  of  Hindu&tan  above 
even  the  Vedos,  Upanishads,  and  Puranas.  The  {>uerti 
i&  fuumied  on  the  old  epic  story  of  the  Rainayana,  but 
in  it  Rama  is  worshippe^l  as  Vishnu,  the  Supreme 
Being,  through  union  with  whom  the  soul  can  alone 
find  peace  and  rest.  The  .sentiment  is  pure,  and  the 
diction,  though  it  does  not  possess  the  smoothneas  of 
the  polished  clas&ical  Sanskrit,  is  very  striking. 

The  prosperous  reign  of  Akbar  (1556-1605). 
marke<i  by  his  religious  toleration  and  cncoiiragenient 
of  learning,  gave  an  impetus  txi  the  arts,  and  literature 
flourished  under  his  protection.  The  wars  and  inter- 
necine strife  that  succeeded  the  dissolution  of  the 
Mughal  empire  gave  no  encouragement  to  I  he  poet  or 
prose  author,  and  it  was  not  until  the  Euglish  rule  waa 
tirmly  established  through  the  vast  continent  that  pcaoe 
and  quiet  were  sufficiently  restored  for  the  minds  of 
the  wise  and  learned  to  turn  once  more  to  what  ia 
essentially  an  Indian  phase  of  mind,  deep  thought  over 
the  problems  of  life,  united  to  an  earnest  effort  to  find 
some  solution  for  its  perplexing  questions. 

India  during  the  last  hundred  years  has  boeo 
passing  through  a  perio<l  of  unrest,  both  religious  and 
social,  which  has  had,  and  will  still  continue  to  havo,  a 
deep  and  permanent  effect, 
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"By    L.    B.    clarence 


Ceylon  is  called  Englnad's  principal  Crown  colony.  It 
is  not  a  "  colony  "  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  for 
"  colony  "  properly  means  a  body  of  iiniiiigrants  settled 
in  a  foreign  countiy,  and  the  English  colonists  are  but 
a  verj'  small  fraction  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ceylon. 
The  island  is  not  a  dependency  of  our  country  in 
which  Englishmen  can  settle  permanently,  as  in  Aus- 
tralia, for  instance,  or  Canada,  The  tropical  climate 
forbids  that.  In  Ceylon,  as  in  India,  the  European 
immigrants  must  always  be  greatly  outnuinberod  by 
the  sons  of  the  soil.  The  dependency  is  called  a 
"  colony,"  because  it  is  governed  through  the  Colonial 
Office,  and  a  "  CrowTi "  colony,  because  it  is  administered 
directly  under  the  Crown,  and  has  no  responsible  repre- 
sentative government  of  its  own. 

It  is  an  importaut  possession  to  us  in  many  ways. 
First,  there  is  its  situation — close  to  India,  and  right 
in  the  track  of  the  Eastern  .steamer  traffic.  The  port 
of  Colombo  has  become  a  sort  of  marine  Clapham 
Junction,  whence  the  traffic  bnuiches  to  all  parts  of 
the  world.  More  than  7,000,000  tons  of  shipping 
clear  there  annually,  and  over  30,000  passengers  pass 
th rough .  M oreover,  u nder  ou r  ride  the  island  h as 
developed  a  great  import  and  export  trade.  It  takes 
about  ;{,"  1,500,000  worth  of  our  goods,  and  in  return 
►Bends  us  about  ^2,750,000  worth  of  its  own  produce* 
coco-nut  oil  and  fibre,  cinnamon,  plumbago,  cacao 

'  The  original  Lecture  wiui  delivered  in  November  1896. 
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(you  know  that  cacao  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  palm 
that  yields  the  coco-nuta),  and  many  other  eomnioditios. 
particularly  t^a. 

In  CoyloD,  as  in  India,  the  European  inhabitant 
by  reason  of  the  climate,  can  never  be  more  than 
drop  in  the  bucket  compared  with  the  natives.  The 
Europeans  (not  coimting  the  military)  number  scarcely 
6000,  as  against  something  like  3,000,000  nativcA. 
And  so  we  are  respomtible  for  the  welfare  of  a 
native  population  living  under  our  rule,  and  entirely 
dependent  on  us  for  good  government  and  adminis- 
tration. 

Ceylon  is  often  coupled  with  India.  A  man  re- 
turned from  Ceylon  to  England  is  asked  about  his  life 
"  in  India/'  as  though  Ceylon  and  India  must  hv  ail 
the  same.  This  is  not  unnatural.  Coylon  has  miicli 
in  common,  at  any  rate,  with  Southern  India.  Its  in- 
habiuuls  are  of  Indian  origin.  Their  ancestors 
from  India  long  ago.  And  yet,  from  one  cause 
another,  the  atmosphere  of  life  and  goTermnent  and 
ad miuisl  ration  diti'ers  perceptibly  in  the  two  countriM. 

We  con  hardly  compare  Ceylon  with  India,  becau 
the  one  is  so  little  oikI  the  other  so  very  largo.  British 
India,  from  Kashtnir  to  Cape  Comorin,  from  Bombftj 
to  Burma,  embraces  wide  variations  of  climate 
widely  differing  peoples.  Wliat  a  diflerence  between 
the  icy  peaks  and  glaciers  of  the  Himalayas  and  tlu 
bumiug  plains  of  Southern  India,  and  what  a  different 
again,  between  the  peoples  who  live  in  the  north 
the  south,  the  east  and  the  west,  of  that  vast  empire, 
speaking  among  them  about  eighty  different  langUBg<Qi.j 

Ceylon  has    scarcely   one-hundredth    part    of 
Indian   population,    and    only    two    native    langui 
There  are  no  warlike  races  there — none  like  the  Sil 
and  Gurkhas,  who  once  fought  bravely  agaiust  us, 
now  furnish  us  with  soldiers  who.  with  equal  gallaotry. 
tight  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  our  own  Tommy  Atkii 
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The  great  Mohamedan  invasion,  which  left  such  a  mark 
on  India,  never  reached  Ceylon.  Moreover,  compared 
with  our  rule  in  India,  our  possession  of  Ceylon  is  a 
modern  uiattor — a  thing  of  yesterday.  Madras  and 
Bombay  were  old  British  settlements  long  before  an 
advance  on  Ceylon  was  even  thought  of. 

But  the  ujuiu  cause  of  this  difference  as  to  the 
atmosphere  of  life  and  administration  in  Ceylon  and 
India  has  been  the  separation  of  Ceylon  from  the 
Indiim  Government.  Ahnost  from  the  very  outset  our 
Ceylon  possessions  were  separated  from  the  adminis- 
tration of  India,  and  placed  under  the  Colonial  Depart- 
mtsnt.  The  (litfert'uue  has  been  further  accentuated 
during  the  last  fifty  years  by  the  remarkable  rise  and 
develi>pment  of  a  great  European  planting  enterprise — 
hrst  m  coffee,  and  suice  in  tea.  This  brought  iu  its 
train  an  unofficial  European  clement  in  the  population, 
very  small  in  comparison  with  the  native  iuhubilauts, 
but  relatively  far  larger  ami  more  influential  than  any 
unoQicial  European  class  in  India.  There  are^  indeed, 
in  certain  parts  of  India  Euri>pcau  planters  of  indigo, 
coffee,  tea;  but  the  planting  coninuinity  scattered  in 
a  few  districts  has  never  influenced  the  administration 
or  tinged  tlio  current  of  government  as  in  Ceylon. 

Now  to  give  you,  iu  as  few  words  as  possible,  some 
idea  of  the  country.  The  island  is  about  four-fifths 
the  size  of  Ireland,  and.  in  spite  of  its  small  size  and 
the  tropical  climate,  there  is  a  remarkable  variety  in 
different  districts.  This  is  because  the  middle  of  the 
ishvnd  has  a  tuountain  roof  several  thousand  feet  high, 
which  affects  the  rainfall ;  and  so  the  vegetation  and 
the  whole  character  of  the  country  varies.  Some  parts 
are  very  *lry,  with  a  rainfall  of  not  inuidi  over  30 
inches  in  the  year,  and  there  you  have  scorching  sand 
and  dry  thorny  scrub.  Cross  over  to  another  side  of 
the  mountains,  and  you  come  to  places  where  200 
inches  of  rain  fall  in  the  year,  and  everything  is  green 
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and  leafy,  moist  and  steamy.  When  it  does  rain  in 
the  tropics  it  rains  "  with  the  rose  off."  You  may  have 
lo  inches  of  niinfall  in  one  night.  These  moist  parts 
of  the  country  are  trying  to  an  English  constitution. 
You  feel  as  if  you  were  in  a  perpetual  poultice.  Morft- 
over,  mosquitoes  swarm  by  night,  and  the  grass  and 
bushes  are  full  of  leeches,  which  crawl  up  your  legs  in 
scores. 

The  hill  country  lies  in  the  middle  of  the  island, 
waited  in  by  a  great  rampurt  of  mountains.  Tho 
highest  mountain  is  over  8000  feet.  One  singular 
feature  in  some  parts  of  the  island  is  the  enormous 
surfaces  of  bare,  scorching  rock,  often  many  acres  in 
extent,  and  a  mile  or  more  in  length  or  width.  Some 
of  these  great  masses  of  rock  start  abruptly  from  the 
plains^  and  tower  hun<lreds  of  feet  above  the  trees  below, 
and  some  in  old  days  were  hewn  into  fortresses  andi 
chambers:  in  others  great  cracks  and  Hssures  have' 
been  converted  into  gloomy  temples,  whose  walls  are 
plastered  with  historical  paintings  man}'  centuries  old. 

Up  in  the  north  the  country  is  difierent  again — 
dry,  red  plains,  studded  with  formal  groves  of  dark 
palmyra  palms,  as  stiff  and  straight  as  scafi'old  pole& 
The  coco-nut  palm,  which  grows  more  in  the  south,  is 
very  different,  never  grows  straight,  hut  twists  and 
leans  about.  You  rarely  see  the  coco-nut  far  from  a 
human  dwelling,  and  tho  Sinhalese  have  a  saying  that 
it  will  not  grow  out  of  hearing  of  the  human  voice. 
The  west  and  south-west  coast  is  fringed  for  hun- 
dreds of  miles  with  a  belt  of  coco-nut  palms  —  one 
long  vista  of  feathery  palms  stooping  seaward  over  the 
sandy  bays  and  rockj*  points;  and  across  the  bright 
waters  fly  the  brown-sailed  fishing  canoes,  each  hol- 
lowed out  of  a  single  log,  and  steadied  by  a  floating 
outrigger  beam. 

Again,  there  is  deep,  shady  forest,  with  large  treee 
all  hung  round  with  great  cables  of  creeping  plants^ 
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where  monkeys  olamher  and  swing.  Up  in  the  hills 
the  scenery  is  very  grand  indeed— rocks  and  cliffs  and 
waterfalls,  shagg}'  forest  clothing  the  steep  heights, 
and  grassy  slopes  whore  great  rhododendron  trees  grow, 
as  big  as  large  apple-trees,  and  full  of  great  clusters  of 
bright  crinjson  ttowers.  A  great  deal  of  the  mountain 
country  has  been  trausformed  into  tea  plantations,  and 
the  forest  replaced  by  miles  on  miles  of  trim-grown 
tea-bushes,  running  in  lines  up  and  dfi\^*n  the  steep 
slopes,  amid  dtushing  torrents  and  huge  blocks  of  rock 
tossed  about  in  wild  confusion.  All  waste  land  is /jd'tm^ 
Jacie  the  property  of  tho  Crown,  and  for  many  years  the 
Government  have  discontinued  selling  land  above  5000 
feet  elevation. 

About  five-sixths  of  the  whole  island  is  uncultivated, 
and  much  of  this  would  miturally  be  heavy  timber- 
forest.  But  aliout  sixteen  years  ago  the  Government 
resolved  on  having  a  tliorough  overhaid  of  the  forests 
and  the  forest  management  in  general.  So  they  bor- 
rowed a  very  able  forest  officer  from  India,  and  he 
discovered  that  much  of  the  valuable  timber,  and  in 
fact  a  great  deal  uf  the  forest  itself,  was  no  longer  in 
existence.  This  was  mainly  owing  to  a  native  habit  of 
what  the  Sinhalese  call  chena-cultivation,  A  villager 
goes  into  the  forest,  chooses  a  block  of  land,  and  fells 
all  but  the  largest  trees.  He  lets  the  cut  wood  and 
branches  dry  for  a  month  or  so,  and  then  sets  tire  to  it 
as  it  lies.  The  result  is  a  bare  clearing,  with  here  and 
there  the  blackened  stumps  of  tho  larger  trees.  He 
gets  one  or  two  crops  off  the  land,  and  then  abandons 
it  and  chooses  another  plot.  In  this  way  vast  tracts 
of  forest  have  been  destroyed,  and  in  some  places  re- 
peated operations  of  this  kind  have  so  exhausted  the 
soil  that  only  ferns  will  grow.  A  good  deal  of  this 
mischief  went  on  after  the  old  native  Government  had 
fallen  to  pieces,  and  more  during  tlie  earlier  years  of 
our  possession.     After  this  unwelcome  discovery   the 
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Ceylon    Govcmiacnt    followed     the    example    of    ihe 
GoTerDinent   of  ImliA,  and  set  up  a    regular   F< 
Department. 

There  otight  naturally  to  l>c  in  the  Ceylon  foreaU 
an  Abundance  of  vahiuhlc  timlfer,  many  soru  valuablo 
for  building  and  so  on,  besides  iK'autifiil  cabinet  makera'. 
woo<l8.  such  as  ebony.  mUin-woo*!.  cahiinander.  andi 
many  othera. 

On  the  east  coast  there  arc  gotxl -sized  rivers  which 
dry  up  (luring  part  of  the  year,  I  huve  hful  to  cjimp 
by  a  river  thirty  or  forty  yanls  wide,  swirling  down 
in  high  flood,  and  wait  till  the  water  was  low  enough 
for  UH  t4i  forfl ;  uud  piis»ing  the  same  place  six  montbs 
later,  tho  river-bed  was  just  a  dry,  sandy  channel,  with 
not  a  pint  of  water  in  it. 

Of  course  a  feature  in  the  country  is  the  rioe-tieldii — 
padi-helda  we  call  them.  "  Padi  **  means  rice  in  the  husk. 
Tho  retwler  will  rememljor  how  Robinson  Cniao©  got 
rice-plants  from  a  few  grains  of  rice,  spilt  or  8oaites«d' 
in  front  of  his  hut,  which,  to  his  surprise,  took  root  and 
grew  up  and  yielded  j^in.  When  Defoe  wrote  that 
delightful  volume,  he  evidently  had  never  been  in  any 
rice-growing  coimtry.  If  he  had,  ho  woiiM  have  known 
that  although  padi  will  germinate,  rice  without  tbft 
husk  will  not. 

In  Ceylon,  as  in  Southern  India,  rice  is  a  staple  (lart 
of  the  people's  food,  for  those  who  can  get  it ;  but  many 
of  the  villagers  get  very  little  rice,  and  have  to  lie  con- 
tent with  what  Is  calle^l  dry  grain — very  small  sorta 
grain,  almost  like  grass-seeds. 

Hice  requires  to  grow  in  water  while  sprouting. 
Therefore  copious  irrigation  is  neoesaory.  For  tHia 
in  ancient  times  large  reservoirs  were  engineered 
by  building  great  dams  across  valleys,  and  so  stor- 
ing up  square  miles  of  water  to  irrigate  the  fields* 
l>elow.  For  some  reason  or  other  Anglo-Indians  are 
accustomed    to   stylo    these    reservoirs   tanks,   but    the 
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Sinhalese  iahAbitaiits  of  Ceylon  call  them  wetm,  and 
the  Tamils  knloni.  Some  of  the  ancient  tanks  remain, 
with  their  stone  sluices ;  others  fell  into  ruin  centuries 
ago — so  long  ago  that  sometimes  n  village  has  grown 
up  inside  the  tank-bod,  or  buildings  have  been  erected, 
and  then  these  in  their  turn  have  decayed,  and  you 
may  Jinil  the  ruins  in  the  tjuik-bed,  all  overgrown 
with  timber  forest.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  under  our 
Governiuent  some  of  theso  abandoned  tanks  have  been 
restored. 

A  curious  feature  of  the  Sinhalese  rice  cultivation 
is  the  manner  in  which  they  carry  it  nut  on  steep 
mouatiiin-faees,  bj'  terracing  the  mountain-side  from 
top  to  bottom  in  narrow  ledges,  eacli  enclosed  in  a 
shallow  rampart,  of  earth.  Then  at  the  proper  time 
a  rill  of  wiiter  is  let  in  at  the  top^  so  that  it  trickles 
down  through  the  whole  series,  from  plot  to  plot,  and 
irrigates  the  whole. 

I  cannot  quit  the  scenery  of  the  island  without  a 
word  about  the  grand  inoniibain  which  we  English 
call  Adam's  Peak.  It  is  7320  feet  high — not  the 
highest  in  the  island,  but  by  far  the  grandest  from  its 
situation  and  its  peculiar  shape.  Its  pinnacle  towers 
up  in  solitary  majesty  at  the  south-west  corner  of  the 
great  mountain  rampart ;  and,  though  forty  miles  in- 
land, it  is  visible  far  out  at  sea.  For  more  than  i  500 
years  Sinhalese  pilgrims  havo  flot^ked  to  its  summit, 
because  they  believe  that  there,  on  the  very  topmost 
crag,  Gautama  Buddha,  the  founder  of  the  Buddhist 
religion^  left  his  footprint  2400  yoai-s  ago.  The  ascent 
is  toilsome,  and  tlui  last  part  rather  gidtly.  It  is  a 
rough  scramble  up  several  miles  of  steep  gully»  a  rugged 
staircase  of  rocks  and  tree-roots,  worn  deep  by  water 
and  the  feet  of  millions  of  pilgrims.  Near  the  summit 
the  track  emerges  on  an  open  rocky  slope,  not  unlike 
the  dome  of  St,  Paul's,  overhanging  the  depths  below  ; 
and  here  the  climbers  are  assisted  by  iron  chains  and 
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sUnchions  lireted  to  the  rock.  In  the  drj  MiftOft 
thnii—ndw  of  pilgrims — men.  women,  and  children — 
toQ  np  the  steep,  and  reach  the  little  shrine  at  the  top, 
vLich  covers  the  suppoMd  footprint.  They  make  their 
little  offerings  befon^  it,  and  sprinkle  sweetr-soented 
flowers.  an<l  then  the  children  kneel  at  the  holy  spot 
and  receive  their  porentA'  blessing.  There  is  on  awful 
majenty  abiuit  thi^  lone  rock,  uplifted  in  the  clear  oir 
high  above  the  mountain  wall.  To  the  Sinhalese  (he 
ploco  is  the  Sri-pada — the  Holy  Fo«itprint ;  to  the 
TumiU  it  i.1  SicanMipnifui — the  Worshipful  Footmark 
of  their  god  Siva.  The  Mohamedans  associate  it  with 
Adjon;  and  in  the  "Arabian  Nights"  Sindbad  the  Sailor 
recounta  his  visit  ti}  the  mountain,  as  the  place  to  which 
Adam  was  banished  when  expelled  from  Paradise. 

This  Peak  is  so  abruptly  steep  that  at  early  dawn  it 
casts  its  mighty  shadow  clear  across  the  visible  world  oixl 
hif^h  up  into  the  sk\'.  No  one  who  has  ever  witAeoaed 
the  appalling  grandeur  of  this  i^pectacle  can  ever  forget 
it,  but  it  is  a  sight  almost  imposiiblo  to  doscribo  in 
words.  I  tint  saw  it  many  years  ago.  Wo  had  passed 
the  night  near  the  summit,  and  moved  up  to  the  top 
a  few  minutes  before  daybreak.  As  the  swift  tropic 
dawn  advanced,  and  there  began  to  be  light,  wo  seemed 
to  be  standing  on  the  shore  of  a  wide  sea  rippling  to 
our  feet,  with  here  and  there  a  rock  showing  above 
the  Hurface.  That  .seeiiiing  sea  was  the  cltiuds  Htretched 
out  below,  and  the  lilllo  rocks  were  the  tops  of  lower 
mountains.  Then,  as  the  sun's  tirst  rays  broke  from 
beneath  the  eastern  horizon,  the  awful  shadow  of  the 
Peak  8treame<l  out  westward,  like  a  lingering  block 
slice  of  the  night  thrown  across  cloud  and  plain  and 
distant  sea,  its  p^int  resting  high  above  the  horizon,  up 
in  the  very  «ther  nf  the  sky.  For  a  few  mouu^uts  the 
mighty  shadow  rested  so  athwart  the  visible  world  in 
unspeakable  majesty,  and  then  faded  away  as  the  sun'e 
orb  mounted  above  the  horixon. 
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Ceylon  has  three  large  harbours.  The  harbour  of 
Galle,  at  the  south-west  corner,  is  probably  the  most 
ajicicnt  foroigii  triuiing-jiliice  in  tlie  worlil — Uie  port 
where,  hu^  ages  ago.  long  before  any  Europeim  keel 
ever  olove  those  waters,  linlian  traders  met  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  Far  East,  anil  broni^lit  them  to  traders 
from  the  West.  Some  have  tliought,  and  advanced 
plausible  reaiK>ns  for  thiukmg,  that  Galle  was  the 
Tarshish  of  the  Bible,  the  Eustern  mart  to  whicli 
the  traders  of  Tyrt*  aud  Judea  resorted,  and  whence 
Solomon  obtained  gold  and  silver,  ivorj'.  apes,  and 
peacocks.  In  our  day  Gallo  was  for  many  years  the 
well-known  resort  ot  the  l\  and  0.  and  other  steamer 
lines,  until  the  Colombo  Breakwater  was  opened  in 
1883.  Trincomalie.  away  round  on  the  east  coast,  has 
a  splcndirl  harbour,  mth  every  natiu*al  advantage — 
land-locked,  and  spacious,  and  always  accessible.  But 
Coloujbo,  oD  the  west  coast,  with  no  natural  harbour, 
carried  the  day  against  these  rivals,  because  it  is  our 
metropolis.  Our  European  predecessors  on  the  coast 
— the  Portuguese  and  the  Dutch  — made  Colombo 
their  headquarters,  because  cinnamon  AViis  to  be  had 
there,  and  so  it  became  our  capital  also.  Up  to  1875 
Colombo  had  only  an  open  roadstead,  useless  during 
many  months  of  the  year  when  the  fury  of  the  south- 
west monsoon  suffered  no  shipping  to  enter  or  lie  there. 
In  that  year  the  celebrated  Colombo  Breakwater  was 
begim.  It  was  completed  in  eight  years,  and  has 
proved  a  magnificent  success,  and  now  the  largest 
ships  use  the  harbour  at  all  tinges  of  the  year. 

Thougli  the  island  is  very  lovely,  and  the  scenery 
marvellously  varied,  an  Englishman  sadly  ndsses  his 
native  land  and  climate.  There  is  a  wearisome 
monotony  in  the  nearly  equal  day  and  night  all  the 
year  round,  tlie  equable  hot  temperature,  and  the  trees 
that  ai'c  perpetually  in  leaf.  Wo  long  for  the  varying 
and  changing  seasons  of  our  native  land  — the  budding 
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spring,  tbc  ^OTX  of  xiimmer.  the  fftll  of  the  ImT  in 
autumn,  aiid  ihe  bracing  wiater^  when  the  earth  alaepi 
UO  spring  Awakens  her  again. 

Coylon  knows  not  th«  excessive  beats  of  the  plains 
of  India ;  but.  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  oold  season, 

00  winter  Hie  native  languages  have  no  woni  for  iee 
or  snow.  Yet  those  whose  means  and  opportunitiea 
cSkablo  them  to  reach  the  hills  may  enjoy  cool  nigfata. 
There  is  now  a  railway  up  into  the  mountains,  and  you 
may  leave  the  sweltering  heat  of  the  low  country  in  the 
morning  and  be  glad  of  a  wood  fire  and  blankets  at  night. 

The  climate  compares  favourably  with  other  tropical 
climates ;  but  when  all  is  said,  it  remains  a  climate  in 
which  we  English  live,  as  it  were,  on  sufferance,  and  in 
which  our  race  cannot  thrive  in  successive  generations. 
With  care  and  discretion  an  Englishman  may  lead  a 
healthy  and  active  life.  The  planters  up  in  the  hilh 
are  a  very  healthy,  vigorous  set.  but  the  climate  tells 
in  the  uoxt  generation.  European  children  growing 
up  in  the  island  lack  the  robustness  of  those  bred  at 
home;*  and  for  every  Englishman  who  makes  his 
liveHhocvI  in  the  island  there  comes,  an  in  India,  the 
inevitable  day  when  he  must  part  from  his  chiidren 
and  send  them  homo.  This  stem  necessity  is  sonM- 
times  styled  a  price  which  we  English  pay  for  our 
Eastern  possessions,  and  a  heavy  price  it  is. 

A  minor  drawback  to  life  in  a  country  like  Ceylon 
is  th<?  foo<1,  which  is  not  very  relishing.  You  get  beef, 
tough  and  tasteless.  As  to  mutton,  when  you  can  get 
it,  which  is  not  always,  it  is  hard  to  distinguish  the 
sheep  from  the  goat*.  I  have  heard  the  food  of 
European  mankind  in  outlying  districts  descnt>ed  as 
consisting  of  early  village  cocks,  varied  by  occasional 
tinned  provisions.     This  is  rather  an  exaggeraiinn,  but 

1  am  not  sure  tluit  sonje  of  the  simple  native  folk  do 
not  fancy  chat  wo  English,  in  our  own  coimtry.  live  on 
"  tin  thing." 
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I  remember  once  spendiug  a  night  with  my  wife  in 
a  village  many  miles  from  any  town,  and  in  the  morn- 
ing the  keeper  of  the  rest-house  brought  tinned  milk 
with  our  early  tea.  Now  it  so  happenotl  that  my  wife 
had  a  special  dislike  to  tinned  milk,  and  there  were 
quantities  of  little  Sinhalese  cows  in  the  village.  But 
on  inquiry  I  fuund  that  the  poor  man  had  sent  a 
runner  about  thirty  miles  for  the  tin,  not  sup|xising 
that  the  Court  Rajah's  lady  would  condesceud  to  drink 
common  cow  milk. 

The  seas  surrounding  the  island  teem  with  fish, 
but  the  fish  are  singularly  devoid  of  flavour.  Yet 
there  is  li  place  on  the  cast,  cojist  where  you  can  got 
really  very  nice  oysters  for  uinepcnce  a  himdred — in 
fact»  for  the  wage  of  a  man  knocking  them  off  the 
rocks. 

1  will  pass  on  now  to  the  native  inhabitants.  There 
are  two  native  races,  the  Sinhalese  and  the  Tauiil. 
The  Sinhalese  number  aboiU  two-thirds  of  the  native 
poptdation,  and  inhabit  the  southern  and  south  central 
parts.  The  Tamils  dwell  up  in  the  north.  These 
Ceylon  Tamils  must  not  be  confused  with  the  Tamil 
coolies  employed  on  the  tea  estates,  who  hail  from 
certain  districts  in  the  Madras  Presidency,  and  come 
and  go  between  their  homes  and  Ceylon.  The  national 
religion  of  the  Sinhalese  is  Buddliism.  The  Tamils 
worship  Hindu  divinities  after  Hindu  fashion. 

There  an;  also  spread  tliroughoiit  trho  i.sland  al)Out 
250,000  Mohamedans,  a  race  of  mixed  Arab  and 
Indian  blood,  whom  wo  call  "Moormen"  because  the 
Portuguese  gave  them  that  naine.  They  are  indefati- 
gable traders — the  Jews,  one  may  say,  of  the  island. 
The  Moormjm's  shop  is  in  every  village,  and  in  his 
smart  jacket,  and  high  cap  of  gaudy  colours  marvel- 
lously adliering  to  liis  shaven  skull,  with  his  assortment 
of  gems  and  curiosities,  he  is  the  first  to  greet  the 
visitor  on  arrival. 
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Nowailays  in  England  thnro  are  more  people  living 
in  towtus  than  in  the  countr}'.  In  India  and  Ceylon 
the  munbcrs  are  the  othor  way.  The  Sinhaleoo 
are  very  strongly  attached  to  their  family  lands. 
Throughout  a  great  part  of  India  the  people  regard 
their  lands  as  belonging  not  to  individuals,  but  to 
families — ^joint  family  ownership;  and  the  SinhaJeee, 
who  are  of  Indian  origin,  have  had  much  the  same 
way  of  regarding  it.  The  Indian  Government  wisely 
and  humanely  recognised  this  ancient  Mmlition;  but 
the  Government  of  Ceylon,  partly,  perhaps,  from  "  colo- 
nial "  traditions,  and  partly  from  lack  of  knowledge  of 
ihe  people,  largely  ignored  it.  The  result  is  endless 
quarrelling  and  litigation  about  the  land. 

The  people  of  Ceylon,  like  those  of  India,  are  difli- 
cult  for  Eiu-upoana  to  understand.  Their  character 
and  traditional  institutions  are  unlike  ours,  and  aro 
fenced  in  with  exclusiveness.  Like  other  |>eople.  they 
have  their  good  and  their  bad  qualities.  There  is  no 
disguising  that,  like  other  Eastern  peoples,  they  display 
an  inclinutiuu  to  untruthfulness,  a  disposition  to  fraud 
and  chicanery,  and  an  unhappy  persistence  in  using  the 
law  courts,  civil  and  criminal,  as  a  means  of  harassing 
and  oppressing  each  other  with  false  proceedings.  I 
am  sorry  to  say  that  these  faults,  which  cause  mtioh 
misery,  are  largely  fostered  by  defects  in  om*  legal 
system. 

I  think  that,  as  between  the  Sinhalese  and  Tamils, 
the  Tamils  are  the  more  deliberate  and  cynical  offenders 
in  this  respect. 

The  expressions  used  by  native  villagers  in  denoting 
time  and  <listance  might  sound  strange  in  your  ears. 

A  Sinhalese  man,  describing  how  far  somebody's 
house  is  from  his,  will  say,  "  It  is  within  a  talk,"  or 
"  within  a  loud  talk,"  or  "  within  a  hoo-call." 

The  time  of  day  a  villager  will  often  <lenote  by 
throwing  up  his  arm  and  saying,  "  The  sun  was  so  high 
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l>efore  (or  after)  sun-turn."  Or  perbaps  he  may  say, 
"  It  was  about,  iho  timo  priasis  *,iiLt  "  (t.t\  iilwiul,  i  i  A.M.) ; 
or,  "  It  was  about,  the  time  when  bees  pliiy "  (^about 
4  P.M.);  or,  "the  time  when  parrots  fly  homo  to  roost" 
(S  or  liaH'-pjust  5  P.M.). 

Ho  ruoiisiires  tho  sizo  of  his  cultivated  land  by  the 
amount  of  seed  required  t/O  sow  iU  "  How  large  is  your 
pardon  ? "     "  So  many  seers  sowing  extent." 

The  Kandyan  Sinhalese  retain  more  of  their  ancient 
usages  than  the  coast  Sinhalese,  who  have  been  in 
longer  contact  with  Europeans.  They  have  a  marriage 
usage  to  which  they  are  strongly  attached — of  two  or 
more  brothers  having  the  same  wife.  This  is  a  custom 
which  prevails  in  some  other  parts  of  the  worbl ;  and 
we  are  told  that  it  obtained  among  the  auciuut  Britons. 
The  Ceylon  Government,  many  years  ago,  tried  to  sup- 
press this  custom  by  legislative  prohilntion.  This  was 
wcIl-iatenLioncd,  but  ill-judged.  Tho  custom  is  revolt- 
ing to  our  ideas,  but  the  Kandyans  are  attached  to 
it,  and  you  cannot  break  down  old  national  usage  by 
mere  legislation.  The  result  of  tho  prohibition  in  this 
case  is,  that  these  associated  unions  continue,  but  with- 
out the  tie  of  legal  marriage,  and  much  quarrelling 
and  litigation  ensues. 

Many  European  importations  now  reach  the  people 
which  their  forotathors  never  dreamt  of.  You  tind 
European  crockery  in  the  villages,  and  boxes  of  matches 
and  many  other  imported  things.  In  this  way  the 
people  come  to  possess  various  useful  connnotlitios;  but 
even  this  has  two  sides,  and  unfortunately  many  of 
tho  ancient  native  arts  and  crafts  seem  <loomcd  to  die 
out.  TiiJio  was  when  tho  blacksmith  used  t^  smelt 
hia  own  iron,  und  very  good  iron  it  was ;  now  he  finds 
it  easier  to  work  up  old  scraps  of  English  hoop-iron,  or 
the  like.  Once  tho  people  wore  cotton  cloths  woven 
an<l  dyed  by  tho  weaver  caste,  cloths  which  absolutely 
would  not  wear  out ;  now  the  old  native  webs  are  being 
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superseded  by  European  fabiics  which  are  not  so  ser- 
viceable. In  spite  of  the  nsefnlness  of  8ome  of  the 
imporlAt ions,  this  decay  of  old  native  crafts  is  much 
to  be  rogreticd.  Anil  we  may  wonder  how  the  |>o<)ple 
reconcile  missionary  teaching  with  some  of  the  pro- 
ducts which  reach  them  from  Clu*ii;tian  En^lniMl  : 
knives  made  to  sell,  not  to  cut ;  U>tt1os  ami  |m>i«  that 
hold  aliout  lialf  their  apparent  contents;  and  flimsy 
cotton  fabrics  disguised  with  artificiid  thickoninf^. 

Bofore  saying  any  more  a1x»ut  the  Ceylon  of  to-day, 
it  will  be  well  to  glance  rapidly  over  the  past  history 
which  ha.s  miule  tlie  ])laoe  wliat  it  now  is. 

Alxiut  600  B.C.  the  ancestors  of  the  Sinlialesc  raco 
Bwanned  into  Ceylon  from  Bengal,  and  speedily  made 
it  their  oypm.  Of  earlier  inhabitants  whom  they  sup- 
planted, a  few  fast-diKippoaring  romnantfi  linger  in  the 
wilds,  and  are  cjilleil  Vo<ldahs,  The  Sinhalese  settled 
the  country,  foundcxl  toixus,  and  made  great  tanks  and 
irrigation  works.  Th*?y  had  liuyc  builfliDgft  profusely 
ailorneil  with  car\'od  stone,  at  a  time  when  the  iuhalnt- 
ant«  of  Britain  knew  no  grander  habiuuions  than  buU 
of  wattlu  and  mud.  AlHjut  this  time  there  was  horn 
in  Nepal,  in  India,  a  man  whose  life  has  more  pro- 
fotindly  iiiflncnccd  the  human  race  than  an}*  {kcrsonago^ 
who  evi;r  dwelt  on  this  earth  other  thiuj  Jesiui  Uhriti(« 
This  was  Gautama  Buddha,  the  founder  of  tlie  Buddhist' 
religion.  AUnit  300  h.r.  an  apostle  of  Buddhif^m 
to  Ceylon.  The  Sinhalese  wore  converted  to  that  creedL 
Biuhlhism  died  out  miuiy  centuries  ago  in  its  Indiui 
home ;  but,  jw  you  know,  it  is  the  religion  of  vi^r)*  manjri 
millions  in  the  Far  East,  in  China,  Japan,  Tibet,  and* 
Burma,  and  it  is  still  that  of  the  Sinhalese. 

The  Sinhalese  were  not  long  undisturlKMl  in  tii9' 
island.  After  them  there  eamc  in  some  Tamil  inva^i 
dare  from  Southern  India,  and  between  these  two 
there  was  much  fighting.  Once,  in  the  second  centurf' 
Aa>..  a  Tamil  leader,  named  Elala,  made  great 
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ll^|:toist  the  Sinhalese,  imd  slew  their  king,  and  himself 
reigned  iu  the  island  for  forty  years.  The  Sinlialeso 
Chronicle  itself  records  of  him  that  ho  "  administered 
justice  impartially  to  friends  and  foes."  At  Jiust  a  strong 
leader  arose  and  rallied  the  Sinhalese.  Ho  and  the  old 
Elala  fought,  each  on  his  elephant,  and  the  old  Elala 
was  slain ;  and  having  so  triumphed,  the  Sinhalese 
conqueror,  in  chivalrous  respect  for  his  old,  brave 
oneniy,  built  him  a  grand  tomb,  and  ever  afterwards 
the  Sinhalese  kings,  whenever  they  passed  Elala's  tomb, 
used  to  silence  their  music  in  honour  of  his  memory. 
This  practice  they  kept  up  down  to  this  century — that 
is,  for  I  500  years. 

At  last,  in  the  sixth  century  A.U.,  the  Sinludeso 
power  waned  rapidly;  the  Tamils  overran  the  land, 
and  the  Sinhalese  capital  fell  into  tlieir  hands.  Once, 
in  the  twelfth  century,  a  strong  Sinhalese  king  arose, 
who  boat  the  Tamils  back,  and  for  awhile  restored  the 
old  Siiihalc.se  power.  Ho  ropiiirod  their  anoiiint  build- 
ings, added  great  works  of  his  own,  and  oven  made 
successfid  foreign  expeditions.  Wo  are  told  of  a  rock 
inscription  recording  that  in  his  day  there  Wiis  such 
peace  and  security  that  a  woman  might  traverse  the 
length  and  bretidth  of  the  land  carrying  a  precious 
Jewel  and  not  even  be  asked  what  it  was.  When  ho 
died  there  was  no  one  strong  enough  to  take  his  place, 
and  the  glory  of  the  Sinhalese  nation  departed,  never 
to  return.  At  last  the  Siulmlose  retreated  iuMi  the 
southerly  parts  of  the  island,  and  the  Tamils  settled  in 
the  north,  and  so  tho  two  races  dwelt  apart  when  in 
1505  a  European  invadur  first  appeared. 

This  was  the  Portuguese,  who  appeared  on  the 
west  coast,  attracted  by  the  prospect  of  obtaining  s[»ice, 
especially  cinnamon.  They,  with  much  bloodshed  and 
savage  cruelty,  succeeded  in  establi.shing  a  string  of 
forts  and  settlements  all  roimd  the  coiust,  especially  on 
the  west  and  south-west.    They  worked  for  two  objects 
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— to  get  spice,  and  to  propagate  their  own  religion. 
They  built  churches  up  and  down  the  west  coast,  and 
iiionagixl  to  baptize  numbers  of  the  natives.  They 
held  these  coil&I  bcttluiiienUs,  with  pretty  eoofitont  figbt- 
bg,  for  abiiiit  1 50  years,  but  never  gi>t  any  permanent 
footiu<(  iulund,  and^  coiainereially,  the  settlements  cost 
lluui  far  more  than  they  brought  in. 

It  was  during  these  Portuguese  days  that,  for  the 
first  time  t\&  far  as  we  know,  an  Englifihniau  vimted 
Ceylon.  This  was  one  Ralph  Fit<:1i,  who,  with  throo 
companions,  was  sent  from  London  to  spy  out  the  pros- 
fiecljs  of  Eastern  trade.  Fitch  was  the  only  one  of  ihe 
four  who  ever  returned.  He  was  away  eight  yean, 
and  visited  Colombo  in  1589,  on  his  way  home  from 
the  Fur  East.  There  iu  a  curious  circumstmnoo  About 
him.  Mucbeth's  First  Witch  knew  a  sailor's  wife  whose 
husband  "  was  to  Aleppo  gone,  master  o*  the  TifferJ' 
There  really  was  a  ship  called  the  Tujt,  iniding  U)  the 
Levant  at  that  t'mie,  and  Fitch  sailed  in  her  for  Aloppa 
Ho  did  not  sail  all  the  way  to  Aleppo,  because  Aleppo 
is  not  a  seaport,  but  ho  sailed  to  the  nearest  port,  and 
thenco  went  on  by  loud  through  Aleppo  to  the  East. 

The  Portuguese  were  150  years  in  the  island,  and 
then  the  Dutch  turned  them  out.  The  Dutch  heU 
the  Hetllements  for  about  another  150  years,  and  then, 
in  1796,  we  turned  them  out.  They,  abo,  never  gained 
any  footing  away  from  the  coast.  They  strove  hard 
to  make  a  profitable  trade  in  spice;  and  diil  all  they 
could  to  efface  all  traces  of  the  Portuguese  and  their 
religion,  for  they  detested  both  with  a  hatred  not  to 
bo  wondered  at  in  men  whose  forefathers  had  gone 
thmugh  bliXMi  luid  fire  in  the  days  of  Philip  the  Second 
and  the  Inquisidon.  Their  fortitications  iukI  churches 
and  canals  still  remain,  and  they  introduced  into  their 
settlements  their  own  Roman-Dutch  law. 

The  hoha\iourof  the  Dutch  was  a  singular  contrast 
to  that  of  the  Portuguese.     The  Portuguese,  with  all 
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their  cruelty,  were  not  wholly  absorbed  in  trade,  and 
had  something  chivalrous  about  them.  They  captiu*ed 
a  venerated  Buddhist  relic  ;  and  when  large  offers  were 
made  if  only  they  would  restore  it,  they  refused,  and 
destroyed  it  rather  than  sell  their  consciences.  The 
Dutch  gave  themselves  up  to  their  trade,  and  strove 
to  grind  all  they  could  out  of  the  people.  They  dis- 
played much  of  that  dogged  and  rugged  tenacity  of 
purpose  which  their  forefathers  Lad  shown  in  their 
long  struggle  for  independence.  Yet  they  also  drew 
no  profit  from  the  island ;  and,  when  alt  is  said,  the 
story  of  the  Dutch  times  in  Ceylon  remains  a  gloomy 
warning  against  a  selJish  and  ignoble  form  of  devo- 
tion to  commercial  profit.  It  is  curious  to  note  that, 
although  the  Dutch  wore  in  the  ishvnd  150  years  after 
the  Portuguese,  and  though  tliey  did  all  thoy  tioiild  to 
destroy  their  traces,  yet  at  this  day  the  traces  of  the 
Portuguese  are  in  certain  respects  stronger  than  those 
of  the  Dutch.  The  Dutch  form  of  Christianity  never 
made  way  among  the  people,  and  their  language  has 
disappeared  from  the  island  ;  yet  numbers  of  the  fisher- 
folk  up  and  down  the  west  coast  profess  the  Roman 
Catholic  faith  and  bear  Portuguese  names,  and  a  bas- 
tard form  of  the  Portuguese  tongue  lingers  aniong 
Eurasians  of  Portuguese  descent. 

When  we  came  in  1796  we  succeeded  to  these 
coast  settlements,  but  the  interior  was  still  unsubdued. 
The  Sinhalese  occupied  the  south  of  the  island  ;  the 
Tamils  dwelt  apart  in  the  north ;  and  between  the  two, 
in  those  part^  where  anciently  the  Sinhalese  population 
had  been  most  dense,  where  their  ancient  cities  and 
costly  works  had  been  reared,  there  now  lay  a  wide 
silent  waste  of  almost  uninliabited  forest.  The  ruins 
of  palaces,  templo.s,  and  great  irrigation  works  lay 
buried  in  deep  forest,  the  growth  of  centuries. 

The  Sinhalese  capital  had  latterly  been  at  Kandy, 
in  the  lower  hills,  about  seventy  miles  from  Colombo, 
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and  the  Kandyao  kings  kept  up  a  belt  of  dense  fore&t 
nu>ro  than  thirty  miles  wide  between  it  and  the  coast, 
and  carefully  guarded  the  passes.  But  the  Sinhalese 
govorniiiont  hJtd  almost  fallen  to  pieces. 

There  was  no  such  thing  as  &  town  anywhere  out- 
aide  the  European  seltlements.  Even  Kandy  was  only 
a  coll<^ctit>n  of  huts  huddled  round  the  king's  residence* 
Nor  did  the  country  possess  anything  deserving  the 
narnc  of  n  roiul. 

At  tirHt  our  new  |>oHsession  was  placed  under  the 
East  India  (VjuipiUiy ;  but  that  arrangement,  though 
certainly  the  most  natural,  did  not  work  smoothly. 
The  Company's  Civil  Service  was  not  then  what  it 
afU-Twards  bocame.  The  officers  entrusted  with  the 
a<lministrution  of  the  Ceylon  settlements  were  neither 
honest  nor  discreet.  The  Sinhalese  rose  in  revolt,  and 
when  tho  revolt  hwl  been  subdued  the  settlement* 
were  withdrawn  from  the  Company's  government,  and 
made  into  a  Crown  colony  under  the  Colonial  Office. 

Nearly  twenty  years  afterwards.  Lu  1815,  we  ob- 
taino^l  po.Hsession  of  tho  rest  of  the  country.  For 
several  generations  the  king  at  Kandy,  owing  to  inter- 
marriages, liad  beou  a  Tamil  from  Southern  India,  and 
at  this  time  the  occupant  of  the  throne  was  an  in- 
human wretch,  delighting  in  the  most  hideous  cruelty. 
At  lust  his  savagery  reaches!  such  a  pitch  that  the 
Sinhalese  chiefs  and  people  wore  not  disposed  to  resi^ 
the  coming  of  a  foreign  power  which  should  deliver 
them  from  thu  wretch's  lyraiuiy.  And  so,  at  a  formal 
meeting  l>otwe<:^n  our  Governor  and  tlio  principal  chiefa. 
the  interior  of  tho  island  was  solemnly  annexed  by 
Great  Hritain,  and  since  then  tho  whole  of  Ceylon  bM 
been  a  British  [)OHsessitm,  governed  under  the  Colonial < 
Office  as  a  "  Crown  colony." 

It  is  possible  that  if  the  beginnings  of  our  dominion 
in  tho  island  had  been  delayed  a  little  longer,  till  the 
East  India  Company's  service  had  become  more  lika 
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what  it  became  afterwards,  all  would  have  worked 
smoothly,  and  Ceylon  might  at  this  day  have  been 
under  the  Government  of  India.  Would  that  have 
been  bettor  for  the  Island  or  not  ? 

It  is  probable  that  the  development  of  commerce 
and  of  the  great  European  planting  enterprise  have 
been  more  fostered  and  oucoiiraged  under  the  Colonial 
Office  than  they  would  have  been  under  the  Indian 
Government.  On  the  other  hand,  in  matters  of 
general  administration  and  k-gislulion,  and  the  framing 
of  institutions  for  the  country  and  its  people,  Ceylon 
might  have  fared  better  as  part  of  our  Indian  Empire. 

Thoro  are  few  tasks  more  diflicult  than  that  of 
contriving  all  these  matters  for  an  Eastern  population 
very  unlike  oiirselvos,  strongly  attached  to  their  own 
traditions,  and  withal  reserved,  timid,  and  exclusive. 
In  India  the  task  was  approached  with  all  the  skill 
ami  talents  which  can  be  commanded  by  a  government 
on  a  great  scale.  In  Ceylon  it  was  otherwise.  But 
what  is  more — in  India  the  principal  advisers  of  the 
Uovorument  in  these  matters  have  been  men  armed 
with  all  the  local  luiowledge  imd  ex[Jtjrienc8  to  be 
gained  in  working  lives  spent  in  the  country  and 
among  the  people.  The  Government  of  India  is  not 
mixed  up  with  that  of  other  and  dissimilar  parts  of 
the  world.  Ceylon  has  been  less  fortunate,  through 
sharing  the  caros  and  tnulitions  of  the  Colonial  Office 
with  a  host  of  oolonios,  for  the  most  purL  oxtrcmoly 
unlike  herself,  in  all  quarters  of  the  globe.  Thus  the 
logislation  ami  uelniinistration  generully  wore  tlie  less 
adjusted  to  the  needs  of  the  country.  The  Government 
was  less  in  touch  with  the  people,  and  less  informe<l  of 
tht'ir  pecnliaritios.  It  is  significant  that  in  Coylon  the 
native  languages  arc  fur  less  used  than  iu  India  for  the 
transaction  of  public  business,  and  in  the  law  courts 
the  proceedings  are  conducted  in  English.  Thus  the 
people  are  plucod  at  tho  mercy  of  lawyers  and  other 
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intcrmcdiArics,  native  or  Kurasian,  and  the  GoTernmeiit 
knows  too  little  about  them. 

Until  1833  the  interior  and  the  coast  settlements 
were  separately  Administered,  but  then  the  whole 
island  was  phiced  on  one  footing.  The  form  of  govern- 
ment is  in  theory  mueh  the  same  as  that  of  the  Indijui 
Presidencies.  The  Legislature,  whicli  is  subject  to  the 
veto  of  the  Crown,  consists  of  a  number  of  officia] 
incml>ers,  and  a  smaller  number  of  un-officials,  supposed 
to  represent  the  various  classes  of  the  commtmity.  not 
elected,  but  nominat^rl  by  the  Governor.  Thia  is  ft 
suitable  form  of  government.  To  introduce  anything 
in  the  shape  of  responsible  government  is,  for  the 
present  at  any  rate,  out  of  the  question,  and  would  be 
disastrously  oppo8e<l  to  the  welfare  of  the  native  com- 
munity. 

Soon  after  the  annexation  of  the  interior  a  deter- 
mined revolt  took  place  among  (he  Kan<lyaJi  Sinhaleeei 
Probably,  although  they  had  iKien  ^^lad  to  l»o  delivered 
by  us  from  the  horrors  they  suffered  imder  the  last 
king,  they  ha<l  not  really  oomprohcndiMl  ri'signlng  thrir 
country  to  a  foreign  power.  Moreover,  the  admiuislra- 
Uon,  though  well  intentioned,  was  too  much  in  the 
hands  of  ofHcers  unaccustomed  to  deal  with  Eastern 
peoples.  The  revolt  wa.s  suppressed,  but  with  difficulty, 
ADd  at  the  expense  of  laying  waste  a  great  deal  of 
country.  Our  own  troops  suffered  terribly  from  di.soase. 
It  was  computed  that  sickness  carried  off  1000  out  of 
5 000;  and  one  outpost,  250  strong,  is  said  to  have 
lost  200  in  three  months. 

After  this  the  task  of  opening  up  the  country  with 
roads  and  bridges  was  undertaken  with  great  vigour. 
Within  a  year  a  road  was  engineered  right  up  to 
Kandy.  and  carts  went  up  on  wheels  where  before  that 
the  guns  had  been  hauled  up  the  mountains  from  tree 
to  tree.  A  network  of  roads  soon  overspread  tlie 
island.     There  are  now  something  like  4000  miles  of 
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roads,  and  very  good  roads  they  are.  In  the  wake  of 
the  roads  followed  public  works  of  all  sorts,  and  finally 
railways.  There  are  now  300  miles  of  railway,  and 
more  in  contemplation. 

The  last  attempt  at  native  revolt  was  in  1848,  and 
now  that  the  country  has  become  thoroughly  opened 
up,  revolt  grows  more  and  more  unlikely.  Even  when 
India  was  shaken  by  the  Mutiny,  Ceylon  remained 
tranquil. 

And  now  I  must  describe  the  great  European 
planting  enterprise  which  has  developed  under  our 
rule,  beginning  with  coffee,  and  continued  mih  tea.  A 
little  coffee  was  grown  in  the  Dutch  times,  and  then  the 
trade  was  allowed  to  drop,  because  Java,  another  Dutch 
possession,  produced  as  much  as  thoy  cared  to  place  on 
the  European  market.  Some  of  the  coffee  cultivation 
lingered  on  to  our  times,  and  at  last  attracted  the 
attention  of  Englishmen  witli  capital  In  invest.  In 
1S24  the  first  coffee  estate  imder  European  nianage- 
ment  was  opened.  The  enterprise  advanced,  and  after 
1840  went  on  with  rapid  strides.  The  Government. 
as  owners  of  the  forests,  sold  large  tracts  to  English 
planters,  and  the  clearings  climbed  higher  and  higher 
up  the  hills.  Here  and  there  mistakes  were  made  in 
opening  land  which  proved  unsuitable,  ami  the  capital 
80  laid  out  was  lost.  It  was  said  that  certain  districts 
were  like  Westminster  Abl>ey,  "the  grave  of  many  a 
British  sovereign."  Planting  had  its  ups  and  downs, 
but  in  the  main  it  prospered.  Tlie  felling  and  clearing 
of  tlie  forest  was  done  by  Sinhalese ;  but  they  did  not 
care  to  engage  permauontly  in  coolie  work  on  the 
estates,  and  a  cheap  and  efiicient  labour  supply  was 
ready  to  hand  in  Southern  India,  whence  Tamil  coolies 
flocked  in  by  thousands.  Without  this  singularly 
valuable  labour  supply  the  enterprise  could  hardly 
have  succeeded. 

The  Sinhalese  are  expert  with  the  axe.     They  used 
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to  tako  contracts  for  felling  blocks  of  forest.  Most  of 
the  estates  wero  opened  on  steep  mountain-facea,  and 
the  Sinhalese  usod  to  work  upwards  from  the  bottom, 
cutting  the  trees  only  part  way  through,  and  loavii 
thezn  standing.  When  the  top  was  reached  they  foil* 
the  topmost  trees  outright.  These  in  their  fall  brougljl 
down  the  trees  next  below,  and  those  knocked  over 
trees  lower  still,  and  so  the  whole  mountain  -  side  of 
forest  came  crushing  down  at  once,  with  the  minimum 
of  labour.  Then  the  tops  and  brushwood  were  piled 
heaps.  When  these  were  dry  enough,  the  Hro-ftti< 
was  put  in,  acres  upon  acres  of  bon^e  blazed  up  in 
roaring,  crackling  flames,  and  so  the  fon.*st  was  gone, 
and  there  remained  a  tract  of  bare  soil  with  rockit  and 
great  charrorl  logs  lying  about  in  wild  confusion.  Then 
the  estate  had  to  be  ruaded  with  a  network  of  care- 
fully traced  (wths  at  woU-planncd  gradients,  and  drains 
were  cut  to  carry  off  the  heavy  rains  and  save  the  soil 
fronj  being  washe<l  away.  Then  the  coftec  had  to  be 
planted  in  the  cleuring.s,  and  there  was  the  store  to  put 
up.  and  the  machinery,  and  the  planter's  bungalow,  and 
the  planter  would  have  to  wait  three  ^'ears  or  so  for  lua 
fi rat  crop. 

About  1  $73  coffee  planting  reiiehed  ius  zenith. 
The  yield  was  generous,  and  prices  rulal  high.  Very 
largo  sums  were  bid  for  forest  lanfl.  and  in  adilitioD  to 
the  kmA  jUk  enterprise  of  hard  -  working  planters  a 
gainl»Iing,  R])eculative  dis|>osition  set  in.  Then  disease 
atUkcked  the  bushos,  and  the  artlticiul  iuHation  rendered 
the  downfall  more  headlong.  The  coffee  was  dying 
out,  and  planters  and  their  creditors  were  at  their  wil 
end.  Estates  were  sold  for  a  mere  song.  Mortj 
and  owners  alike  lost  their  money,  suporiutondents  lust 
their  pAy.  and  even  coolies  lost  long  arrears  of  wagea  at 
eightpeuee  or  niiiepenoe  a  day.  Yet  the  mass  of  the 
planters  never  lost  heart  Cinchona  was  tried,  an<i  at 
first  prospcnxl.  sitviug  many  from  sinking.    Then  that 
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product  was  attacked  smiiiltaneously  by  disease  and  a 
fall  in  the  price  of  quinine.  Even  then  the  planters  were 
not  to  be  beat,  and  they  turned  their  attention  to  tea. 

They  ha<l  to  cut  out  dead  or  dying  coffee,  plant 
the  land  anew,  and  wait  for  crop.  They  hod  to  pro- 
vide an  entirely  new  description  of  expensive  machi- 
nery, and  they  had  trO  learn,  and  to  teach  their 
workpeople,  an  entirely  new  industry.  All  this  was 
succcsshilly  accomplished  ;  and  now  for  n\any  years  the 
tea  has  been  tliriving  and  paymg  handsomely,  not  only 
in  the  old  coffee  districts,  but  in  new  ones,  some  of 
them  down  ui  the  low  country.' 

Now  that  estates  are  opened  in  the  low  country 
the  Sinhalese  show  some  disposition  to  come  in  and 
work  upon  the  estates  as  coolies,  but  they  do  not  seem 
willing  tti  be  long  away  from  their  homes. 

This  recovery  and  success  of  planting  has  been  a 
marvellous  achievement,  a  succoks  won  in  the  face  of 
obstackts  appari-'ntly  insm-mountable,  by  stubborn  per- 
severance, combined  with  alert  and  adroit  enterprise  in 
learning  a  new  industry,  and  aided  by  the  cordial  and 
resolute  manner  in  wluch  the  planters  made  oonunon 
cause  and  worked  together. 

Seldom  htus  success  been  better  deserved.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  find  a  more  hard-working,  hearty,  and 
hits  pi  table  set  than  the  Ceylon  planters. 

1  have  already  spoken  of  the  great  imptjrt  and 
export  trade  which  has  developed  under  our  rule — a 
trade  very  different  from  the  trade  attempted  by  our 
predecessors  the  Portugnoso  and  tlu!  Ihiteh.  It  is  a 
succcssfid  traiio,  which  tbeirs  wj\s  not,  and  it  is  not  a 
Government  monopoly,  as  theirs  was.  The  trade  Is  in 
private  hands,  and  is  open  to  everybwly,  European  or 
native. 

I  have  not  space  to  describe  in  detail  the  innumer- 
able improvements  introduced  since  the  coimtry  became 

'  The  Ceylon  lea  crop  for  1898  has  hoen  est  i  muted  at  1 26,000,000  Ihti. 
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o|)ene<l  up.  I  Imve  nln'mly  mentioned  the  roads  onrf 
the  railways.  Theu  there  were,  of  course,  the  lelcj^rapbs 
and  the  post-office — and  the  post-office,  like  our  English 
post-office,  has  its  savings-bank — public  works  of  many 
kinds,  including,  for  two  of  the  chief  towns,  an  artificial 
water-supply;  medical  aid  and  public  hospitala,  and 
public  education,  and  other  excellent  things. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  on  the  advantage  of  all 
this  to  the  country  in  general  But  1  must  point  out, 
with  regard  to  the  planting,  which  is  so  prontinent  a 
feature  of  modem  Ceylon,  that  its  advantages  in  regard 
to  the  natives  of  the  island  may  be,  and  often  are, 
overrated.  It  is  sometimes  said  that  the  planting  i« 
the  very  backbone  of  the  ishuid,  and  that  the  planters' 
interest  is  neoeasarily  the  interest  of  the  sons  of  the  soiL 
That  is  not  so.  In  the  first  place,  with  regard  to 
direct  returns,  the  profit  finds  mainly  iu  way  to  Europe, 
and  of  the  money  expended  in  the  island  the  greater 
part  goes  to  the  immigrant  coolies  from  Southern  India. 
Some  of  ii  goes  to  carpenters,  contracUira,  shopkeei>enit, 
&c.,  mostly  from  the  seaside  districts  of  the  west  and 
south,  and  a  little  to  the  Sinhalese  who  now  engage 
in  coolie-work  upon  the  estates;  but  all  said  and  done, 
only  a  comparatively  slender  share  finds  its  way  to  the 
limited  class  of  Ceylon  natives  who  come  in  contact 
with  the  enterprise.  Moreover,  this  groat  and  deeenred 
success  of  the  planting  enterprise  bos  distracted  the 
attention  of  the  a<hninistration  from  matters  intimately 
boimd  up  with  the  welfare  of  the  Ceylon  villagcrK  Tho 
planting  interest  is  naturally  possessoil  of  C'Onsidombic 
influence  with  the  Government  and  the  Colonial  Offi< 
The  unofficial  European  population  is  composed  alm< 
entirely  of  persons  dependent,  either  directly  or  in- 
directly, on  planting.  Including  those  in  Government 
employ,  the  European  population  is  hardly  6000.  but 
those  6000  have  three  representatives  in  tho  LegialatiTO 
Council  while  the  other  3,000,000  have  no  more  than 
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four ;  that  is  to  say,  the  European  element,  so  stronj^^Iy 
bound  up  with  tlio  planting  tntorpriso,  has  a  member 
to  every  2000,  while  the  native  community  has  only 
one  to  every  175,000.  It  is  not  to  bo  wondered  at 
that  the  planting  interest  should  have  somewhat  over- 
shadowed that  of  the  native  community,  and  that  in 
the  successful  hurry  of  this  great  enterprise,  attention 
has  sometimes  been  distracted  from  needs  of  the  native 
community. 

There  are  various  other  things  which  I  should  like 
to  have  dcscribetl,  but  space  fails.  I  should  like  to 
have  said  something  about  the  incidents  of  travel 
in  the  island,  especially  in  the  remoter  regions,  and 
about  the  wild  animals.  Sport  ranges  froii»  elephants 
to  snipe  and  very  tiny  little  quail;  only  there  are  no 
tigers,  as  there  are  in  India,  though  there  are  bears 
and  leopards,  deer  and  monkeys.  There  is  one  door, 
whicli  the  Sinhalese  call  miminit/a,  hardly  as  big  as  a 
cat,  its  tiny  limbs  no  thicker  than  pipe-stems.  I  wish 
I  had  space  to  describe  how  wild  elephants  are  some- 
times captured  alive,  or  about  the  manner  in  which 
gems — sapphires,  cat's-eyes,  moonstones,  and  others — 
are  obtained  in  some  districts ;  or  the  pearl-fishery, 
which  takes  place  now  and  tlien  upon  the  north-west 
coast,  and  the  wonderful  way  in  which  the  Government 
officers  arrange  a  temporary  town  on  a  most  desolate 
part  of  the  coast  for  tho  poarl-divors  and  the  thousands 
who  come  to  buy  the  j3earl  uuissels — an  orderly  town 
with  Government  offices  and  hospital,  post-office  and 
telegraph,  and  even  a  jail — all  built  of  sticks. 

Wc  are  fmther  inWted  to  say  something  about  the 
law  in  the  various  countries  of  which  wo  speak.  Law 
is  not  a  ^wpuhir  subject  with  us  Eugliwh  people;  but 
still  it  is  very  important  that  the  law  in  every  de- 
partment, bt>tli  tho  substantive  law  and  tho  procedure 
for  applying  it,  should  be  as  good  as  they  can  be 
made.      It  is  rather  surprising   to   the  average   man 
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to  he&r  that  In  Ceylon  the  least  siioceRsful  depart- 
tnent  is  that  of  the  law.  One  generally  exp<;ct«  to 
boar  that,  whatever  shortcumiugs  there  may  be  in 
other  departments,  the  people  enjoy  an  unmixed  blew- 
ing  in  British  justice. 

There  is  no  question  but  thai  in  Ceylon  and  in 
India,  and,  I  think,  all  over  the  world.  English  judges 
and  magistrates,  high  and  low,  arhninisU'r  justice  in 
absolute  piu-ity.  without  fear  or  favour;  and  this  is  a 
trait  of  uur  national  character  which  the  Ceylon  peoplu 
vahie.  It  is  touching  to  hoar  the  persistent  way  in 
which  native  defondimts  on  their  trial  will  ask  to  be 
iried  by  EnglLnh  gentlonion  in  preference  to  a  juiy  of 
natives  or  Eura&iaus.  The  inefficiency  of  wliich  I  speak 
arises  from  the  law  itself,  and  its  machinery,  being 
irn|M?rfectIy  framed.  I  have  alroiuly  spoken  of  the 
difficulty  of  this  task  of  framing  law  for  an  Eajstom 
population  sticli  as  that  of  Ceylon,  and  the  cinnimsLances 
which  have  conduced  to  legislation  being  imjwrfectly 
in  touch  with  the  people*,  and  insutlicicnily  adapte<l  to 
their  needs  and  tnulitions.  Moreover,  there  has  boon 
an  extra  difficulty  special  to  Ceylou,  arising  out  of  tho 
oontinuei!  existence  of  tlio  Roman-Dutch  law  which  we 
found  in  the  Dutch  settlements  in  1796.  That  law 
was  abolished  in  Holland  many  ^'cjirs  ago,  when  tho 
C(Kle-Napoleon  was  iutrodiicod  thore.  It  is  not  adapted 
to  tho  needs  of  tho  English  dwellers  in  Ceylon — 
planters,  mercantile  men.  and  others — and  still  leas 
to  those  of  tho  native  community.  Yet.  strange  to 
say,  it  has  never  been  abst^lutely  repealed,  and  has 
even  hcon  allowed  to  nm  In  the  interior  of  tho  island, 
even  in  places  where  no  Dutchman  ever  set  fooL 
Tiiough  largely  irenchod  upon  hero  and  thrro  hy  legis- 
lation, it  Ktill  lingers  on  in  a  decayed  and  confused 
condition.  The  nwult  is  a  great  deal  of  uncortMnty 
in  tho  law;  and  in  law  nothing  is  so  disastrous  bm 
uncertainty. 
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The  legal  procedure,  too,  though  well  mtentioned, 
leaves  rooiu  for  improvement;  it  is  over-complicated 
and  confused  with  relics  of  the  decaying  Dutch  law. 
And  in  the  department  of  criminal  liiw  a  very  unhappy 
mistake  was  made  many  years  ago,  by  introducing  trial 
by  jury.  In  a  task  so  difficult  as  that  of  framing  laws 
for  an  Eastern  people,  the  temptation  is  strong  to  cut 
the  knot  by  intriHlucing  somo  piece  of  our  own  Knglish 
law — something  which  may  be  excellent  in  tlic  land 
of  its  birth,  and  yet  may  not  bear  transplanting  to  the 
East.  Now,  trial  by  jury  is  most  valuable  to  us  in 
England,  because  it  suits  us,  and  is  the  outcome  of  our 
national  sense  of  justice.  In  Ceylon  it  simply  leads 
to  injustice — rich  or  influential  criminals  escape  with 
impunity,  and  fitlse  and  lualiciotis  accusiit.ions  triumph. 
By  reason  of  the  manner  in  which  juries  ore  chosen, 
trial  by  jury  is  not  the  trial  of  the  native  defendant 
by  his  peers.  Most  of  the  criminal  coses  which  go 
before  the  highest  tribunal  are  tried  by  what  is  termed 
an  "English-speaking"  jury,  which  may  include  town- 
resident  Englishmen  unacquainted  with  native  village 
life,  and  also  svi-dUnni  English-speaking  natives  who 
do  not  understand  the  English  language  sufficiently  to 
enable  them  to  follow  the  proceedings  intelligently. 
Much  miscarriage  of  justice  is  due  to  jurors  not  being 
able  to  understand  the  drift  of  the  procee<lings.  As 
a  native  newspaper  put  the  matter.  "  The  present  jury 
system,  th<;ugh  it  may  bo  suitable  for  Western  countries, 
is  unfit  for  this  country." 

One  word  more,  Ceylon.  l)eyoinl  question,  is  a  very 
valuable  possession  to  England ;  but  we  are  also  re- 
sponsible for  the  welfare  of  the  native  inhabitants. 
Are  they  the  better  for  our  presence  ?  This  is  not 
a  question  to  bo  answered  in  a  few  cheap  and  ea^ 
phrases  about  the  blessings  of  British  civilisation. 

It  is  pretty  certain  that  if  wo  had  not  got  pos- 
session  of   the   island,  some  other   European    Power 
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would    have  done  so;    and  we   may.   without   undue 

vanity,  believe  iliut  the  i>e«»i>lo  ure  iKjtter  off'  under 
our  rule  than  they  would  have  been  imder  that  of  any 
other  Power.  In  that  sense  we  may  say  that  our 
coining  has  bonedted  the  native  races.  But  have  wo 
done  for  them  all  that  wo  might  or  should  have  done  7 

No  doubt  many  material  advauUigcs  are  now  en- 
joyed by  the  people — the  roadx,  the  hospitaljs,  the 
education,  and  a  host  of  other  things.  Yet  wo  have 
not  sufficiently  adapted  our  law,  sul»8tanttvo  Uw  oa 
well  as  procedure,  to  the  conditions  of  the  native  com- 
munity. Three  serious  evils  have  grown  up  under  our 
rule — drink,  gambling,  and  the  disastrous  passion  for 
mischievous  and  fraudulent  litigation.  The  last  of  these 
is  in  part  the  <tutc*)meof  Oriental  proneness  to  untruths 
but  it  has  been  largely  fostered  and  encouraged  by 
defcets  in  oiu*  administration  of  justice.  Our  law  fails 
to  effect  justice.  The  judiciary  is  pure  and  fearless; 
but  the  machinery  is  dofoctivo,  and  not  sufficiently 
accessible  to  the  people.  Fiulures  of  justice  in  the 
civil  courts  largely  conduce  to  crime. 

We  are  accustomed  to  believe  that  the  people  live 
under  our  rule  in  security  from  oppression ;  and*  no 
doubt,  security  is  greater  than,  at  all  events,  in  the 
later  years  of  the  native  government ;  but  a  groat  deal 
of  Insecurity  still  subsists.  Added  to  this,  it  is  not  too. 
much  to  say  that  under  our  rule  a  now  horror  haa 
como  into  existence,  arme<l  with  fangs  derivGil  from 
tho  very  strength  of  our  executive  authority  and  the 
weakneitB  of  tho  lulminisi.ratiou  of  justieo.  No  native, 
however  blameless  may  bo  his  life,  is  safe  from  tho 
succesa  of  false  and  malicious  accusation. 

There  lias  been  iniprovemont  fn)m  time  t4>  time. 
Much  still  remains  to  be  done ;  and  with  a  Govern- 
ment so  genuinely  anxious  to  do  the  riglit,  lot  us  hopo 
that  further  ameliorations  will  yet  take  place. 


STRAITS  SETTLEMENTS 

Br  Liedtenamt-Obn£Ral  Sir  ANDREW  CLARKE, 
G.C.M.O.,  C.B.,  CLE. 


I  WELCOME  the  ^i(ip(>rtiinity  wliieh  has  been  afforded  to 
me  of  saying  soriiething  upon  the  subject  of  the  Malay 
States,  not  only  because  1  beHeve  that  there  iu*e  cer- 
tain lessons  of  Imperial  importance  to  bo  learned  from 
the  brief  page  of  history  I  am  about  to  recount,  but 
because  I  cimsider  that  these  States  offer  an  opening 
to  commercial  enttrpriso  as  yet  insufficiently  realised. 

I  have  thoughL  u  slight  sketch  of  the  nianTicr  these 
States  were  opened  to  British  commerce  might  not  be 
without  interest  and,  perhaps,  instniction.  A  glance  at 
the  map  suffices  to  show  the  importance  of  the  control 
of  the  eastern  seaboard  of  the  Malay  Peninsula  to  the 
Empire.  A  rich  and  increasing  stream  of  British  trade 
skirts  it  for  350  miles. 

Singapore,  thanks  to  the  genius  of  Sir  Stamford 
Raffles,  first  occupied  in  1 8 1 9,  has  become  at  once 
a  great  distributing  centre,  and  the  most  important 
strategic  position  in  the  Eastern  seas.  Earlier  history 
knew  little  of  Singapore,  however,  and  Malacca  was  the 
commercial  emporium  in  the  sixteenth  century,  whou 
eonditions  differed  widely.  Malacca  was  taken  by  the 
Portuguese  in  1511,  and  held  till  1641,  when  the 
Dutch  stepjKxi  in,  to  bo  in  turn  dis|H>Hsessed  by 
England  in  1795.  Opinions  as  to  the  relative  values 
of  distant  possessions  were  somowhat  vague  at  this 
period,  and  Malacca  was  given  back  Ut  Holland  in 
1818,  to  be  resuiuod  by  treaty  in  1824  in  exchange  for 
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a  port  in  SuiiiaLra.  The  ofTect  of  this  treaty  waa  to 
render  the  Dutch  supreme  in  Sumatra,  and  pnicticAlIy 
to  transfer  to  England  all  such  rights  as  ha<i  previ- 
ously heen  claimed  by  Holland  in  respect  to  the  Malay 
Peninsula. 

As  early  as  17S6,  the  East  India  Company  obtained 
the  cession  of  the  island  of  Pcnang  from  the  lUjah 
of  Kedah,  and  a  strip  of  fitaialand — the  province  of 
Wellcsley — was  similarly  acquired  two  yejirs  later.  The 
four  settlements — Singapore,  Malacca,  IVnan^',  and  the 
Province  of  Wellcsley — remained  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  East  India  Company  from  1827  to  1867,  when 
they  were  constituted  into  a  Crown  colony.  The  foothold 
thus  established  on  the  Poninbula  brought  Great  Bntaiu 
into  contact  with  native  states  in  various  stages  of 
anarchy,  wliose  perpetual  quarrels  became  more  and 
more  intolerable. 

The  internal  troubles  of  the  Peninsula  reached  a 
crisis  in  1872.  when,  in  addition  to  the  squabbles  of 
the  Malay  chiefiains,  the  Chinese  miners  in  Lanit 
divided  themselves  into  two  camps,  and  carried  on 
organised  warfare,  involving  much  bloofished.  The  de- 
feated parly  bot.iK>k  itself  to  piracy,  and  the  coast  waa 
virtujilly  in  a  state  of  blockade. 

This  was  the  situation  on  my  arrival  at  Singapore 
in  November  1873. 

The  coasting  trade  was  everywhere  stopped,  and 
even  the  fishermen  were  afraid  to  put  to  sea.  The 
senior  naval  ofiicer  informed  me  that  the  vessels  at  his 
disposal  were  quite  inadequate  to  deal  eSectivoly  with 
tho  widespread  piracy  existing.  As  the  Chief-Justioe 
of  the  Straits  Settlements  (Sir  T.  Sidgroaves)  stated 
in  the  Legislative  Council  on  Scptcmlier  13,  1874, 
"  These  outrages  and  piracies  have  boon  a  scandal  to 
the  British  name,  happening,  as  they  have,  at  so  small 
a  distance  froui  our  shores.** 

My  Instructions  were  siniple.      The  Colonial  Office 
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was  thorough!}'  dissatisfied  with  the  state  of  affairs  in 
the  Peninsula.  I  was  to  make  it  the  subject  of  care- 
ful inquiry,  and  report  my  views  as  soon  as  possible.  I 
fear  that  in  some  quarters  there  hu-ks  a  belief  in  the 
efficacy  of  reports  to  cure  ills.  I  am  not  quite  sure 
how  iiiauy  distinguished  persons  have  been  severally 
called  upon  to  report — on  Egypt,  for  example.  My  own 
experience  of  the  uses  of  reports  does  not  tond  to  a 
high  appreciation  of  their  practical  value,  and  the  War 
Otficc  is  at  tliis  moment  craTiiiiic<l  with  such  ducunionts, 
the  majority  of  which  liave  never  been  even  studied,  still 
less  acted  upon. 

Roporting  alone  scarcely  seemed  to  meet  the  grave 
urgency  of  the  situation.  It  was  necessary  to  act  in  the 
first  placo,  and  to  report  afterwards. 

Arrangements  were  accordingly  made  for  a  meeting 
of  the  Perak  chiefs,  with  a  view  to  settle  definitely  the 
disputed  succession  to  the  sultanate  ;  and  a  series  of 
articles  were  laid  before  them,  which,  after  full  explana- 
tion, were  unanimously  accepted.  These  articles  stipu- 
lated for  tlie  ap poi u ti  i unit  of  British  Residen ts  at 
Perak  and  Lunit,  under  whoso  advice  the  general 
administration  and  the  collection  of  revenue  was  to  bo 
carried  on.  Afrer  some  little  *liiHculty,  I  succeeded  in 
obtaining  an  interview  with  tho  Sultan  of  Salaugore, 
and  concluding  a  similar  arrangement  with  him,  while 
a  small  navnl  force  proceeded  up  the  Lingie  and 
destroyed,  without  opposition,  some  stockades,  with  the 
result  that  similar  measures  of  pacification  became 
practicablo  in  Sungei  Ujong. 

The  principles  on  which  I  acted  were  very  simple. 
Personal  influence  has  always  great  effect  upon  natives 
of  the  typo  of  the  Perak  cliiol's,  and  this  influence  1 
endeavoured  to  apply.  Where  it  was  }>oa.siblo,  1  s^iught 
interviews  with  them,  and  pointed  out  the  effect  of  the 
evils  from  which  tho  country  wils  suffering.  Their  real 
interests  were  peace,  trade,  imd  the  opening  up  of  their 
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country.  In  place  of  anarchy  and  irregular  revenues,  I 
held  out  the  prospects  of  peace  and  plenty.  I  found 
thoui  in  cotton ;  I  told  them  that,  if  they  would  tnut 
me,  I  would  clothe  them  in  silk.  Tlieirmlo  had  rcsidted 
in  failure ;  I  offered  them  advisers  who  would  restore 
order  from  chaos  without  curtailing  their  sovereignty. 
They  were  willing  to  listen  to  reason,  as  the  vast 
majority  of  persons,  whether  wearing  silk  hats  or  tur- 
bans, usually  are ;  and  since,  I  have  often  wondered  how 
many  of  our  useless,  expensive,  and  demoralising  small 
wiu^  might  have  been  avoided  by  similar  modes  of  pro- 
cedure. The  temptations  to  make  war  are  far  stronger 
than  is  generally  known.  A  butcher's  bill  appeals  to  thu 
dullest  imagination,  and  speedily  brings  down  rewards 
and  honours,  which  the  mere  negotiator,  however  suc- 
cessful, cannot  hoj>e  to  obtain.  Perhaps  some  future 
analyst  of  causation  will  he  able  to  tell  us  for  how  much 
slaughter  and  wasted  treasure  decorations  are  respon- 
sible. 

It  was  not  with  the  Malay  chieftains  alone  that  I 
was  cidlod  upon  to  deal. 

The  troubles  of  the  Peninsula  were  largely  due  to 
the  fighting  proclivities  of  the  Chinese,  supported  by 
secret  societies,  which  were  directed  by  infiuentiAl 
Chinamen,  oven  in  Singapore  itself.  The  Chineae  secret 
society  is  a  bugbear  to  some  mindB,  and  I  may  be  par- 
doned for  a  brief  reference  to  it.  Secret  societies  are 
tlie  natural  and  inevitable  outcome  of  an  arbitrary  and 
oppressive  Government,  such  as  exists  in  China,  and  ibo 
Chiimman,  having  acquired  tho  hereditary  habit  of 
creating  >iuch  organ isjitioiis,  carries  it  with  him  i»y  the 
country  uf  his  adoption.  In  Cltina,  the  secret  society  ift 
doubtless  almost  entirely  ptiilical.  coastituting  a  danger 
to  the  SUite,  Traiuspliintod  U)  another  country,  it  entails 
no  necessary  political  dangers,  and  becomes  practically 
a  species  of  guiUi  for  mutual  pn>t<^(aion,  of  the  nature 
t)f  li   hoiH'lit  or    burial  club.     Such  (rouibinutioaK   do. 
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however,  frequently  lend  themselves  to  hiwlessness 
and  crime;  or  even,  as  in  Lanit,  to  the  civil  war  of 
rival  factions.  The  main  evil  is  the  secrecy  observed 
in  the  deliberations  and  proceedings  of  these  societies. 
Try  to  suppress  them  altogether  and  you  will  drive 
them  deeper  below  the  surface,  and  render  them  renlly 
dangerous.  On  the  other  hand,  recognise  them  as  long 
as  they  keep  within  the  confines  of  law,  insist  as  far  as 
possible  tipon  open  meetings  and  publicity  of  accoimls, 
and  you  will  then  find  a  powerful  lever  ready  to  your  hand. 
You  will  be  able  to  hold  the  leaders  responsible  for 
illegality  ;  you  may  even  manipulate  the  secret  society 
to  your  own  ends.  This  wa.*i  the  course  pursued  with 
success  in  the  case  of  the  Malay  States  ;  and  I  am 
indebted  to  the  chiefs  of  the  Chinese  secret  societies  for 
support  readily  accorded  as  soon  as  they  understood  the 
princMpIea  upon  which  my  action  was  based. 

Finally,  I  consiilered  it*  was  desirable  to  take  the 
opportunity  to  settle  some  outstanding  territorial  ques- 
tions. The  further  boundary  of  the  Province  Wollcsloy 
had  never  l>een  detined.  and  undefined  boundaries  are 
as  fniitful  a  source  of  war  as  of  civil  litigation.  The 
Sultan  of  Perak  was  willing  to  settle  the  question  in  a 
way  which  was  completely  satisfactory.  At  the  same 
time,  our  long-settled  claims  upon  the  Bindings  were 
satisfactorily  adjusted,  and  this  position,  important  as 
controlling  one  of  the  great  waterways  of  the  Peninsula, 
became  an  undisputed  possession  of  Great  Britain. 

In  all  these  proceedings  I  received  the  warm 
support  of  the  Legislature  of  Singapore  and  the  com- 
munity at  large;  while  to  Lord  Carnarvon  and  the 
permanent  officials  of  the  Colonial  Office,  I  owe  a  debt 
of  gratitude  for  their  encouragement  and  appreciation 
during  a  period  of  much  anxiety. 

On  the  1 8th  March-  1874,  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  the  Straits  Settlements  adopted  the  following 
resolution  : — 
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^The  ChAuibcr  of  Commerco  having  takon  into 
oonsideraiion  the  engagements  lately  entered  into 
between  the  chiefs  of  Perak  in  the  presence  of  his 
Excellency  the  Governor,  desires  respectfully  to  express 
its  entire  approval  of  the  measures  adopted  to  put  a 
stop  to  iho  piracy  and  misrule  which  have  so  lon^  pre- 
vailed in  that  province,  and  it  sincerely  tniHtjt  that  his 
Excellency  will  continue  to  perform  the  just,  tinn.  and 
conciliatory  policy  thus  inaugurated,  until  the  whole  of 
the  so-called  independent  states  shall  be  brou^^ht  under 
similar  control." 

On  the  1  ith  March,  there  appeared  a  letter  in  the 
TimtM  which  referred  to  the  new  steps,  then  just  taken, 
and  to  myself,  as  follows : — 

"  If  it  should  prove  successful,  as  there  is  every 
reason  to  expect,  ho  will  be  entitled  to  the  merit  of 
beginning  the  conversion  of  what  has  been  since  the 
memory  of  man  a  wilderness,  into  a  flourishing  and 
wealthy  territory." 

This  prophecy  has  received  a  reniarkahlo  fulfil- 
ment, and  before  setting  forth  some  of  tho  statistics 
which  prove  a  development  of  trade  almost  unpreoe- 
dentcNl  under  the  circumstances,  I  should  like  to  quote 
the  words  of  a  French  witness,  whose  own  writlngt 
sufficiently  preclude  any  suspicion  of  partiality. 

M.  do  1a  Croix,  in  a  paper  published  under  tho 
authority  of  the  Government  of  France  on  the  political 
geography  and  the  economical  situation  of  the  Malay 
Peninsula,  states  : — 

"  The  old  8tat«  of  things,  exclusively  feudal  and 
tyrannical,  hiis  given  place  to  a  Hgimr.  of  justice  and 
liberty,  in  conformity  .with  our  social  ideas.  Piracy 
has  t}een  suppressed,  slavery  has  been  abolished.  .  .  , 
Schools  have  been  everywhere  established,  spreading 
instruction  among  t  he  native  classes.  Several  mnsoiuns 
have  been  started,  and  science  thus  reooivcs  its  due. 
.  .  We  shall  see  that  the  civilised  world  has  only  to 
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H           be  proud  of  tho  initiative  taken   by  Engluiui   in   the             ^^^| 
H           Malay    Poiiinsula.       She    has    opened    new    and    rich             ^^^| 
^m          regions,  CHtublishcd  a  solid  goverumcnt,  which  assures             ^^^H 
^B          completo  security,  which  gives  the  heartiest  welcome  to            ^^^H 
^B           all   wcll-iiicaniiig  workers,    whatever   their    nationality,             ^^^H 
H          and  gives  them  tho  support  and  encouragement  which             ^^^H 
H          one  meets  with  in  all  Engli.sh  colonies."                                        ^^^f 
^H                 These  words  contain  u  roniarkablo  tribute  to  the             ^^^H 
H          success  which  has  attended  British  administration  in             ^^^H 
^H           the  Malay  Peninsula ;  and  when  it  is  remeuibered  that             ^^^H 
H          the  results  pointed  out  by  M.  de   la  Croix — with  the            ^^^H 
H           single  exception  of  the  little  ex[>e<lition  of  1875-6 —             ^^^H 
^m         have  been   won  without^  the  expenditure  of  blood  or            ^^^H 
^B           money,  I  tliiiik  t)nr  acliievemcnts  may  bo  regarded  with             ^^^H 
H          legitimate  pride.     Tho  new  departure  was  stigmatised                  ^H 
H          at  tho  time  by  its  detractors  as  "  a  policy  of  adventure. "                   ^M 
^t           History    will  j)erhaps  record    another    verdict,  an^l    I              ^^^B 
H          im^ine  that  the  secret  of  Imperial  as  of  commercial            ^^^H 
H          success  lies  in  knowing  when  to  adventm'e.                                 ^^^B 
H                 Judged  by  any  test  whatever,  the   results  of  the                    ^M 
H           British  Protectorate  of  tho  Peninsula  ore  remarkable.                   ^M 
H          The  following  table,  taken  from  the  latest  official  report,            ^^^H 
H           shows  the  growth  of  trade  in  Perak: —                                          ^^^| 

Yaar.                           ImporU. 

Export!. 

] 

1876 
1877 
1878 

1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1SS6 
1887 
1888 

1893 
1896 

831,375  00 
965,894  41 

<,3iij<39  94 
1,781,979  84 
2,231,047  71 
3,936,892  73 
3,866,424  82 
4,772, 33<   59 
6,047,693  70 
5,811,605  22 
5,586,562  h7 
6,95  "j962  55 
7,998,364  06 
10,188,448 
8,713.940 

f         c 

739.971   60 
1,075,423  20 
1,256.162  59 
1, 465*546  90 
1,906,953  08 
2,566,591  7i 
3,267,906  95 
5,i64,3<o  65 

5.393,995  60 
6,569,466  06 
8.674,031  86 

"2,249,334  40 

n, 799,653  23 

14,499*475 

15,596,225 

»- 

J 
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Nothing  couUI  more efibctively  prove  the  mpid  and  steady 
development  uf  the  produeing  jwwcr  of  this  StAt'O. 

In  the  little  Stuio  of  Selanjifor,  with  an  estimated 
area  of  only  3000  Mpiaro  miles,  which  in  1S73  had 
practically  no  trade  at  all.  the  ^owth  in  the  iMt 
fourt-cen  yciirs  Iuls  been  even  more  striking,  as  shown 
below ; — 


Ymt. 

luporta. 

£iportoL 

• 

t 

1882 

M88UI7 
1,526,614 
1^24,859 

i,707,33" 

1883       .         . 

2,253,636 

1884      . 

2,124.307 

tS8s      . 

2f275f39» 

2,544,947 

1886      .        . 

4,178,856 

3,741^42 

1887      . 

5»o52Wt3 

5,901,786 

1888      .        . 

8,207^106 

6,779.357 

1893      . 

9,274.049 

10,271,808 

1896      *        . 

9*«3<7i95 

12/306, 108 

The  revenue  also  has  literally  advanced  by  "  leaps 
and  bounds,"  as  the  following  statcmoDt  proves : — 


Revenue  of  (fie  Proterie*l  Mniay  Staff*  awl  Sfrait$ 
JSettiemtmU/orihe  VearB  i876-ia&8. 


y«ir. 

Vink, 
f 

8«1aiiffor. 
$ 

8an«d 
V'ymg, 

• 

TptAl. 

mnxu 

8«tU«iMnU. 

• 

« 

1876 

373.043 

193.476 

94,47« 

5^.997 

1,659,054 

1877 

312,872 

226,853 

97,707 

637^432 

1,723,466 

I87S 

338.608 

189,897 

75.898 

594.403 

1,724466 

l«79 

388,37a 

184,387 

76,632 

649.39" 

1,822,651 

1880 

582-496 

215,614 

83,800 

881,910 

2,36r,>» 

I88t 

693,861 

235.227 

97.665 

1.025,753 

2,433-821 

1882 

905,386 

300,423 

>o9.4»3 

1,315,222 

2r*65,i53 

ia«3 

l» 474,330 

450,644 

n7,U5 

2,042,119 

3/M9.220 

1884 

l»S32,497 

494,843 

121,176 

2,148,156 

3.5<5'84i 

188$ 

1,522.085 

566,411 

120,214 

2,208,710 

3.508,074 

1886 

1,688,276 

689,401 

120,740 

2^98,417 

3.747.501 

3.847,651 

18S7 

1,827.477 

1,153.897 

141,502 

3,122,876 

1S88 

2/)  16,240 

1, 4 » 6,795 

»55.95« 

3,588,986 

3,858,108 

1893 

3/>34,o93 

3.900,371 

2,765,351 

1896 

3.756,936 
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Tills  plainly  shows  also  how  the  resources  of  the 
Straits  Settlements  have  expandetl  in  sympathy  with 
that  of  the  satellite  protected  states. 

Equally  remarkable  has  been  the  effect  of  the  Pro- 
tectorate in  regard  to  the  increase  of  population. 
Porak,  with  25,000  souls  in  1874,  had  55,880  in 
1S79;  in  1888,  194,801;  now  numbers,  in  1S96, 
280,093.  Clearly  British  rule  has  attractions  in  this 
portion  of  the  world. 

Real  crime  in  those  lately  wild  and  semi-barbarous 
states  is  wonderfully  small  *'  It  is  certainly  remark- 
able," writes  Mr.  Swcttenham,  "  that,  with  such  a  cora- 
munit}',  living  tmdor  such  conditions  uh  those  wbich 
obtain  in  Solangor,  twelve  months  should  ela2)se  with 
the  commission  of  one  murder  and  one  gang  robbery, 
where  four  of  the  members  were  arrested  and  con- 
victed, while  part  of  the  stolen  property  was  recovered." 

The  twenty  miles  of  railway  opened  in  1887  in 
Selangor  pay  a  dividend  of  25  per  cent.,  and  the  eight 
miles  completed  in  Perak  in  1888  pay  8. J  per  cent. 

I  might  indefinitely  multiply  figures  to  prove  the 
extraordinary  udvauco  in  material  prosperity  which  has 
taken  place  in  the  Malay  Peninsula,  but  tiie  above  are 
sufficiently  significant  for  my  purpose.  There  is  pro- 
bably no  instance  where  native  states  have  been  handled 
with  such  suot^ess,  antl  I  ask  the  reader  tyo  mark  the 
methods  adopted.  "  It  is  very  simple,"  says  M,  de  St. 
Croix;  ''the  majority  of  the  old  native  sovereigns  have 
not  only  been  preserved,  but  have  received  higher  titles, 
and  a  more  complete  confirmation  of  their  hereditary 
rights.  By  their  side  are  placed  Residents,  charged  with 
'advising'  them,  to  follow  the  ofhcial  term,  but  who, 
in  reality,  administer  the  coimtry."  In  a  word,  in  our 
conserving  old  titles  and  old  feudal  institutions  as  far 
as  possible,  dealing  gently  with  local  pnyndico,  and 
wielding  powers  through  the  medium  of  the  native 
rulers,  whom  our  Residents  advise.     Hod  this  "  simple  " 
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inethtxl  been  triod  in  Upper  Burma,  1  venture 
thiuk  tliat  much  tn>uble  an4l  loss  of  life  might  have 
beou  sparcfl,  and  thai  our  position  there  to-day  would 
bo  far  more  satisfactory  than  it  is.  Posmbly,  the  ex- 
planation may  be  sought  in  the  presence  of  Burma  of 
a  lari^e  military  force — a  cowHtion  almost  invariably 
hostile  to  the  peaceful  settlement  of  uncivilised 
countries.  The  simple  meth(Mls  pursued  in  the  )falay 
Peninsula  would  have  sufficed  ere  this  to  re-open  com* 
merce  in  the  Eastern  Soudan,  and  throw  Manchester 
goods  into  Suakim.  The  very  opposite  policy  has  boan 
hitherto  adopted,  and  I  conqeive  that  few  people  «n 
satisfied  with  the  result. 

The  Malay  States  need  population,  the  opening  up 
of  comiiiunicatioiiN,  and  capital.  Hitherto  the  labour 
market  has  been  supplied  aliitost  s«>loly  by  Chinese,  and 
the  experiment  of  colonisation  from  India  remains  to 
be  tried.  There  is  no  objection  whatever  to  the  experi* 
nient.  Portions  of  India  are  becoming  over-populatecl 
by  people  who  are  reaily  and  willing  workers,  such  as 
the  Malay  States  need  for  their  full  devclopmcuL 
Under  proper  supervision,  the  excess  labour  of  the  ouo 
coimtry  could  be  ma^ie  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  other. 
I  confess,  however,  that  I  am  not  sanguine  of  seeingj 
this  system  of  natural  compensation  going  on  %riihin 
the  limits  of  tho  empire,  and  for  many  years  at  least  it 
is  from  China  that  the  States  must  obtain  their  labour. 
The  native  of  India,  returning  to  his  village  community 
after  a  sojourn  in  a  State  administered  on  the  principles 
which  obtain  in  Peruk,  is  apt  to  forget  the  exceaii 
subservience  which  is  expecte<l  of  the  ryoU  He 
escaped  for  a  time  from  the  domain  of  an  oxaggerated^ 
paternal  government  into  a  freer  air,  and  his  new 
mien,  which  may  prove  contagiou.s,  is  not  palatable 
to  officialdom. 

The  Anancial  suecesB  of  the  infant  railways  hi 
been  already  noticed.     Thau  railways  are  now  beb^' 
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extemled,  and  they  will  not  merely  enrich  the  country, 
but  pay  a  satisfactory  tUvidomi  The  figures  1  have 
quoted,  if  tlunr  si^niificimce  ih  realised,  should  suffice  to 
draw  tho  attention  of  capitalLsts  to  the  Malay  States. 
Already  these  States  pnxluce  more  than  half  the  tin  of 
tho  world,  and  there  is  a  large  iiuriferous  region,  well 
watered  by  a  navigable  stream,  which  has  been  scarcely 
touched.  The  agricultural  prospects  are  equally  bright. 
Sir  Hugh  Low,  wlioso  authority  is  great,  reports :  "  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  saving  that  the  Malay  Peninsula 
offers  aflvfintages  for  agriculture  which  arc  rarely  sur- 
passed.' It  has  been  proved  that  Perak  can  grow 
coffee  of  fine  qualit}',  and  tho  cvdtivation  is  only  in  its 
infancy.  Pepper  and  nutmegs  flourish  abundantly. 
A  single  estate  exported  about  700  tons  of  sugar. 
Selangor  \ius  very  large  tracts  of  land  suitable  for 
cultivation,  and  grows  coffee,  tea,  pepper,  and  tapioca. 
Indigo  production  hiLs  been  trie<l  with  success,  and 
7500  acres  were  last  year  granted  to  Europeans  for 
the  growth  of  U>bacco.  In  Sungoi  Ujong  35,871  acres 
.are  already  luidcr  cultivation,  and  on  one  estate  10  cwt, 
of  coffee  per  acre  was  produced  last  year.  Pahang, 
probably  the  richest  of  all  the  States,  and  the  latest  to 
be  brought  under  the  British  Protectorate,  is  us  yet 
scarcely  touched,  and  offers  a  vast  field  for  well-directed 
enterprise.  A  trunk  road  and  a  railway  is  to  be  com- 
menced immediately,  opening  up  some  of  the  best 
mining  districts.  Pahang  has  line  timber  forests,  but 
of  its  agricultiu*al  possibilities  it  is  perhaps  loo  soon  to 
judge.  Sago,  sugar-cane,  and  most  of  the  tropical  pro- 
ducts are  eidtivated  on  a  small  scale,  while  tobacco  and 
pepper  will  shortly  be  tried. 

I  have  said  enough  Lo  show  what  a  fair  future  tlio 
Malay  Peninsula  promises.  Its  geographical  position, 
on  a  great  ocean  highway  between  the  Indian  an4i  the 
China  Seas,  is  ideal.  Its  very  narrowness  facilitates 
the  transport  of  its  riches  to  the  sea.     The  example  of 
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tho  pronpority  of  the  earlier  ProtectoratoA  will  operate 
in  tbo  ctiso  of  Pahung,  and  I  foresee  no  nntive  troubles 
so  XoTif^  as  tho  UcsidonU  possess  adininiKtriitive  Ability; 
combined  with  Uct  and  knowledge  of  tho  Mala^ 
character. 

The  result  of  our  "  policy  of  adventure  "  Is  one  of 
which  England  may  well  be  proud.  A  coujitry  of  which, 
in  1873.  there  was  no  map  whatever,  has  been  thrown 
o|>on  to  the  entorprise  of  the  world.  Ages  of  perpetual 
fighting  and  bl(Kxlshed  have  ended  in  complete  Inui- 
quillity  and  oontenLioent.  Life  m  a^  safe  as  in  manyj 
parts  of  Europe.  All  this  baa  been  accomplished  ah 
without  the  application  of  force. 

I  must  crave  the  reader's  pardon  if  I  have  obtruded 
my  own  personality  too  persistently  in  this  paper.     The, 
co-o|>eration  of  the  navy  was  essential  to  the  success  ol 
this  intervention,  and  this  co-openition  was  given  with- 
out stint.     Sir  Charles  Sharlwclt.  and  Kuhsequeutly  Sir 
A.  Rydor,  both  gave  their  support,  and  no  more  loyal 
or  able  coadjutors  could  1k)  found  than  Captains  Wool- 
combe  and  T.  Smith — tho  senior  officers  commanding 
tho  squadron.     Without  the  mlvico  and  experience  un- 
grudgingly offered  by  the  Sultan  of  Johoro,  little  impres* 
fiion  would  have  been  umdo  on  tho  other  Malay  chicfii,] 
whilst  the  loyal  support   given   to  the  policy  I  have' 
dcscriliod  by  the  two  great  Cliineso  merchant  prince^ 
the    late   Wjamp<:)a    and    Kim    Chin,   whilom    rivah^J 
assured   it   the   confidence   of  the   Chinese.     No   one 
knows  so  well  as  myself  that  I  could  have  acoom- 
plished  nothing  without  the  hearty  co-operation  of  the 
able  and  experienced  officials  with  whom  it  was  my 
good  fortune  to  be  associated.     Of  the  many,  whooej 
names  I  can  never  recall   without  gn^titude.  I  would 
specially  single  out  Mr.  W.  H.  Rea<l  as  representing 
the  mercantile  couuuimity,  Mr.  BraddcU,  Mr.  Pickering, 
Colonel  Plunkett,  and  Major  McNnir.  whose  advice  was 
invaluable,  and  whose  knowledge  and  grasp  of  nattre 
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questioHR  was  profound.  With  the  aid  of  tlioso  and 
other  able  aud  loyal  colleagues,  the  foundations  of  the 
Britiiih  Protectorate  in  the  Malay  Peninsula  were  laid; 
but  it  is  to  Sir  Frederick  Weld  that  the  credit  for 
the  raising  of  the  structure  is  due.  To  his  wise  ad- 
ministration the  native  States  owe  their  present  un- 
exampled prosperity,  and  the  fair  prospect  which  lies 
before  them. 

The  contact  between  the  civilisation  of  the  Euro- 
pean races  aud  effete  semi-barbarous  States  has  occurred 
all  over  the  world.  Its  immedi^vto  results  have  differed 
widely.  Some  races  have  succLsedod,  others  have  sig- 
nally failed.  This  contact  has,  in  some  cases,  been 
marked  by  nuitual  savagery,  in  others  by  mutual  de- 
terioration. I  do  not  pretend  that  in  our  dealings 
with  the  native  States  of  the  Malay  Peninsula,  we  have 
been  actuated  by  a  spirit  of  pure  disinterestedness.  I 
do  claim  that  our  action  will  t>ear  a  close  scrutiny,  and 
that  it  has  resulted  In  almost  unmixed  good  to  the 
States  themselves,  while  a  new  and  rich  field  has  been 
opened  out  to  the  commorce  of  all  nations. 


BRITISH    NORTH    BORNEO 

By  Sir  HVOll  LOW,  G.C.M.O. 


The  territory  of  which  I  am  desirous  of  giving  iKMMj 
aooonnt  nninprisos  tlio  iiorthena  part  of  the  fj^mtX' 
ishintl  of  liorneo,  au<l  extomlH  from  the  Sipitong 
River,  whicli  fulls  into  the  Buy  of  Brunei,  opposite  the 
Britijth  island  of  Labuan,  to  the  Sihuku  River,  on 
the  eaat  coast.  The  Sipitong  boundary  is  in  about 
5',  and  the  Sibuku  in  4^  north  latitude;  the  most 
westerly  ])oint  is  that  of  KaleaA,  in  lis"*  20^  and  the 
most  easterly.  Hog  Point,  in  119°  16',  east  longitude. 
Its  area  is  computed  to  be  31,000  square  miles.  The 
coast-line  is  more  than  600  miles  in  length,  and  all 
the  islands  within  three  leikgxies  of  the  mainland  are 
included  in  it. 

The  district  forms  part  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of 
Brunei,  the  cnpitiil  of  wliich  is  situiLted  on  a  river 
about  twenty  miles  to  the  westwanL  In  1521  this 
lovni  was  first  visitetl  by  Euro|»eans,  the  companions  of 
the  first  circunmavigator,  Mugclliin,  afl^ir  the  death  of 
their  chief  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  having  touched 
at  it,  and  Pigafetta,  the  hisUirian  of  the  first  voyago 
round  the  world,  lias  left  an  interesting  account  of 
the  city. 

He  des^'ribes  it  as  a  city  built  entirely  on  the  mud 
banks  of  the  river,  in  salt  water.  It  contains  25,000 
families,  and  the  houses  are  all  of  wood,  and  stand  on 
strong  pile.«  to  keep  (lieui  high  from  the  ground. 
When  the  flood  makes,  the  women  in  boats  go  through 
the  city  selling  necessaries.     So  far  the  description  of 
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the  Spanish  officer,  except  as  to  the  number  of  the 
houses,  would  do  for  the  eit}'  of  the  present  day. 

He  further  says  that  the  king  had  elephants,  and  the 
officers  of  the  Spatush  Hcet  were  conducted  on  them 
from  the  landing-place  to  the  king's  palace,  where  they 
were  received  with  great  ceremony,  the  king  being 
jated  on  a  carpet-covered  dais  in  a  smaller  apartment, 
hung  with  silks  and  brocatles,  oj)ening  from  the  end  of 
the  largo  hall,  vnih  his  little  son  beside  him ;  behind 
him,  women  only  were  seen.  Between  the  king  and 
the  Europeans  a  guanl  of  300  men  were  seated,  holding 
naked  poniards  in  their  hands,  and  all  communication 
was  carried  on  by  the  conversation  being  passed  from 
one  to  the  other  through  several  officers,  tmtil  it  at  last 
reachetl  the  king. 

Such  a  court  and  city  is  proof  of  the  extent  and 
power  of  the  kingduiu  of  Borneo  in  the  early  part  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  and  it  is  certain  that  its  domi- 
nions extended  east,  west,  and  south  along  the  whole 
coast  of  the  island,  included  the  Sotdoo  Islmids,  and 
reached  even  to  the  Philippines,  the  son  of  the  King 
of  Luzon  being  mentioned  by  Pigafetta  as  the  admiral 
of  the  Borneo  fleet. 

This  favourable  opening  of  intcrcom^e  with  Euro- 
pean nations  was  succeeded  by  misunderstandings,  and 
Borneo  was  at  least  on  two  occasions  attacked  by 
Spanish  expeditions  from  Manila.  By  the  last  of  these 
it  was  quite  destroyed,  and  tlie  town  was  subsequently 
removed  to  its  present  position,  in  a  wide  roach  of  the 
river  surrounded  liy  picturesque  hills  froni  300  to  700 
feet  high,  luid  resembling  a  beautiful  lake,  with  the 
palm-leaf  houses  of  tlio  people  built  on  piles  of  the 
NiL>ong  palrn,  covering  the  numertrus  nuid  flaUs  which 
aie  ex}x>sed  at  low  water. 

The  action  of  the  Spaniards,  though  they  njiule  no 
settlement  in  the  country,  entirely  destroyed  the  trade 
of  the  place.     This  had   been  conducted   by   Chinese 
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junks  with  China,  and  by  large  woll-found  Malay  ti 
with  MalAOOO,  Java,  and  both  sides  of  thu  Malay  Peiiiu- 
Bulo,  One  Sultan,  probably  be  who  reigueti  duriDg  tko 
Spaniiih  visit,  waa  called  "  Nakotla  Ragaui,"  or  tho  "  cag 
tain  of  miiuy  caprices."  and  he  is  celobratod  in  iradi« 
lion  aa  having  spent  a  great  deal  of  Ids  Limo  in  dii 
ToyagM  of  oommeroe  and  discovery. 

The  Dutch  have  at  various  times  settled  on  the 
west,  tho  south,  and  the  south-east  sides  of  Borneo,  and 
now  claitii  tho  whole  of  the  island  lying  south  of  tl 
States  of  Sarawak,  Bninei.  and  the  territories  of  the 
British  North  Borneo  Company,  which  arc  undor  the, 
proteotion  r>f  England.  They  have  done  little  to  di 
velop  the  territory  they  claim,  and  the  selfish  ani 
unscnipulous  pilicy  of  all  xho  early  European  visitor*" 
and  settlers  in  the  Eastern  Archipelago  has  been  utterly 
destructive  of  the  prosperity  of  the  Native  States 
of  their  commerce. 

In  1763  the  Sultan  of  the  Sooloo  Islands,  lyuig 
to  the  eastwiu-d  of  North  Borneo,  ceded  tho  island  of 
Balarnbangan  to  thu  English  as  a  reward  for  releasing 
hiui  from  captivity  when  they  took  Manila,  and  in  1775 
it  was  taken  possession  of  by  tho  East  India  Com|uioy 
but  soon  after  tho  garrison  and  establishment  wei 
driven  out  by  Sooloo  pirates.  In  1803  it  was  a| 
token  possession  of^  but  so4)n  after  abandoned  as  uhoU'iss, 
and  Crawford,  writing  so  late  as  1S56,  describes  it 
situated  in  the  most  piratical  au<]  barbarous  noightmui 
hood  of  the  whole  archipelago. 

As  the  influence  of  the  Government  of  Brunei 
dechned,  tho  various  provinces  that  hml  belonged  to  it 
were  appropriat.ofi  by  tho  heads  of  the  noble  families 
which  hud  formed  the  gfjverniug  body,  and  from  whicli 
tlie  SultJins  wore  chosen  These  administered  thoir 
eaiatea  through  unscrupulous  agents,  by  whose  o] 
sionH  tho  people  were  im|v>vcrished  and  onslavoA* 
OccaKiuually  they  were  driven  into  rebellion,  but  this 
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only  increased  their  misery,  as  the  Sultan  and  Rajas 
could  always  call  in  the  assistance  of  the  ferocious  head- 
hiintin>^'  tribes  of  the  interior,  who,  being  more  warlike 
thiLU  Lho  more  settled  races,  destroyed  the  people  and 
devastated  the  country,  carrying  off  the  heads  of  the 
grown-up  men  as  trophies,  and  the  women  and  children 
as  slaves. 

The  people  of  Magmdunau,  a  bold  Muhaniedan 
race  from  the  stmthern  Philippino  Islands,  siiilod  round 
Borneo  in  powerful  fleets,  and  the  kindred  people  of 
the  Sooloo  Islands  on  a  smaller  scale  imitated  these 
pirates,  attacking  vessels  or  villages  for  plunder  and 
slaves  whenever  tlioy  felt  thomsclves  strong  enough  to 
do  80.  The  Dyaks  from  the  interior  of  the  Sakarran 
and  Sarebas  Rivers  at  the  .same  time  ravaged  the  coasts 
and  inland  districts  on  their  head-hunting  expeditions ; 
but  while  the  Llanuns  of  Magindanau  had  powerful 
vessels  with  guns  and  muskets,  the  Dyaks  wore  armed 
only  with  swords  and  spears,  and  the  tubes  through 
which  they  blew  poisoned  darts. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  the  coast  when  in  1839 
an  English  gentleman,  Sir  James  Brooke,  appeared  in 
his  yacht  the  Itoyalist  in  the  river  of  Sarawak,  where 
ho  mot  Avith  the  Brunei  Raja  Muda  Hassim,  the  uncle 
of  the  Sultan,  who  was  endeavouring  to  reduce  the  place 
&om  a  state  of  chronic  rebellion.  After  careful  con- 
sideration of  all  the  circumstances,  and  bein;^*'  Rjtpoaled 
toby  both  parties,  he  succeedeil  in  1841  in  bringing 
about  a  pacification,  and  was  induced  by  the  Raja,  who 
had  become  tired  of  the  country,  to  t^ike  over  its 
government,  with  the  full  consent  of  ail  the  people. 

Sir  James  Brooke,  in  the  energetic  manner  character- 
istic of  hitii,  devoted  himself  and  his  fortune  to  the 
restoration  of  confidence  in  the  oppressed  people,  and  of 
peace  and  security  to  the  whole  coast.  In  this  he  was 
most  ably  and  effectively  assisted  by  his  friend,  Captain, 
now  Admiral,  the  Hon.  Sir  Harry  Keppol,  who,  on  the 
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termination  of  the  war  with  China  in  1843,  had 
sent  down  by  Admiral  Sir  W.  Piwkcr  in  H.M.S.  Dida 
to  protect  trade  and  put  down  piracy. 

During  the  succoeding  years  operations  against  the 
ptrateB  of  all  descriptioni;  have  been  carried  on  by  the 
commanders  of  her  Majesty's  ships,  and  by  the  vessels 
belonging  to  the  Gi»vemTiient  of  Suniwak.  under  Sirj 
Charles  Brooke,  the  nephew  and  successor  of  the  first 
English  Raja. 

At  the  invitation  of  the  Sultan  of  Brunei.  h< 
Majesty  the  Queen,  in  1847,  took  possession  of  the 
island  of  Labuan,  lying  ot!*  the  mouth  of  the  Borneo, 
River,  and  this,  with  the*  Nuljsoqiient  u»tAblishnicnt  ol 
the  British  Nc»rth  Borneo  C-ompany,  has  entirely  quiete<l 
the  coast  and  rendered  posMiblo  the  state  of  things  at 
present  existing'. 

Sir  Jaiiios  Brooke  was  appointed  in  1 847  the  first 
Governor  of  Labuan,  and  a  Company,  formed  in  Eng- 
land, sent  out  an  cstaUislunent  to  work  the  extensive^ 
coal  (le[>osit.s  which  had  lieen  discovered  in  that  island^ 
while  the  chief  object  contcuiplutetl  by  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  establishment  of  the  cojony  was  declared, 
to  be  the  suppression  of  piracy  and  ihe  encotirogeinont- 
of  trade;  but  the  instnintionw  of  the  Governor  forbado^ 
all  endeavour  to  extend  the  KngliMh  occupation  to  the' 
mainland. 

The  liliistem  Archipelago  Company,  which  had  the 
oonoessinn  of  t}ie  coal  mines,  failed  in  their  attempts 
to  dc%'eIop  then),  and  trade  could  not  posHtbly  tiouriah 
while  the  mainland  was  left  entirely  under  native  mis- 
rule. At  the  present  time  tlie  Now  Central  Borneo 
Company,  a  subsidiary  of  the  British  North  Borneo 
Company,  pri>mises  to  be  suocossful  in  working  the 
vast  stores  of  coal  in  Labuan. 

In  1875  Sir  Alfretl  Dent  and  Baron  von  Overbeck 
became  int«refite<l  in  certain  cossionB  of  territory  whichi 
had  been  made  in    1865  to  some  American  ritixims  hv 
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the  Sultan  of  Borneo,  and  they  formed  a  private  asso- 
ciation, to  which,  on  the  20th  of  December  1877,  the 
Bnmei  Court  grnnt*?<l  in  porpetuity  the  govomment 
of  that  portion  of  North  Borneo  which  extends  east- 
ward from  the  river  of  Kimanis,  in  consideration  of  an 
annual  payment 

The  Sultan  of  Sooloo  clahucd  rights  of  sovereignty 
over  much  of  the  territory  which  had  been  ceded  to 
the  association  by  the  Sultan  of  Borneo,  and  on  the 
22nd  January  1878  he  transferred  to  it  all  his  rights, 
and  its  officers  were  immediately  placed  at  Samlakan, 
Tamposuk,  and  Papar.  thus  laying  the  foundations  on 
which  a  magnificent  and  valuable  dependency  of  Great 
Britain  is  now  being  built  up. 

In  1 88 1  a  Royal  Charter  wiis  granted  by  hor 
Majesty  the  Queen  to  tho  British  North  Borneo  Omi- 
pany,  and  on  its  first  Board  of  Directors  will  be  found 
the  names  of  Admiral  Sir  Harry  Keppel  and  of  Mr. 
R.  B.  Martin,  the  present  Chairman  of  the  Chartered 
Company, 

As  might  be  supposed,  tho  Company  has  had  nnuJi 
opposition  and  many  difficulties  to  contend  with  ;  the 
Spaniards  and  the  Dutch  advanced  claims  which  caused 
long  delays  in  the  settlement  of  proliminiu-ies,  and  grave 
doubts  of  tho  wisdom  of  granting  tho  Royal  Charter 
were  expressed  in  Parliament  and  in  the  press ;  but  the 
pohcy  has  been  completely  vintlicatod  by  tho  energy 
and  liberality  which  have  distinguished  the  Administra- 
tion, anrl  which  have  now  brought  tin-  lerritijr}^  into  a 
state  in  which  its  public  revenues  arc  moru  than  equal 
to  its  expeiKliturc,  wliilo  tho  previously  utterly*  unknown 
territory  hiis  boon  explored  and  map|)<?d,  aiul  is  being 
opened  up  by  roads,  railways,  and  telegraphs.  Peace 
and  security  have  succeeded  to  the  piracy,  slave-dealmg. 
head-hunting,  and  oppression  which  prevaile<l  long  after 
tho  time  when  I  first  saw  the  country  fifty  years  ago. 

The  Governor  of  British  Nortli  Borneo  is  appointed 
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by  the  Court  of  Directors  in  London,  subject  to  the 
approviil  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  tho  ColonioM. 
HIk  headquarters  are  at  Sandukan,  on  tho  east  coafit, 
and  carefulty  selected  oflicers  are  stationed  as  residents 
and  ma|^straU*.s  at  the  most  important  positions  of  tho 
nine  prormccs  into  which  the  State  ia  divided.  An 
anuod  pohce  force  is  maintained,  and  the  hcadquartcns 
consist  of  the  Treasurer-General,  the  Conunissioner  of 
Lands,  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Works,  and  the  Chief 
Medical  Officer.  The  Scientific  Department  and  other 
departments  are  constituted  after  tho  pattern  of  C-eylon 
and  other  Crown  colonies ;  but  the  Company  itself  d< 
not  carry  on  any  trade,  all  the  great  planting  int-erest^l 
and  commercial  undertakings  being  in  the  hands  of^ 
subsidiary  companies  or  of  private  persons. 

The  chief  port  in  Sandakan  Bay  iM  favourably 
situateil  as  regards  commercial  routes,  Ixriug  looo  miles 
from  Singapore,  1200  from  Hong-Kong,  600  from 
Manila,  and  1500  from  Port  Darwin,  in  Australia. 

As  a  whole,  the  great  island  of  B*:imeo  is  very  little 
indented  by  bays  or  inlets ;  but  in  tho  territory  of  the 
Qiartered  Company  are  several  of  great  importance, 
the  chief  of  these  being  Gaya  Bay,  and  Kudat,  in  Mai- 
ludu  Bay,  on  tho  north-west  coast.  Sandakan,  on  the 
eiist  coast,  with  many  others  of  smaller  dimunsiouK  on 
both  sides  of  the  territory.  Victoria  harI»our.  in  the 
British  colony  of  Lai  man,  is  a  safe  and  convenient 
aiichonigtt.  The  adminLstration  of  this  island  has  l»eon 
entrusted  to  the  British  North  Borneo  Company  by 
the  Cn.»wn.  and  the  Enslom  Telegrapliic  Ext^^nston 
(\)mpany  has  lately  opened  a  station  at  Victoria,  thus 
pliicing  the  colony  and  the  Chartered  Company's  terri- 
t4)riaH  in  direct  telegraphic  comnnmication  with  EuropOhJ 

With  reganl  to  the  physical  features  of  the  coimtry, 
the  dinxtiori-s  and  extent  of  the  rletachod   chains 
mountains  have  not  yet  l>een  fully  laid  down  in  11 
maps.     A  range  about  5000  feet  high  runs  from  tho 
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mouutaiu  Kina  Balii  in  a  south-west  direction  for  be- 
tween fifty  luid  sixty  miles,  and  what  is  called  the 
coast  range  is  parallel  tf»  it,  but  nearer  to  the  sea,  and 
with  a  lower  elevation  of  from  2000  to  3000  feet. 

The  magnificent  mass  of  Kina  Bahi,  situated  about 
twenty-five  miles  inland  from  the  sea-coast,  rises  to  a 
height  of  I  3,694  feet,  and  is  the  highest  of  the  moun- 
tains of  the  Malay  Archipelago.  There  is  a  group  of 
hills  fifty  miles  to  the  south-eavSt  of  it  which  seems  to 
rise  to  8000  feet,  and  another  mass  oi  mountains  with 
v&ry  steep  precipices  on  its  northern  face  is  visible 
from  Labuim,  and  is  probably  of  even  greater  elevation. 
At  Gunoug  Ma  Ulu  the  limestone  formation  which 
crosses  Borneo  (nn\i  oiust  to  west  rises  to  an  elevation 
of  9600  feet.  This  mountain  lies  between  the  Baram 
and  the  Limbaiig  Rivers,  in  the  territory  of  ihe  Raja  of 
Sarawak. 

The  slopes  of  Kina  Balu  are  inhabited  by  the  Idaan 
or  Dusuns  up  to  an  elevation  of  about  3000  feet. 
These  people,  and  other  tribes  surrounding  the  moun- 
tain, grow  a  very  fine  kind  of  tobacco,  which  they  have 
long  exported  to  the  surrounding  countries,  wliere  it  is 
preferred  to  all  other  varieties.  They  believe  that  the 
spirits  of  their  ancestors  live  on  this  mountain,  and 
they  jMiinted  out  to  Sir  Spenstir  St.  Aiyhn  uml  myself 
a  species  of  mushroom  on  which  they  said  the  spirits 
fed.  On  tlie  summit  of  the  hill  the  birds  wore  so  tame 
that  they  lioppod  about  quite  close  to  us,  not  having 
the  slightest  fear.  There  were  many  beautifid  now 
species,  and  a  nobly  illustrated  work  describing  thom 
has  lately  been  published  by  Mr.  VVniiteheinl,  who 
spent  many  months  in  observing  them  and  collecting 
specimens. 

The  rivers  of  North  Borneo  are  ver^"^  mmierous,  but 
those  on  the  north-west  coast  have  no  great  length  of 
course,  as  they  are  merely  the  drains  of  the  rango  of 
mountains  wliich  runs  parallel  to  the  coast.     The  Padas 
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Rivor,  which  falls  into  the  Brunei  Bay,  near  to  the 
western  boundary  of  the  territory,  is  an  exception.  It 
is  a  large  au«l  rapid  river,  draining  the  highly  pro- 
ductive and  populouH  country  which  Ues  behind  tho 
Kina  lialu  mage.  This  hitherto  luiknown  country  has 
been  explored  to  8omu  extent,  and  a  railway  is  in  counie 
of  const  rtiction  from  the  mouth  of  the  Sipitong  through 
the  Peniital  g^rge — the  only  opuning  in  the  hilln  by 
which  a  road  would  be  possible,  and  which  afl'ordft  a 
piissiige  to  the  river.  The  uiouth  <»f  tho  Piuiju*  Kiver 
is,  like  those  of  all  the  rivers  on  the  east  coast,  a  great 
mangrove  swamp;  but  above  the  mangroves  its  course 
is  through  a  level  country  aUmudiug  in  plantations  of 
sago-trocs,  the  property  of  the  Uusuns  who  inhabit  its 
banks. 

The  rivers  on  the  east  coast  are  much  larger  than 
those  on  the  west  coast,  the  moimtains  being  (ixr  inland, 
and  the  spac^  between  them  and  the  sea  couaisting  of 
rich  alluvial  land  and  extensive  mangrove  swamps. 
Tho  largest  of  these  is  the  Kina  Bat^ngan,  which  is 
navigable  for  steam  launches  for  betwc*en  200  luul  300 
miles.  The  banks  of  the  Sagama,  to  the  south  of  this, 
abound  in  alluvial  gold  of  very  fine  quality. 


Population 

It  is  remarkable  that  tho  population  of  this  rich 
ami  extensive  U:*rritory  is  verj'  meagre,  jirobably  not 
exceofling  200,000  pers(»ns,  so  that  on  the  east  c«>aiit 
and  in  its  interior  there  are  practically  only  uniuhalnted 
forusts;  but  tho  rivers  on  the  north-west  are  inhabite<i 
by  the  varlt»us  tribes  of  the  Dmams,  who  are  tho  inoet 
numerous,  and  by  the  Bujows,  or  sea  gipsies,  who  arc 
the  most  ctnterprising. 

There  are  towurds  the  south,  on  the  east  coast, 
various  tribes  having  peculiar  customs  and  weapons, 
similar  to  the  Kyans  of  the  interior  of  tho  Hajang  and 
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Baram  Rivers,  in  Sarawak ;  their  skins  are  aaicl  to  be 
of  a  much  fairer  colour,  and  their  features  of  a  more 
Caucasian  typo,  with  high  bridges  to  their  noses  and 
largo  round  oyes.  It  is  in  the  territories  of  these 
people  in  the  limestone  districts  that  the  caves  pro- 
ducint(  the  edible  swallows*  nests  are  situated. 

In  some  caves  of  the  Kina  Batangan  River  of  ex- 
tremely difficult  access,  many  coffins  of  iron-wood  have 
been  recently  discovered,  containing  the  remains  of 
people  belonging  to  a  race  which  has  entirely  dis- 
appeared from  the  neighbourhood.  These  coffins  were 
ornamented  with  canned  heads  o(  l)uftalocs,  bulls, 
alligators,  and  other  <iecorations,  and  in  a  mortuary 
cave  recently  described  by  Mr.  C.  B.  Greagh,  the  late 
Governor  of  British  North  Borneo,  thoy  are  said  to 
contain  the  remains  of  men,  women,  and  children,  Avith 
their  arms  and  utensils  still  intact. 

The  scarcity  of  population  on  most  of  the  eastern 
rivers  is  due,  I  think,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  desola- 
tion of  the  country  by  the  rav^es  of  smallpox.  About 
twenty-six  years  ugo  I  wus  in  Labuan  when  this  disease 
first  visited  those  districts,  and  the  accounts  which  we 
received  showed  that  the  inhabitants  of  whole  villages 
were  swept  away,  so  that  none  were  left. 

The  people  of  one  village  on  the  river  Kinarut  were 
accused  of  murdering  a  Chinaman  in  connection  with 
this  smallpox  visitation,  and  it  became  ray  duty  to 
inquire  into  the  circumstances.  The  people  very  freely 
afforded  me  information,  explaining  that  the  China- 
man was  a  hawker  who  occovsionally  traded  with  the 
village,  and  that  it  was  gencruUy  believed  that  the 
sacrifice  of  this  stranger  would  appease  the  demon  of 
the  disease.  A  fea.st  was  therefore  inadc  in  his  honour, 
after  which,  being  drunk,  ho  was  killml,  his  head  wiis 
cut  oflf  and  dragged  round  the  village,  followed  by  a 
procession  of  the  iTihubltaTUs  with  inusic  and  dancing. 
This  obtained   from  the  spirits  of  the  pestilence  the 
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fullest  protection  to  the  inhabitant.**,  who  saw  the 
grinning  demons  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  line  which 
the  procession  had  taken,  no  cuse  of  siniillpox  occurring 
lu  the  village. 

As    with    the   north-west    coast,   the    people    oIjoi 
suffered  under  the  depreciations  of  the  Llanuns.  who 
had    several    settlements  on   the   territory,   while   the 
fierce    Balauini   luid    Sooloo   pirates    hiul    their   hemA* 
quarters  in  islands  lying  of)'  this  coast. 

r  had  several  opportunities  of  seeing  the  Llatiun 
pirates,  and  I  could  not  but  admire  their  milil 
appearance  and  noble  bearing.  Before  they  abandoni 
PondAfiaAD,  one  of  the  places  attacked  by  Admiral  Si 
Thomas  Cochrane,  1  was  sent  tx>  endeavour  to  persuade 
them  to  adopt  a  quiet  life.  They  received  me  very 
well,  and  held  meetings  of  nil  the  prineipal  people,  who 
came,  fully  armed,  to  listen  to  the  proposals  1  had  to 
make  to  them.  TIjcsc  wore,  that  they  should  abandon 
their  piratical  habius  imd  settle  down  U*  mereantilc 
and  peaceful  pursuits,  or  that  they  should  move  their 
estabtishmeriLs  from  the  coasU  of  B<jmiH>  on  pain  of 
being  attacked  by  English  ships. 

The  Sultan  Si  Tabuk  and  other  chiefs,  in  reply,  said 
they  hml  always  of  necessity  biren  a  fighting  nation, 
the  Spaniards  having  seized  aiul  oppres>k.d  them  in 
their  own  coimtry.  and  carried  on  agiunst  tliem  from 
ancient  times  a  cruel  and  unscrupidous  war.  They 
said  they  had  the  greatest  regard  and  respect  for  the 
English,  as  ha4l  iHJi'U  pn>ved  when  their  country  wagi 
visiteil  by  Captain  Forrest  in  the  last  century.  Ho 
stayeil  with  them  for  many  months,  was  treaUtl  with 
the  greatest  kindness,  luu!  they  retitte<i  his  ship. 

These  Llanuns  called  themselves  Mohuni'  >l:tiiH  but 
religion  sat  vury  lightly  upon  them,  and   lin  >   froely 
partook  of  such  wine  and  spirits  as  I  had  with  roe. 
The  women  Ux>k  no  pains  to  a'>nceal  themselves,  ani 
wo  becajne  ho  frirudly  1jef(»re  I  loft  that  I  was  invited' 
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to  join  them  in  their  adventurous  life  and  teach  them 
how  to  dfKlg-e  the  ships,  I  in  return  having  the  choice 
of  their  most  beautiful  women  for  my  wife. 

On  another  occasion  1  had,  after  a  voyt^e  of  fourteen 
days  from  Labuan  in  a  native  boat,  got  safely  into  the 
Tawaran  River. 

We  were  suddenly  alarmed  by  hearing  the  sound 
of  large  gongs  towards  the  mouth.  We  of  course  ex- 
pected the  sountl  to  couio  from  approaching  enemies, 
as  at  that  time.  1851,  friends  were  rarely  met  with  in 
those  seas.  We  had  not  long  to  wait.  Soon  a  tine 
two-masted  vessel,  with  double  banks  of  oars,  pulled 
round  the  point  of  hind,  and  wiis  quickly  tollowetl  by 
^ve  others,  all  gaily  decorated  with  Hags  and  streamers. 
and  having  their  decks  covered  with  armed  men.  Wo 
recognised  them  at  oneo  as  Lhmun  pirates,  and  I  in- 
structed my  pilot  to  hail  them  and  inquire  who  they 
were  and  what  they  wanted.  A  very  handsouie  young 
man,  of  abuiit  twenty-eighty  in  a  coat  of  armour  f*irme<l 
from  the  plates  of  horn  of  the  water  buffalo,  con- 
nected together  by  brass  chain-work,  standing  in 
front  of  his  companions,  auswercd,  "  1  am  the  Sultan 
Si  Mirantow,  of  Layer-layer,  and  having  heard  that 
Mr.  Tx>w  is  in  the  river,  I  htive  come  to  pay  him  a 
friendly  visit."  Wo  were  in  my  boat  seventeen  men 
in  all,  sixteen  of  them  being  Brunei  Malays,  and  tlio 
relief  of  receiving  this  reply  may  bo  easily  imagined. 
We  immediately  invited  the  chief  to  an  entertainment, 
killed  the  fatted  calf  which  had  that  morning  been 
presented  to  us  by  the  people  of  the  village,  and  held 
liigh  festiv:d  till  the  evening,  wtien  wc  parted  on  the 
best  of  terms  with  our  interesting  guests.  I  never 
had  the  opportunity  of  meeting  this  agreeable  yoimg 
corsaii*  again,  as  he  was  killed  shortly  after  in  an  action 
with  a  Spanish  gunboat. 

In  the  neighbouring  districts  of  North  Borneo  is 
found  another  very  interesting  but  thriftless  race,  the 
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B^wB  or  Kft  gipMB.  who  «ra  of  a  Malay  tribe  which 
has  the  aame  habit  of  iivii^  in  boau  about  the  ialanda 
and  on  the  ooaau  of  the  Siratta  of  Malacca. 

Thej  are  eoDeeted  m  oommmritifla  in  aeTeral  |4aoes 
on  the  north-voet  ooasI  of  Borneo,  ono  of  these  beings ' 
at  Mengkabong.  a  ahaOov  baj  sniroutMied  bj  land,  but 
having  an  inlet  (rom  the  aea.  This  b  a  moat  pie- 
tureeque  locality,  the  bay  being  full  of  tiny  islands 
a  brigfai  vermilion  red  colour,  with  high  and  brokan 
outlines*  and  coTered  bj  the  housfts  and  ooooa-nut  tieea 
of  the  people. 

On  the  east  side  of  Borneo  these  people  attD  pva- 
aenro  their  old  habita,  and  lire  entirelj  in  their  boatiti* 
fully  oun&tructed  boats,  which  have  pennanent  palm- 
thai4thed  rooft,  outriggen  on  each  aide,  and  a  wide* 
knr  aail.  set  on  a  tripod  bamboo  meat.  Theae  boala 
are  very  safe  and  ver^-  (a&t,  and  as  the  predatory 
character  of  the  people  is  little  better  than  that  of  the 
Uanuns.  it  was  no  unoommon  thing  for  a  fleet  which 
liad  osaeuiblod  for  fishii^  or  coUecting  pearls,  tortoise- 
shell,  or  aea-alugs,  to  indulge  in  piratical  acta  when  any 
good  opportunity  presented  itaolf 

Personally  I  like  the  Bajows  very  uiuch,  and  they 
vaie  always  kind  to  tue.  Tbcy  are  small,  active,  dark- 
ooloured  follows,  with  very  bright  ^{lAy-like  eyea  and 
black  hair,  and  are  better-looking  than  the  Bomcana. 
Like  them  thoy  an>  Mohauiodans,  but  of  no  severe 
rubric  or  practice.  Generally  they  are  on  bad  tenna 
with  the  Idaan.  who  live  inshore  of  them,  and  accoae 
theoi.  1  fear  very  justly,  of  stealing  their  buffaloes 
and  cattle.  Their  country  is  the  only  part  of  Borneo 
in  which  horses  are  abundant,  and  they  ride  fearlctfaly, 
spearing  the  great  sambur  deer,  or  lassoing  il  while  at 
full  gallop.  Some  uf  ihe  girls  are  very  nice-looking. 
Contraty  to  the  practice  of  most  other  Malay  woolen^ 
they  wear  Lrouscnt  down  to  thfir  luikles,  aud  they  have 
more  liberty  than  ilxe  women  of  other  Mohamo<laQ  racefl»- 
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and  know  how  to  assert  their  rights.  I  once  saw  two 
of  them  having  an  argument  on  the  sands  at  Sandakan, 
which  they  endeavoured  to  settle  by  each  running  to 
her  boat  and  returning  with  a  spear  in  her  hand,  which 
each  shied  with  all  her  might  at  the  adversary.  The 
spears,  however,  fell  hanalessly  on  the  sand  beside 
them. 

.Climate 

As  might  be  expected  from  its  position  so  near  the 
equator,  the  climate  of  North  Borneo  is  hot  imd  moist, 
the  temperature  at  the  sea-level  never  falling  below 
68  dogreoH,  and  ranging  from  84  to  94  in  the  middle 
of  the  day.  Lower  temperatures  prevail  as  the  gi'ound 
becomes  more  elevated ;  and  Air.  Whitehead  gives  that 
at  7850  feet  during  the  month  of  February  as  vai'ying 
between42  minimimi  and  70  maximum ;  and  Sir  Spenser 
St,  John  records  the  lowest  temperature  near  the  top 
of  Kina  Balu  as  36  degrees.  The  rainfall  is  very 
heavy,  ranging  from  90  to  200  inches  annually,  seven 
or  more  inches  sometutios  falling  in  twenty-four  hours. 
ThumlerstnrmH  gathor  on  tlto  mountains  south  of  the 
British  island  of  Labuan.  and  are  during  the  months 
of  May,  June,  and  July  very  frequent  and  very  grand, 
the  lightning  discharges  and  the  rolling  of  the  thunder 
being  almost  inoessant.  The  general  oflfbct  of  this 
climate  is  similar  t-o  that  of  the  Malay  Peninstda.  In 
making  new  clearings  in  the  jungle,  fever  and  beri- 
beri are  prevalent,  and  the  island  of  Labuan,  when 
first  settled,  proved  very  unhealthy  from  these  causes; 
but  it  has  been  toimd  that  us  clearings  and  tlrainage 
are  extended,  these  diseases  are  less  prevalent  or 
disappear. 

The  waters  of  the  China  and  the  Sooloo  Seas  are 
most  beautifully  transparent^  so  that  in  fine  weather 
the  sea  bottom  is  visible  to  a  great  deptli.  They 
abound  in  coral  reefs,  which,  when  studied  from  a  boat 
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on  a  calm  day,  present  the  most  beautiful  tree-like 
foruis  and  glowing  colourR,  and  swimming  among  the 
spreading  branches  are  tishcs  of  extraordinary  shapes 
aud  brilliant  hues. 

The  enoruioiLs  Hhell  of  the  great  clam,  three  or  more 
feet  in  brea<lth,  which  may  occasittnally  be  seen  in  fish- 
mongers' shops  in  London,  lies  embedded  in  coral,  wiili 
its  valves  expanded  showing  the  striped  green  and 
yellow  oyster  within.  It  would  close  instantly  like  a 
rat-trap  on  anything  touching  the  animal,  and  a  man's 
foot  has  sometiuats  been  caught  in  it.  This  great 
oyster  is  eaten  by  the  people ;  and  occasionally  a  very 
beautiful  {>earl  is  found  in  it^  fleshy  substance,  which 
difl'ers  from  ordinary  pearls  in  being  somewhat  trans- 
lucent, of  a  granulated  ap^xiarance,  and  delicate  pink 
colour. 

The  finest  Oriental  |>carlK  in  the  world  are  found  in 
the  Sooloo  Sea,  and  are  the  produce  of  an  oyster  from 
which  the  mother-of-pt^arl  sliell  of  coiumeroe  is  alao 
obtained.  Tlicy  are  secreted  by  the  mantle  of  the 
animal,  which  deposits  the  precious  nacre  round  griiins 
of  sand  or  any  substance  of  an  irritating  chiu-actor. 
Large  pearly  accretions,  generally  of  an  irregular  shape. 
are  often  attached  to  the  inside  surface  of  the  sljeli, 
and  th^^se  are  valued  in  China;  but  the  beautiful  round 
and  drop-shaped  pearls,  so  much  esteemed  in  Eunipc, 
are  tjikcn  from  the  body  of  the  animal.  The  people  of 
the  Sooloo  Islands  are  perhaps  the  most  expert  divers 
in  the  world,  aud  they  collect  this  shell  by  diving  for 
it  in  from  ten  t^)  fifteen  fathoms  of  water. 

Another  animal  which  forms  a  conaidorable  arti< 
of  trade  is  the  Holothuria  or  sea-slug,  of  which  seri 
Bpecioa  resembling  living  oucumlH^rs  crawl  about  the 
reefii,  and  are  collected  aud  <lried  for  export  to  CbinA» 
where  they  are  much  valued  as  a  uutritious  article 
of  dicL 

The  beautiful  tortoise-shell,  another  prcKhict  of  the 
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BoHMlL  II&B8,  is  usually  found  to  the  north  and  east  uf 
the  island.  Edible  turtles  are  also  abundant,  and  great 
quantities  of  thoir  eggs  are  collectod  by  the  natives, 
who  are  very  fond  of  thein»  but  they  do  not  much 
couitncnd  themselves  to  the  palate  of  the  Euro]H3an. 

Some  of  the  reefs  when  dry  at  low  water  may  be 
seen  covered  with  what  appear  to  bo  beautiful  flowers 
havii^  fringed  petals  of  a  brilliant  yellow,  blue,  or 
purple  colour.  The.sc,  on  a  foot  being  planted  on  the 
reef,  are  iustuatly  and  simultaneously  withdrawn  into 
tiny  worm-like  shells,  the  homes  of  these  little  ser- 
pulie. 

Wonderful  examples  of  sea-anemones,  often  when 
expanded  more  than  two  feet  in  diameter,  may  be  seen 
in  crevices  of  the  reefs.  Two  or  three  species  of  a 
beautiful  tish  live  habitually  amongst,  and  arc  con- 
cealed by,  the  tentacles.  It  resembles  the  common 
goldfish  in  shape  and  size,  but  has  transverse  bands 
of  white  and  chestnut  coloiu",  which  look  as  if  the  fish 
were  made  of  beautiful  enamel. 

I  once  saw  a  lovely  little  fish  of  this  description 
hovering  in  the  water  over  a  beautiful  emerald-green 
anemone  on  the  reef  of  the  island  of  Koulin-Papan.  The 
anemone  was  attached  to  a  flat  deail  coral  of  the  genus 
Fungia,  so  that  it  was  not  difficult  to  raise  it,  and  with 
its  fish  I  took  it  homo  to  my  aquarium.  It  lived  with 
me  for  several  months,  and  whenever  I  fed  it.  it  carried 
the  particles  of  food»  and  hovering  in  the  water  over 
the  anemone,  dropped  the  morsels  into  its  mouth. 

Etliblc  fish  are  abumlant,  and  visit  the  coasts  in 
large  shoals  at  stated  periwis  of  the  year.  Shiu'ks, 
sword-fish,  and  .saw-fish  are  very  plentiful,  and  all  the 
most  beaiitifid  shells  known  to  collectors.  The  liarp 
shells,  the  cowrios,  the  cones,  and  many  others  are 
found  in  great  variety,  while  sponges  of  beautiful 
shapes  and  colours,  intiluding  the  Neptune's  cup,  are 
plentiful  on  submerged  reefs. 
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The  geological  struoture  of  the  island  has  not  yet 
been  fully  examined  Granite  and  syenite  appear  in 
several  places  and  fonu  the  summit  of  the  fpr^M 
moimtain  Kina  Balu,  which  appears  to  have  been 
thrust  up  through  deposits  of  sedimentary  rocks,  tho 
layers  of  which  are  seen  contorte<l  and  turned  ni>Hide 
down  at  its  base  in  a  very  reuuirkable  manner.  On 
the  north-west  coast-line  the  nx^ks  are  soft  Kandstonc« 
and  shales  of  geolo^'ically  recent  formation,  these  strata 
dipping  to  the  north-west  under  the  China  Sea. 

It  is  in  these  latter  do|M)8itj)  that  the  very  valuable 
mmicrous  thick  imd  extensive  veins  of  coal  are  found, 
and  from  them  springs  of  potrok'urn  rise  in  many 
places  to  tho  surface  of  tho  soil,  or  bubble  up  through 
the  waters  of  the  sea.  In  the  island  of  Mongalun.  off 
the  coast,  a  strong  spring  of  petroleum  exi&ts.  The 
coal,  which  is  in  great  abimdancc  on  the  north-went, 
:md  in  tho  south-east  parts  of  the  Lshmd.  is  worked  at 
Muara.  In  the  mouth  of  the  B<jmeo  River,  at  the 
British  island  of  Labuan.  at  tho  Sadong  River,  in 
Siu'awak ;  and  in  several  places  in  the  Dutch  territory 
it  is  of  excellent  quality,  though,  as  Gomparo«i  with  tho 
coal-^elds  of  England,  of  a  very  recent  gool*)gicttl  for- 
mation. 

In  Labuan  tho  shales  which  lie  atove  and  between 
tho  various  scams  contain  abundantly  irnpreRsions  of 
the  veget-ation  from  which  the  mineral  has  Iteen  de- 
rived, and  make  it  evident  that  the  sjimc  kinds  of 
trees  which  now  form  tho  forests  of  Borneo  existed  at 
that  remote  pcriwl — ferns,  palms,  and  onlinary  trees 
being  in  about  the  siune  proportion  as  in  the  foresU 
of  the  present  day.  One  of  tho  most  common  orden 
of  trees  represented  in  the  forest  vegetation  is  that  of 
the  Dipterocarpeic  or  two-winged  fruit,  many  of  which 
produce  timl>or  of  tho  largest  size  and  excellent  quality, 
and  rosins  and  woo<l  oils  in  great  abimdancc.  Tho 
resins,  which   resemble  gum  copal,  are  colled  by  the 
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general  name  of  dammar,  and  are  used  for  various 
econouiic  purptjses,  especially  for  the  maniifacLure  of 
vamislies.  They  exude  from  the  bark  of  the  trees, 
tpecially  from  piirts  which  have  been  in  any  way 
injured,  and  from  the  points  at  whioh  the  large 
branches  spring  from  the  parent  tnmk.  1  have  seen 
enormous  masses  of  these  rosins  in  such  positions, 
hanging  like  brown  icicles,  and  liave  known  collections 
of  seven  or  eight  hundredweight  dug  up  from  the  foot 
of  a  single  tree.  Masses  of  a  similar  substance  resem- 
bling amber  are  often  found  in  the  veins  of  coal — a 
further  proof  of  the  similarity  of  the  trees  now  growing 
with  those  which  existed  in  former  times. 

The  fruits  of  the  Dipterocarpeie  are  nuts  with  two 
largo  Tnembranctnis  wifigs,  like  tlio  feathers  uf  a  shuttle- 
cock, which  spring  fnmi  their  sides  and  cause  them  to 
rotate  when  falling  from  the  tree.  Some  of  these 
seeds  yield  abundantly  a  fatty  substance  which,  under 
the  nnme  of  vcgettibio  tallow,  is  much  used  as  a 
lubricant  for  machinery. 

Direct  volcanic  action  appears  to  be  absent  from 
Borneo,  and  earthquakes  are  altogether  unknown.  This 
is  remarkable,  as  the  island  is  embraced  on  two  sides 
by  tho  great  range  of  active  volcanoes  which  extends 
from  Sumatra,  through  Java  eastward,  to  the  Moluccas, 
and  northward  to  the  Philippine  Islands.  Dikes  of 
porphyry  and  other  eruptive  rocks  are  frequently  met 
with,  especially  in  the  limestone  district.  They  have 
boen'  protruded  thrtnigh  the  limestone,  and  are  often 
now  found  as  hills  from  one  to  two  thoiisand  feet  high. 

The  litin.'stone  is  deeply  fissured,  and  presents 
everywhere  on  the  surface  sharp  edges,  and  deep 
chasms  which  seem  to  penetrate  into  the  centre  of 
the  mountain  mass.  No  nmning  streams  are  any- 
where to  bo  foimd  on  these  hills,  and  when  Sir  Spenser 
St.  John  and  myself  wore  attempting  tho  ascent  of 
Gunung  Ma  UIu,  we  were  unable  to  obtain  water  for 
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the  use  of  our  party,  except  by  catching  the  rain  in 
one  of  the  tents  spread  out  for  the  purpose,  though  the 
niin  WAS  falling  heavily  at  the  time,  it  iinmodiat^lj 
di>uip{>t-ure(l  in  the  great  tisHures,  and  was  only  again 
seen  as  a  considerable  river  flowing  &om  a  cavern  tn 
tlie  pn;ci]>itous  side  of  the  mountain. 

The  caverns  in  which  the  edible  nesta  of  the  little 
swallow  are  collected  in  British  North  Borneo  are 
frequently  several  hundred  feet  in  height,  and  ofiea 
contain  rich  deposits  of  guano  formed  by  the  birds 
and  uiyriads  of  bats  which  frequent  them. 

The  soil  which  is  generally  found  in  the  iuBures  of' 
limestone  rock  is  in  Sarawak  often  rich  in  alluvtal*^ 
gold,  and  this  is  the  caae  even  when  the  openings  to 
the  tjHsm-es  are  high  alxjve  the  level  of  the  surrounding 
country.  In  the  Muluy  Peninsula  tin  ore  i*  fouml 
under  similar  conditiuns,  sometimes  at  an  elevation  of 
more  than  1 500  feet. 

The  ileposits  of  gold  in  Western  Borneo  are  always 
found  in  the  limestone  districts,  and  have  been  very 
extensively  worketl  for  hundreds  of  yean  by  the 
Chiuoso.  The  Segama  River,  in  which  rich  gold  has 
been  found,  in  the  territories  of  the  Chartered  Com- 
pany, driuns  a  similar  geological  fonnation,  and  greet. 
crt'orts  are  now  being  made  fully  to  explore  this  foi 
oovorod  district,  and  with  every  prospect  of  a  auooen^^ 
fill  result. 

In  connection  with  the  gold  depoaita  of  West 
Borneo,  I  may  mention  fin  interesting  community  of 
Chinese,  which  I  met  with  many  years  ago  at  a  place- 
called  Marup,  on  the  Sv^-karang  bnmcli  of  the  Balang 
Lupar  River. 

About  250  men  fonninf,'  a  co-oporative 
lived  in  a  neat  villjige,  built  of  plankn  and  palm  leai 
There  was  a  common  hall  in  a  central  position,  and^ 
each  member  of  the  society  was  the  propnoti:»r  of  one 
ahare,  and  waa  bound   to  contribute  his  dailv    wtirk. 
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There  were  certain  officers  of  the  couipany,  as  the 
engiaeer,  the  commissariat  officer,  the  schuolmaster, 
and  others,  who  were  awarded,  at  the  periodical  distri- 
bution of  tlio  profits,  extra  shares  in  proportion  to 
their  responsibilities.  Widows  and  orphans  were  pro- 
vided for,  and  education  was  compulsory  and  free. 
General  meeting  of  the  members  took  place  perio<li- 
ca.\\y,  but  a  meettnjjc  could  at  any  time  be  called,  by 
a  certain  number  of  niGuibers,  to  consider  any  ijuostiun 
of  importimce.  The  g-oi<l-bearing  soil  was  washed  from 
the  rough  tjravel,  colleuLed  iu  heaps,  under  careful  in- 
spection»  until  the  time  arrived  for  the  final  separation 
of  thii  metal,  which  occurred  once  in  three  months, 
when  the  gold  M'as  sold  to  the  Chinese  merchants.  All 
the  expenses  of  the  community  being  first  defrayed 
from  the  produce,  any  balance  whicli  might  remain 
was  divided  in  proportion  to  their  shares  among  the 
members  of  the  community.  Rations  were  provided 
for  the  single  workmen  in  the  central  building,  while 
many  members  who  were  married  to  Dyak  women  hved 
in  separate  houses — all  being  supplied  from  the  public 
commissariat — vegetables  being  grown  in  well-eultivated 
gardens,  the  common  property  of  the  coiTununity. 

On  the  wails  of  the. council-house  the  rules  of  the 
society  were  posted  up.  All  questions  were  decided 
by  a  majority  of  votes,  and  the  oHicors  were  elected  in 
the  same  way.  I  was  told  by  the  bookkeeper  that 
each  man  received  from  |8  to  |io  a  month  in  addition 
to  their  subsistence,  vi'hich  was  above  the  average  rate 
of  wages  prevalent  elsewhere  at  the  time.  The  dis- 
cipline preserved  was  extremely  striiiL,  no  loitering  being 
allowed  at  the  works ;  the  labourers  were  superintended 
by  overseers,  each  with  a  cane  in  his  hand.  I  was 
informed  by  the  chiefs  that  this  community  was 
atliliuted  to  a  great  society  which  had  worked  on 
similar  lines  in  tho  Dutch  territory  of  Sambas  for 
about  200  years. 

2  H 
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DiainoDds    have    boon    found    in    many    partA   of 

Borneo,  and  small  ones  are  said  to  havo  been  collected 
in  the  Nonb  Borneo  Company's  territory. 

In  ascending  any  Bomoan  river  from  the  sea  the 
first  vegetation  met  with  Ls  the  mangrove.  lu  trunks 
are  raises!  four  or  tive  feet  above  the  nmii,  on  stnmg 
woody  arched  aerial  roots,  forming  a  jungle  about 
thirty  feet  high,  and  extending  for  hundreil.s  of  rnilcs 
along  the  sea-shore  wherever  the  mud  brought  down 
by  the  rivers  does  not  give  place  to  sandy  beach. 

It  is  impossible  to  walk  in  a  ntangrove  swamp 
except  by  stopping  from  one  arched  root  to  another 
— a  method  of  progression  more  suited  to  the  monkeys, 
which  come  dim-n  from  the  jungles  to  catch  tlio  sh*:^!!- 
tish  and  crabs,  than  for  any  other  animal,  though  snakes 
are  frequently  seen  coiled  up  amongst  the  branches. 

After  passing  through  the  belt  of  mangroves,  which 
may  extend  from  half  a  mile  to  several  miles,  the  next 
band  of  vegetation  is  that  of  the  uipa.  a  so-called 
palm,  but  ri-aliy  belonging  U>  the  order  of  screw  pines. 
It  grows  with  its  trunk  resting  on  the  tnud,  and  sends 
up  magniiiccnt  pabu-like  pinnate  leaves  twenty-two  to 
twenty-rive  feet  long.  The  leaflets  of  these  branches 
are  four  to  five  feet  long,  and  from  them  arc  fonned 
the  thatch,  impervious  to  heat  and  rain,  with  which 
all  the  native  houses  arc  covere<l. 

Passing  the  uipa  swamps,  we  couie  to  iiKite  solid 
ground  as  we  ascend  the  river;  the  water  becomes 
mure  fresh,  and  the  character  (^f  the  vogct-atiou  changes, 
ordinary  jungle  mixed  with  palms  making  its  appear* 
once.  The  palm  which  first  attracts  attention  in  Bon» 
is  the  beautiful  nibong.  which  carries  its  graceful  head 
of  feathery  IcJives  on  slender  stems  from  thirty  to 
ninety  feet  long,  forty  or  fifty  of  these  springing  from 
each  separate  cluster.  The  round  st-ems,  of  al>out  aix 
inches  in  diameter,  are  of  a  very  hard  wood  outside, 
but  of  a  soft  pith-like  mass  within.     These,  cut  into 
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lengths,  form  the  posts  of  nino-tenths  of  the  houses 
of  all  the  natives  living  near  the  sea. 

Where  the  nibong  is  found,  raany  s|)ecies  of  the 
rattan  also  grow.  This  is  a  kind  of  trailing  pa.lni,  the 
oane  formerly  well  known  to  schoolboys  in  England 
being  one  of  this  species.  Being  split,  thoy  miikc, 
especially  when  freshly  gathered,  the  ordinary  cords 
used  in  house-building  by  the  Malaya,  for  in  their 
orchitecturo,  if  you  con  so  call  it,  no  nails  are  used, 
everything  being  tied  together  in  a  neat  and  efficient 
manner. 

The  three  plants  I  have  last  described  provide  the 
whole  of  the  building  material  for  the  construe  LiL»n 
of  large  villages.  The  town  of  Brunei,  which  contains 
I  5,000  people,  is  built  of  nothing  else,  from  the  smallest 
hut  to  the  extensive  palace  of  the  Sultan. 

From  the  point  at  which  the  palms  become  com- 
mon, the  farther  you  proceed  up  the  river  the  more 
thick  and  dense  the  vegetation  becomes ;  large  trees 
with  their  trunks  covered  with  beautiful  ferns,  para- 
sites, and  orchids,  overhang  the  stream.  The  whole 
country,  where  it  has  not  been  destroyed  for  cultiva- 
tion, presents  an  unbroken  forest  of  the  finest  possible 
vegetation,  the  lofty  trees  having  suspended  from  them 
climbitig  plants,  which  form  woody  ropes,  often  four  to 
six  inches  in  diameter,  knotted  in  the  most  intricate 
manner. 

The  intervals  between  the  large  trees  are  filled  up 
by  smaller  ones  of  all  ages,  and  the  ground  is  closely 
covered  by  seedlings,  by  climbing  or  dwarf  pahns.  by 
bamboos,  or  by  herbaceous  vegetation.  It  is  often 
impossible  to  penetrate  the  thicket,  especially  where 
the  rattan  palms  are  numerous.  These  grow  to  the 
tops  of  the  highest  trees,  luid  often  fall  by  their  own 
weight.  They  then  creep  along  the  ground  until  they 
are  able  to  reach  some  other  RU|>port,  when  they  go  on 
until  they  sometimes  attain  a  hundred  or  more  yards 
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in  length.  The  leaves  of  these  palms  have  the  midribs 
continued  into  a  long  whip-like  thong,  often  six  to  ton 
feet  beyond  the  point  of  the  leaf.  This  is  armed  on  it« 
imdor  surface  with  very  strong  hooked  spines,  placed 
in  rows  of  three  or  four  at  intervals  of  two  or  three 
inches,  and  it  is  impossible  to  pabs  through  such 
jungles  until  a  path  has  been  cut. 

By  far  the  largest  tree  of  Borneo  is  the  mengi 
or  tapang.  In  looking  over  the  jungle  from  any 
moderate  elevation,  this  tree  is  at  once  distinguished 
by  itfi  white  branches,  which  are  seen  springing  from 
the  trunk  just  below  the  ordinary  lino  of  the  foliage 
of  the  forest.  The  tapang  is  frequently  300  feet  in 
height  to  the  top  of  its  branches ;  the  foliage  is  of 
a  pale-green  colour,  resembling  that  of  the  acacia  in 
Kugland ;  and  the  whole  appearance  of  the  tree  is  very 
light  and  graceful.  Its  timber  is  of  a  dark  broi 
colour,  and  lis  trunk  is  supported  up  to  the  height  of 
thirty  or  more  feet  by  buttresses  of  from  six  to  eight 
feet  in  breadth. 

This  tree  is  preferred  to  all  others  by  the  great  honey- 
boo  of  liomeo  on  which  to  build  its  nests,  the  cembs 
hanging  from  the  under  side  of  the  branches,  and  some- 
times  twenty  or  more  swanns  building  on  the  same  trei 

To  secure  the  bees'  wax  and  honey,  as  the  smooth^ 
tnink  lias  no  branches  for  150  feet,  the  Dyaks  use 
spikes  of  split  bamboo  abjut  three  feet  long.  Tbi 
being  sharply  pointed,  arc  driven  into  the  bark  of  the^ 
tree  at  distances  of  about  two  feet,  one  above  the  other, 
and  to  their  ends  a  long  upright  strip  of  bamboo 
tied,  so  that  a  ladder  is  fonnod.  having  the  tree  for  od#* 
Upright  and  the  attached  bamboo  for  the  other,  the 
spikes  forming  the  rungs.  This  is  patiently  carried  up 
to  the  fork  of  the  tree,  and  is  ascended  at  night  by  the 
Dyaks,  who  cut  off  the  combs  one  after  the  other,  and 
lower  thetu  in  basketij  by  ropes  of  rattan  to  their  com- 
panious  on  the  ground. 
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Another  very  fine  tree  in  Borneo  is  that  which 
produces  the  Bornean  camphor.  Its  trunk  is  not  much 
inferior  in  size  to  that  of  the  tapang,  but  its  bnmches 
have  not  so  great  a  spread.  The  foliage  is  more  dense 
and  the  buttresses  are  smaller.  The  camphor  is  very 
rarely  met  with,  although  the  tree  is  one  of  the  most 
abundant,  and  tho  natives  who  gather  it  speak  in  its 
presence  a  j)eculiar  language,  anil  say  it  can  only  bo 
discovered  by  the  use  of  magical  incantations  and 
charms.  Tho  property  possessed  by  this  camphor, 
and  which  gives  it  a  value  equal  to  twenty  times  that 
of  the  Chinese  varieties,  is  tho  slowness  with  which  it 
evaporates.  It  is  used  by  the  Chinese,  who  are  the 
principal  purchasers  of  it,  in  the  embalmment  of  the 
dead. 

Many  other  forest  trees  produce  timber  of  a  fine 
quality,  and  specimens  of  about  forty  of  these  may  be 
seen  at  the  offices  of  tho  British  North  Borneo  Com- 
pany, at  tho  Imiwrial  Institute,  and  at  the  museums  at 
the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens  at  Kew. 

Before  the  general  employment  of  steam  vessels  in 
the  Eastern  seas  I  have  seen  spars  of  Bornean  timber 
exported  by  aliiploiuls  to  China  for  the  masts  of  the 
great  junks  then  in  use,  each  of  which  was  from  1 20 
to  160  feet  in  length.  The  iron-wood  of  Borneo,  calletl 
balean,  is  almost  indestructible,  except  by  fire,  and  it 
and  the  richly  scented  wood  called  bidaru  are  never 
attacked  by  white  ants,  which  are  so  destructive  to 
almost  all  other  kinds  of  timber. 

The  sago  palm  is  one  of  the  most  important  vege- 
table productions  of  the  island,  and  it  is  found  in  all 
tlie  low  grounds  where  there  are  or  have  been  inhabit- 
ants. It  is  a  palm  having  a  straiglit  stem  of  about 
two  feet  in  diameter,  with  a  crown  of  pinnate  leaves 
each  about  twenty  feet  long  spreading  from  its  top. 

Sago  in  many  of  tho  low-lying  districts  forms  the 
principal  food  of  tho  people.     lb  is  obtained  from  the 
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pith  of  the  tree  which  fills  tho  hollow  woocly  cylinder 
of  the  stem,  the  walls  of  which  ore  not  more  ihwi 
two  inches  in  thickness.  A  good  trunk  will  cont4un  900 
to  1 000  Ihs.  of  sago-bearing  pith.  Thia  is  dug  out  of 
the  hollow  shell  with  bamboo  scoops,  and  by  macera- 
tion and  washing  tho  starch  is  roughly  separated  from 
(ho  woo<]y  fibre,  and  fonns  the  substance  called  leman- 
tah,  or  raw  sago,  from  which,  by  further  purifying,  the 
beautiful  Hour  so  much  used  in  manufactures  and  con- 
fcclionory,  and  the  granulated  pearl  sago  of  commerce, 
are  obtained. 

The  cocoa-nut  tree  must,  from  the  numerous  illua- 
trations  of  it  which  appear  everywhere,  be  familiar  to 
you  all.  It  is  a  very  beaiitifid  and  graceful  object,  and 
is  to  bo  found  about  the  houses  of  every  village  in 
Borneo. 

Another  palm-tree  someth'mg  like  the  sago»  but 
having  its  trunk  covered  with  a  black  hair-like  sub- 
stance, is  much  esteemed  by  the  natives  on  account 
of  the  quantity  of  toddy  or  palm  wine  and  sugar 
which  it  produces.  The  toddy  is  prociu-ed  by  cutting 
otT  the  large  fruit  tassels  before  the  flowers  are  de- 
veloped, when  the  sap  exudes  freely,  and  is  received 
in  bamboo  receptacles  hung  beneath  them  for  tho 
purpose.  About  two  gallons  run  daily  for  about  two 
months  from  a  good  tree,  a  thin  slice  of  the  flower 
stem  being  cut  off  chiily  to  form  a  &esh  surface. 

Other  beautiful  trees  in  the  plantations  surrounding 
the  villages  are  the  betel  nut  or  areca  palm,  tho 
astringent  fruit  of  which  is  chewed  with  the  leaf  of  a 
pepper  plant  and  a  little  lime  and  gambier  by  all  the 
natives  of  Borneo.  Others  are  much  valued  for  their 
perfume,  as  the  champaka  and  the  kananga.  tho  first 
a  magnolia  with  goldon-yellow  flowers,  the  other  bear- 
ing green  flowers  of  a  very  delicate  perfume.  The 
girls  delight  in  threading  them  together  with  thm 
blofisoms  of  the  tuberose  and   the  Italian  y 
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into  strings,  which  they  wear  at  night  in  their  long 
black  hair. 

No  eounLry  in  the  workl  can  rival  tlie  Malay 
Islands  in  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  delicious 
fruits  which  they  produce.  First  of  all  they  place  the 
durian,  which  hangs  from  the  branches  of  very  large 
trees,  and  is  of  tho  .size  of  a  melon,  but  the  rind  is 
covered  with  strong  green  or  yellowish  prickles.  It 
opens  lengthwise  into  five  divisions  when  the  fruit  is 
ripe,  and  inside  of  each  are  three  to  five  large  chestnut- 
like seeds  covered  with  cream-coloured  or  white  pulp 
looking  like  cusUird  pudding.  This  is  of  the  most 
delicious  sweet  and  nutty  tlavour.  but  the  sn»ell  of  the 
fniit  is  disagreeable  to  most  Euri»peans  uutil  they 
become  accustomed  to  it.  The  old  voyager  Dampier 
concludes  his  description  of  it  by  saying,  "  and  it  sends 
forth  a  most  savoury  stink." 

The  fruit  most  valued  by  Europeans  is  the  man- 
gustin.  TheHavour  is  that  of  sweetish  acidity  ;  it  melts 
in  the  mouth,  and  is  so  wholesome  and  refreshing  that 
quantities  of  it  may  be  eaten,  even  by  persons  suffering 
from  fever.  It  is  of  the  size  of  a  good  apple,  the  rind 
being  thicker  than  that  of  an  orange.  To  eat  it  one  holds 
it  by  the  stalk  and  cuts  the  rind  horizontally  round  the 
fruit ;  the  upper  part  is  then  easily  lifted  off,  when  iave 
to  seven  cloves  of  the  snow-white  pulp  are  seen  lying 
in  a  cup  of  a  beautiful  crimson  colour. 

The  climbing  plants  which  produce  the  indiarubber 
of  Borneo  are  not  cultivated,  but  grow  wild  in  tho 
jungle.  Two  of  these  produce  a  beautiful  golden-coloured 
fruit  which  is  very  pleasant  to  cat. 

Other  delicious  fruits  I  can  only  mention,  amongst 
them  the  langsat,  the  rambutan  or  liohec,  of  various 
colours ;  the  Larap,  a  delicious  kind  of  bread-fruit ;  the 
tampui,  from  which  a  spirit  is  distilled,  and  many 
others.  Pineapples  are  planted  as  cabbages  are  in  Eng- 
land, and  \nth  much  less  attention  produce  delicious 
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fruit.  A  curioiis  variety  is  grown  in  European  and 
Chinese  gardens:  the  central  fruit,  about  seven  pounds 
in  weight,  is  surrotinded  by  ttl>oiit  a  dnzon  small  fniitc. 
on  the  same  stalk,  each  weighing  from  six  to  eight  ounce&' 
The  pIant4iiDs  and  bananas  of  Boraeo  are  superior  to 
any  nthors,  and  the  punielo,  orange,  and  lime  are  of 
similar  high  quality. 

The  celebrated  upas-troo  of  Java,  which  was  sup- 
posed to  poison  birds  fl>*ing  over  it,  is  found  in  Borneo. 
Its  JTiice  is  of  a  white  colour,  but  becomes  brown  when 
prepared  for  use.  The  Dyaks  smear  the  darts  of  their 
blow-tubes  with  it,  and  it  has  a  rapi<lly  fatal  elTect, 
either  on  man  or  on  the  largest  animal. 

Another  curious  plant  is  called  the  akar  tuba.     Its 
flowers  resemble  those  of  the  laburnum,  but  are  of  fr^ 
beautiful  purple  colour,  and  have  a  strong  perfume 
bitter  almonds.    The  juices  of  the  root  thrown  into  the 
rivers  are  used  for  stupofjnng  fish,  and  this  painleaAi 
poison  is  the  favourite   resource  of  Dyak  young  men 
and  women  when  disappointed  in  love. 

The  jungles  of  Borneo  have  supplied  European 
gardens  with  some  of  the  finest  orchids,  among  which 
may  be  meutionefl  the  great  white  Ph.alcmfrpH\»  ffrandi' 
flora,  the  Vnnda  lomi,  several  of  the  finest  of  the 
Cypripodiums,thc  Grammatopkyllnm  sptciosiim,  and  many 
Dendroblums.  The  Cypriptdium  ntcnti  jflatyUrnium 
which  wa.s  exhibited  by  Sir  Trevor  Ijiwrence  in  1895 
at  the  Temple  Show,  and  fur  which  ho  refused  an  oflorj 
of  eight  hundred  guineas,  came  from  Borneo.  1 

In  the  don.so  forest  of  the  low-lying  cotmtry  liaod- 
some  flowers  are  rarely  seen,  but  wlien  an  elevation 
of  Ave  thousand  feet  is  reached  the  character  of  the 
vegetation  changes,  and  more  resembles  that  of  the 
moimtains  of  India  on  the  one  hand,  abounding  in 
rhododendrons,  while  other  plants  have  their  aflinitiec 
in  the  most  southern  lands.  Of  all  the  plants  I  saw, 
the  rhododendrons  were  the  most  beautiful,  and   thaj 
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pitcher  plants  the  most  curious.  I  met  with  one  of 
these  last  on  Kina  Bahi  at  about  six  thousand  feet, 
which  had  so  largo  a  pitnlior  that  it  hold  as  much  as 
four  pint  bottles  of  liquid ;  and  a  drowned  rat  was 
found  in  one  of  theru.  Tlio  pitchers  generally  liang 
from  the  leaf  of  the  nepenthes,  but  in  this  case  they 
rested  on  the  groun<l  in  a  circle  round  the  plant. 

The  fauna  of  Borneo  is  very  large  and  interesting, 
including  many  species  which  are  found  in  the  Malay 
Peninsula  and  on  the  ishuids  of  Java  and  Sumatra, 
which,  in  Dr.  Wallace's  opinion,  have  at  geological 
periods  formed  with  it  an  extension  of  the  Asiatic 
continent. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  roynl  tiger,  so  munh 
dreaded  and  so  common  in  other  Malay  countries,  is 
not  found  in  Borneo.  The  largest  feline  animal  is  the 
clouded  leopard,  and  this  is  very  rare. 

The  ourang-outang,  or  wild  man  of  the  woods, 
called  7nins  by  the  natives,  is  found  in  several  parts, 
but  it  is  confined  to  particular  districts,  sometimes 
being  found  on  one  side  of  a  river  and  not  on  the 
opposite  bank.  It  is  an  animal  with  very  powerful 
arms,  the  stretch  of  which  from  finger-point  to  finger- 
point  often  measures  seven  feet  six  inches ;  but  its 
legs  are  small  in  comparison.  It  rarely  comos  to  the 
ground,  is  quite  inoffensive  when  not  molested,  but 
in  that  case  tights  savagely.  Its  favourite  fruit  is  the 
durian,  for  which  it  vLsits  the  orchards  of  the  Dyaks, 
who  may  often  be  seen  with  marks  of  severe  wounds 
from  the  bites  of  the  animal  received  while  defending 
their  plantations. 

Other  monkeys  are  abundant,  and  towards  evening 
the  trees  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers  are  often  crowded 
with  them,  In  aiidition  to  thtJ  large  proboscis  monkey, 
there  are  the  kra,  an  amusing  long-tailed  grey  animal 
with  largo  whiskers,  and  several  gibbons,  tailless 
creatures,  which  to  my  mind   are   far  more  man-like 
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than  the  ourang-outang,  though  not  so  large. 
last  make  most  delightful  pets;  juid  the  Mulny.s  have 
belief  that  they  were  formerly  human  beingii,  and 
now  undergoing  ponanco  for  their  sins. 

The  great  water- bufl'alo,  goats,  fowls,  and  ducks  are 
the  chief  domestic  animals ;  though  there  arc  horsosv- 
and  a  very  pretty  breed  of  cattle  scarcely  distinguish- 
able from  Guernseys,  in  the  territory  of  the  Chartered 
Company.     There  are  also  many  inscDtivorous  animals ; 
many  rodents,  as  K<juirreiK.  porcupines,  and  rats.     The 
elephant  is  not  uncommon  in  the  north-east  district, 
with   two  s|jecios  of  wild   cattle,  and  one  large  wild, 
boar.    The  rhinoceros   is   there,  but   rarely  seen ;  on< 
kind  of  bear,  and  several  species  of  deer,  including  the 
large  samhtir  and  the  little  ktmchil,  the  latter  the  siza| 
of  a  small  rabbit,  with  legs  no  thicker  than  quills,  aD< 
of  the  most  graceful  shape  and  active  habits. 

Birds  are  very  numerous,  and  many  of  them  of 
gorgeous  colours  and  large  size.  Tiie  great  hombills 
are  the  Hrst  to  attract  attention,  for  in  laying  overhead] 
from  mountain  to  motmtain  they  beat  the  air  with  so 
much  noise  as  U>  bo  hi^rd  Ixifore  they  come  in  sighu 
Their  voices  are  hoarse  and  very  loud,  and  they  hai 
the  ciuious  hiibit  of  shutting  up  the  female  during  tl 
period  of  incubation  in  the  hollnws  of  the  trees, 
male  feeding  her  through  a  hole  in  the  mud  wall  which 
encloses  the  nest.  There  are  many  species  of  these 
birds,  and  several  have  the  pcculiur  excrescences  on  the 
bill  from  which  they  derive  their  name,  and  which  in 
the  rhinoceros  hombill  is  of  a  beautiful  crimson  and 
yellow  colour. 

Amongst  the  game  birds,  which  are  numerous,  are] 
the  argus  and  the  tireback  pheasant ;  but  the  peacock  aodl 
jungle-fowl  of  the  Malay  Peninsida  are  not  known  in 
Borneo.     The  game  birds  are  rarely  seen,  never  taking 
wing  except   under  sudden   fright.      Dogs   sometimes 
put  them  up ;  but,  though  rarely  shot,  they  are  often 
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captured  iu  sprmges,  which  the  natives  are  very  clever 
in  concealing  in  their  runs. 

Pigeons  and  doves  are  very  nimiorouH  and  beauti- 
ful, The  nienanibun,  which  is  about  the  size  of  a  small 
guiuca-fowl,  but  of  a  greenish-brown  colour,  with  sriiali 
red  wattles  aiid  very  large  and  strung  logs  and  foet, 
has  the  unusual  liabit  of  scratching  logother  heaps  of 
sand  near  the  sea-shoro  in  which  to  deposit  its  eggs. 
These  are  hud  in  burrows  like  rabbit-holes,  and  are  of 
the  size  of  large  duck  eggs,  anfl  of  a  beautiful  pink 
colour.  Several  birds  use  the  same  heap  for  nesting 
purposes,  and  I  have  scon  as  many  as  three  dozen  eggs 
taken  from  one  of  them.  This  remiu-kably  large  agg, 
without  any  incubation  from  the  parent  bird,  pro^hices 
a  fiill-fledged  chick,  which  is  able  to  run  and  fly  the 
instant  it  escapes  from  the  slicll,  anil  1  have  seen  it 
directly  begin  to  scratch  the  earth  and  look  for  insects 
just  like  an  ohl  bird. 

The  menambun  is  generally  found  on  small  islands 
or  near  the  sea-shore,  tuid  its  cry  is  a  raost  unearthly 
wail.  When  I  lived  in  Labuan.  a  gentleniau  and  his 
wife  went  to  one  of  the  smali  islands  intending  to  make 
a  cocoa-nut  plantation ;  but  they  abandoned  it  after 
a  few  nights,  saying  that  the  place  was  haunted  by 
demons,  and  that  it  was  impossible  to  endiu-o  the 
cries,  moans,  and  screams  which  lasted  the  whole  night 
throtigli.  I  went  myself  to  the  place,  imd  heiird  the 
screams  during  the  moonlight  night  without  being  able 
to  identify  the  cause  of  them,  imtil  by  accident  a  bird 
uttered  its  cry  quite  close  to  me  in  the  daytime,  and 
on  rushing  to  the  spot  1  put  up  a  menambun  which 
had  just  come  out  from  the  burrow  of  its  nest.  These 
moimds  of  earth  arc  used  by  the  birds  for  many  con- 
secutive seasons,  and  trees  and  shrubs  are  frequently 
seen  growing  upon  them. 

As  might  be  expected  in  a  country  situated  under 
the  Equator,  reptdes  are  abundant ;  amongst  them  two 
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species  of  crocodiles,  the  larger  of  which  is  a  most 
dangerous  brute,  and  very  frequently  take^  people  from 
the  native  hoars,  from  the  sea  beach,  or  when  they  are 
crossing;  the  fords  of  rivers.  Snakes  are  plentiful  in 
Borneo ;  amongst  them  two  kinds  of  cobra,  the  haiiia* 
dryad  and  tlie  ordinary  l>lack  cobra.  All  snakes  are 
beautiful  creatures,  and  some  of  those  in  Borneo  have 
lovely  colours.  The  hamadryad,  which  lives  by  feeding 
on  other  snakes,  often  attains  tifteen  feet  in  length.  It 
is  fortunately  rare,  as  its  bite  is  mnst  deadly,  and  it 
does  not  hesitate  to  attack  men,  even  without  provoca- 
tion. There  is  a  beautifid  pea-green  whip-snake  which 
is  common  in  gardens,  and  which  is  perfectly  harmloK. 
On  one  occasion  I  saw  one  of  these  creaturea  under 
excitement  instantly  change  its  colour  from  beautiful 
yellow  and  pea-green  to  the  dull  grey  of  the  ground  on 
which  it  was  wriggling.  The  great  python  is  said  to 
attain  a  length  of  forty  foot,  I  secured  the  skin  of  one 
thirty  feet  long,  which  had  l>een  killed  the  (hiy  before^ 
by  an  Dnglish  miner  whoso  dog  it  had  seized. 

Thi*  iM^mitiful  flying  li/jirds  of  a  goldon-green  coloui 
are  common  on  tho  trunks  of  trees  in  old  jungles,  as  is 
the  grey  house-lizard  or  cichak,  which  may  be  seen 
when  the  lamps  are  lighted  catching  the  mosquitoefl 
and  running  on  the  ceilings  of  every  room  in  European 
houses  with  its  back  downward.  Many  other  lizard*, 
fn^m  three  inches  to  six  feet  long,  are  found  in  the 
forests  and  on  the  sea-shore. 

Bats  are  of  very  numerous  kinds.  The  large  fruit- 
eating  bat.  called  the  flying  fox.  may  be  seen  orerjr 
evouiug  an  hour  l^>efore  simset  crossing  overfaead  in 
tens  of  thousands,  going  from  the  high  trees  on  which 
they  have  rested  during  the  day,  to  the  friiit- 
and  feoding-placcfl  in  search  of  fotxl. 

Insocts  abound  in  all  places.     Hundreds  of  speoii 
of  )>utterrties,  many  of  the  most  gorgeous  ooloiuv,  flj' 
about  from  8  A.it  to  noon ;  amongst  these,  the  many 
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species  of  Omithoptera  are  very  large  and  very  beauti- 
ful. The  atlas  is  the  largest  of  the  tnoths,  useasuring 
more  than  six  inches  across  the  wings.  Beetles,  iu- 
chuling  many  species  of  fireflies,  are  very  curious.  Leaf- 
insects,  stick  -  insects,  noisy  cioad&s,  beautiful  bees, 
glorified  bugs  with  wing-cases  like  polished  gold,  and 
others  emitting  a  disagreeable  odour  from  beautilul 
green  and  scarlet  bodies,  are  very  common. 


Climate  and  Soil 


The  climate  and  soil  of  British  North  Borneo  are 
adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  every  tropical  plant  of 
economic  value.  A  very  fine  description  of  loltacco 
was  grown  by  the  natives  of  the  country  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Kina  Balu  before  the  advent  of  the  Com- 
pany into  the  country.  Large  tracts  of  suitable  land 
have  since  been  taken  up  by  European  syndicates,  and 
the  soft  and  silky  leaf  for  the  wra])pers  of  cigars  which 
some  of  them  have  sent  home  have  realised  the  largest 
prices  of  the  season.  This  valuable  description  of  leaf 
had  hitherto  been  grown  of  the  finest  quality  only  in 
Sumatra,  where  the  profits  of  its  cultivation  frequently 
realised  annually  more  than  lOO  per  cent,  on  the 
capital  expeudetL  The  export  of  tobactw  for  the 
year  1895  amounted  to  10^374  bales,  which  realised 
;£  I  36,000,  and  at  four  different  trade  sales  in  Amster- 
dam the  Borneo  leaf  took  higher  prices  than  the  best 
Sumatra,  and  greater  results  are  confidently  expected 
in  the  future. 

The  North  Borneo  State  Cigar  Syndicate  manu- 
facturtis  this  tobacco  into  oxeullenL  cit^ars,  wlnoli  are 
rapidly  acquiring  a  high  reputation  in  London,  and  are 
sold  at  a  uioderate  price. 

Lilx^rian  coffee  cultivation  is  at  present  attracting 
great   attention   in   British    North  Borneo,  which   has 
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been  proved  to  bo  eminently  suit&ble  for  it.  The 
development  of  the  country  under  Mr.  Prior,  the 
pioneer  cultivator  and  settler  of  North  Borneo,  en- 
abled him  to  have  under  cotFee,  at  tlic  end  o(  1896, 
280  acres;  while  the  Borneo  Cotfee  Company,  imdcr 
Mr.  Brand,  alst*  had  a  large  acreage,  all  the  prt>duce 
being  of  a  very  high  quality. 

The  rhca,  ramie,  or  China  gross  fibre  promises  to 
become,  now  that  the  means  of  separating  it  from 
the  gums  and  resins  in  which  it  i.s  eml>ed<ied  in 
the  plant  have  been  discovered,  a  most  important 
industry,  peculiarly  suitable  for  Borneo,  of  which 
country  one  of  the  kinds  is  a  native.  This  beautiful 
fibre  is  capable  of  being  manufactured  into  fabrics 
resembling  the  most  beautiful  silks  and  laces,  as  well 
as  all  the  coarser  products  to  which  flax  has  hitherto 
been  ap|)licil. 

The  natives  of  North  Borneo  manufacture  a  very 
strong  tibre  called  lumbar  into  tlie  clothes  they  wear  in 
the  jungle.  It  is  mixed  with  the  native-grown  cotton 
and  woven  into  jackets  and  petticoats,  and  is  found  to 
be  the  only  material  which  can  withstand  the  thorns 
and  protect  the  bodies  of  the  wearers.  The  plant 
grows  wild  abunthintly  around  the  villages  and  in  all 
o|>ou  places. 

Three  kinds  of  indiarubber  are  found  wild  in  the 
jungles ;  but  it  is  fearc<l  it  muy  soon  becon>e  extinct 
from  the  wasteful  manner  in  wltich  it  is  collected.  But 
the  finest  of  the  Brazihan  species,  the  para  rubber,  hotf 
been  proved  to  be  suitable  to  the  soil  and  climate,  and 
as  it  is  a  very  fast-growing  tree,  and  its  produce  fetches 
the  highest  piice  of  all  rubbers  in  the  market,  its  ex- 
tensive cultivation  must  necessarily  be  a  very  profitable 
speculation,  as  after  the  first  planting  the  tree  will 
yearly  become  more  valuable  without  much  cost  of 
cultivation. 

The    tn^as    which    protluce   gutta-fH*rrha    are    also 
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natives  of  Borneo,  and  aro  equally  destroyed  by  the 
native  method  of  collecting  the  valuable  ^iinu  Forests 
of  these  trees,  as  well  as  those  of  the  indiarubber,  should 
be  established  by  the  Government  in  suitable  places  to 
replace  the  indigenous  treOvS  destroye<i. 

A  fine  kind  of  cotton,  quite  difterent  from  the 
annual  cotton  of  America,  was  cultivated  by  the  natives 
from  time  immemorial,  and  the  cloth  made  from  it  by 
the  Llanun  women  is  far  more  durable  than  any  im- 
ported from  Europe,  and  sells  for  about  ten  times  the 
price.  The  shnib  is  about  ten  feet  high,,  and  may 
frequently  be  iiiet  witli  near  the  Malay  houses.  But  the 
American  cotton  also  may  probably  pay  for  cultivation, 
in  view  of  tlio  great  demand  which  is  likely  to  arise  in 
China  and  Japan,  where  so  many  factories  are  in  course 
of  construction. 

Sugar  is  another  industry  which  may  be  profitably 
engaged  in.  Manila  hemp  (of  a  high  commercial 
value)  has  also  been  Kuccessfully  grown  and  propiU-od. 
Pepper  is  a  native  of  the  country,  and  has  formerly 
been  exported  on  an  extensive  scale.  Vanilla  is  repre- 
sented also  by  a  haudsomc  species  in  the  jungle.  The 
few  plants  of  cacao,  from  the  fruits  of  which  chocolate 
is  made,  have  thriven  admirably,  and  the  chocolate 
from  tho  neighbcturing  Sooloo  Islands  is  of  the  highest 
quality.  Cocoa-nuts  grow  noAvhere  so  strongly  as  in 
Borneo,  and  an  enormous  acreage  of  land  is  suitabki 
for  their  cultivation.  The  betel  palm  can  be  exten- 
sively grown,  and  silk  cotton  or  cotton  flock  is  of  the 
most  simple  cultivation  and  rapid  growth.  Tapioca  is 
much  grown  by  the  natives,  and  sago  plantations 
might  be  proJitabiy  extended;  and  many  smaller  cul- 
tivations, as  ground-nuts,  ginger,  cardamoms,  arrowroot, 
and  others,  have  all  been  plante<l  cxperimenlalJ^',  and 
have  given  satisfactory  results. 

The  first  Governor  of  the  Coinpany,  my  friend  Mr. 
W.  Treacher,  writes :  "  So  prolitic  is  nature,  that  ^x  huts 
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crowded  with  inhabitanls,  in  a  place  less  than  two  acres 
in  extent,  have  been  known  to  draw  their  entire  sual 
nance  day  after  day  from  this  little  lot." 


Revenue  and  Expexdittre 

After  the  many  years  of  anxiety  through  which 
the  Company  lias  passed,  it  is  very  satisfactory  to  know 
that  after  the  spirited  manner  in  which  they  have  jier- 
serored,  in  face  of  groat  difficulties,  their  efforts  to 
establish  the  government,  and  to  develop  the  resources 
of  the  country,  now  show  results  from  which  success 
may  be  confidently  relied  on. 

The  railway  through  the  Penotal  Gorge  is  no  sooner 
shown  to  be  a  feasible  project,  promising  to  open  uji 
countries  of  great  value,  than  a  large  subsidiary  entei 
prise  is  undertaken  with  the  view  of  developing  lb< 
timber  trade  along  the  line,  and  working  the  mineral' 
oil  springs  existing  in  the  neighbourhood ;  while  the 
New  Central  Borneo  Company  are  achieving  a  sut 
in  working  the  valuable  coalfields  of  Labuau  whicb'' 
could  never  be  attained  in  the  etwlier  history  of  the 
colony. 

The  revenue  of  the  State  up  to  the  year  1894  had 
always  shown  a  deficit  as  compared  with  the  expendi- 
ture, the  figures  for  that  year  having  been — 


ExiH'Uduure 
Uevcuue 


Defleieney 


For  1 89  5' 


Revenue 

Ex]>ciiUiiurc 


Z39,3>6    4     4 
36,420  18    6 

Z2.89S     5  to 


/;40.78a  19    3 
39,726    6  10 

/i/)63  12     $ 


Sur]i1ua  .... 
The  turning- jioint,  therefore,  took  place  in  1895. 
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Imports  and  Exports 

The  total  value  of  imports  for  1894  was  1,329,066 
dollars,  and  the  exports  1,698,543  dollars.  For  1895 
the  imports  were  1,663,906  dollars,  and  the  exports 
2,130,600  dollars,  giving  an  increase  in  the  value  of 
the  imports  for  1895  as  compared  with  1894  of 
384,840  dollars,  and  an  increase  of  exports  of  the 
same  years  of  732,057  dollars.  It  will  thus  be  seen 
how  complete  and  effectual  was  the  change. 


2  I 


HONG-KONG 

h\  Da.  JAMES  CANTLIE 


Thic  Cpowb  colony  of  Hong-kong  coiudsU  of  the  bland 
of  Houg-koag  itself;  of  sevenil  hiuuD  mljiicout  iKlniitU: 
and  of  tho  pc'nLu.Nulu  of  Kowloou,  aliout  throe  ^uam 
miles  on  the  mainland  of  China,  iuiniediatcly  opposil 
the  mam  island.  All  osoept  ihe  last-nuniud  wore 
coded  to  Britain  in  the  year  1841  ;  but  it  wan  not 
mitil  tho  year  i860  that  Kowloon  became  part  of  the 
colony.  The  island,  which  gives  its  name  to  Ui« 
colony,  is  in  length  eleven  miles  &om  east  to  west,  and 
varies  in  breadth  from  two  lo  five  miles.  It  occupies 
an  area  in  all  of  twenty-nine  square  miles. 

Hong-kong  consists  of  a  chain  of  granite 
rising  abniptly  from  the  .sea  to  a  height  of  over  1  500 
feet  in  several  instances,  and  attaining  an  altitude  of 
1820  feet  at  the  highest  point— tho  "Peak.**  The 
name  "  Hong-kong "  in  Chinese  means  **  Fragrant 
Waters/'  a  name  bestowed  upon  it  presumably  on 
aooDunt  of  the  excellent  quidity  of  the  water  and  the 
abundance  of  tho  mountain  stream>i.  The  granite  of 
whicli  it  ifi  comp)Kod  forms  part  of  the  great  granite 
stratum  which  extends  throughout  the  province  of 
Kwaniung,  of  which  Hong-kong  is  geographically  a 
port  The  granite  is  grey  in  colour,  and  presents 
peculiar  feature  of  undergoing  gradual  decay,  oat 
it  to  crumble  down  and  form  a  gravel  of  a  reddish 
colour,  which  gives  to  the  landscape,  especially  during, 
the  wet  season,  a  bright  red  colour  to  those  parts  bare 
vegetation.     The  vegetation  natural  to  tho  soil  is,  how- 
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ever,  of  the  poorest  description  ;  consisting  of  a  coarse 
grn.ss,  with  dwarfish  shndis  of  but  littlu  protonsion. 
Only  during  the  early  spring  can  there  be  said  to  be 
any  attempt  at  profusion  of  verdure ;  it  is  during  the 
spring  that  the  azalea,  which  seems  indigenous  to  the 
island,  flowers.  At  that  season  the  hill-slopes  are 
covered  with  a  fairly  profuse  blush  of  pink  azaleas, 
affording  for  tlie  space  of  some  six  weeks  a  pleasing, 
but  all  too  short,  evidence  of  tropical  verdure.  But 
although  nature  has  done  little  to  beautify  the  island, 
the  Ct^lonial  Governiuent,  since  the  i.slaiid  has  been 
acquired,  has  devoted  laudable  pains  to  make  up  for 
the  defects  in  rmtural  aflbrestation,  by  planting  trees 
in  profusion,  so  that  now  there  is  an  arboreiJ  clothing 
of  no  inetrn  extent.  The  height  attained  by  the 
imported  trees  is  not,  nor  does  it  promise  to  be,  other 
iban  disap[)oinung :  at  the  same  time,  although  not 
robust,  the  plantations  servo  to  beautify  the  island  to 
A  very  marked  extent, 

Tlio  juHpiisitlon  of  Hong  -  kong  was  an  act  of 
political  and  commercial  necessity,  if  the  British  meant 
to  retain  a  Iu>kl  upon  the  tnide  of  China.  The 
Chinese  were,  when  they  first  began  to  trade  with 
Western  nations,  even  more  exclusive  than  they  now 
are,  and  it  was  only  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  so  to 
speak,  that  they  were  compL'lIed  to  allow  traile  to  be 
opened  with  them.  Ever  since  the  year  1613  had  the 
British  been  attempting  to  acquire  the  right  to  traffic 
with  the  inhabitants  of  the  Celestial  Empire,  and  from 
that  date  onwards  to  the  cession  of  Hong-kong  there 
were  constant  bickerings,  and  occasionally  open  warfare, 
between  the  two  pefiples.  Hut  the  British  were  not 
the  first  of  the  European  nations  to  reach  the  far- 
distant  land  of  Cathay.  The  Portuguese  had  not  only 
found  their  way  thither,  but  had  acquired  a  foothold 
in  China  in  1557,  and  established  themselves  in 
Macau.     Macau  is  a  small  peninsula  jutting  out  from 
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the  mainland  of  China  at  the  mouth  of  tho  Canton 
River,  and  situated  some  thirty  miles  by  scu  from  Hong- 
kong. When  the  British  began  to  trade  vrith  China 
they  wero  anything  but  encouraged  by  tho  Portuguese, 
who  looked  upon  them  as  fonuidable  and  powerfiil 
interlopers  in  what  they  considered  to  bo  their  exclu- 
sive prerogative.  It  is  the  old  East  India  Company 
that  wo  have  to  thank  for  opening  up  the  country.  It 
was  the  merchants  of  tliis  famous  Company  who  first 
sent  their  shipa  to  Chincj^o  waters  to  barter  goods  with 
the  natives;  and  after  a  few  voyages  thither  the  rosului 
were  found  to  bo  so  encouraging  tluu  they  resolved  in 
the  year  1627  to  open  up  trade  with  Canton  by  way 
of  Macau.  Ab  strenuous  opposition  was  offered  by  tho 
Portuguese  io  this  arrangement,  tlie  eomnumdur  of  a 
British  aliip,  the  Lond^rn,  determined  to  force  the  way 
to  Canton  himself.  This  he  boldly  did  by  sailing  up 
the  Canton  River,  botubarding  the  Bogue  Forts  ou  tho 
way,  and  astonished  the  Cantonese  by  demanding  an 
intenriew  with  the  Viceroy.  Thus  wa8  intercourse  with 
Canton  bcgim,  but  it  t<H»k  many  weary  stnigglcs,  and 
the  wiibtc  of  much  p)wder  an<l  <liplomutic  wrangles, 
to  teach  the  Chinese  that  the  British  were  not  to  be 
thwarted  in  their  desire. 

It  is  impossible  in  the  short  space  at  rny  disposal  to 
recount  a  tithe  of  the  tights,  the  international  ruptures, 
the  dissensions,  and  the  intrigues  by  >vhich  the  trade 
was  interrupted  during  a  period  of  well-nigh  two  hun- 
dretl  years.  It  must  be  remembered  that  oiu:  relatione 
with  China  bc^an  in  the  reign  of  James  I. ;  and  Oliver 
Cromwell,  in  the  year  1654,  concluded  a  treaty  with 
King  John  IV.  of  Portugal,  whereby  tho  two  countriea 
had  free  access  to  all  ports  of  the  East  Indies.  About 
the  time  the  British  began  to  trade  with  China  Use 
ruling  dynasty  of  the  Empire  waa  changed  from  tho 
Ming  to  tho  present  Tatsing  or  Manchu.  These 
interlopers,  small   crofters  from  tho  Ultima  Thulc  of 
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humanity,  showed  a  rooted  contempt  for  all  persons 
engaged  in  trade.  They  would  have  no  dealings  with 
the  "foreign  barbarians,"  as  the  Portuguese  and  the 
British  were  styled,  and  so  utterly  did  they  despise 
them  that  they  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  sweep 
them  from  their  path.  Tho  Manchuspormittod  foreign 
traders  to  reside  outside  the  city  gates  of  Canton,  but 
gave  them  to  understand  that  they  could  not  claim 
equality  with  even  the  lowest  of  the  Chinese  coolies. 
They  were  not  allowed  to  enter  the  city  nor  to  travel 
inland,  and  were  permitted  to  engage  servants  only 
from  the  outcast  section  of  the  boat  population.  So 
long  as  foreigners  were  content  to  trade  on  these 
humihating  conditions,  the  Chinese  accepted  their 
presence ;  but  it  was  not  possible,  even  in  tho  hopes  of 
making  money,  for  self-respecting  British  subjects  to 
stand  the  many  insults  heaped  upon  thoin,  and  when 
national  pride  began  to  show  itself,  the  Chinese  could 
not  and  would  not  t4")]orato  it,  and  so  troubles  ensued. 
At  long  intervals  British  men-of-war  visited  the  CanUjn 
River,  ami  gave  the  Mandarins  and  the  Viceroy  a  taste 
of  their  quality ;  but  all  to  no  good.  The  moment  tlie 
ships  departed  the  Cantonese  authorities  doled  out 
uiore  insults,  more  restrictions,  and  fresh  "  squeezes." 
The  Chinese  insisted  upon  the  superiority  of  their  laws, 
and  on  several  occasions  British  seamen,  after  being 
handed  over  to  the  Chinese,  were  strangled.  It  was 
not,  in  fact,  imtil  1822  that  the  conuuander  of  H.M.S. 
Tapaz  took  a  stand  against  this  form  of  legislation, 
and  informed  the  Celestial  authorities  that  the  subjects 
of  his  IJriliumie  Majesty  could  nut  be  tried  by  native 
courts.  Lord  Napier  was  sent  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment in  the  year  1834  with  instructions,  uf  anything 
but  a  definite  character,  to  negotiate  with  the  Chinese ; 
but  he  was  outwitted,  and  after  long  and  harassing 
interviews  and  correspondence,  was  conveyed  out  of 
Chinese  waters  and  forced   to  soek  refuge  in   Macau. 
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The  cause  of  many,  if  not  all  these  ditferences  of 
opinion  bebv/eoa  China  and  Great  Britain  waa  to  be 
found  in  tUo  fact  that,  there  wore  two  British  factions 
at  work.  The  East  India  Company 'h  sorvanu  oared 
not  for  the  prestige  of  their  country  so  long  as  they 
could  gather  in  the  profits  derived  from  the  traffic  in 
tea  and  silk ;  and  they  were  willing,  or  at  least  in* 
structcd  their  ship  captains  and  their  agents,  to  give 
way  at  every  point  to  Chinese  requirements,  howev< 
humiliating.  The  Chinamen  would  not  understand^ 
the  difference  between  merchants  conducting  irrespon- 
sible  tnido  and  the  representatives  of  the  Britinh 
GvivenimenL  Thc}-^  persisted  in  trouting  naval  com- 
manders and  their  vessels  ah  merely  merchantmen, 
and  as  the  Emperor  of  China  was  tho  potentate  of  the 
entire  universe,  it  was  iiupossiblo  for  them  to  stand 
any  attempt  of  these  low-class  traders  to  assume  that 
their  "  HeiuJinan."  in  other  words  tlieir  Sovereign,  could 
be  in  any  way  reco^/nised.  Lord  Napier  was  tohl  that 
the  Viceroy  could  hold  no  communication  with  "  out- 
side biirburiuns."  Napier's  mission,  however,  if  it  did 
nothing  else,  showed  the  necessity  for  some  place  of 
safety  for  British  subjects  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Chinese  coast ,  nay.  more,  it  actually  cause<l  Napier 
recommend  that  the  Island  of  Hong-kong  was  a  ph 
siutable  for  British  wants.  The  further  history  of  the 
relations  of  Britain  and  China  is  within  the  knovf- 
ludge  of  most,  and  withtu  the  iiicmory  of  many — how 
the  British  merchants  in  the  late  *'  thirties "  wi 
driven  from  CanUm ;  how  they.  wiLli  their  familios  and 
belongmgs,  sought  refuge  in  Macau;  how  the  Ptirlu- 
guese,  in  conmxpience  of  threats  from  China,  refused  Co 
shelter  them ;  and  how  they  had  to  taku  to  their 
to  preserve  their  lives  from  the  fury  of  the  Chii 
authorities.  They  east  anchor  in  the  roadsteaii  of 
Uong*kong.  which  was  then  but  a  bare,  inhospitabl 
ructk  ;  on  rhtt  o]i|K>sito  shorr,  on  wliat  is  now  Kowlooi 
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the  Chinese  placed  batteries,  and  threatened  to  bombard 
the  ships.  Starvation  stared  the  British  cominumty 
in  the  face,  and  Chinese  boats  which  attempted  to 
victual  tlicm  were  tired  upon  by  the  shore  batteries. 
The  British  Government  at  last  seemed  to  think  that 
something  must  be  done  to  redeem  the  insults  to 
Avliich  their  countrymen  were  bemg  subjected,  and 
aceordiugiy  in  1840  sent  out  an  expedition  to  enforce 
its  authority.  Thus  was  the  war  of  i*S40  brotight 
about.  It  is  frequently  styled  the  Opium  War,  but  that 
is  a  mere  misnomer.  The  war  was  the  result  of  200 
years  of  insult,  injury,  and  wrong  heapetl  upon  British 
subjects  hy  tl*c  Chinoso.  It  was  not,  in  fact,  until 
starvation  and  annihilation  stared  the  British  com- 
munity in  the  face  that  the  Government  came  to 
tlicu-  aid. 

On  the  2  5  til  January  1841  the  British  flag  was 
hoisted  upon  the  island  of  Hong-kong,  and  a  procla- 
mation issued  to  the  effect  that  protection  was  offered 
to  the  citizens  and  ships  of  foreign  powers  that  might 
resort  to  her  Majesty's  posseasion ;  further,  tliat 
merclianta  antl  traders  were  weleoino  to  trade  free  of 
any  charges  on  imports  and  exports. 

When  seized,  tho  island  was  inhabited  by  only  a 
few  tishermen ;  there  were  no  roads ;  the  bare  granite 
rocks  were  wholly  unproductive ;  and  tho  possession, 
except  as  a  naval  base  and  place  of  shelter  for  shipping, 
repelled  ratliur  than  attraetoil.  The  iiboral  lines,  how- 
ever, upon  which  the  colony  was  founded  and  main- 
tained soon  began  to  produce  gix)d  effects,  and  in  a 
few  mouths  thousands  of  Chinese  took  up  their  resi- 
dence in  what  hotl  been  baptized  tho"City  of  Victoria." 
Tho  initial  outburst  uf  prosperity,  however,  waned  after 
a  few  months,  chiefly  owing  to  the  reluctance  of  the 
British  merchants  to  leave  Canton.  By  the  year  1S4S, 
however,  some  24,000  of  a  piipularion  testified  t^  the 
pousibihties   of  the   plaee^  and  by  the  year    1^50   as 
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many  as  7  2,000  persons  sought  the  protootion  aiTorded 
by  the  British  flag. 

Such    is   a   short    account  of  the  foundation  uii 
comraencement  of  the  trading  port  of  Hong-kong.  and 
I  wiU^now  state  the  present  condition  of  this  iniportool 
possession. 

Tbadb 

The  shipping  industry  of  Hong-kong  is  at  0D( 
extraordinary  and  enonnous — extraordinary,  inoanraoh' 
as  what  was  fifty  years  ago  a  bore  granite  rook 
should  now  be  a  busy  harbour  frequented  by  shijK  of 
all  nationalities ;  enonnous.  for  at  tiie  present  moment 
its  tonnage  register  is  about  15.000,000  tons-  To 
understand  aright  what  that  number  means.  I  will  Iry^ 
to  illustrate  by  couiparison.  The  port  of  Glasgow  hotf-' 
a  total  tonnage  of  6.000,000  tons  annually.  Now, 
that  is  equal  to  the  entire  tonnage  of  France.  Double 
the  number,  and  we  have  the  entire  tonnage  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  namely,  12,000,000  tons. 
The  port  of  London  shows  a  registonxl  tonnage  of 
almost  1 3.000,000  tons,  but  the  latest  return  from  the 
Harbour  Ofhco  of  Hong-kong  gives  a  total  of  well- 
nigh  2,000.000  tons  more. 

Now,  whilst  fully  appreciating  the  enormity  of 
trade  which  belongs  to  Hong-kong.  we  must  not  foig«t 
that  the  {tort  is  more  or  less  of  a  jimction — a  port  of 
call  mostly.  It  is  not,  like  London,  a  place  at  which 
oU  the  ships  entirely  load  and  unload.  The  numerottfl 
steamers  which  enter  and  leave  the  anchorage  stay, 
it  may  be.  a  few  hours  or  a  few  days  unloading  port 
of  their  cargo,  and  perhaps  receiving  a  small  additioa 
thereiow  The  port  is  a  distributing  centre,  and  senreS] 
as  a  terminus  in  but  few  instances. 

But  even  with  this  understanding,  the  importoni 
of  the   possession  as  a  shipping  port  is   in   no  way 
dimiiii&hed.     Hong-kong  affords  pn>tection  to  the  oouq'^ 
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merce  of  all  nationalities;  and  from  it  as  a  centre, 
and  towartis  it  as  a  rally  in  j;^- point,  most  of  the  great 
commercial  undertakings  arc  focused  and  spread. 

As  a  protected  base,  it  renders  commerce  and  pro- 
perty safe  and  possible  in  the  numerous  *'  concession  " 
ports  dotted  all  along  the  coast  of  China.  Without 
it  the  Chinese  woulfi  fall  back  on  their  old  plan  of 
harrying  British  traders,  and  threatening  them  with 
expulsion  when  it  suited  their  purpose.  The  presence, 
however,  of  a  strong  fleet,  with  Hong-kong  as  a  coaling 
base,  and  an  ample  garrison,  serA'e  to  maintain  the 
prestige  of  the  British  flag  throughout  the  Far  East 
ge  DC  rally. 

The  harboiu"  is  a  natural  one — a  sheltered  road- 
stead, in  fact ;  and  its  selection  reflects  the  greatest 
credit  upon  tlie  wise  and  sagacious  men  who  first  chose 
it  as  a  suitable  base.  In  the  narrowest  part  the  har- 
bour is  just  upon  a  mile  wide,  but  it  opens  out  laterally 
into  wide  bays  with  ample  accommodation.  The  occu- 
pied part  is  some  three  miles  in  length;  but,  should 
necessity  demand,  there  is  at  least  double  that  length 
available.  Towards  the  eastward  the  men-of-war  anchor; 
to  the  north-west  the  sailing-ships  congregate ;  some 
forty  to  fifty  or  more  ocean-going  steamers  occupy 
the  main  bulk  of  the  harbour ;  hundreds  of  Chinese 
sea-going  junks  lie  drawn  up  side  by  side  off  the 
shore;  and  sampans  (small  Chinese  row-boats)  ply 
hither  and  thither  in  numbers — a  busy  scene  truly, 
and  picturesque  withal  when  viewed  from  the  higher 
ground,  and  more  especially  from  the  '*  Peak."  The 
mail  steamers  of  the  P.  and  0.  Company  and  those 
of  the  German  and  French  services  call  here.  The 
Canadian  and  American  Transpacific  boats  have  their 
terminus  at  Hong-kong.  Boats  in  tlie  Australian  trade 
call  here ;  the  Scottish  Oriental  line  of  steamers  trading 
to  Bangkok  have  their  headquarters  at  Hong-kong. 
Besides  these,  wu  find  the  Gleu  Line,  the  Blue  Funnel 
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(Biitterfield  &  Swires)  Line,  the  Shire  Lino,  a  lino 
of  boaU  to  Calcutta,  to  the  Philippines,  and  a  li 
number  of  coftsting  steamers  belonging  more  especially 
to  the  China  trade,  casting  anchor  in  Hong-kong.  From 
these  bald  statements  it  will  bo  gathered  that  although 
Hong-kong  is  in  reaHty  Britain's  farthest  out^xistv  it 
is  one  of  the  most  imix>rtjmt  in  the  long  list  of  Cro^ 
Qolonios  to  bo  found  dotting  the  ocean. 

Wharfs 

The  wharf  acconuno<lation  sconis  meagre  when  the 
enormity  of  the  Khi]>ping  trade  is  considered.     Only  at 
Kowloon  is  there  a  wharf  of  any  pretension,  and  h( 
sonut  six  ships  only  can  l>e  ilrauTi  up.    Thiji  is  aocouni 
for  by  the  character  of  transhipment  which  La  in  vogueu^ 
The  native  boats  and  junks  receive  their  cargoes  direct 
from  the  ocean  steamers   as  they  lie   in   ntid-streai 
thus  saving  duuble  handling  and  housing  dues.     Gi 
however,  in  quantity  find   their  way  ashore,  and   ai 
stored  in  huge  solidly  built  shods  termed  "gc>-downa.*j 
Some  one  has  styled  Hong-kong  a  huge  protectwl  "  g< 
down" — that  is,  an  emporium  or  storehouse  for  goiulsL 

Docks 

When  the  ships  visiting  the  island  were 
ships  merely,  there  was  ao  greut  ilithculty  in  d< 
veaselB;  but  with  the  acceBidoD  of  mail  steamers 
ironclad  line-of- battle  ships  consi<lerable  onginearitlf^' 
and  pecuniary  difficulties  Itad  tt*  be  sunnountod  to 
meet  the  changed  conditions.  In  the  old  pre-Hong- 
kong  days  the  British  were  allowed  U*  careen  their  ships 
at  the  port  of  VViiamptia — u  small  bay  on  the  Canton 
River,  a  few  miles  below  the  city  of  "  Rama,"  as  Canton 
is  frequently  stykMl.  In  Ixuw  a  puunit  slip  wns  erected 
there,  but  with  the  acquisition  of  territorial  righta  in 
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Hong-kong  tho  Whampoa  slip  fell  into  disuse.  The 
name,  however,  is  still  retained  in  the  iiesigiiation  of 
the  present  dockin^^  company,  the  Hon^'-kong  and 
Wliainpoa  Dock  Co.,  Limited.  On  the  island  of  Hong- 
kong itself  the  first  dock  was  founded  on  the  south 
side,  and  the  place  was  baptized  "  Aberdoon/'  by  Laniont, 
tho  founder  of  the  dock,  who  hailed  from  that  well- 
known  city  in  Scotland.  After  the  peninsula  of  Kowloon 
was  acquired  in  1 860  two  more  docks  were  inaugu- 
rated, but  now  the  dt>cking  and  shipbiiildiug  industry  is 
mainly  combined  in  the  above-named  Hong-kong  and 
Whauipoa  Dock  Co.,  Limited.  The  docks  can  accom- 
modate the  largest  juail  steamers  and  the  most  for- 
midable mou-of-war.  At  the  present  moment  the 
Admiralty  contemplate  erecting  a  naval  dock  suited 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  British  tioet  in  Chinese 
waters.  As  there  is  no  other  dock  in  the  Far  East 
capable  of  docking  the  largest  ships,  the  Company 
have  pretty  well  a  monopoly  of  the  business;  and 
whilst  turning  out  first-class  work,  thoy  can  af5brd  to 
charge  prices  which  send  the  shares  of  tho  company 
up  to  a  very  high  premium. 


Banes 

With  80  large  a  shipping  traffic  it  might  be  ex- 
pected that  banking  would  be  conducted  on  a  largo 
scale.  Various  banks  have  establishetl  branches  at  this 
busy  centre,  and  some  have  their  head  offices  here. 
The  old  Oriental  E;ink  was,  of  course,  in  years  gone 
by,  tho  chief  fot^us  for  all  transactions  in  business; 
but  with  its  departure  arose  an  institution,  locally 
owned,  which  far  and  away  eclipsed  the  Oriental  Bank 
itself.  The  Hong-kong  and  Shanghai  Banking  Cor- 
poration usurps  the  chief  monetary  transactions  in 
the  Far  East.  It  is  the  fourth  largest  bank  in  the 
world,  and  the  largest  of  the  silver  hanks.    Tho  capital 
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is  1 1  o.ooo.ooo,  the  reserve  fund  auiounU  to  $8,000,000, 
and  the  sharen  at  ihe  present  moment  stand  at  1 82  per 
cent,  premium.  The  bank  building  is  palatial  in  its 
mngnifict'Dce,  and  an  ornament  to  the  city  «jf  Victoria, 
The  presiding  genius — for  he  is  no  ordinary  manager — 
is  Mr.  T.  Jackson,  to  whom  not  only  the  bank,  but  iho 
European  community  in  the  Far  East  generally,  owes 
a  debt  of  gratitude.  The  bank  is  conducted  on  tho 
most  liberal  scale.  No  matter  what  be  the  natiunality. 
equal  facilities  are  afforded,  and  the  board  of  directors 
are  chosen  from  all  sections  of  the  community.  Thoro 
are  alwa3rs  three  to  five  German  merchants  on  the 
board,  out  of  a  total  of  nine — a  concession  to  free- 
trade  principles,  which  is  the  astonishment  of  all  uoD- 
British  peoples.  Besides  the  great  bank,  there  are 
others.  The  well-known  Chartered  Hank  of  Intlia 
has  a  large  and  flourinhing  establishment  here;  the 
Mercantile  Bank  of  India,  the  Bank  of  China  and 
Japan,  Limited,  the  National  Bank  of  China,  Limited, 
do  business  on  a  large  scale,  and  facilitate  ex* 
change  transactions  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  When 
one  visits  these  bunkn  one  is  asttmishiMl  to  find  the 
number  of  Chinese  employed,  not  merely  aa  clerks, 
but  as  trustod  accountants  and  cashiens.  All  the 
Chinese  in  the  bank,  and,  in  fact,  in  all  big  meceantUe 
houses,  are  engaged  and  controllo<i  by  a  headman, 
tcrmeii  a  "  C'4:»mpnidorc."  The  Compradoro  has  a  moti 
responsible  position.  He  has  a  large  quantity  of  cash 
pasiiing  through  his  hands,  and  upon  his  honcKty  much 
dtiiKMuls.  Of  course,  amimgst  Chinamen,  as  luuongat 
all  nationalities,  Hcoundrels  are  to  bo  found  ;  but  the 
honesty  in  trade  of  the  Chinaman  is,  or  porha()s  wm 
(for  all  the  irritation  they  have  been  submitted  to 
lately  has  told  its  talo,  and  will  toll,  no  doubt,  still 
more  pronouuoetUy),  proverbial.  TIjo  C^juipradore  it 
often  guaranteed  to  the  bank  or  firm  for  a  largo  sum 
by  those  of  his  countrymen  who  have  a  stake  in  the* 
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colony — sometimes  for  »a  much  as  half  a  million 
dollars  ;  so  that  his  honesty  is  "  guarded,"  as  it  wore. 
But  the  Chinaman  as  a  trader  has  no  superior.  In 
the  old  days,  when  there  were  no  banks,  no  guaran- 
teed Compradores,  no  writing  oven  to  insure  legality 
in  dealing,  the  Knglishnum  and  the  Chinamau  learnt 
to  trust  and  respect  each  other.  The  Chinaman  stuck 
to  his  bargain— did  he  promise  to  deliver  twelve  months 
hence  so  much  tea  or  silk,  the  goods  were  forth- 
coming, even  if  the  market  was  against  him.  In 
this  way  the  Chinaman  became  a  factor  in  trade,  as 
distinct  from  more  tratlujkini^.  He  has  a  code  of  com- 
mercial integrity  which  he  himself  describes  ivs  "  face." 
A  Chinaman  to  "  lose  face "  means  as  much  as  loss 
of  "  caste "  to  the  Hindu,  and  but  few  care  to  incur 
the  odium  of  the  disgrace  entailed.  This  is  how  the 
Chinese  have  seciu^  a  position  in  the  world  of  trade, 
and  it  is  a  trait  of  character  betokening  a  praiseworthy 
integrity. 

Merchants 

Many  merchant  firms  of  world-wide  celebrity  have 
business  houses,  or  "  hongs,"  as  they  are  termed  in 
Hong-kong.  They  are  all  connected  with  shipping 
firms,  and  under  the  a^gis  of  the  British  flag.  All 
nationalities  find  scope  afforded  them.  Gennans  occupy 
a  prondncnt  position  in  the  trade  of  the  island,  and 
the  GermiUi  "  hongs"  are  multiplying  fast.  Thoy  have 
(hiven  the  French  as  traders  out  of  China,  and  they 
have  been  chiefly  responsible  for  lowering  the  com- 
mercial flag  of  the  United  States  of  America  through- 
out the  Cliinese  littoral. 

Parseos,  Hindus,  and.  of  course,  Chinese  firms  are 
plentiful,  and  many  of  them  prosperous.  The  French 
have  practically  no  hold  in  tlus  region  of  China;  the 
trade  does  not  fi>llow  their  flag  even  in  their  own  pro- 
vinces of  Indo-China,  for  at  Saigon,  the  capital  of  the 
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French  possessions,  British  and  German  flags  procUira 
tho  nationality  of  the  steamers  in  that  harbour.  For 
all  the  competition,  however,  the  prevailing  flag  La 
Chinese  waters  is  the  British ;  the  Gennons  come 
next,  but  even  they  are  a  poor  sooond.  and  no  other 
nationality  has  more  than  a  fractional  interest  in  tho 
carrying  trade  of  China. 

The  inercliant  of  to-day  differs,  liowever,  somewhat 
from  his  prototype  in  China.  The  telegraph  is  i 
handy  nowadays  that  the  firms  in  the  For  East  mto 
largely  dependent  ujwn  "  instructions  from  liome  '*  u 
to  how  they  are  to  conduct  their  business.  Re- 
sponsibility is  largely  taken  oft'  the  shoulders  of  the 
China  luerchunt.  Uo  has  no  longer  to  act  on  his  own 
rej<p4>nsibility,  but  to  obey  instructiomi ;  a  line  of  pro- 
cedure which  is  neither  to  the  advantage  of  trade,  nor 
does  it  help  to  make  real  morchant-s.  Tho  heads  of 
firms  in  China  representing  many  British  houses  are 
more  of  the  nature  of  coruuiLssion  agent*.  This  is  m 
great  drawback  to  the  push  and  energy  necessary  in 
fostering  trade ;  initiation  is  8wampe<i,  with  tho  result 
that  foreign  cotii^wtition  is  allowed  a  free  hand.  Given 
the  old  n'girue,  with  a  resjwnsible  man  on  the  spot,  the 
British  merchant  can  more  than  hold  his  own  in  tho 
Far  East ;  but  with  the  head  of  the  firm  at  home,  trying 
to  direct  trade  under  the  conditions  as  bo  onco  knew 
them  in  China,  tho  fight  is  hopeless.  Luckily  for  liong- 
kong,  one  or  two  of  the  younger  firms  are  managed  by 
capable  men  who  have  their  heiulquarters  in  China, 
ant)  who  can  direct  matters  to  suit  the  moment  It  is 
the  same  with  military,  and  especially  naval  uiattoTL 
In  prc-tolcgraph  and  cable  days  tito  commander  on  the 
Cliina  station  dealt  with  difiieultiea  as  they  arose,  and 
settled  matters  according  t'O  the  best  of  his  ability. 
This  course  developed  all  that  was  best  in  the  captaiii^, 
made  them  self-reliant  and  resourceful.  The  dispute 
was  not  iufrec|ucntly  settled  first,  and  the  Gi^vemmeni 
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at  home  informed  afterwards.  Not  so  at  the  present 
time.  Nothing  is  done  except  onlers  from  home  are 
received,  and  the  British  Admiral  merely  "  carries  out 
instructions."  The  British  Empire  was  not  made  by 
Governments ;  the  men  on  the  spot  acted  as  they 
thought  occasion  required.  Rhodesia  would  never  have 
been  acquired  had  the  opinion  of  Parliament  been  first 
asked,  and  the  Chinese  woidd  never  have  been  allowed 
to  have  given  us  the  "  slaps  in  the  face  "  they  have  if  the 
insults  had  botin  left  to  the  naval  authorities  on  the 
spot.  Tiie  British  manufacturer  is,  again,  so  conserva- 
tive, so  ubdurate,  that  lie  will  not  cut  his  cloth  accord- 
ing to  his  customer,  but  will  endeavour  to  dictate  to 
the  natives  what  tVioy  ought  to  buy.  In  other  words, 
ho  will  not  alter  his  looms  to  suit  his  customers,  but 
will  send  out  for  sale,  goods,  in  such  a  form  and  of 
such  a  quality,  that  it  is  impossible  to  get  a  market  for. 
Take  an  cxaujplc:  in  Korea  all  merchandise  is  carried 
oa  uion's  backs,  oa  peculijirly  arranged  "saddles";  of 
course  a  man  is  capable  of  bearing  a  burden  of  only  a 
certain  weight  and  form,  and  before  Britisli-mado  gotnls 
can  bo  transported  to  the  interior  it  is  necessary  to 
unpack  the  goods,  cut  them  uji,  and  adapt  thorn  to  tho 
means  of  carriage.  The  British  merchant  declines  to 
acquiesce  in  the  matter^  ami  plainly  tells  tho  Koreans 
that  if  they  do  not  take  them  as  they  find  them  they 
can  go  witliouL  Not  so  the  Gennan,  not  so  tho 
Japanese ;  with  an  acuteness  which  is  highly  commend- 
able, they  prt'pitro  tlieir  goods  in  a  "  packablo  "  form, 
and  naturally  ol>tain  the  custom.  Practically  tliey 
have  got  a  hold  on  the  commerce  of  this  anti  luany 
other  coimtries  by  tho  obstinacy  of  the  British  mur- 
chant,  and  especially  the  manufacturer.  As  in  Korea, 
so  in  many  countries,  evon  in  the  British  colonies 
themselves,  Germans  and  Japanese  are  ousting  the 
British,  and  one  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  incur- 
sion is  well  deserved.     The  Germans  behove  that  the 
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days  of  the  commercial  traveller  are  not  numbered,  tlio 
British  seem  to  think  thoy  are.  Consequently  the 
German  tinds,  as  ho  tnivols  with  hLs  sample  -  book 
beneath  his  arm,  that  people  will  dctd  with  him  ratho^ 
than  with  thoir  own  countrymen,  who  have  app 
to  have  given  up  commercial  travelling,  and  rely 
the  telegraph  a.s  a  mcaius  of  commnnication  betweeiF 
manufacturer  and  merchant.  The  bitterness  of  the 
lesson  has  not  yet  come  home  to  people  in  the  British 
isles,  but  it  will  and  must  come,  and  the  starving 
millions  of  Lancashire  will  rue  the  day  thoy  neglected 
the  evident  lessons  set  them  to  learu.  The  go<Ml«  sent 
possesA  neither  the  shape  nor  colour  wanted  by  people 
who  know  their  own  minds,  and  whose  customs  and 
habits  are  not  to  tte  altered  because  a  Lancashire  pro- 
priet^or  has  put  up  a  mill  which  will  produce  articles 
they  do  not  want. 

Manufactories 

With  the  exception  of  sugar -refining  there  is  do 
great  industry  in  Hong-kong.  There  are  two  large  sugar 
works  in  the  colony ;  one,  belonging  Ui  Messrs.  Butter- 
field  &  Swire,  the  well-known  Liver|>ool  merchants 
and  shipping  agents,  is  of  enormous  proportions.  The 
colony  does  not,  however,  benefit  n»uoh  by  this  con- 
cern financially,  as  it  is  ownetl  by  this  firm,  and  the 
proceeds  only  fill  the  pockets  of  the  home-dwelling 
proprietors.  The  other,  however,  is  ownoil  locally, 
and  managed  by  the  well-known  firm  of  Mpssrs. 
Jardine»  Matlieson  Sc  Co.  A  small  rope  factory  and 
a  brick  and  cement  factory  conBtitutx)  the  bulk  of 
European  owned  undertakings.  There  hare  been 
others  which  have  failed.  A  glass  works  of  consider' 
able  pretensions  Buocumbed ;  a  paper  work  of  the  most 
modem  type,  with  machinery  of  the  latest  develop- 
ments, and  owned  and  worked  by  Chinese  under 
skilled  workmen  from  Britain,  ran  only  for  a  year  or 
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two  before  it  collapsed  financially ;  a  steam  laundry,  to 
better  the  work  of  the  native  humdries,  also  spelt  ruin 
to  a  number  of  subscribors.  With  all  its  go  and  wealth, 
therefore,  it  is  seen  that  Hong-kong  produces  little 
or  nothing,  and  that  attempts  to  introduce  European 
nianiifactorios  and  methods  do  not  seem  to  meet  wilh 
the  approval  of  the  Chinese. 


Government 

The  Crown  colonies  of  the  Empire  are  governed 
and  managed  on  much  the  same  lines,  so  it  is  not 
necessary  to  dwell  upon  the  system  of  the  govern- 
ment in  connection  with  this  particular  colony.  An 
Executive  Ojuncil,  presided  over  liy  the  Governor  as 
President,  constitutes  the  machiiiery  of  the  Govern- 
ment. The  Legishuivo  Council  consists  of  the  Gover- 
nor as  Chairman,  the  Chief- Justice,  the  Colonial 
Secretary,  the  Attorney-General,  three  other  officials, 
and  four  unofficial  members.  Of  the  last-mentioned, 
one  is  elected  by  the  Justices  of  the  Peace,  and  another 
by  the  Chamber  of  Couuneree.  The  remaining  two 
are  nominated  by  the  Governor.  It  will  be  seen  that 
the  utlicial  element  outnumbers  the  unofficial,  and  the 
sop  to  the  public,  that  they  are  represented  on  the 
Legislative  CouncU,  is  a  pure  fiasco.  When  one  elects 
to  reside  in  a  Crown  colony  one  nmst  be  content  to 
resign  all  rights  of  citizenship  and  bo  content  to  bo 
ruled  by  a  system  of  bureaucracy,  which  may  be  aihnir- 
able,  but  it  is  one  against  which  the  British  elector  is 
inclined  to  revolt.  The  spectacle  of  all  the  officials 
voting  one  way,  and  all  the  unoffioials  the  other,  with 
the  official  majority  assured  by  their  number  on  the 
Council,  is  one  calculated  to  provoke  derision,  and  to  a 
peiiple  with  less  forbearance  than  the  British,  not  un- 
likely to  cause  disturbance.  What  is  demanded  in 
honour  to  the  self-respeist  of  the  community  is  that 
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whilst  Imptirial  matters  are  dealt  with  by  the  nozninees 
of  the  Cn)WD,  iiiimicipti]  matters  should  be  loft  to  the 
control  and  direction  of  those  who  subscribe  the  moxiey 
for  municipal  work.  The  residents  in  Crown  colonies 
are  recruited,  M-ith  but  few  exceptions,  from  the  middle 
oUiSBea,  and  arc  surely  as  well  qualitiod  to  manage  the 
municipal  affairs  of  their  place  of  adoption  as  are  the 
representatives  of  the  working  classes  at  home. 

Sanitation 

So  as  to  perpetuate  the  burlesque  of  pretending 
to  govern  by  popular  methods,  we  find  in  Houg-kong 
a  Sanitary  Board.  The  concession  to  the  Board  of  * 
majority  of  imoilicials  was  rendered  completely  futile 
by  withholding  all  executive  power  from  the  Board.  It 
is  merely  a  deliberative  body,  with  power  to  recom- 
mend to  the  Council.  So  intolerable  and  repugnant 
has  the  position  of  the  imofficial  members  become,  that 
at  the  prt'sent  moment  the  majority  have  tendered 
their  resignation.  This  step  is  one  which  every  right- 
minded  person  who  retains  a  scrap  of  the  sense  of 
dignity  due  to  his  privileges  as  a  British  subject  was 
compelled  to  take.  The  elector,  trained  in  Briuin  lo 
believe  that  he  is  entitled  to  a  "say"  in  the  ailairs 
of  the  i 'rown  colony  in  which  he  takes  up  his  residence, 
will  be  woefully  disapjK)inted.  He  must  politically  throw 
himself  back  to  ante-Mogna-Charta  days ;  he  must  be 
content  t<3  lay  asiiio  all  the  fmnlom  his  forvfathors 
fought  f(»r,  and  submit  to  a  rogime  of  autocratic  rule 
paralleled  ouly  by  political  life  in  Russia.  Nay,  more 
than  this,  he  must  expect  to  Rnd  himself  mode  a 
burlesque  of,  inasmuch  as  he  is  given  a  vote  which 
has  no  influence,  and  a  voice  in  public  matters  which 
has  all  the  machinery  of  Govormucut  against  it  and  lit 
to  render  it  abortive.  A  wise  autocracy  is  perhaps  the 
ideal  form  of  government,  but  it  is  one  British  siibject^ 
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have  boen  trained  to  look  at  oskanoo,  and  it  is  a  little 
difficult  to  recur  to  a  system  which  for  well-nigh  a 
thousuTul  years  hius  found  no  favour  In  Great  Uritaiu. 


Police 

The  police  force  consists  of  about  800  men,  nearly 
300  of  whom  are  water  police,  whose  duty  it  is 
to  patrol  the  harbour.  The  force  on  shore  is  made 
up  of  about  1 00  Europeans,  1 00  Indians  (Sikhs  so 
called),  and  300  Chinese.  At  the  present  uumienb 
there  is  considerable  scandal  in  connection  with  the 
a(j(?eptanco  of  bribes  by  the  European  police,  and  njen 
of  great  local  experience  are  beinj^  got  rid  of  because 
they  look  "  tips  " :  surely  a  well-understood  purloin  of 
the  police  in  all  countries.  The  *'  Sikh  "  policemen  are 
voluntary  recruits  from  different  parts  of  India ;  but 
the  majority  do  not  belong  to  this  warlike  tribe,  but 
to  a  caste  of  a  lower  order.  They  are  endowed  with  a 
keen  sense  of  usury,  and  this  may  be  said  to  be  their 
only  drawback  as  efficient  police.  The  Chinese  mem- 
bers, if  not  quite  reliable  as  regards  their  moral  tone 
OS  police,  are  invaluable  aids  in  the  detection  of  crime. 
A  leading  member  of  the  detectives  is  Inspector  Quinccy, 
"  Chinese  "  Gordon's  old  "  boy."  Unfortunately  he  has 
also  fallen  under  tho  ban  of  the  purists,  and  ho  has 
been  dismissed  the  force.  Surely  his  connection  with 
his  groat  master,  and  the  dangers  and  perils  he  endured 
in  his  behalf,  might  have  saved  him  from  this  indignity. 
One  can  only  be  thankful  that  Gordon  did  not  live  to 
see  this  fiirthtir  "  neglect  "  hcape^l  upon  tlutso  ho  already 
endured  at  the  hands  of  his  "grateful"  country. 

The  police  barracks,  with  tho  adjacent  jail,  occupy 
a  central  position  in  tho  town.  In  the  same  compound 
the  police  magistrates  hold  their  courts.  There  is  a 
divided  opinion  as  to  the  expediency  of  loading  the 
expenditure  of  the    colony    with   Chinese   prisoners  of 
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all  sorts.  The  jail  does  not  present  to  the  Chinaman 
the  "  bogie  "  it  is  to  most  Europeans.  The  coolie,  con* 
demnefl  to  incessant  labour,  and  on  a  starvation  diet, 
finds  within  the  precincts  of  the  jail  rest  and  food, 
and  <loes  not  resent  his  incarceration  as  a  rule. 
Recently  the  jail  has  been  largely  increased,  partly 
in  view  of  the  increasing  population,  but  also  in  con- 
sonance with  the  modem  tendency  to  reduce  to  a 
minimum  the  hardships  attendant  upon  prison  life. 


Crime 

Ilong-kong  is  so  placed  that  it  is  linble  to 
flooded  with  an  inHtix  of  ('hincse  law-breakers.  Lying, 
as  it  dcK's,  but  a  mile  ot)*  the  mainland  of  China,  it 
affords  a  refuge  for  criminals  of  all  sorts  who  seek  a 
refuge  on  a  foreign  shore.  This  fact  renders  a  Lirge 
|M)licc  force  necessary,  and  leads  to  constant  inter- 
uutioual  coniplicutious  with  the  Chinese  Government. 
Any  ott'ender  escaping  from  Chinese  "justice,*'  when 
he  IK  doiiiaiuled  for  purposes  of  punishinout,  ha.s  the 
privilege  of  being  first  tried  by  the  British  courts,  and 
in  not  a  few  instances  benefitjs  thereby.  Political 
offenders  arc  for  the  most  part  protected  from  the 
arbitrary  dealings  of  th<!  Chinese;  but  in  a  recent 
case,  that  of  Dr.  Sun  Yat  Sen,  whose  sensational 
capture  by,  and  release  from,  the  Chinese  Legation  in 
London,  it  would  seem  that  the  privileges  which  wo  all 
pride  ourselves  belong  to  those  who  seek  the  pro- 
tection of  our  flag,  are  traduced.  Sun  Yat  Sen  has 
been  exiled  from  Hong-kong,  and  if  he  attempts  to 
show  himself  in  the  colony,  he  is  liable  to  be  taken 
and  handed  over  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  ChincM. 
So  contrary  to  our  ideas  of  fair-play,  not  to  put  it  more 
strongly,  is  this  high-handeil  piece  of  Crown  colony 
diplomacy  that  the  question  is  at  no  distant  date  to 
receive  attention  in  the  House  uf  Commons. 
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Law 

The  supreme  court  of  Hong-kong  is  presided  over 
by  a  chiof-justine  arid  a  puisne  judge.  Trial  by  jury 
is  in  force,  and  the  business  of  the  courts  is  very  large, 
entailing  a  largo  staff  of  workers. 

Population 

The  present  population  of  the  colony  is  about 
250,000.  The  city  of  Victoria  contains  some  220,000 
of  the  total.  Scattered  around  the  island  and  in 
Kowlixm,  villages  and  hamlets,  In  some  cases  with  a 
population  of  over  5000,  arc  to  bo  met  with.  The 
traffic  of  passengers  to  and  from  the  colony  is  enor- 
mous, as  many  as  10,000  persons  per  week  coming 
and  going.  The  British  population  is  put  down  as 
between  2000  and  3000,  the  Portuguese  community 
at  some  4000.  and  with  tho  exception  of  a  few 
Europeans  of  other  nalionalities  and  a  few  scores  of 
our  follow -subjects  from  India,  the  main  body  consists 
of  Chinese. 


Public  Buildings  and  Institutions 

For  the  most  part  all  business  houses  are  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  *'  Praya,"  the  name  given  to  tho 
sea  front  or  quay.  The  Praya  itself  is  evidence  of  the 
enterprise  and  ability  which  characterise  British  energy. 
What  was  once  a  deserted  shore  has  been  converted 
into  a  busy  quay,  with  piers  and  landing  stages,  extending 
to  a  length  of  well-nigh  throe  nules.  Nor  has  a  frontage 
merely  been  erected ;  a  large  part  of  the  land  has 
been  reclaimed  from  tho  sea  at  great  cost  and  labour. 
Nor  has  this  work  ceased,  for  at  the  present  moment 
further  extensions  in  the  plan  of  reclamation  are  being 
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oonduoted.  giving  a  frontage  and  building  area  of 
largely  increased  proportions.  The  City  Hall  is  ono 
of  which  any  city  might  be  proud.  There  are  excel- 
lent ballrooms,  a  commodious  public  library,  a  public 
museum,  the  rooms  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and 
a  well-appointed  theatre.  Adjacent  to  the  City  Hall  ia 
the  noble  building  occupied  by  the  Hong-kong  ani\ 
Shanghai  Bank.  The  main  thoroughfare,  extending 
from  one  end  of  the  city  to  the  other,  is  the  Queens 
Road,  some  three  miles  in  length,  along  which  the 
chief  traffic  is  met  with.  The  clock-tower  is  held  to 
mark  the  centre  of  the  city,  although  it  is  by  no  means 
an  imposing  erection.  Adjacent  to  the  tower  we  have 
the  Hong-kong  Hotel,  a  large  and  well-appointed 
hostelry  owned  by  a  local  company.  The  Post-Officc 
is  opposite,  but  with  accommodation  altogether  in- 
sufficient  for  the  wants  of  the  colony;  near  by  is,  or 
was.  the  Hong-kong  Club,  an  institution  which  plan's 
an  important  part  in  the  social  life  of  the  colony. 
The  old  club,  however,  has  proved  wh(»lly  inadequate, 
and  a  larger  building  is  just  about  to  be  opened  ou 
the  newly  reclaimed  piece  of  land  facing  the  harbour. 
Besides  these  wo  have  the  Queen's  College,  a  strik- 
ing editico  with  numerous  schoolrooms  and  a  fine 
assembly  hall  and  playground.  Near  by  is  the  Victoria 
English  Schools.  The  Civil  Hospital,  with  accommoda- 
tion for  some  l  50  patients,  stands  on  an  open  piece  of 
groimd  just  above  "  China  Town."  Along  the  Queens 
Road  areto  befound  theofficesof  the  principal  merchanta, 
the  Europeans  mostly  to  the  east  of  the  clock-tower, 
the  Chinese  places  of  business  chicHy  to  tho  westward. 
The  German  Gub,  close  by  the  old  Hong-kong  Club, 
testifies  to  the  numbers  of  merchant.^  of  that  nationality 
who  find  it  advantageous  to  seek  their  livelihood  under 
the  British  flag.  Government  House  is  a  handM>mo 
building,  the  dtuation  imposing,  and  the  grounds,  open- 
ing as  they  do  on  to  the  Public  Gardens,  very  beautiful. 
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Headquarter  House,  the  residence  of  the  general  com- 
manding the  gan'ison,  is  quaintly  pretty. 

The  appearance  of  the  city  of  Victoria  from  the  sea 
IB  at  once  imposing  and  beautiful.  The  land  rises  so 
abruptly  from  the  sea-shore  that  the  houses  stand  in 
tiers  one  behind  another  until  a  height  of  between  400 
and  500  feet  is  attained.  The  three  principal  roads 
rim  parallel  to  each  olher,  and  are  named  respectively 
the  Queen's,  the  Bonham,  and  the  Kobinson  Roads  as 
one  proceeds  inland.  The  houses,  in  the  upper  reaches 
of  the  town  more  especially,  are  of  considerable  propor- 
tions and  look  imposing.  Westward  the  resiliences 
become  more  scattered,  stand  in  their  own  grounds, 
and  have  a  goodly  show  of  foliage  arounri  them.  The 
houses  have  for  the  most  part  a  granite  foundation, 
and  they  are  raised  from  the  ground  some  six  feet 
before  the  first  floor  is  reached;  thus  differing  from 
the  bungalow  system  in  vogue  in  India.  Wide  veran- 
dahs give  an  appearance  of  extent  to  the  houses,  which 
induced  one  Governor — Sir  William  dea  Vojux — to 
exclaim  when  he  first  saw  thcni,  "  Why,  the  people 
here  live  in  palaces  !  " 

The  Modiual  Staff,  the  Hospitals,  and  nursing  staff 
are  in  every  way  a  credit  to  the  colony.  The  im- 
mensity of  the  shipping  conmiunity  necessitates  ample 
hospitttl  accommodation,  and  this  is  well  provided  for 
by  the  Civil  Hospital ;  the  wards  arc  largo  and  ade- 
quately provided,  and  everything  that  science  can  pro- 
vide or  money  procure  is  at  hand.  There  are  six 
medical  oflicers  in  the  pay  of  the  Government,  and  a 
nursing  staff  rocniited  from  the  best  training  schools  in 
Britain.  In  connection  with  the  medical  estiiblLshmeut 
is  a  large  general  hospital,  a  lock  hospital,  an  epidemic 
hospital,  a  lunatic  asylum,  and  a  Hoating  lu»s|>itul  in 
the  harbour  in  use  for  isolation  or  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  patients  during  epidemics.  Recently  a  A^a(r<:iue 
institute   has   been   added ;    a   much-needed    addition, 
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when  one  knows  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  eifective 
lyraph  in  this  isolated  station,  and  the  virulonce  of  tho 
epidemics  of  smallpox  which  visit  the  Chinese. 

The  colony  also  boasts  of  a  Government  Veterinary 
Surgeon,  under  whoee  care  the  health  of  the  live  Ktock 
of  the  island  is  watched  and  the  diseases  of  the  animals 
combated. 

A  well-appointed  Observatory,  with  an  cllicient  slaflT, 
arc  housed  in  a  commo<lious  building  in  Kow^loon.  In 
addition  to  scientific  investigation  and  recording,  tho 
staff  of  the  observatory  issue  st-onu  warnings  of  great 
value  to  shipping  in  these  typhoon-sw^opt  seas. 

The  Botanical  Gardens  are  at  once  an  ornament  and 
of  high  scientific  value.  The  director  of  the  gardens 
has  done  good  work,  not  only  by  importing  and  grow- 
ing rare  plants  and  trees,  but  hiui  oomplcU'ly  alterod 
the  aspect  of  the  island  and  converted  it  from  a  bare 
rock  luio  a  miniature  forest. 

As  places  of  public  worship,  there  are  tho  Cathedral 
of  tho  English  Church,  a  fine  building  prettily  situated  ; 
the  Union  Church,  belonging  to  tho  Presbyterian  wor- 
shipjwrs;  the  ini|)osing  Roman  Catholic  Cathedral  of 
the  Portuguese;  a  smaller  chapel  for  the  English 
Ronmn  Catholic  worshippers.  Besides  these  denomina- 
tions thoro  is  a  thriving  Wesleyan  congrcgalion.  If 
the  Chinese  teniplos  can  be  callo<l  places  of  worship, 
we  find  but  few,  and  these  have  no  great  pretension  in 
either  their  exterior  or  interior  decoration.  Tlie  Mis- 
sionary Bishop  (English  Church)  of  South  China  haa 
his  headquarters  in  Hong-kong,  and  resides  in  a  com- 
mmlious  and  im(M)aiug  building — St,  Paul's  College, 
Various  missionary  societies  have  their  headquarters  in 
the  colony.  The  London  Missionary  Society,  with  its 
branches  throughout  the  length  and  brojwlth  of  China, 
directs  its  working  frofu  here;  the  German  Mission, 
the  French  Jesuits,  and  the  Spanish  PnKSuration  havo 
found  shelter  under  tho  Britisli  tlag.     Two  conTentOyj 
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ono  Italian,  another  French,  do  an  immense  amount  of 

work  in  bringing  up  Chinese  children  in  the  Catholic 
faith.  Their  endeavour  is  to  obtain  the  children  of  the 
very  poorest,  or  of  Eurasians  who  have  been  neglected 
by  their  parents,  and  U>  clothe  and  feed  and  educate 
them,  in  tho  ho]ies  that,  when  they  attain  maturity, 
they  may  adhere  to  their  Christian  training,  and  so 
help  to  reclaim  China.  At  tho  Peak  an  English  Epis- 
copal Church  is  provided  for  Peak  residents. 


The  Peak 

When  the  Chinese  began  to  swarm  into  the  colony, 
tlic  Europeans  were  gradually  driven  to  the  higher  levels 
of  tho  city ;  but  as  years  passed,  the  encroachment  of 
these  undesirable  neighbours  became  so  acute,  that  other 
places  of  the  colony  were  sought  after  as  suitable  resi- 
dences for  Europeans.  At  first  dwellings  were  erected 
on  the  lower  levels  souie  mile  or  two  out  of  the  city ; 
but  as  these  prove^l  "  feverish,"  refuge  was  sought  on 
the  higher  altitude^?.  Tho  exniiiplo  set  by  ono  or  two 
of  the  wiser  men  began  to  bear  fruit,  and  now  the  main 
bulk  of  the  foreign  community  dwell  on  the  Peak. 
Some  t«n  years  ago  a  wire-rope  tramway  was  opened, 
running  from  tho  lower  levels  to  a  height  of  1 200 
feet.  Around  the  top  terminus,  and  at  a  distance  of 
even  a  mile  from  tlie  terruinus.  houses  sprang  up,  and 
now  a  large  area  of  what  was  once  bare  hill-tops  is 
covered  with  well-bTiilfc  and  commodious  houses.  There 
is,  moreover,  a  further  advantage  in  dwelling  at  the 
Peak.  Tho  aspect  is  southern,  and  as  tho  prevailing 
wind  during  the  hot  summer  mouths  is  south-west,  a 
good  breeze  from  off  the  sea  is  enjoyed.  The  tempera- 
ture at  the  Peak  is  eight  degreus  lower  than  that  of 
the  city;  so  that  even  during  the  hottest  months  a 
blanket  at  niglit-  is  wi^lfuime.  Tho  chief  drawback  to 
the  hill  retreat  is  that  during  the  rainy  season  fogs  are 
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Apt  to  preTfti],  and  ererjlhing  is  drenobed  with  damp. 
II16  Goveroor  has  an  official  resideiioe  at  the  P< 
there  Are  tiro  large  and  weU-appoint^  hotels,  bungalows 
for  the  GoTemineDt  serranta  in  samiDer,  and  a  private 
hospital  cooducted  bj  a  tinn  of  medical  men  in  the 
colony.  The  Peak  is  a  sanatoriuni  of  the  greatest  raluer 
to  the  colony,  and  one  of  the  he&ltli-rcflorta  of  S01 
China.  Away  to  the  eastward  is  another  group  of  h< 
sittuted  to  what  ia  known  as  Magazine  Gup.  Here  the 
military  hare  built  a  sanatorium  for  the  troops,  but 
the  place  htm  of  late  years  not  proved  so  healthy 
was  anticipated  by  its  proraotera.  Kowloon  is 
rapidly  ooTered  by  dwuUing-bouaes;  mostly  by 
who  object  to  '*  cloud  lands."  as  the  Peak  is  frequentl] 
nicknamcxL 


Edvcxtxos 

The  Chinese  are  fully  alive  to  the  benefits  of  a 
good  eiiucatioo,  and  the  Government  of  the  colonj 
has  done  wiftuly  in  promoting  the  cuusu  of  educati< 
TTiere  arc  about  100  schools  under  Government  super-^ 
vision,  attende<i  by  some  7000  pupils,  and  about  the 
same  number  of  private  schools,  attended  by  betwi 
3000  and  4000  children.  The  main  educational  cenl 
for  boys  is  Queen's  College,  entirely  a  Govoi 
institution,  at  which  about  1000  pupils  coi 
Recently,  by  the  libtTality  of  a  wealthy  resident, 
Hon.  E.  It  Belilios,  C.M.G.,  a  well-appoinied  school, 
tlio  Victoria  English  School  for  Girls,  has  been  open4 
The  Diocesan  Home,  a  Church  of  England  school,  d< 
excollunt  work.  The  objects  of  those  institutions 
to  provide  an  elementary  middle-class  educati<m.  In 
all  the  Government  schools  the  education  is  entirely 
secidar.  The  system  followed  is  well  adapted  to  U 
wants  of  the  Chinese  inhabitjmts;  it  is  a  powcrfi 
element  in  popularising  British  rule  and  inducing  thi 
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more  respectable  of  the  Chinese  to  settle  in  the 
colony.  The  cost  to  the  Govemment  of  the  educational 
system  is  about  ;£8ooo  annually. 


Revenue 

Hong-kong  being  a  barren  and  unproductive 
island^  it  has  as  capital  only  the  land,  to  be  used  for 
buihling  sites.  These  are  disposed  of  by  public 
auction  in  terms,  for  the  most  part,  of  long  (999 
years)  leases.  The  Ian<i  in  places  is  very  valuable, 
and  as  the  place  grows,  so  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
sites  increases.  As  far  bjick  as  1S84  land  was  selling 
at  ten  shilluigs  a  foot,  and  to-<lay  the  price  Ls  very 
much  higher.  The  Government  has  considerable 
difficulty,  with  the  great  demand  for  public  works 
daily  increasing,  where  to  look  for  their  revenue. 
Hong-kong  is  a  free  port,  and  although  the  ever- 
increasing  trade  a<Ids  to  the  wealth  of  the  community. 
it  does  not  commensurately  improve  the  revenue  of 
tlie  colony.  The  increase  in  population  means  in- 
creased public  works,  new  roads,  more  water,  extension 
of  drainage,  more  police,  street  lamps,  scavenging,  &c., 
&c.,  and  the  Government  has  to  arrange  for  an  incrcaseil 
revenue  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  scare  the  Chinese 
out  of  the  colony.  Recently  a  small  publio  loan  has 
been  incurred,  and  the  affairs  of  the  colony  required 
guidance  by  a  skilled  hand.  In  ton  years  the  re- 
venue increased  from  $186,818  in  the  year  1875  to 
$1,274,973  in  1885.  The  expenditure  between  the 
same  periods  rose  from  |i8 1.337  to  1 1,1 52,382. 
Since  that  time  both  have  increased,  until  now  the 
revenue  amoimts  to  over  two  million  dollars.  The 
currency  in  use  in  Hong-kong  is  the  Mexican  dollar. 
Subsidiary  coins  are  in  circulation,  partly  produced  at 
the  Canton  mint,  a  Chinese  undertaking.  The  colony 
some  twenty  years  ago  started  a  mint  ot  its  own,  but,  for 
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rcaAons  l>eKt  undcrstootl  by  finanoiors,  the  affair  c< 
its  praductioo-  Quite  recently  a  British  dollar  is  again 
in  circulation,  produced  by  an  Indian  mint.  The  money 
is  on  the  silver  basis  :  it  is  constantly  fluctuating,  or 
perhaps  I  should  say,  falling,  causing  thereby  confusion 
in  tniiic,  ham|>ering  all  commercial  transactions,  and 
inflicting  personal  loss  to  every  one  resident  in  the 
Far  East.  A  large  item — ^40,000 — is  paid  by  the 
colony  as  a  contribution  towards  the  Imperial  Ex- 
chequer annually,  nominally  for  payment  of  tho 
railitAry  garrison.  With  the  fall  in  silver  tho  pay- 
ment is  a  considerable  burden,  taxing  the  resources  of 
the  colony  at  tlie  present  moment  to  over  |400,ooo. 
well-nigh  one-fifth  of  its  income. 


Climate 

When  first  occupieil  the  climate  of  Hong-kong 
proved  so  deadly  to  our  troops  that  the  place  became 
a  byword.  "  Go  to  Hong-kong "  had  reference  no 
doubt  t4i  tho  extreme  distimoe  at  whicli  the  place  was 
sitiuUed,  it  requiring  in  Miiling-Khip  days  a  voyage  of 
uix  to  eight  months  to  reach  it  from  England,  but 
more  on  account  of  the  evil  report  the  island  gained 
for  itself  as  regards  its  "  feverisbnoss/'  For  a  long 
time  this  bud  name  seemed  deserved ;  but  as  occupation 
continued  and  the  city  grew,  the  health  of  the  island 
bettere*!.  During  tho  winter  months,  from  October 
to  February,  the  climate  is  delightful :  little  rain  falls ; 
a  brilliant  stm,  with  a  comfortable  temperature,  rules; 
Hiiil  a  light  wind,  tho  north-west  mons<M)n,  prevails. 
During  March,  however,  clouds  begin  to  gather,  the 
temperature  rises,  and  onwanis  through  the  summer 
months,  damp,  heat,  mists,  thunderstorms,  and  doluget 
of  rain  render  the  clintate  /or  a  time  anything  but 
attractive.  Tho  city,  being  situated  on  tho  north 
aide  of  the   island,   is    cut   off  from    the    south-west 
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monsoon,  whicli  prevails  in  summer,  adding  thereby 
to  the  discomfort.  During  the  autumn,  typhoons  visit 
the  island,  and  at  times  do  great  tUmiage,  not  only  to 
shipping,  but  also  to  property  on  shore.  During  the 
winter  months  the  temperature  varies  between  37** 
and  Sj".  So  cold  is  it  at  the  Peak  that,  during 
some  winters,  ice  may  bo  even  found  on  the  pools. 
In  January  1894  the  whole  Peak,  down  to  within  450 
feet  above  sca-Ievel,  was  ice-bound  for  three  days. 
This  was  a  phenomenal  occurrence,  and  never  witnessed 
before.  In  summer  the  temperature  ranges  about 
90",  at  times  higher,  and  with  a  minimum  register 
of  75^  The  character  of  any  place  cannot  be  judged 
by  the  thormometor  alone ;  for  here,  us  in  many  other 
tropical  countries,  it  is  the  dampness  combined  with 
the  heat  which  causes  the  discomfort,  as  for  several 
months  the  climate  is  that  of  a  vapour  bath. 

The  diseases  of  this  part  of  the  world  rcseinblo 
those  of  tropical  countries  generally,  nor  are  they  more 
dea^lly  than  elsewhere.  Malaria,  with  its  many  com- 
plications, forms  the  chief  danger,  and  amongst  the 
Chinese,  smallpox  prevails  with  terrible  fatality.  It 
ia  no  doubt  present  in  the  memory  of  every  one  that, 
from  1S94  to  1896,  plague  raged  in  Southern  China, 
and  causetl  Hong-koug  to  be  well-nigh  desertt*ti  by 
the  Chinese. 


The  Military  and  Naval  Defences 

It  b  not  possible  for  any  one  not  an  expert  in 
these  matters  to  give  a  statement  of  any  value  as 
regards  the  adequacy  of  the  defences  of  Uong-kong. 
A  mere  statement  must  therefore  sufticc.  Cuardiug 
the  eastern  entrance  of  the  harbour,  at  the  strait^ the 
Lyee-raoon  Pass — between  the  island  and  the  mainland 
of  Chum  opposite,  there  is  a  fort  of  considerablo 
pretensions.     The  channel   is   here  very   narrow,   and 
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an  enemy's  ship  would  have  but  little  chance  of  entry. 

Guarding  the  western  entrance  of  the  harbour  is  a 
battery  ou  the  island  of  Hong-koug  itself,  and  opposite 
this  a  furtilied  island,  Stonecuttors,  the  guns  of  which 
couiinuod  the  entrance.  The  Sulphur  Channel,  named 
after  H.M.S.  Sulphur,  which  ran  aground  on  the  adjacent 
shore,  constitutes  the  usual  entrance  to  the  harbour 
from  the  west,  and  lies  between  the  main  island  and 
the  small  island  knoll  known  as  Green  Island,  charac- 
terisc<l  by  its  verdure  and  by  having  a  lighthouse  on 
its  westerly  slope.  Another  lighthouse,  some  thirty 
miles  ot)',  known  as  the  Gap  Hock  Lighthouse,  servos 
ulso  to  illumine  the  path  to  Hong-kong.  Those  wiio 
affect  any  knowledge  of  the  subject  maintain  that 
Hong-kong  is  without  adequate  defunccs  to  the  south, 
and  it  would  certainly  seem  as  though  there  was  no 
atteuipt  made  to  protect  the  southerly  shore. 

The  garrison  of  the  island  is  at>out  3000  men,  re- 
presenting all  branches  of  the  w^rvice  except  cavalr)', 
which,  of  course,  are  out  of  place  on  a  fortified  rock. 
One  British  regiment  is  housed  on  the  island,  and  on 
the  op|K>situ  |K;ninsula  of  Kowltniu  the  Hong-kfing 
regiment  has  its  quarters.  The  latter  is  not  a  battalion 
of  Chinese  tnK)ps,  as  tlie  name  might  imply,  but  an 
Anglo-Indian  regiment  com]x>sed  of  men  from  the 
north-west  frontier  of  India,  with  the  usual  complement 
of  British  offirors.  A  volunteer  artillery  corps  of  con- 
siderable promise  conlribute<s  u»  the  defeusivo  force  of 
the  colony. 

As  in  all  British  jMSsessions,  tlie  first  line  of  defence 
is  the  fleet.  The  squadron  in  Chinese  Maters  is  second 
in  si^e  only  to  the  Meiliterrimeau.  imd  it  is  daily  being 
increased  and  streugthcne<l.  At  the  present  mnment 
there  are  on  the  station  3  battleshipti  of  the  first  claaa, 
4  cruisers  of  the  first  class,  3  armourofl  oruiserK  of  the 
first  olass.  4  cruisers  of  the  second  class,  t  cruiser  of  the 
third  class,  23  vessels  of  Kmiiller  »!nlil»re,  bHsi(h»s  ^nme 
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half-dozen  torpedo-boats.    This  constitutes  a  formidable 

fleet,  Jind  ouc  that  may  bo  considerod  luloquatc  even  in 
the  troublo^oiiie  times  which  seem  to  threaten  in  this 
part  of  the  world. 

In  closing  this  imperfect  account  of  Hong-kon>(.  it 
will  be  seen  to  what  dimensions  our  trade  and  stake  in 
China  has  grown,  and  to  how  great  consequence  the 
small  island  the  subject  of  my  iheine  has  attained  in 
the  short  space  of  tifty  years.  In  uiy  opinion,  however, 
the  full  importance  of  this  possession  is  only  about  to 
be  realised.  The  Pacific  is  the  future  battle-ground  of 
the  world,  and  the  four  coimtrics  interested  in  the 
struggle  are  the  Russians,  the  Japanese,  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  ourselves.  Australia  is  bound 
in  the  near  future  to  play  an  important  part  in  the 
trade  of  the  Pacitic,  and  to  the  United  States  an 
'•  open  "  Pacific  is  of  vital  cousoquence.  The  Atlantic 
supremacy  was  fought  out  a  huiidreil  years  ago,  but 
the  question  iis  to  whether  the  Anglo-Saxon  is  to  pre- 
dominate in  the  Paciiic  as  well  is  hidden  in  the  womb 
of  the  future.  As  a  judnt-ifappui  in  the  Pacific,  Hong- 
kong is  of  the  highest  importance,  and  its  military  and 
naval  efficiency  will  in  the  future  play  an  important 
part  in  the  development  of  the  history  of  this  part  of 
the  world. 

Life  in  Hong-kong  is  by  no  means  the  exile  to 
Europeans  that  its  distance  from  Europe  and  civilisa- 
tion generally  might  imply.  The  British,  with  that 
aptitude  in  adapting  themselves  to  surroundings  whi(*li 
characterises  them  in  every  part  of  the  world,  luanage 
to  have  what  imr  American  cousins  would  call  a  "good 
tune."  Nor  are  out-of-door  sports  forgotten :  cricket, 
football,  rowing,  p(j|o,  racquets,  lawn-tennis,  and  all 
forms  of  manly  sports  find  numerous  am!  anient  sup- 
porters. Nor  are  the  ladies  forgotten.  A  ladies'  tennis 
ground — some  seven  excellent  courts — has  been  sc<K>ped 
out  of  the  steep  hill-side,  and  the  afternoon  meetings 
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here  are  quite  a  feature  in  the  social  life  of  the  ooloD] 
In  February  the  annual  horse-racing  meeting  is  holil. 
The  racecourse  occupies  the  only  tract  of  level  ground 
in  the  inland.  It  is  aduiirably  adapted  to  the  purpose, 
and  the  beauty  of  its  surroundings  enliauces  the  eujoy- 
mcnt  of  the  meeting.  Close  by  the  racecourse  is  the 
"  Happy  Valley,"  in  other  words,  the  grave-yard.  Here, 
in  one  of  the  most  beautiful  cemeteries  of  the  world, 
lie  the  men  and  women  who,  Ly  their  counigo  and 
example,  have  served  to  maintain  the  iiag  and  prestige 
of  Britain,  and  lo  show  the  peoples  of  the  Pacitic  the 
meaning  of  Western  civilisatioa 


The  Future 

The  future  of  this  part  of  the  world  is  perhaps 
most  important  problem  which  diplomatists  have  to' 
deal  with.  The  British  seem  to  act  as  though  any 
acquisition  of  territory  was  not  to  be  considered.  Since 
the  Japanese  defeated  China  on  land  and  sea.  the  ]>ower 
of  China  has  been  shown  to  be  a  quantity  not  wurth 
reckoning  with.  Cluna  is  unable  to  defend  herself,  and 
her  extensive  empire  lies  o|M;n  to  the  invader.  In  the 
North,  Russia  will  lissert  hi^rself  in  no  stintttd  measure, 
and  when  the  Siberian  railway  is  complete<l  the  balance 
of  power  in  the  Pacific  will  be  complotuly  upset.  The 
nations  of  Europe  do  not  yet  scom  to  have  grasped 
what  Russia  is  doing.  Within  the  next  two  years  it 
will  be  seen  that  an  ice-free  port  will  have  been  seized, 
but  whether  in  Korea  or  in  Manchuria,  on  the  Gulf  of 
Pechili.  remains  to  bo  seen.  If  the  Russians  desire 
their  railway  to  attract  passengers  and  traffic,  it  is  no 
use  having  a  terminus  at  Vladivost4)ek ;  no  one  in 
their  tour  round  the  world  would  think  of  going  ao  far 
afield  to  rciwh  the  railway.  But  were  the  tenninus  in 
the  peninsula  of  Korea,  or  say  Port  Arthur  or  its  neigh- 
bourhootl,  the  crossing  from  Japan  would  only  bo  a 
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question  of  hours  instead  of  days.  All  experts  declare 
that  Brituin  requires  a  coaling  station  in  the  North, 
Hong-kong  is  too  far  away  to  servo  as  an  efficient  base 
for  the  fleet  operating  in  the  North  China  Sea.  But 
with  all  its  pr&stigo  and  power,  Hong-kong  requires 
more  room  to  expand.  The  island,  moreover,  is  open 
to  attack  from  the  mainland  of  China,  and  any  Power 
co-operating  with  China  (or  compelling  China)  could 
successfully  bombard  Hong-kong  and  Kowloon  from 
the  hills  ou  the  mainland  overlooking  the  harbour.  It 
is  essential  to  the  defence  of  the  colony  that  the  tract 
of  high  land  on  the  mainland  of  China  opposite  Hong- 
kong should  be  occupied  by  Britain.  This  is  a  subject 
about  which  I  believe  there  are  no  two  opinions ;  but 
nothing  has  been  done,  nor  will  it  likely  be  done ;  and. 
the  appearanec  of  an  enemy  on  the  heighUs  behind 
Kowloon  may  one  day  inform  those  responsible  for  our 
defence  that  they  have  lont  the  important  island  which 
in  the  meantime  serves  to  maintain  our  prestige  and 
commerce  in  the  Eastern  shores  of  the  Pacific. 


Addendum 

Novemhtr  26,  i8g8, — It  is  now  two  years  since  the 
above  article  ou  Hong-kong  was  written,  and  it  woidd 
seem  expedient  that  a  part  of  it,  more  especially  tho 
section  devoted  to  ''the  Future,"  should  be  re- written. 
Instead  of  doing  so,  however,  I  think  it  bettor  to  let 
the  original  stand,  not  for  the  purpose  of  showing  how 
true  were  the  forecasts,  but  rather  to  convey  what  the 
general  opinion  in  the  Far  East  was,  ami  how  true 
the  instinct  which  guided  public  opinion.  In  1894  I 
travelled  in  North  China,  Corea,  and  to  Vladivostock, 
and,  whilst  yet  the  intent  was  veiled,  grasped  what  the 
purpose  of  tho  Russian  was.  Tho  forecasts  in  my 
article  were  but  too  correct.  Within  the  two  years* 
liuiit   mentioned   above,   "  the  nations  of  Europe   are 
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b^uming  to  grasp  what  Russia  is  doing."  Briuin  in 
self-defence  has  seized  a  northern  base,  viz.,  Wel-Hai- 
Wei ;  and  the  British  authorities  have  been  stung  into 
action,  and  seized  the  Kowloon  Hinterland,  thereby 
removing  the  pofwibihty  of  Hong-kong  being  storm< 
from  an  enemy's  territory.  The  immediate  future  ol 
China  from  this  now  standpoint  is  full  of  interest,  and' 
of  great  importance  to  the  welfare  of  Britain.  The 
British  "  sphere  of  action  "  must  be  deHnod,  and  not 
only  defined  but  pegged  out  and  defended.  The  r^oa^ 
of  China  lying  between  the  Yang-tse  valley  to  the 
north  and  the  Pearl  (Canton)  river  to  the  south  must, 
be  guarde<i,  from  the  sea  to  the  confines  of  Bi 
and  Thibet,  if  Bntain  is  to  claim  her  fair  share  of 
inHucnce  and  trade  in  China.  There  must  be  no 
delay  in  the  declaration  of  this  "  policy."  The  French 
from  the  south  and  the  Russians  from  the  north  will 
attempt,  not  openly  but  stealthily,  to  *'  straddle  "  thd 
Yang-tse  and  join  hands  to  bar  the  British  advance' 
from  Burmah ;  and  Hankow  or  Ichang  will  become  the 
future  "  Fashoda  "  of  China. 

Tho  force  of  circumstances  brought  the  Russiattl 
scheme  of  conquest  unwittingly  to  light,  and  they  havei 
had  to  act  more  openly  than  they  wished  to.  In  con- 
sequence. Britain  seized  Wei-Hai-Wei,  and  Germany. 
Shantung.  The  Russians  have  learnt  a  lesson  no  doubt 
by  these  seizures ;  in  future  the  advance  will  be  more 
stealthy  still,  until  tho  moment  comes  for  the  great 
toup-eF^UU,  namely,  the  disbandment  of  the  Imperial 
Maritime  Customs  Service  of  China.  With  the  dis- 
appeiLrancc  of  this  service,  China  as  a  separate  govom- 
mcnt  will  cease  to  exist.  The  more  distant  future 
depends  upon  whether  tho  Russian  can  amalgamate 
with  liis  fellow  Mongolian  the  Chinaman.  When 
the  Chinaman  can  be  |>orsuaded  to  stop  shaving 
head  (a  custom  of  only  some  three  hundred  years) 
and   abandon   his  queue,   tho   Hussion   may   hope    tu 
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assimilate  him ;  but  imless  these  are  done,  the  Chinaman 
may  be  enslaved  by,  but  cannot  be  incorporated  with, 
the  people  of  any  other  nationality.  That  the  Chinese 
are  to  be  enslaved  is  not  my  belief.  That  a  race  such 
as  the  Chinese  are  to  be  conquered  by  the  Eussians, 
to  whom  they  are  superior  in  intellectual  capacity,  in 
commercial  ability,  and  even  in  education  seems  an 
absurdity.  Were  the  Chinese  but  to  listen  to  their 
Japanese  and  British  counsellors,  and  set  to  work  to 
train  their  soldiers,  it  is  not  China  that  would  be  con- 
quered but  Russia,  and  the  opinion  of  many  men,  who 
have  seen  the  Chinese  fight  under  European  leaders, 
bears  out  the  statement  that  the  world  might  belong 
to  the  Chinese  did  they  but  know  how  to  organise  their 
latent  strength. 
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INDIA,  &c. 

First  Settlement^  i6i  i.  Empire,  1877.  The  Secretary  of  State 
for  India  is  responsible  to  Parliament  for  the  govem- 
ment  of  India ;  he  is  assisted  by  a  Council,  in  whom  is 
invested  the  authority  of  the  Crown. 

In  India  the  supreme  authority  is  vested  in  the 
Governor-General  or  Viceroy,  and  Council  of  five  or  six 
members  appointed  by  the  Crown  :  one,  Commander-in- 
Chief  ;  two.  Legal ;  three,  Finance ;  four,  Public  Works ; 
five  and  six.  Members  of  Civil  Service.  For  Legislation  : 
twelve  additional  members  nominated  by  Governor- 
General,  half  of  whom  are  officials  and  half  natives. 
Education  :  only  about  fifty-three  males  and  five  females 
in  every  thousand  can  read  and  write. 

Throughout  India  the  cities  and  large  towns  manage 
their  own  local  affairs ;  these  municipalities  began  about 
1884  ;  in  1896  there  were  750  municipal  towns,  includ- 
ing 15,693,692  inhabitants. 

Madras,  Presidency  off  founded  1639.  Small  in  extent 
imtil  1 80 1,  when  the  annexation  of  the  Camatic  raised 
it  to  its  present  dimension.  The  Governor  is  appointed, 
by  the  Secretary  of  State,  who  is  assisted  for  Executive 
purposes  by  Council  of  two ;  for  Legislation,  by  Council 
of  twenty-one :  one  from  Madras  Corporation ;  two  from 
Municipal  Council ;  two  from  District  Board ;  one  from 
Chamber  of  Commerce ;  one  from  University ;  others 
appointed  by  Governor. 

Bombay,  Presidency  of,  ceded  r66i,  as  dowry  of  the  Infanta 
of  Portugal  to  Charles  11.  Sind  conquered  in  1843. 
Aden  occupied  in  1839.  Perim  first  occupied  in  1799, 
then  abandoned,  but  permanently  occupied  in  1857. 
The  Governor  is  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  State, 
who  is  assisted  for  Executive  purposes  by  Council  of 
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two ;  for  LegisUtioD,  by  Council  of  twenty-one :  on* 
from  Bombay  Corporation  :  one  from  other  ^(anicijMd 
Corpomtions ;  one  from  District  Boards  -,  one  from 
8an<lar8  of  Deccan ;  one  from  Jaghirdars  and  Zamendftis 
of  Sind  ;  one  from  Bombay  Chamber  of  Commerce;  one 
from  Karacho  Chamber  of  Commerce ;  one  from  Bombay 
University.     Others  by  Governors. 

Benfffil  in  i6Si  was  sei>Arat«d  from  Madras,  and  was  under 
the  charge  of  Governor-General  nntil  1854,  when  it  wa«l 
placed  under  a  Lieutrnant-Governor,  Appointed  by  him. 
¥<*r  Legislation  the  Lietitenant-Govemor  is  assisted  by 
Council  of  twenty  ;  one  from  Calcutta  Corporation ;  two 
from  other  ^lunicipal  Corporations  ;  two  fn^ni  District 
Boards ;  one  from  Bengal  Chamber  of  Commerce ;  one 
from  Cftlcuttrt  University. 

North- Weift  Pronrtc^a  and  Oudh.  A  Lientenant-GoTemor 
was  appointed  fur  administration  in  1835.  Oudh 
annexed  in  1856,  which  wa^  included  in  the  North- 
Weat  Provinces  in  1877.  Tliere  is  a  Lieutenant^' 
Governor  for  North-West  Provinces,  and  a  Chief  Com- 
missioner for  Oudh.  For  Legislation  there  is  a  Council 
of  fifteen  :  two  from  Municipal  Corporations ;  two  from 
District  bodies  ;  one  from  Chamber  of  Comoieree  for 
Upper  India  ;  one  from  Allahabad  University. 

Punjab,  annexed  in  1849^  has  a  Lieatenftnt-Govemor  and 
Lej^alative  Council  of  nine,  6ve  otHcials  and  four  non- 
olBciala. 

Burma  i  Lower  Burma,  annexed  in  1826-1852,  Upper  Burma) 
in  1885,  has  a  Lieut«nant-Oovemor,  with   Legialatirs 
Council  of  nine,  fivo  officials  and  four  non-officiaU. 

Central  Proriiuma^  formcil  out  of  North-West  Provinces 
and  Madras  in  t86i,  has  a  Chief  Commissioner. 

Aitam,  ceded  by  Burma  in  1835  ;  not  annexed  by  Bengal 
until  1874,  when  it  was  made  into  a  separate  admiiua- 
tration,  haa  a  Chief  Commissioner. 

Berate  placed  in  British  hands  by  Nizam  in  1S53  ;  surplus:^ 
(»aid  to  Nixam  ;  administered  by  Eeaident  atUyderaba<L 

Ajm^e'Mirtcara.teAeA  1818^  separate  administration  in  1888;* 
administered  by  Agent  in  Bajputana. 
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Coorgy  annexed  in  1 834,  administered  by  Resident  in 
Mysore. 

British  Baluchistan,  British  since  war  1878-S1,  separate 
administration  in  1S88,  administered  by  Agent  of 
Goveriior-GJeneral. 

QuettOy  ^c.  Quetta  and  Bolon  are  administered  on  the  Khan 
of  Khelat's  behalf  by  British  officials. 

IndependeJit  Baluchistan.  The  Khan  of  Khelat,  who  receives 
a  subsidy  from  Britain,  is  at  the  head  of  a  confederacy 
of  chiefs ;  but  upon  all  important  matters  is  amenable  to 
the  advice  of  the  Agent  in  British  Baluchistan. 

Andainans,  penal  settlement  since  1858.  Native  race  dying 
out.  Four-fifths  of  population  convict  element  Nicobar 
Islands  occupied  1869,  Used  as  convict  station  until 
1 888.     Administered  by  Chief  Commissioner. 

Native  States  have  local  self -administration  ;  chiefs  no 
power  of  peace  or  war ;  military  force  limited. 

Ceylon,  1505,  settled  by  Portuguese.  Captured  1795-6, 
from  Dutch,  annexed  to  Madras  ;  1801,  constituted 
separate  colony;  18 15,  whole  island  became  British. 
Constitution  :  Governor  and  Executive  Council  of  five ; 
Legislative  Council  of  seventeen.  For  general  adminis- 
tration the  island  is  divided  into  nine  provinces,  each 
presided  over  by  Government  Agent,  with  assistants  and 
subordinate  headmen.  Schools  unsectarian  and  free; 
small  fee  to  learn  English.  The  Maldive  Islands,  a  group 
of  seventeen  coral  islets,  governed  by  an  hereditary 
Sultan,  is  a  dependency  of  Ceylon. 

Hong-koiifj,  ceded  to  Great  Britain  in  1841  by  China.  The 
city  is  the  dep6t  of  incessant  flow  of  Chinese  emigration 
and  immigration.  Constitution  :  Governor  and  Execu- 
tive Council  of  eight ;  Legislative  Council  of  thirteen 
(seven  official,  six  unofficial). 

Straits  Settlements  (Singapore,  Penang,  and  Malacca  were 
transferred  from  Indian  Government,  April  i,  1867). 

Malacca  taken  from  Dutch  1 795-1818,  and  restored. 
Exchanged  for  East  India  Company  settlement  Bencooden 
in  1824. 

Penang,  ceded  1785  by  Raja  of  Kedah  for  annuity  of 
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6coo  dollars  :  1SS5,  Mpaimte  FresideocT ;  1826,  Singi- 
pore  and  Malacca  were  ineorpontod  ;  1S36,  teat  of 
Government  transferred  to  Singapore:  Constitution  : 
Governor  and  Executive  G>iincO  ;  Legislative  Council  of 
sixteen  (nine  oflBcial,  seven  unofficial). 

Malay  Xaiive  Siates.  Residents  were  appointed  in  1874, 
assisted  bv  staff  of  English  officeis  to  Native  Slates  to 
aid  native  rulers  by  adWce  and  to  carry  out  Executive 
functions. 

Laif^tan,  celled  by  Suitan  of  Borneo  1846,  then  uninhabited  ; 
occupied  in  184S.  1869,  expenditure  met  by  Imperial 
grant — since  has  been  self-supporting.  In  1890  was 
placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  British  North 
Borneo  Company. 

AoWA  Borneo  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  British  North 
Borneo  Company,  incorporated  November  i ,  1 88 1 . 
English  settlement,  1609  ;  abandone*),  1623.  I>utch, 
1747  and  1776  ;  finally  p%'en  up  in  1790.  EnfxUsh 
settlement,  1762.  and  a  third  attempt  in  1803,  and 
finally  given  up  by  East  India  Company. 

In  1877,  Sultan  of  Brunei  and  Sulu  ceded  district  to 
Sir  A-  Dent,  who  transferred  it  to  British  North 
Borneo  Company.  Constitution :  territory  is  adminis- 
tered by  Council  of  I^irectors  in  London,  appointed 
by  Royal  Charter,  and  a  Governor.  Treasurer-General 
and  Resident  apt  ointe«.l  by  them. 

Sarmtak.  In  1840  Sir  James  Brooke  established  inde]>en- 
dent  State  of  Sarawak.  On  June  14,  18S8,  this  S^tate 
was  placed  under  British  protection,  witii  self  internal 
administration — Imperial  Government  undertaking  ques- 
tion of  succession  and  foreign  relations.  Brunei,  the 
State  out  of  which  the  territories  of  the  North  B.'rneo 
Company  and  the  Rajah  of  Sarawak  have  been  carved, 
was  placed  under  British  protection  in  1SS8,  but  is 
still  niled  bv  the  Sultan. 
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of  the  subject.  Anonymous  iforks  and  ^  selections  ^  rrj//  l^e  found  under  the  first  word  of 
the  title.  The  letters  I.S,S,  denote  that  the  work  forms  a  volume  of  the  International 
Snenti/k  Stria, 


ABEL,  CARL,  Linguistic  Essays.    I'ost  Svo.  9/.    {THihner's  Oriental SeHes.) 

ABERCROMBY,  Hon.  RALPH,  Weather :  a  popular  Exposition  of  tlie  Nature  of 
Weather  Changes  from  day  to  dav.  \Vilh  96  Figures.  Second  Edition. 
Cr.  Svo.  5r.     {l.S.S.) 

ABRAHAMS,  L.  B.,  Manual  of  Scripture  History  for  Jewish  Schools  and 

Families,     with  Map.     Klevcmh  E.lition.     Cr.  Svo.  is.  6»/, 

ACLAND,  Sir  T.   D.,  Knowledge.   Duty,  and  Faith:  A  Study  of  Pnnciples, 

Ancient  and  Modem.     Cr.  Svo.  y,  6d, 
ADAMS.  Mrs,  LEITH,  The  Old  Pastures.    Cr.  Svo.  6s. 
ADIE,  R.  H.,  and  WOOD.  J.  B.,  Agricultural  Chemistry.    2  vols.  cr.  Svo.  3;.  6d, 

net  each.    Sold  separately.      {Jgri,n/fural  Scr/rs.) 

iCSCHYLUS.   The  Seven  Plays  in  English  Verse. 

CAMl'litl.u     Cr,  Svu.  -js.  Gd, 


TrnnMated  by   ProF.   Lkwis 
Fiflh  Edition,    revised  tad 


AHN.  F..   Grammar  of  the  Dutch  Language 

cfdar(;c'l.      i2mo.  31.  6./. 

Grammar  of  the  German  Language,    New  Edition.    Cr.  8vo.  3/,  6^ 
Method  of  Learning  German.    lamo.  j/.    Key,  %d. 

Manual  of  German  Conversation ;  nr,  Vade  Mecum  for  English  Travellers 

Secon*!  Edition.      I2m<).  IJ-.  6fA 

Method    of    Learning    French.      First  and   Second  Courses.      i2mo.    p. 

separately,  ir.  6/.  cacli. 

Method  of  Learning  French.    Third  Course,    iimo.  i*.  &/. 

Method  of  Learning  Italian.    t2mo.  $s.  od. 

Latin  Grammar  for  Beginners.    Thirteenth  Edition.    Cr.  Svo.  js. 

ALBERUNrS  India:  an  Account  of  the  Religion,  Philosophy,  Literature,  Geography, 
Chioiioiugy,  Aalronoiny,  Customs,  Laws,  and  Astrology  of  India  altout  A.l>. 
lojo,      Arabic  text,  edited  by  Prof.  E.  Saciiai:.    4to.  jjj.  jj 

ALEXANDER,  Major-Gen.  G.  G.,  Confucius,  the  Great  Teacher.    Cr.  Svo.  Ci. 
Lio-tsze,  the  Great  Thinker.    Cr.  Svo.  5^* 


ALEXANDER,  S.,  Voral  Order  and  Progress :  an  Aaaljrsi  oTEthk*] 

Second  KJhioD.     Fofi  8vo.  14J.     (PhihtsfiMudt IMm^fy.) 

ALEXANDER.  WILLIAM,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Derry,  St  Au«rQStlne's  RoUdajr, 

an<J  'jihcr  I'ocni*.     Cr.  8vo,  6/. 
The  Great  Question,  and  other  Sermon!..     Cr.  Svo.  tt. 

ALEXANDROW,  A.,  Complete  English-Russian  and  Russian -English  Dic- 
tionary.     2  Vr.Iv      8V0.  £2. 

ALLEN,  C.  F.  RONILLY,  Book  of  Chinese  Poetfy.  Being  the  coUection  of 
Ball»ls  Sagofi,  liytnns,  and  other  Piccca  knovn  as  the  Shm  Chiii£,  meCiioaUj 
Iranakted.     Svo.  l6i. 

ALLEN.  C.  L..  Bulbs  and  Tuberous-rooted  Plants.    8vo.  icv. 

ALLEN,  GRANT*  The  Colour-Sense :  its  Origin  and  DcTelopmcnt.    An  Eui< 

Comparatire  Tsycbology.     Second  Ediii^^n.     Pott  Svo.  IQr.  6d,     ( 
Lii'-rdiy.) 

ALLEN,  MARY  L.,  Luncheon  Dishes  ;  compriring  Menui  in  French  and  Engliih.  M 
wrll  as  bitggcstioni  for  Arrangement  and  X>ecoration  of  TaUe.  I'cp.  Sro. 
cloth,  I/.  6^.  :  paper  coven,  \i. 

FlTe-o'oloek  Tea.     Cont&ini^  Receipts  for  Cakes,  Sftroary  Sandwiches  Ac 
Elc%'enth  Thoataod.     Fcp.  oVo,  I/.  6</. 
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Fcp. 
Dictionary  of 


paper  coven,  ti. 
English   Literature  and  British  and 


ALLIBONE,    S.    A 

American  Authors,  from  Ihcpjiriie^i  Accounts  to  the  Latter  Half  of  the  t^h 
Century.     3  vols.      Koy,  Sro.  ^^5.  8/.     Supplkuknt,  2  toIs.  roy.  Svo.  (1S91), 

ALLIES,   T.   W.,   Monastic  Life  from  the    Fathers  of  the   Desert 

Charlemagne,    i  >rtny  Svo.  9/.  net. 

AMOS,  Professor  Sheldon,  History  and  Principles  of  the  Civil  Law  of  Rome: 

an  Aid  to  (ho  Study  of  Scicniil'ic  and  Comparative  Jurijpnidcace.     Svo.  16/. 
Science  of  Law,     Seventh  Kdition.     Cr.  Svo.  5*.     {I.S,S.) 
Solenoe  of  Politics.     Third  Edition.     Of.  Svo.  Si.     {l.S.S.) 

ANDERSON,  J.,  English  Intercourse  with  Slam  In  the  Seventeenth  Century. 

Post  8vo.  (5/.     {Truhntr'i  Urknltii  Senes.) 

ANDERSON.   ROBERT, 

Second  Edition. 


A  Doubter's  Doubt  about 

Cr.  8vu.  3/.  b'i. 


Science   and   Religion* 


ANDERSON,  WILLIAM,  Practical  Mercantile  Corresj)ondenoe :  a  Conectioa 

of  Mtxiem  Lettcrt  of  Business*  with  Notei»      ThinT*fint    Edition,    nrviwd. 
Cr.  Svo.  5/.  6rf. 

ANDREWS.  E.  BENJAMIN.  The  History  of  the  Last  Quarter  Century  In  the 

United  States.  1875-1895.    2  vols.  8vo.  yxt. 

Angling.     I!)  v.triinis  Authors.     With  numerous  Q  last  rations.     Cr.  Bra  5/. 

ANGOT.  A,.  The  Polar  Aurora.    Cr.  Svo.  5/.    (/.5.5.) 

APPLETON,  J.  U..  and  SAYCE.  A.  H.,  Dr.  Appleton  :  his  Uft  and  Uteiuy 

Post  Svo.  I  Of.  €J.     {Pkiios»fJk$ial  Litntry.) 

ARISTOTLE,  The  Nlcomachean  Ethics.    Translated  by  F.  II.  Penis.    Third 

lulitiotu      Cr.  Svj.  6j. 

ARNOLD,  Sir  EDWIN,  The  Chaurapanohftslka  : 
10/.  w. 

Grammar  of  Che  Turkish  Language. 

I'ott  Svo.  IS.  6U. 

Death -and  Afterwards.    Uepitnte<i  ftom  the  /wrAivi/^  A*«r^^  of  A^eit 

1HS5.  with  a  Supplement.     Elcrrnth  F^itioit.     Ci,  8^0.  doth,  tr,  6J«i 
coven,  u. 
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an  Indian  Love-Lamem. 
With  Dtalogui  and  VocabalBy. 
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Kegan  Paul,  Trench^  TrUbner^  &  CoJs  Publicaitons, 


ARNOLD.  Sir  EDWIN,  In  My  Lady's  Praise  :  Poems  Old  and  New,  written  to  the 
honour  uf  Fanny,  Lady  Arnold.     Fourth  Edition.     Imperial  i6mo.  parchment, 

India  Revisited-    With  32  Full-page  Dlustrationj.     Second  Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  6/, 

Indian  Idylls,  From  the  Sanskrit  of  the  Mah&bharata.   Second  Edition.   Cr.  8vo.  6/. 

Indian  Poetry.  Containing  'The  Indian  Song  of  Songs  *  from  the  Sanskrit,  two 
books  from  *The  Iliad  of  India/  and  other  Oriental  Poems.  Sixth  Edition. 
6j.     {J'nJf'ftfj^s  Oricniai Seria.') 

Lotus  and  Jewel.  Containing  'In  an  Indian  Temple/  *A  Casket  of  Gems/ 
'A  Queen's  Revenge/  with  other  Poems.     Thiid  Eldiliun.    Cr,  8vo.  6/. 

Pearls  of  the  Faith,  or  Islam's  Rosary,  Being  the  Ninety-Nine  Beautiful 
Names  of  Allah.     Sixth  Edition.     Cr.  8vo.  dr. 

Poems,  National  and  Non-Oriental,  with  some  new  Pieces,  Second  Edition. 
Cr.  8vo,  6j. 

The  Liffht  of  Asia,  or  The  Great  Renunciation.    Being  the  life  and 

Teaching  of  Gautama.  Presentation  Edition.  With  Illustrations  and  Portrait. 
Sm.  4to.  213.  Library  Edition,  cr.  8vo.  6f.  KUcvir  Fdilion,  dr.  Cheap 
Edition  {Loios  .SVnW),  cloth  or  half- parchment,  3^.  (xi. 

The  Secret  of  Death  :  being  a  Version  of  the  Katha  L'panishad,  from  the 
San.skrit.      Fifth  Edition.     Cr.  Svo.  6.t. 

The  Song  Celestial,  or  Bhagavad-Giti,  from  the  Sanskrit.  Fifth  Edilion. 
Cr.  8vo.  5j. 

with  Sa'dl  In  the  Garden,  of  The  Booic  of  Love:  being  the  Mshk/  or 

third  chapter  of  the  *  Bostan '  of  the  Persian  poet  Sa'di,  embodied  in  a 
Dialogue.     Fourth  Edition.     Cr,  8vo.  6i. 

Poetical  Works.  Uniform  Edilion,  comprising— The  Light  of  Asia,  Lotus 
and  Jewel,  Indian  Pocln',  Pearls  of  the  Faith,  Indian  Idylls,  The  Secret  of 
Death,  The  Song  Celestial,  With  Sa'di  in  the  Garden.     8  vols.     Cr.  Svo.  481, 

ARNOLD,  THOMAS,  and  SCANNELL,  T.  B.,  Catholic  Dictionary.  An  account 
of  the  Doctrine,  Discipline,  Rites,  Ceremonies,  &c.,  of  the  Catholic  Church* 
FiTlh  tMition,  revised  and  enlarged.    Svo.  lis, 

ASTON,  W.  G.,  Grammar  of  the  Japanese  Spoken  Language.   Fourth  Edition. 

Cr.  SvQ.  I2f. 


Grammar  of  the  Japanese  Written  Language.    Second  Edition.    Svo. 

With  numerous  I llusl rations.      Cr.  Svo.   5/. 

With  7  Full-page  Illustrations  and  a  Rail- 
With   Illustrations   and   Map. 


Athletic  Sports.     By  various  Authors 
{Out  cf- Door  lAttrary.) 


y^AUBERTIN,  J.  J.,  A  FUght  to  Mexico 

^H  way  Map.     Cr.  Svo.  71.  Qd. 

^L  Six  Months  fn  Cape  Colony  and  Natal. 

^ft  Cr.  3vu.  6j. 

^H  A  Fight  with    Distances.     With  illustrations  and  Maps.     Cr.  Svo.  ^s,  &/. 

^1  Wanderings   and    WonderingS,      With  Ponrait,  Map,   and  7  Illustrations 

B  Cr.  8va  8j.  6^. 

H  By  Order  of  the  Sun  to  Chill.     With  Ilbstrations.     Cr.  Svo.  5r 

PaTTCHMDTY,    ARTHUR  C,  Poems  of  English  Heroism.    Cr.  8vo.  u.  6d. 

l>kUSTRALIA~The    Year-Book    of    Australia.       Published   annually     under    the 
W^m  auspices  of  the  Governments  of  the  Australian  Colonies.     Demy  Svo.      With 

^P  Maps.     Boards,  loj.  td,  net. 

[AVELING,  F.  W.,  The  Classic  Birthday  Book.    Svo.  doth,  &.  6</. ;  paste  grain,  10. ; 

I  tree  calf,  2Xs. 

^b       Who  was  Jesus  Christ  ?  Cr,  Svo.  6/, 


6      Ktgan  Paul,  Trench,  Trimmer,  df  Co.*s  Publkaiwns. 


AXOK.W.  F   A 


A     r^..ll*^li.in   ..f    \l»^^%%t 


m'l    T>^««ti^ 


Tha  Hediaaio's  Frier^f! 

■  reUtiug  to  Aquaxia,  I 
<  I  .^.  luft-working,  Arc,  Nun 
3j.  tw'. 

BACH,  ALBERT  B..  The  Art  BaUad.    Third  Edttioo,  doth  pU.    Sm.  410. 
The  Principles  of  Slnerlng'.     With  Vocal  KxciciMs.    Seoond  Edition, 

Cr.  »vn.  6,.. 

■uslcal  Education  and  Vocal  Culture.     For  Vocalists  and  Tri 

Sin^fjf^.      Kifih  K'htion.      Svo.  7.*.  61/. 

BAGEHOT,  WALTER,  The  English  Constitution.  Seventh  Edition.  O.  %vi 

New  ftinl  Cli*.'j|K*j  L'^linun.     Ci.  inu.  ^.  6./.     (/'attrncsttr  Jibtafy.) 

Lombard  Street.  A  Description  uf  the  Moncjr  Market.  Tenth  Edition,^ 
Notes,  liTinj;in(;  the  work  uj»  to  (he  prcMfiit  time,  hy  E.  JOHNSTuHl 
8vu,  "js.  dti.     New  and  Cheaper  Edition.    Cr.  8vo,  y.  6t/.    {PaUrmasitr 

Essa;ir5on  Parliamentary  Reform.    Cr.  8vo.  51.    Ncwuid  Cbc«pcr 

Cr,  Svo.  ^i.  6./.      [/'aUrnai/er  Lil/rjfy,) 
Physics    and    Politics;   or.  Thoughts  on  Ihr  Application  of  (he  Pi 
'Natural   Selectiim'  and  Mnhcntance'  ('>  roliueal  Socirly.      Ninth 
Lr    Kvu.  $/.      {/.S.S.)     New  and  (.fK.ii:t'r   1   ti-iun.     (.  r    Svo.  >i.  61/. 
iioi^ir  JM'tdry.) 

BAQOT,  ALAN,  Accidents  In  Mines :  their  Causes  and  Prevention.  Cr. 

Principles   of  Colliery    Ventilation.     Second    Edition,   (^eatly  csla«|i 

Cr.  Svo.  5t. 

Principles  of  Civil  En^neerlng  as  applied  to  Af^rlcultare  and  EsUU 
Management.    Cr.  8vo.  7(.  (x/. 

BAGSHAWE.  Bishop,  Notes  on  Christian  Doctrine.    Cr.  8vo.  y. 

BAGSUAWE,  JOHN  B..  Skeleton  Sermons  for  the  Sundays  and  H< 

the  Year.    Cr.  Xvn.  3r.  6,/. 

BAIN,  ALEX.,  Education  as  a  Science.    Seventh  Edition.    Cr.  Svo.  5f.    {/.S,S.) 
Mind  and  Body.     The  Theories  of  iheir  Uelatinn,     With  4  Hluitralionii, 

Edition.     Cr.  Svo.  $'•     {/.S.S,) 

BAIN.  R.  NISBET,  Weird  Tales  from  the  Northern  Seas.    From  the 

Jonas  Uk.     With  lUustnUiolu  by  tAi'a&Nca  Houhmas.    Laige  poit 

Oustavus  8rd  and  His  Contemporaries, -1746-1793;  ffom  origiiMl  4m 

m^nl*       1  vtjN,  j>r>\i  8vo.  l\f.  nr!. 

BAKER.  Major  EDEN.  B.A.,  Preliminary  Tactics,    An  iniroducUoo  u» 

of  \\  .ir.      For  the  u*.e  of  Junior  OHicrr-.      Cj.  Svo.  6/. 

BAKER.  IRA,  Treatise  on  Masonry  Construction.    Royal  Svo.  21/. 
BAKER,  Sir  SHERSTON.  BarL,  Laws  relating  to  Quarantine.   Cr.  Svdl 
Halleck*s  International  Law.     Third  Edition,  thoroughly 

SHKRsr')N  Uakeh,  Bart,     3  voliu      IVmy  Svo.  38/. 

BALL,  Sir  ROBERT,  The  Cause  of  an  Ice  Age.    Cr.  8vo.  sj.  6^    (^ 
BALL,  v..  Diamonds,  Coal,  and  Gold  of  India :  their  Mode  of  Occwi 

Di.siribution.     I'Vp.  Svt>.  Jj. 

BALLANTYNE.  J.  R..  Elements  of  Hindi  and   BraJ  Bhakha  Gruuui 

Com{Hleft   fof  the  E»t.l   India   Colle^^c    al  Hailcylmry,     Second  t-Vfitioal     C 
Svo.  5/. 

First  Lessons  In  Sanskrit  Grammar.     Fifth  Frilii<jo.    Svo.  jf.  6^. 
Sankhya  Aphorisms  of  Kaplla.    Wuh  liiu!»traiivc  Ei(traci»  from  the  Col 

tncnianev     Third  Edition.     I'ost  Svo.  l6s,     {7'rtthur^i  Orietttml 6€n4sJ\ 

BALY,  J.,  Eur-Aryan  Roots,  with  their  English  Derivatives,  Vol.  L 
501.  net. 


pSrfi 


BANKS,  Mrs.  G.  LTKN^US,  God's  Providence  House.    Cr.  8vo.  6/. 

BARING-GOULD.  S.,  Germany,  Present  and  Past,    New  and  Cheaper  Edidon^ 
Large  cr.  8vo.  yj.  6*/. 

BARNES,  WILLIAM,  Poems  of  Rural  Life  la  the  Dorset  Dialect.  New  EdiUon. 

Cr.  8vo.  6i. 

BARTH,    A.,    Religions    of    India,     TransI:Ued   by   the    Ucv,  J.    Wood.       Third 
Edilion.     Post  Svo.  i6r.     {Triihtsr's  Oritntai Series.) 

BARTLETT,  J.  R.,  Dictionary  of  Americanisms  :  a  Glossary  of  Words  and  Phrases 

colloquially  lucd  in  the  United  SLile-;.       Four  h  Etlilion.     Svo.  21/. 

BASU,  K.  P.,   Students*  Mathematical  Companion.     Comaining  Pmliiems  in 

Arithmetic,  AlEcbr.i,  Geometry,  anJ  Mcn^^uration,  for  Students  of  the  Indian 
Universities,     Cr.  Svo.  ts. 

BA5TIAN,    H.   CHARLTON,   The  Brain   as   an  Organ  of  Mind.    Wiih  184 


BAUGHAN,   ROSA,   The   Influence  of  the  Stars:  a  Treatise  on  Astrology, 

Chiromancy,  and  Phys^i'^nomy,     Third  E<Uiion.     Svo.  5/. 

BAUR,  FERDINAND,  Philolo^cal  Introduction  to  Greek  and  Latin  for 

StudontS.     Translated  and  adapted   from  the  German  by  C,    Kfuan  Paul 
and  E.  D.  SrosE.     Third  Edilion.     Cr.  Svo.  6j. 


Cr. 


^  BEAL,  S.,  Catena  of  Buddhist  Scriptures.    From  the  Chinese.    8vo.  15;. 

H  Romantic   Legend   of  Sakya   Buddha.     From  the  Chinese-Sanskrit. 

^H  Svo.  12  J. 

^L  .         Sl-Tu-Ki :  Buddhist  Records  of  the  Western  World.    Translated  from  the  Chinese 
^H^H  of  HlUEN'TsiANG  (A.D.  629).     With  Map.     3  vols,  post  Svo.  24^.    {Triibmr's 

^^^B  Oriental  Series, ) 

^^^^   Texts  flrom  the  Buddhist  Canon,  commonly  known  as  Dhammapada. 

^P  Translated  from  the  Cliinese.     Post  Svo,  7^.  td.     {TrubmrU  OritHial Series.) 

BEALE,  ALFRED.   M.A.,   Excelsior  Spanish    Dictionary ;    Commercial  and 

Technical.     Fcp.  roan  binding,  10;.  6J. 

BEAMES,   JOHN,    Outlines   of  Indian   Philology.    With  a  Map  showing  the 

Disliibulioii  of  Indian  Inngnagcs.      Knhirt;c.I  Edition.      Cr.  Svo.  Jj. 

Comparative  Grammar  of  the  Modern  Aryan  Languages  of  India : 

Hindi,  Panjabi,  Sindhi,  Gujaratl,  Marathi,  Oiiyu,  aud  Bea|^i.     3  vols.  Svo* 
l6f.  each. 

BECK.  FRANK  VER,  and  PAINE.  ALBERT  BIGELOW.  The  Dumpies,  Oblong 
4 to.  3 J.  M. 

BELL,  A.  M.,  Elocutionary  Manual.     Fmh  Edition  Rcviied.     lamo.  7f.  61/. 

BELLOWS,  JOHN,  French  and  English  Dictionary  for  the  Pocket.  Con- 
taining ihe  French- Kaf;lish  and  English-Frencli  Divisions  on  the  same  page; 
Conjugating  all  the  Vcrb-i ;  Distinguishing  the  Genders  by  Different  Types  ; 
giving  Numerous  Aids  to  Pronunciation,  &c.  Fifty-third  Thousand  of  the  Second 
Edition.     32mo.  morocco  tuclt,  12J.  W.;  roan,  loj.  6e/. 

ToUS  les  Verbes.     Conjugations  of  all  the  Verbs  in  French  and  English.     Second 
Edition.     With  Tables  of  Weights,  Measures,  Ac.     jamo.  fui. 

BELLOWS.  W.,  Ocean  Liners  of  the  World  Illustrated  Album.    Demy  oblong 

4I0.  paper  cover?,  \s. 


With  83  Illnstntions. 


BENEDEN,  P,  J.  van.  Animal  Parasites  and  Messmates. 

Fourth  Edilion,     Cr.  Svo.  51.     {I,S.S,) 

BENFEY,  THEODOR,  Grammar  of  the  Sanskrit  Language.    For  the  Use  q( 

Early  Students.    Second  Edition.     Roy.  %vo.  tot  6(f. 


1 


BENSON,  A.  C,  WilUam  Laad,  sometime  Arehblshop  of  C&nterbary. 

Portrait.     New  in<i  Cheaper  Edition.     Cr,  8to.  y.  M. 

BENSON,  HART  ELEANOR.  At  Sundry  Times  and  In  Divers  Manners. 

Fonrait  and  Memoir.     ^  voI«.  cr.  8vo.  lo/.  6d. 

BENTHAM.  JEREMY.  Theory  of  Legislation.    TmuUted  from  tlic  French  oT 
Kliennc  Uumoiu  Ijy  R.  Hii.dr*:tk.   New  E<lilion.   Cr.  8va  Ji.  6rf.  \,Pattm$tt*t 

library.) 

BERNSTEIN,  Prof.,  The  Five  Senses  of  Man.     Witli  91  IIIiutr*tioiu.     Fifth 

Edition.     Cr.  Svo.  5/.     {l»S.S.\ 

BERTIN,  GEORGE,  Abridged  Grammar  of  the  Laniraafires  of  the  Coneifonn 

InSCrlptlODS.     Cr.  8vo.  y. 

Blbllographlca— 3  Volumes.     ConUining  the  twelve  parts.     Bound  la  h&lf-morocc« 
(Roxburgh  style).     L:irge  imperially).    £z,  2j,  net.  each, 

Big*  Game  Shooting.     By  rarioat  Aothort.     With  nameruus  niustratioQs.     Cr.  Svo,5j. 
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